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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED   GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Atistria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 

(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERSCA   AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY   B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.    CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH   FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss   MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 

Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 

Mrss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss  ELMA   IGELMANN 
Mew  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS   WOLFE 
Milan    Florence    New    York    and 
Middle  West 

MissNORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE   MILLER 
New     York,     Chicago,  >  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.  ALICE  HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.   New- 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Memberof 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Miss  GRACE  L.   BAUM 
New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BR1GHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now   of  the  Faculty  of  the   Fox- 
Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 

Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 

N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Wm.L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr,   RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of  Music  at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

LIST 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 
Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMANI)  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    »A/  mm  \A/L     I  T  M  ET 

of  pupils  of  VyM.   L.  Wrll  liME 

OF  THE  BOSTON  INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD 

♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney, 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief  voice  instructor  at  the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 

Y    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 
FORD    PORTLAND 
SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz.  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                  Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                          Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbeigen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

- 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                  Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                    Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.             Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Geihardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

LoDgy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                       Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 
,A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  'world  to-day* 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  vjord  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  vjortd  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  ivith  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .      PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-Sixth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 

PROGRAMME 

Schumann         ....     Overture  to  Byron's  "  Manfred,"  Op.  1 15 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

1.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Poco  allegretto. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Mozart     .  .  Recitative,  "  How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  " Flown 

forever,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Strube Comedy  Overture,  "Puck" 

First  time  in  Philadelphia 

Thomas Mad  Scene  from  "  Hamlet 'j 

Wagner Overture,  "  Tannhauser " 

SOLOIST 
Madame  MELBA 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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«**  Muiin 


tano 


16™  Century 


]6TH6entury 


Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— Liszt. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

W$t  Palbtom  $tano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
fetore. 


Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  8l  SON 

1010  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


IYSTJ 


Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann,  as  many  other  Germans  of  his  day,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Byron.  He  wrote  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera,  founded 
on  "The  Corsair,"  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the  music  was 
not  published.  He  set  to  music  three  of  the  "  Hebrew  Melodies."  His 
perturbed  spirit  found  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and  he  said  that  he  never 
devoted  himself  to  composition  with  such  lavish  love  and  concentra- 
tion of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of  "Manfred."  Wasielewski 
tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read  the  poem  aloud  at  Diisseldorf, 
his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tears,  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could 
re'ad  no  more. 

His  music  to  "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  in  the  theatre. 
Yet  he  made  changes  in  the  text :  he  introduced  four  spirits  instead  of 
seven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  songs  of  these  spirits;  he  disre- 
garded the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  saith: — 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me; 

he  curtailed  the  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,"  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "Chorus  from  a  Distant  Cloister." 

In  J 849  (May  31)  he  wrote  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Weimar:  "I  have 
practically,  finished  one  rather  big  thing — the  music  to  Byron's  '  Man- 
fred.' It  is  arranged  for  dramatic  performance,  with  an  overture, 
entr'actes,  and  other  occasional  music,  for  which  the  text  gives  ample 
scope."  On  December  21,  1851,  he  wrote  to  Liszt:  "I  am  returning 
'  Manfred '  herewith.  I  have  examined  text  and  music  again,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hildebrandt  and  Wolfgang  Muller,  and  I  think  it 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


"DREAM  OF  EGYPT" 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS" 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      ....       1.50  net 

••■OSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


"THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

"THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" M 
ByE.Torrace 1.00  net 

••WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

.  The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.    Established  1842 

Represented  In  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBLE    BROS. 
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may  now  be  risked  on  the  stage.  I  am  now  convinced  that  all  the 
apparitions  must  come  on  as  real  people.  I  intend  writing  to  Mr. 
Genest  (manager  of  the  Weimar  Theatre)  later  about  certain  stage 
arrangements.  As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the 
overture.  I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children, 
and  wish  you  may  agree  with  me.  In  the  melodramatic  portions, 
where  the  music  accompanies  the  voice,  half  the  strings  would  be 
sufficient,  I  imagine.  These  matters  can  be  decided  at  rehearsal. 
The  main  thing  is  still,  of  course,  the  impersonation  of  Manfred,  for 
whom  the  music  is  but  a  setting.  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  could 
assist  in  bringing  home  to  the  Weimar  actors  the  importance  of  this 
fine  part." 

Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary  of  1848:  "Robert  completed 
his  opera  ["Genoveva"]  on  August  4th.  He  immediately  began  on  a 
new  work,  a  sort  of  melodrama,  Byron's  'Manfred,'  which  stirred 
him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  read  it  to  me,  and  I  was  deeply 
moved.  Robert  has  arranged  the  poem  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  performance  in  the  theatre,  and  he  will  begin 
composition  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  much  other  work  which  is 
pressing."  This  "other  work"  included  the  arrangement  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  for  pianoforte  (four  hands),  "a  most  boresome  job," 
and  the  "Children's  Pieces"  ("40  Pianoforte  Pieces  for  the  Young," 
Op.  68).  Clara  wrote  on  November  4  that  he  had  completed  the 
overture  to  ' ' Manfred " :  "It  seems  to  me  one  of  his  most  poetic  and 
affecting  works."  She  wrote  in  her  diary  on  November  14:  "Robert 
brought  home  at  night  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  birthday  festival 
of  the  first  section  of  his  'Manfred,'  which  he  finished  to-day."  On 
November  22  he  played  to  her  the  first  section,  "which  must  be  very 
effective  on  the  stage  and  with  the  instrumentation,  which  seems  to 
me  wholly  original." 

The  first  performance — stage  performance — with  this  music  was  at 
Weimar,  under  Liszt's  direction,  June  13,  1852.  There  were  three  per- 
formances. They  who  say  that  Liszt  was  never  interested  in  Schu- 
mann's works  forget  this  production,  as  well  as  the  performances  of 
"Genoveva"  at  Weimar  in  1855   (after  the  production  at  Leipsic^in 

LEEFSON-HILLESEfri 

Weightman  Building,  1524-26  Chestnut  Street 

FACULTY 

MAURITS    LEEFSON  J.  W.  F.  LEMAN 

JULIUS    LEEFSON  RICHARD    LUCHT 

Miss  ELSIE    STEWART    HAND  Mrs.  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 

Miss  LILLIAN    COPE  ROBERT  SCHURIG 

Miss  SELMA    KATZENSTEIN  EMIL    SIMON 

HERMAN    KUMME  PAUL    RAHMIG 

Miss  ADELE   SUTOR  MAX  BLEYER 

Miss  CLARA    DAVIS    WOOD  Miss  EMMA  SCHUBERT 

Miss  CLAIRE    RING  FREDERICK    MAXSON 

LEO;  ALTMAN  Dr.  WALLACE    W.  GILCHRIST 


NOTICE 

Until  further  notice 
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1850),  the  overtures  of  these  respective  works  and  "The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  the  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  D  minor,  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  "Faust's  Transfiguration."  At  this  performance  at  Weimar 
the  part  of  Manfred  was  played  by  Grans,  according  to  Ramann;  but 
Liszt  in  a  letter  to  Schumann  (June  26,  1852)  says  that  the  actor  at 
the  second  performance  was  Potzsch.  Liszt  had  invited  the  composer 
to  attend  the  first  performance,  and  "if  he  should  come  alone"  to  stay 
with  him  at  the  Altenburg.  He  wrote  in  June :  "  I  regret  extremely  that 
you  could  not  come  to  the  second  performance  of  your  'Manfred,' 
and  I  believe  that  you  would  not  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  musical 
preparation  and  performance  of  that  work  (which  I  count  among  your 
greatest  successes) .  The  whole  impression  was  a  thoroughly  noble, 
deep,  elevating  one,  in  accordance  with  my  expectations.  The  part 
of  Manfred  was  taken  by  Mr.  Potzsch,  who  rendered  it  in  a  manly 
and  intelligent  manner."  He  advised  him  to  write  a  longer  orchestral 
introduction  to  the  Ahriman  chorus,  and  then  he  asked  if  he  might 
keep  the  manuscript  score  as  a  present.  This  wish  was  not  granted, 
for  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wrote: 
"It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  obey  your  wish,  Madame,  in  returning 
to  you  the  autograph  score  of  'Manfred,'  for  I  confess  that  I  had 
flattered  myself  a  little  in  petto  that  Robert  would  leave  it  with  me  in 
virtue  of  possession  in  a  friendly  manner.  Our  theatre  possesses  an 
#exact  copy,  which  will  serve  us  for  subsequent  performances  of  'Man- 
fred'; I  was  tempted  to  send  you  this  copy,  which,  for  revision  of 
proofs,  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  know  not  what  scruple  of  honor  kept 
me  from  doing  so.     Perhaps  you  will  find  that  it  is  possible  generously 
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to  encourage  my  slightly  wavering  virtue,  and  in  that  case  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  guessing  what  would  be  to  me  a  precious  reward."  After 
the  death  of  Schumann  his  wife  waged  open  and  hot  warfare  against 
Liszt  and  his  followers.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  erase  in  her  com- 
plete and  revised  edition  of  her  husband's  works  the  dedication  to 
Liszt  which  Schumann  had  put  at  the  head  of  his  Fantasie,  Op.  17. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  completed  November  4,  1848,  at 
Dresden.     It  was  published  in  October,  1852,  at  Leipsic. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  the  overture  was  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Hall,  Leipsic,  March  14,  1852,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann.  The  composer  conducted  from  manuscript.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Schumann's  "Der  Rose  Pilgerfahrt"  and  Mme. 
Schumann  played  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor. 

The  second  performance  was  the  one  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's 
direction,  when  all  the  "Manfred"  music  was  performed  as  described 
above.  The  overture  was  performed  at  Hamburg,  February  5,  1853, 
F.  W.  Grund  conductor;  at  Chemnitz,  Meyer  conductor;  and  at 
Oldenburg,  Pott  conductor,  in  the  winter  of  1852-53;  at  Carlsruhe, 
October  3,  1853,  Liszt  conductor;  and  at  Paris,  November  27,  1853, 
at  the  first  concert  of  the  Sainte  Cecile  Society,  Seghers  conductor. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  this  overture  was  at  Diisseldorf,  November  4, 

1,851- 

Seghers's  orchestra  in  Paris  rebelled  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  overture, 

and  the  musicians  complained  of  the  "confused  and  intricate"  music,* 
and  declared  it  to  be  unplayable;   but  at  the  performance  the  overture 
was  eminently  successful. 
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The  first  concert  performance  of  "Manfred"  was  at  Leipsic,  March 
14,  1859,  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann.  The  composer  led  from  manuscript.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Theodor  Muller-Reuter;  but  German  music 
journals  of  1859  say  nothing  about  this  concert,  and  speak  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  overture  in  a  performance  of  the  "Manfred"  music 
in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  March  24,  1859,  when  Julius  Rietz  con- 
ducted. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  first  played  in  New  York  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  November  21,  1857.  The  first  performance  in 
America  of  the  music  complete  was  on  May  8,  1869,  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert,  New  York,  when  Edwin  Booth  was  the  reader,  and  the  chorus 
was  made  up  of  singers  from  the  Liederkranz  Society. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  Concert,  November  17,  1869.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  all  the  music  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  April  24,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor  was  the  reader. 


* 


The  overture  is,  perhaps,  as  effective  in  the  theatre  as  in  the  concert 
hall.  It  has  been  contrasted  rather  than  compared  with  Wagner's 
"A  Faust  Overture";  it  has  been  the  subject  of  rhapsodies,  the  most 
romantic  of  which  is  by  Louis  Ehlert.  Reissmann's  short  description 
is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose : — 

"The  'Manfred'  overture  springs  wholly  from  an  attempt  to  acquire 
psychologic  development  without  any  decorative  accessories.  Even  the 
three  syncopated  opening  chords  remind  us  of  the  crime  which  hangs 
over  Manfted  with  its  oppressive  weight,  and  how  plainly  we  see  the 
battle  begin  in  the  slow  movement !  how  apparent  are  all  its  elements ! — 
Manfred's  wild,  impetuous  struggle  for  freedom,  in  the  syncopated 
violin  motives;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  Man- 
fred's guilt,  in  powerful  chords;  Astarte's  image  as  the  mild  consoler 
in  the  sweeter  motive !  how  passionately  the  battle  rages  in  the  Allegro, 
Astarte  being  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  as  its  central  point,  in 
the  second  motive!  how  the  contest  waxes  tumultuous  under  the 
influence  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  is  moderated  only  by  Astarte's  image, 
while  the  oppressive  burden  of  crime  is  again  brought  to  our  minds  by 
the  famous  entry  of  the  three  trumpets.  Then  this  gradually  becomes 
less  agonizing  as  the  flame  of  battle  burns  up  more  hotly  than  before, 
while  that  inflexible  chord  of  the  three  trumpets  seems  to  be  harmoni- 
ously and  melodiously  resolved;  and  Manfred's  death  at  the  close 
seems  to  be  his  liberation  and  redemption."  (Translation  by  Miss 
Alger.) 


* 
*  * 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  "three  hurried,  syncopated  gasps"  of  the  orchestra. 
An  introduction  follows,  Langsam  (slow),  E-flat  minor,  4-4.  (The 
tonality  is  E-flat  minor,  but  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  of  E-flat 
major,  and  wrote  in  the  G-flats  and  C-flats  as  accidentals.)  There 
are  hints  of  the  theme  of  the  following  quick  movement.  The  tempo 
is  quickened,  and  a  climax  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture, 
which  begins,  In  leidenschaftlichem  Tempo  (in  a  passionate  tempo), 
E-flat  minor,  4-4,  with  the  passionate  first  theme,  which  is  developed. 
There  is  a  modulation  to  C-sharp  minor,  as  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  approaches.  The  second  theme  is  a  pathetic  melody,  which 
is  constantly  modulating.  This  is  known  as  the  Astarte  melody, 
for  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  to  Astarte,  Manfred's  dead 
sister.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  subsidiary  themes : 
a  passionate  one  in  F-sharp  minor;  the  other,  in  F-sharp  major,  is 
more  peaceful.  The  first  part  merges  gradually  into  the  free  fantasia. 
Near  the  end  of  the  working-out  section  there  is  a  new  and  frantic 
theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  but  there  are  deviations  from  the 
plan  of  the  first  part.  The  coda  is  short  and  in  the  slow  tempo  of 
the  introduction.  A  bit  of  the  Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  wood- 
wind. "The  violins  gasp  out  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme; 
and  then  the  overture,  as  it  were,  groans  itself  to  rest." 


This  is  Schumann's  overture  to  "Manfred,"  the  poem  that  was  praised 
by  Goethe,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  "a  wonderful  phenomenon,"  and 
yet  was  inclined  to  think,  with  Hazlitt,  that  Manfred  is  merely  Byron 
"with  a  fancy  drapery  on." 

Byron  did  not  intend  that  "Manfred,"  a  dramatic  poem,  should  be 
played.  He  wrote  to  Murray,  his  publisher,  "I  have  at  least  rendered 
it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury 
Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt."     A  few  days  after  (March 
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3,  1 817)  he  wrote:  "I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the  first 
act  of  'Manfred,'  a  drama  as  mad  as  Nat  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which 
was  in  twenty-five  acts  and  some  odd  scenes.  Mine  is  but  in  three 
acts."  He  alluded  to  it  March  9  as  a  dramatic  poem.  He  called  it 
later  a  "witch  drama,"  and  on  April  9  he  wrote:  "You  may  call  it 
'a  poem,'  for  it  is  no  drama,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so 
damned  a  name, — a  'Poem  in  dialogue,'  or  Pantomime,  if  you  will; 
anything  but  a  green-room  synonym." 

Yet  "Manfred  "  has  been  played  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  other  countries.  The  first  performance  was  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  London,  in  October,  1834.  (The  play  was  published  in  18 17.) 
The  production  was  managed  by  Alfred  Bunn.  The  scenery  was  by 
Grieve  and  the  music  by  H.  R.  Bishop.  There  was  an  attempt  made 
to  engage  Charles  Kemble  to  play  the  leading  part,  but  his  terms  were 
too  high.  Manfred  was  impersonated  by  Mr.  Henry  Denvil.  Ellen 
Tree  was  the  Witch.     Byron's  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  was  present. 

This  Mr.  Denvil  produced  his  own  version  of  Byron's  poem  in  New 
York  at  the  Park  Theatre,  September  20,  1836.  He  took  again  the  part 
of  Manfred,  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  critic,  "gave  little  satis- 
faction."    Mrs.  Vernon  was  the  Witch;  Mrs.  Grimes  was  Astarte. 

"Manfred"  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  as  late  as  October 
14,  1863,  when  it  was  produced  by  Samuel  Phelps,  who  took  the  part 
of  Manfred.  Rose  Leclerq  played  Astarte,  Mr.  Ryder  took  the  part  of 
the  Abbot,  Mr.  Neville  was  Manuel,  and  Mr.  Warde  impersonated 
Arimanes.  Henry  Morley  did  not  find  this  performance  dull.  He 
wrote  in  his  "Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer":  "'Manfred'  has  the 
best  of  successes.  It  brings  what  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  man- 
ager to  bring,  the  educated  classes  back  into  the  theatre.  .  .  .  The 
playgoer  has  much  to  learn  who  does  not  feel  the  distinctive  power  of 
a  true  actor  in  Mr.  Phelps's  delivery  of  Byron's  poem.  Costly  and 
beautiful  as  the  spectacle  of  'Manfred'  is,  it  really  blends  with  and 
illustrates  Byron's  verse.  .  .  .  The  piece  deserves  a  long  run,  and  its 
influence  as  an  antidote  to  some  faults  in  the  taste  of  the  day  will  be  all 
the  stronger  for  its  want  of  ^effective  dramatic  action  of  the  ordinary 
sort.     When  the  town  has  learnt  to  sit  and  hear  poetry  almost  for  its 
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own  sake,  and  because  it  is  well  interpreted,  it  will  have  made  a  safe 
step  towards  the  right  sense  of  what  it  ought  to  look  for  in  a  play. 
There  is  plenty  of  vigorous  dramatic  action  in  a  wholesome  English 
playbook,  but  just  now  it  is  very  desirable  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  words 
and  thoughts.  We  get  plays  of  action  (from  the  French),  worded  only 
with  feeble  commonplace.  The  action  and  the  actors  are  the  play: 
printed,  it  usually  is  unreadable.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
deliberate  design  to  lay  stress  on  the  right  point  in  reviving  a  dramatic 
poem  that  consists  little  of  action,  and  almost  wholly  of  a  poet's  thought 
and  fancy." 


* 
*  * 


To  some  the  play  may  now  seem  absurd  in  its  melodramatic  woe; 
but  it  is  a  true  poem  of  its  period,  of  social  and  political  conditions 
that  made  Byron  possible.  As  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  says:  "A  generation 
at  once  dandified  and  truculent,  bigoted  yet  dissolute,  magnificent 
but  vulgar  (or  so  it  seems  to  us),  artistic,  very  sumptuous,  and  yet 
capable  of  astonishing  effort  and  superb  self-sacrifice.  ...  A  dreadful 
age,  no  doubt:  for  all  its  solid  foundations  of  faith  and  dogma  in  the 
church,  and  of  virtue  and  solvency  in  the  State,  a  fierce,  drunken, 
gambling,  'keeping,'  adulterous,  high-living,  hard-drinking,  hard-hitting, 
brutal  age.     But  it  was  Byron's." 

This  dramatic  poem  inspired  the  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky,  the 
music  of  Schumann,  the  "  Ode-Symphonie "  by  Louis  Lacombe  f or 
solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1847).  Add  to  these  works  a  symphonic 
poem  by  Fendrich,  a  symphonic  prelude  by  Prager,  three  orchestral 
pieces  by  Mackenzie, — "Astarte,"  Pastorale,  "Flight  of  the  Spirits," 
— symphonic  prelude  by  A.  von  Ahn  Carse  (London,  March  2,  1904). 
The  unhappy  Nietzsche  composed  a  "Meditation  on  Manfred,"  and 
sent  it  to  von  Biilow  in  1872,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  of  scathing 
criticism  (see  "  Hans  von  Biilow:  Brief e,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  552-555.  Leipsic, 
1900).  The  operas  entitled  "Manfred"  are  founded  on  adventures  of 
the  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in  1266.  Hans  von  Bronsart 
wrote  the  libretto  as  well  as  the  music  of  "Manfred,"  a  dramatic  tone 
poem  in  five  scenes  (Weimar,  Court  Theatre,  December  1,  1901).     His 
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hero  is  a  young  composer  of  the  Renaissance,  who,  faithful  to  classical 
ideals,  is  not  recognized  by  his  contemporaries.  He  loves  at  first  a 
choir  singer,  Maria,  but  forsakes  her  for  the  coquettish  Countess 
Ramona.  Maria  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Manfred,  haunted  by  spirit 
voices,  flouts  the  Countess  at  their  betrothal  feast.  A  duel  follows, 
and  he  is  sorely  wounded.  In  feverish  dreams  he  sees  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  when  his  faithlessness  toward  Maria  is  urged  against  him. 
He  turns  toward  God,  and  through  the  entreaties  of  the  wronged  one 
he  is  pardoned  in  the  world  above.  This  work  was  sung  with  scenery, 
costumes,  action. 

Jules  Massenet  in  1869  worked  on  a^  "Manfred."  Byron's  poem 
was  adapted  for  this  purpose  by  Jules  fimile  Ruelle.  The  work  was 
not  completed. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90     ....       Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  worked  on  his  Third  symphony  in  1882,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1883  he  completed  it.  That  summer  was  spent  at  Wiesbaden,  where 
Brahms  lived  in  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  Ludwig  Knaus,  the 
painter.  Miss  Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  how  the 
composer  took  off  his  boots  every  night  on  returning  to  the  house,  and 
went  up  the  stairs  in  his  stockings,  that  he  might  not  disturb  an  elderly 
and  delicate  woman  on  the  first  floor.  Miss  May  also  tells  a  story  of 
Brahms'  brusqueness  when  a  private  performance  of  the  new  sym- 
phony, arranged  for  two  pianofortes,  was  given  by  Brahms  and  Brull 
at  Ehrbar's  *  in  Vienna.  One  of  the  listeners,  who  had  not  been  reck- 
oned among  the  admirers  of  Brahms,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
work.     "Have  you  had  any  talk  with  X.?"    asked  young  Ehrbar  of 

*Friedrich  Ehrbar,  a  warm  friend  of  Brahms,  was  a  pianoforte  manufacturer. 
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Brahms;  "he  has  been  telling  me  how  delighted  he  is  with  the  sym- 
phony." To  which  Brahms  answered:  "And  have  you  told  him  that 
he  often  lies  when  he  opens  his  mouth?" 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third  symphony  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  Vienna,  December  2  (or  3?),  1883.  Hans  Richter  con- 
ducted. Brahms  sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  Berlin  and  asked 
him  to  conduct  the  second  performance  where  or  at  what  time  he  liked. 
For  a  year  or  more  the  friendship  between  the  two  had  been  clouded, 
for  Brahms  had  sided  with  Mrs.  Joachim  in  the  domestic  dispute,  or 
at  least  he  had  preserved  his  accustomed  intimacy  with  her,  and 
Joachim  had  resented  this.  The  second  performance,  led  by  Joachim, 
was  at  Berlin,  January  4,  1884.  The  copyright  of  the  manuscript  was 
sold  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  of  Berlin,  for  36,000  marks  ($9,000) 
and  a  percentage  on  sums  realized  by  performances. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Mr.  Gericke,  November  8,  1884.  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  one  of  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken's  Novelty  Concerts,  on  October  24,  1884. 

Hans  Richter  in  a  toast  christened  this  symphony,  when  it  was 
still  in  manuscript,  the  "Eroica."  Hanslick  remarked  concerning  this: 
"Truly,  if  Brahms'  first  symphony  in  C  minor  is  characterized  as  the 
I  Pathetic '  or  the  '  Appassionata '  and  the  second  in  D  major  as  the 
/Pastoral,'  the  new  symphony  in  F  major  may  be  appropriately  called 
his  'Eroica'";  yet  Hanslick  took  care  to  add  that  the  key- word  was 
not  wholly  to  the  point,  for  only  the  first  movement  and  the  finale 
are  of  heroic  character.  This  third  symphony,  he  says,  is  indeed  a  new 
one.  "It  repeats  neither  the  poignant  song  of  Fate  of  the  first,  nor 
the  joyful  Idyl  of  the  second;  its  fundamental  note  is  proud  strength 
that  rejoices  in  deeds.      The  heroic  element  is  without  any  warlik 
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flavor;  it  leads  to  no  tragic  action,  such  as  the  Funeral  march  in  Beet- 
hoven's 'Eroica.'  It  [recalls  in  its  musical  character  the  healthy  and 
full  vigor  of  Beethoven's  second  period,  and  nowhere  the  singularities 
of  his  last  period;  and  every  now  and  then  in  passages  quivers  the 
romantic  twilight  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  F  major,  6-4,  opens  with 
three  introductory  chords  (horns,  trumpets,  wood- wind),  the  upper  voice 
of  which,  F,  A-fiat,  F,  presents  a  short  theme  that  is  an  emblematic 
figure,  or  device,  which  recurs  significantly  throughout  the  movement. 
Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes,  it  plays  a  dominating 
part,  immediately  as  bass  and  later  as  an  opposing  voice  in  middle 
and  upper  position  to  the  first  theme,  which  is  introduced  by  the  violins 
in  octaves,  supported  by.  violas,  violoncellos,  and  trombone  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  measure.  The  short  introductory,  now  counter, 
theme  rises  as  a  bass,  and  produces  thereby  a  strongly-marked  cross- 
relation, — the  A-flat  of  the  bass  against  the  preceding  A-natural  of 
the  first  theme.  This  delicate  violation  of  the  rules  has  provoked 
much  discussion,  although  the  swing  of  the  theme  is  in  no  way  influ- 
enced by  this  cross-relation,  or  Quer stand.  Some  find  here  the  "key- 
note to  some  occult  dramatic  signification."  Mr.  William  F.  Ap thorp 
has  voiced  this  opinion  with  peculiar  felicity:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying  dramatic 
principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, — Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps 
only  Major  and  Minor, — for    on    purely  musical  grounds   the  thing 
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has  little  sense  or  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately 
and  joyously,  in  the  exuberance  of  musical  life;  the  counter- theme 
comes  in  darkly  and  forbiddingly,  like  Iago's 

'"  .  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am.' " 

The  second  chief  member  of  the  body  of  the  first  theme  is  silent  for 
four  measures,  while  the  first  violins  continue;  but  it  again  appears  in 
the  bass,  A,  C,  A.  Enharmonic  modulation  leads  to  A  major,  the 
tonality  of  the  second  theme.  There  is  first  a  slight  reminiscence  of 
the  Venusberg  scene  in  "Tanhauser,"  "Naht  euch  dem  Strande"; 
and  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brahms  may  have 
thus  paid  a  tribute  to  Wagner,  who  died  in  the  period  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  symphony. 

The  second  theme  is  of  a  graceful  character,  but  of  compressed  form, 
and  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  board  and  sweeping  first  theme.  The 
rhythm,  9-4  is  complicated.  The  clarinet  sings  against  a  bassoon 
phrase  over  a  double  drone-bass  or  organ-point  from  the  deeper  strings, 
while  the  flute  embellishes.  This  is  repeated,  and  the  strings  bring 
a  short  phrase  in  antithesis.  But,  with  the  end  of  this  section  in  9-4 
and  with  the  return  to  6-4,  and  the  stormier  mood,  the  oboe  gives  out 
the  "device"  (A,  C,  A). 

The  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  is  comparatively  short, — nine 
pages  of  the  score  to  fourteen  occupied  by  the  exposition.  Both  themes 
are  developed,  and  the  "device"  is  developed  melodically  by  horn 
and  oboe. 

The  recapitulatory  section  begins  with  a  reannouncement  of  the 
"device"  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F,  in  wood- wind,  horns,  trumpets, 
and  strings),  and  the  "  device"  is  repeated  by  the  trumpets,  horns,  trom- 
bones, bassoons;  and  it  gives  way  to  the  announcement,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  of  theme  and  counter-theme  together. 
The  development  is  much  like  that  in  the  first  part.  The  second  theme, 
in  9-4,  is  now  in  D  major.     The  first  theme  is  in  F  major  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  elaborate  coda.    After  a  struggle  it  triumphs  over  its 
old  adversary,  and,  triumphant,  dies  away  in  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major,  4-4,  opens  with  a  hymn- 
like passage,  which  in  the  first  three  chords  reminds  one  of  the  "  Prayer"* 
in  "Zampa."  It  is  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  re-enforced  after  tw,o  measures  by  horns  and  flutes  in  the 
lower  register.  Violas  and  violoncellos  in  four  parts  repeat  the  last 
measures  of  several  phrases,  as  an  echo.  The  theme  developed  in 
this  manner  is  followed  by  a  variation  for  the  strings,  wood-wind, 
and  horns.  The  transition  to  the  second  theme  consists  of  a  figured 
and  extended  repetition  of  the  first  half-period.  This  second  theme  is 
sung  first  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  then  by  oboe  and  horn,  in  octave, 
while  there  is  a  subdued  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  strings 
lead  in  a  supplemental  passage,  wood-wind  instruments  answer  them, 
and  then  there  is  a  phrase  of  six  measures  remarkable  for  its  transi- 
tional harmonies.  The  first  theme  returns  in  new  and  elaborate  vari- 
ations. The  remarkable  harmonies  reappear  as  an  approach  to  the 
short  coda,  which  is  built  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  in  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  then  in  the  brass,  while  rising  arpeggios  in  oboe  and 
flute  lead  to  the  close. 

The  third  movement  is  a  poco  allegretto  in  C  minor,  3-8,  and  is  a 
romantic  substitute  for  the  traditional  scherzo.  It  is  scored  for  a  small 
orchestra, — strings,  wood-wind,  and  two  horns.  It  is  an  example, 
seldom  found,  of  a  third  movement  in  the  minor  of  the  dominant  of 
the  key  of  the  symphony.  And  here  is  there  more  or  less  of  a  return 
to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  first  movement.  The  chief  theme,  mezza 
voce,  espressivo,  is  sung  in  the  first  twelve  measures  by  the  violon- 
cellos, afterward  by  the  violins  with  more  of  an  accompaniment.  Con- 
trapuntal passages  between  violoncellos  and  first  violins  supply  the 
antithesis.  After  a  repetition,  with  melody  spread  out  in  flute,  oboe, 
and  horn,  a  modulation  to  A-flat  major  brings  in  the  second  theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  wood- wind  in  strange  harmonies  to  a  syncopated 
accompaniment  of  the  violoncellos.     There  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme 

.   *Not  the  "  Prayer  "  for  three  voices,  act  ii.,  No.  i,  but  the  opening  measures  of  the  chorus  in  A  major 
in  the  finale  of  the  opera,  "  Ah,  soyez  nous  propice,  Sainte  Alice,"  which  is  introduced  (B-flat)  in  the  overture. 
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which  is  modified.  There  is  a  flowing  passage  for  the  strings  alone. 
Again  the  strange  harmonies  in  the  wind.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
first  theme  in  C  minor,  which  is  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe, 
and  at  last  by  the  first  violins  and  violoncellos.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  Finale,  allegro,  in  F  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  the  statement  of  the 
first  theme  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  and  the  bassoons.  The  expo- 
sition is  simple,  and  the  theme  is  then  repeated  in  more  elaborate  form 
by  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  Trombones  announce  a  solemn, 
fateful  theme  in  A-flat  major,  given  out  pianissimo  by  strings  and 
wind  instruments  in  harmony.  A  strong  transitional  passage  leads 
to  another  theme  in  C  major,  of  a  lighter  and  more  jubilant  nature, 
given  out  by  violoncellos  and  horns,  and  later  by  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind,  while  there  is  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  (strings).  The 
rhythm  is  complicated'.  The  development  leads  to  a  climax,  fortis- 
simo, and  after  another  intermediary  passage  a  bold  theme  in  synco- 
pated rhythm  enters.  This  is  developed  with  suggestions  of  the  first 
theme.  The  measures  that  follow  are  a  combination  of  free  fan- 
tasia and  recapitulation.  This  combination  begins  with  a  reappear- 
ance of  the  chief  theme  in  its  original  form,  which  is  repeated  in  har- 
mony and  elaborated.  There  is  a  passage  built  on  an  organ-point 
and  ornamented  with  allusions  to  the  first  theme,  then  a  return  of  the 
solemn  theme  in  trombones  and  other  wind  instruments.  There  is 
a  brave  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inexorable  "device"  (F,  A-flat, 
F) ;  but  the  major  triumphs  over  the  minor,  and  at  the  end  the  strings 
in  tremolo  bring  the  original  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  "the 
ghost"  of  this  first  theme,  as  Mr.  Ap thorp  calls  it,  over  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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MmE.  MBivBA  (born  Helen  Porter  Mitchell)  was  born  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  the  daughter  of  David  Mitchell,  a  contractor,  who  built  the 
Melbourne  Town  Hall  and  the  Exhibition  buildings.  She  sang  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Francis's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Melbourne,  and 
appeared  at  the  Melbourne  Liedertafel  concerts  in  1884.  It  is  said 
that  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Pietro  Cecchi,*  who  urged 
her  to  adopt  a  professional  career.  Her  first  appearance  in  Europe 
was  at  Leonard  Emil  Bach's  concert,  at  Prince's  Hall,  London,  June 
1,  1886.  She  studied  with  Marchesi,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Paris  in  concert,  March  21,  1887.  Her  first  appearance  in  opera 
was  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto,"  October  12,  1887. 
Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  at  Covent  Garden  on  May  24, 
1888,  as  Lucia;  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  May  8,  1889,  as  Ophelia.  Since 
then  she  has  been  famous  in  European  cities,  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
United  States.  She  married  in  1882  Charles  N.  F.  Armstrong,  of 
Queensland.  The  marriage  was  followed  some  years  afterward  by 
divorce.  Her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  as 
Lucia,  December  4,  1 893 .     Her  brilliant  career  since  1 893  is  known  to  all. 


Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vien?"  and  Aria,  "Dove  sono"  from 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  vSalzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

*  Pietro  Cecchi,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  Mme.  Melba's  vocal  training,  died  at  Melbourne,  April 
4, 1807.  A  native  of  Rome,  he  was  architect  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  but  he  was  obliged  for  political  reasons  to  leave 
the  papal  territory,  and  he  turned  singer.  He  sang  in  Italy  (La  Scala,  Milan,  November  12,  1861,  as  Ar- 
turo  in  "I  Puritani"),  at  London,  and  in  the  United  States.  He  lived  at  Melbourne  for  about  twenty- 
five,  years. 
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The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  decides 
to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a  trick. 
Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Recitative. 

E  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  proposta! 
Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par!  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso!  ma  che 
mal  c'  e?  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  co'  miei — a  favor 
della  notte — oh  cielo!  a  qual  umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta  da  un  consorte  crudel, 
— che  dopo  avermi  con  un  misto  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di  gelosia,  di  sdegno. 
Prima  amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar  da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays !  I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.  I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to  attempt;  he's  so  impetuous; 
so  resentful,  and  so  jealous!  But  'tis  no  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of  garments. 
I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring  darkness.  O  heaven, 
how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded  by  my  husband's  neglect! 
After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt  and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous, 
disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me,  and  has  betrayed  me.  Must  I 
submit  that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah !  se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 

*  The  English  version  of  recitative  and  aria  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender ; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why,  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
ISv'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah !  perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 


The  recitative  (Andante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings. 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by- 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  first  took  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  art  was  ad- 
mired in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  first  took  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 
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Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.) Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1908.  The  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,   19 10. 

The   composer  contributed  the  following  note: — 

The  overture  has  no  programme.  The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second  motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it  is 
played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato. 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 


* 
*  * 


Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 
milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
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Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  00." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;   and  these  con  vented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 
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Ophelia's  Mad  Scenk  (Act  IV.,  Scene  2)  prom  "Hamlet." 

Ambroise  Thomas 

(Born  at  Metz,  August  5,  181 1 ;   died  at  Paris,  February  12,  1896.) 

"Hamlet,"  an  opera  in  five  acts,  text  by  Michel  Carre  and  Jules 
Barbier  (after  Shakespeare's  tragedy),  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  9,  1868.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Hamlet,*  Faure;  Claudius,  Belval;  Laertes,  Collin;  the  Ghost, 
David;  Marcellus,  Grisy;  Horatio,  Castlemary;  Polonius,  Ponsard;  the 
Gravediggers,  Gaspard  and  Mermant;  Ophelia,  Christine  Nilsson ;  Ger- 
trude, Mme.  Gueymard. 

The  scene  given  at  this  concert  is  the  one  in  which  Ophelia,  mad, 
appears  by  the  river-side  with  joyous  and  dancing  peasants  before 
she  kills  herself.  The  ballad,  "La  Sirenet  passe,"  is  said  to  be  a 
genuine  Swedish  folk-song,  one  that  was  sung  frequently  by  Jenny 
Lind. 

The  text  of  the  scene  is  as  follows : — 

A  vos  jeux,  mes  amis,  permettez-moi  de  grace 

De  prendre  part!  .  .  . 

Nul  n'a  suivi  ma  trace! 
J'ai  quitte  le  palais  aux  premiers  feux  du  jour.  .  .  . 
Des  larmes  de  la  nuit  la  terre  etait  mouillee ; 
Et  l'alouette,  avant  l'aube  6veillee, 

Planait  dans  l'air! 
Mais  vous,  pourquoi  vous  parler  bas? 
Ne  me  reconnaissez-vous  pas? 
Hamlet  est  mon  epoux  .  .  .  et  je  suis  Ophelie ! 

Un  doux  serment  nous  lie, 
II  m'a  donne  son  cceur  en  echange  du  mien.  .  .  . 

*  I  have  not  hesitated  to  keep  the  names  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  play.  The  French  librettists 
made  no  departure  except,  naturally,  in  the  spelling;  but  they  gave  the  plot  a  "happy  ending."  The  Ghost 
incites  Hamlet  to  kill  the  king.  Gertrude  repents  and  talks  of  a  convent;  Laertes  and  Polonius  survive;  and 
Hamlet  is  crowned  monarch  of  Denmark. 

t  For  a  study  of  the  siren  as  represented  in  the  mythologies  and  the  folk-lore  of  northern  countries  see 
"Les  Sirenes:  Essai  sur  les  Principaux  Mythes  relatifs  a  l'lncantation,  les  Enchanteurs,  la  Musique  Ma- 
gique,  le  Chant  du  Cygne,  etc.,  considered  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  l'Histoire,  la  Philosophic,'  la  Litera- 
ture, et  les  Beaux-Arts,"  by  Georges  Kastner  (Paris,  1858),  Part  I.,  chapter  ii. 
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Bt  si  quelqu'un  vous  dit  qu'il  me  fuit  et  m'oublie, 

N'en  croyez  rien; 
S'il^trahissait  sa  foi,  j'en  perdrais  la  raison! 

A  toi  cette  humble  branche 

v       De  romarin  sauvage, 

A  toi  cette  pervenche.  .  .  . 
Et  maintenant  6coutez  ma  chanson ! 

Ballade. 

La  sirene 
Passe  et  vous  entraine 
Sous  l'azur  du  lac  endormi. 
L/air  se  voile, 
Adieu,  blanche  etoilei 
Adieu,  ciel!  adieu,  doux  ami! 
Aux  bras  de  l'6poux ! 
Mon  ame  est  jalouse 

D'un  bonheur  si  doux! 
Sous  les  flots  endormi, 
Pour  tou jours,  adieu,  mon  doux  ami ! 

Ah !  cher  6poux !  Ah !  cher  amant ! 
Ah !  doux  aveu,  tendre  serment ! 

Bonheur  supreme ! 

Cruel!  je  t'aime! 

Tu  vois  mes  pleurs ! 

Pour  toi  je  meurs! 

A  literal  prose  English  translation  *  of  this  is  as  follows : — 

My  friends,  I  pray,  allow  me  to  take  part  in  your  games.  No  one  has  followed  my 
footsteps.  I  left  the  palace  at  the  first  fires  of  day.  .  .  .  The  earth  was  wet  with  the 
tears  of  night;  and  the  lark  soared  in  the  air  before  the  awakened  dawn.  But  you, 
why  should  I  whisper  to  you?  Hamlet  is  my  spouse,  .  .  .  and  I  am  Ophelie.  A 
sweet  vow  binds  us  together:  he  has  given  me  his  heart  in  exchange  for  mine.  .  .  . 
And,  if  any  one  tells  you  that  he  avoids  me  and  forgets  me,  do  not  believe  it;  were 
he  to  betray  his  faith,  I  should  lose  my  reason.  This  homely  sprig  of  wild  rosemary 
for  you,  this  periwinkle  for  you.  .  .  .  And  now  listen  to  my  song. 

*  This  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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Ballad. 

The  siren  passes  by  and  drags  }tou  under  the  blue  of  the  slumbering  lake.  The  air 
turns  cloudy;  farewell,  white  star;  farewell,  sky;  farewell,  sweet  love.  In  my 
spouse's  arms,  my  soul  is  jealous  of  such  sweet  happiness;  asleep  beneath  the  waves, 
farewell,  my  sweet  love. 

Ah!  dear  spouse;  ah!  dear  love;  ah!  sweet  avowal,  tender  vow.  Supreme  bliss! 
I  love  thee,  cruel  one;  thou  seest  my  tears,  for  thee  I  die. 

The  part  of  Ophelia  was  taken  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  by  Gertrude 
Griswold,  an  American  singer,  who  then  made  her  dibut  (June  6, 
1881),  and  by  Nordica  (December  25,  1882). 

The  first  performance  of  ' '  Hamlet ' '  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York  on  March  22,  1872.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hamlet,  Barre; 
Claudius,  Jamet;  Laertes,  Brignoli;  the  Ghost,  Coletti;  Ophelia,  Nils- 
son;  Gertrude,  Cary.  But  Nilsson  sang  the  Mad  Scene  at  her  first  con- 
cert in  America  at  New  York,  September  20,  1870. 


FAMOUS   CLAQUEURS. 

BY   PHILIP   HALE. 

An  important  person  in  the  musical  life  of  Italy  died  last  spring  at 
Naples,  Alfredo  Moreno,  the  head  of  the  claque  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  no  aesthetic  preferences ;  that  his  taste  in  art  was 
governed  solely  by  the  money  which  he  received  for  applauding  singer 
or  composer.  He  disliked  especially  Wagner  and  Strauss.  "Their 
music  is  bothersome.  It  goes  on  forever,  and  there  is  no  means  of  in- 
terspersing applause.  The  audience  neither  applauds,  nor  recalls  the 
singers.  If  the  music  of  these  men  becomes  popular,  good-bye  to  the 
claque!" 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Moreno  was  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  great  Auguste  of  the  Paris  Opera  in  the  thirties  and 
early  forties;  with  "Pere"  Planchet,  who  died  deeply  regretted  in 
Paris  nine  years  ago  last  May;    with  Schontag,  whose  jubilee  as  the 
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head  of  the  claque  at  the  Vienna  opera  house  was  celebrated  early 
in  1899. 

Auguste — his  full  name  was  Auguste  Levasseur — was  the  mainstay 
of  the  Paris  Opera  under  the  reign  of  Dr.  Veron  and  Duponchel, — a  reign 
that  enriched  the  rulers.*  He  was  tall,  robust.  His  hands  were  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  he  was  proud  of  them.  To  display  them,  he 
never  wore  gloves,  and  he  pretended  that  he  could  not  find  any  large 
enough.  He  sported  bushy  side  whiskers,  and  his  trousers  were  at 
half  mast,  like  those  of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Cesar  Franck.  Begin- 
ning life  as  an  ordinary  claqueur ,  a  "Roman,"  he  soon  became  a  lieu- 
tenant and  then  Caesar  himself.     His  life  was  passed  in  the  opera  house. 

Charles  de  Boigne,  in  his  malicious  memoirs,  tells  many  stories  about 
Auguste.  At  3  p.m.  Auguste  took  his  instructions.  The  day  of  an 
ordinary  performance  he  received  forty-five  tickets,  for  the  managers 
of  the  opera  never  paid  him  in  money.  Auguste  kept  the  lion's  share 
for  himself;  he  sold  them  or  gave  them  away  with  the  condition  that  the 
receiver  should  applaud.  The  other  tickets  went  to  his  subordinates, 
who  had  the  right  to  sell  them  and  keep  the  money.  The  doors  of  the 
Opera  opened  at  6  p.m.  Auguste  and  his  men  were  then  seated  in 
various  parts  of  the  house  ready  for  action. 

Auguste  was  a  master  of  tactics.  He  knew  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. His  authority  over  his  troops  was  marvellous.  Berlioz  described 
him  as  cold,  dignified,  reticent,  given  over  to  his  meditations,  com- 
binations, strategic  calculations.  His  men,  however  placed,  could  al- 
ways see  his  coat,  either  bright  green  or  reddish-brown.  Berlioz  said 
of  him:  "No  more  intelligent  or  braver  dispenser  of  glory  ever  throned 
it  under  a  chandelier.  The  public  has  often  admired,  but  never  suffi- 
ciently, the  wonderful  talent  with  which  Auguste  directed  the  great 
works  of  the  modern  repertory  and  the  excellent  advice  he  gave  com- 
posers according  to  necessity." 

Auguste  knew  the  public,  its  whims,  prejudices,  revolts,  enthusiasms. 
He  knew  when  the  applause  of  the  claque  would  respond  to  the  favor- 
able sentiments  of  the  audience.  He  advised  and  encouraged  Scribe. 
Meyerbeer  would  sit  by  his  side  and  hearken  unto  him  as  to  an  oracle. 
Eugene  de  Mirecourt  says  that  Auguste  once  interrupted  a  long  aria 
by  saying  to  Meyerbeer:  "That  is  a  dangerous  bit."  "Do  you  think 
so?"  "I  am  sure  of  it.  If  you  have  many  friends  here  who  wish  to 
put  it  through,  I'll  have  my  friends  'continue'  it;  but  I'll  not  be  an- 
swerable." "Well,"  said  Meyerbeer,  "to  make  sure,  cut  it  out;  you 
know  better  than  I."     Before  each  first  performance  Veron,  the  di- 

*  Veron  was  director  from  1831  to  1835.    He  went  out  of  the  Opera  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  2,000,000 
francs. 
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rector,  and  Auguste  would  go  through  the  whole  work.  VeYon  described 
the  interview  in  his  book  of  reminiscences.  "I  did  not  press  my  opin- 
ions on  him;  I  listened  to  his.  He  judged  everything,  song  and  dance, 
according  to  his  personal  impressions.  I  sometimes  caught  myself 
laughing  at  the  justice  of  his  criticism  and  at  the  plan,  traced  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  skilful  and  graduated  distribution  of  applause."  Then 
the  two  settled  the  fate  of  the  singers.  They  that  took,  the  leading 
parts  were,  of  course,  to  be  cheered  and  recalled.  "When  it  came  to 
singers  of  the  second  rank,  I  was  loath  to  settle  in  precise  terms  what 
should  be  done  for  each  one,  for  I  was  afraid  of  showing  personal  pref- 
erences. I  adopted,  so  as  to  be  in  agreement  with  Auguste,  a  chro- 
matic scale;  the  upper  notes  were  to  excite  applause,  the  lower  ones 
prescribed  coolness.  Auguste  comprehended  this  musical  language 
to  the  finest  nuance,  and  I  found  out  at  night  that  my  instructions  had 
been  understood  and  faithfully  translated." 

Auguste  died  in  1 844,  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  honorable  claqueur 
and  a  large  fortune  to  his  daughter;  for,  if  the  directors  of  the  Opera 
did  not  pay  him  in  money,  they  did  not  forbid  that  others  should  recom- 
pense him. 

Thus  one  woman,  a  dancer,  Lise  Noblet,  gave  up  to  him  her  "al- 
lowance for  fire,"  which  was  f.  50  a  performance.  For  fifteen  years 
Auguste  prepared  the  entrance  of  Mile.  Noblet.  Suppose  she  danced 
only  six  times  a  month, — a  moderate  estimate, — in  fifteen  years  Mile. 
Noblet  was  worth  to  Auguste  f.  55,000.  Nearly  all  the  dancers  and 
singers  paid  him  a  monthly  or  yearly  subscription,  and  all  gave  him 
their  free  tickets,  and  each  artist  had  the  right  to  two,  four,  or  six  seats. 

Fanny  Elssler,  who  was  the  least  exacting  of  all  dancers,  and,  to  use 
Boigne's  phrase,  the  best  fellow  among  them,  thought  that  Auguste 
was  cold  toward  her,  and  her  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Opera  and  Sauton  ruled  in  his  stead.  Like  Achilles, 
Auguste  retired  to  his  tent,  but  unlike  Achilles  he  did  not  sulk  or  grumble. 
Sauton  made  a  mess  of  it.  Not  used  to  the  splendor  of  the  OpeYa, 
he  lost  his  head  and  applauded  as  a  spectator,  not  as  a  claqueur.  There 
was  anarchy.  To  save  the  Opera,  the  recall  of  Auguste  was  necessary. 
Fanny  was  persuaded  to  see  him.  "Mile.  Elssler,  everybody  is  suffer- 
ing here — you,  I,  the  administration,  the  public.  Sauton  is  an  idiot. 
Take  me  back,  restore  my  place  to  me.  Here  are  f.  50,000.  I  beg  you 
to  distribute  them  among  your  poor."  He  put  at  her  feet  a  wallet 
which  probably  contained  only  lottery  or  theatre  tickets.     Mile.  Elssler 
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spurned  the  gift,  but  Auguste  went  back  and  remounted  his  throne 
with  modest  dignity. 

He  never  demanded,  but  always  accepted.  A  singer  who  was  a 
regular  subscriber  wished  for  more  applause  and  offered  him  extra 
money.  "I  am  pained  to  refuse  you,  madam,  but  your  contract  is 
about  to  expire  and  I  have  promised  the  management  to  remain  neutral. ' ' 
The  unsuccessful  wooer  of  a  dancer  offered  him  twenty-five  louis  if  he 
would  bring  about  her  failure  on  the  stage.  She  failed  miserably, 
but  the  claque  had  applauded  wildly.  The  next  morning  Auguste  was 
reproached  for  his  treachery.  ''Treachery,  say  rather  a  stroke  of 
genius,  Monsieur  le  Comte!  I  could  not  bring  about  her  failure,  my 
principles  forbade  it,  but  I  applauded  so  much  that  I  made  her  fail." 

Scribe  was  anxious  about  the  effect  of  an  act  of  "La  Tarentule,"* 
which  ended  with  a  burial  scene.  "Have  no  fear,"  said  Auguste,  "I 
shall  take  the  death  gayly." 

On  grand  occasions  Auguste  received  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
tickets.  Never  was  the  ruin  of  an  artist  on  his  conscience.  He  told 
his  men  to  respect  the  indifferent  and  even  the  few  who  would  not  pay. 
He  allowed  "a  vivacious  movement"  only  against  the  fathers  and  the 
brothers  who  permitted  themselves  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  com- 
rades. 

Auguste  probably  has  had  no  rival  in  Paris.  Porcher  was  a  man  of 
less  authority.  Planchet,  however,  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  left  nearly 
a  million  francs.  He  could  barely  read  or  write.  He  began  life  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  humble  wine-shop  frequented  by  equally  humble 
actors  whose  I  O  U's  he  took.  He  ended  by  being  the  chief  of  the 
claque  for  Rejane,  Coquelin,  Samuel,  and  Rochard.  He  was  watched 
respectfully  at  rehearsals  by  managers  and  comedians.  He  was  not 
impressed  by  an  academician.  To  one  author  he  would  remark :  "For 
your  own  sake,  don't  say  you  wrote  all  of  it " ;  to  another,  "  I  shall  have 
to  send  up  fifty  of  the  claque  if  that  is  going  to  run  ten  nights."  If 
there  was  a  success,  he  had  the  play  read  over  to  him  until  he  knew 

*" La  Tarentule,"  a  ballet  pantomime  in  two  acts,  music  by  Casimir  Gide,  scenario  by  Scribe,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Op£ra,  Paris,  June  24,  1839.  The  chief  dancers  were  Fanny  and  Therese  Elssler,  Sophie  and 
Adele  Dumelatre,  and  Messrs.  Maziliere,  Barrez,  and  L.  Petit.    There  were  2 fr  performances. 
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it  by  heart,  and  then  he  would  choose  the  passages  to  be  applauded. 
The  judgment  of  the  author  was  as  nothing  in  his  eyes.  He  once 
said — and  Dumas  the  younger  was  fond  of  repeating  it — that,  if  you 
had  "intelligent  hands,"  you  might  be  sure  of  the  most  brilliant  des- 
tiny. To  many  managers  he  was  the  financial  providence.  "A  man- 
ager, for  example,  who  found  himself  short  of  the  capital  needed  to 
mount  a  piece  would  obtain  what  he  wanted  from  Planchet  if  that 
shrewd  judge  approved  his  scheme.  Planchet  accepted  seats  in  pay- 
ment, and,  as  the  rate  at  which  they  were  charged  him  was  naturally 
low,  his  profits  were  fat  if  the  play  was  a  success."  He  was  a  shrewd 
bargainer,  but  he  could  be  a  good  friend,  especially  to  young  dramatists. 

The  claque  has  existed  everywhere  since  the  days  of  Nero,  who,  as 
singer  and  player,  had  the  largest  and  best-drilled  body  of  admirers 
known  to  historians  of  the  stage.  About  1880  the  chief  at  Covent 
Garden  was  Cauvain.  His  fee  for  the  season  was  never  less  than  £10, 
besides  a  number  of  tickets  and  certain  other  perquisites.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  in  London  a  famous  singer  who  employed  two  claques, — 
one  for  applause  and  the  other  to  extinguish  rivals. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  a  well-regulated  claque.  With  it 
the  director  of  a  theatre  rewards  economically  services  that  have  been 
rendered.  De  Boigne  believed  that  there  was  no  singer,  however  great 
or  troublesome,  who  could  withstand  the  silence  of  claqueurs.  Gautier 
wrote  a  brilliant  defence  of  Auguste  and  his  men  in  1838.  A  lover  of 
paradox,  was  he  in  earnest? 

"All  these  catilinarian  speeches  against  the  Romans  of  the  chande- 
lier seem  to  me  to  lack  reasonableness  and  justice.  The  claqueur  him- 
self is  not  a  disagreeable  person,  and  he  serves  the  public  as  well  as  the 
administration.  Personally,  he  is  a  man  of  letters,  full  of  dramatic 
learning.  He  knows  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  plays,  and, 
although  he  never  refuses  to  indicated  speeches  the  amount  of  hand- 
clapping  expected,  he  has  his  special  admirations,  and  is  not  the  dupe 
of  his  own  noise,  as  are  many  persons  of  a  higher  position. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  theatre  '  castigat  ridendo  mores/  no  one  should 
have  more  chastened  manners,  since  the  claqueur  frequents  the  play- 
houses more  assiduously  than  any  one  else.  If  he  has  sometimes  pro- 
tected mediocrity,  he  has  often  upheld  a  bold  and  new  drama,  inspired 
decision  in  a  hesitating  audience,  and  silenced  envy,  which  was  snicker- 
ing and  hissing  in  some  dark  corner.  By  preventing  the  failure  of 
pieces  which  had  entailed  considerable  expense,  he  has  provided  against 
the  ruin  of  a  vast  enterprise  and  the  despair  of  one  hundred  families. 
He  cheers  and  enlivens  performances  which  without  him  would  be 
cold  and  gloomy.  He  is  the  whip -lash  that  makes  the  actor  leap  and 
precipitates  him  into  success.  He  gives  courage  to  the  young  leading 
woman  that  trembles,  and  loosens  the  throat  of  the  debutante,  who 
could  not  without  him  emit  a  perceptible  sound.  His  applause  is  a 
balm  to  the  wounded  self-esteem  of  authors  who  easily  forget  that 
this  applause  was  commanded  in  the  morning.  In  short,  the  claqueur 
is  a  thoughtful  attention  of  the  director  to  the  public,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  too  genteel,  too  well  gloved  to  applaud;  for  the  slightest  gesture, 
the  least  sign  of  emotion,  is  forbidden  by  custom  to  good  society,  as 
it  is  called,  and,  as  every  one  thinks  he  is  in  this  society;  the  most 
funereal  and  somniferous  silence  would  reign  in  theatres,  more  mute, 
more  hollow  than  the  necropolises  of   Egypt.      If  claqueurs  were  to 
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be  suppressed  for  a  week,  the  public  would  loudly  call  them  back.  The 
proof  that  they  are  indispensable  is  that  they  have  always  existed. 
Furthermore,  the  claqueur  is  only  admiring  nature  a  little  exag- 
gerated." 

Nor  are  professional  claqueurs  always  males.  Jule  Lan  states  in 
his  "Memoires  d'un  Chef  de  Claque"  (Paris,  1883),  a  rubbishy  book 
with  a  few  pages  of  curious  information,  that  about  1820,  in  Paris,  a 
woman,  old,  disguised  as  a  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Alexandre, 
was  "chef  de  claque  au  boulevard." 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"     .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

'Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolf  ram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse ;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

*   * 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 
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It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  -'Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development ;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Mangier 

Studio,  1425  Broadway.  Cor. 40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Permanent  studio  address,  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.        Bostoo,  Mass.  (Huntington  Chambers ).  Tuesdays 

WILLIAM  ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  -  BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet ,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion  : 

"He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Programme  nf  %    . 
SECOND    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  5 

AT  8.J5 

COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 

Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr,.  HENRY  GORRELL 

&£>ly  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now- singing  in  Italy 

Mr..  FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"Th&  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

M*ss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN,  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes      At  present  with 

Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 

Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 

Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen" now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (V-OLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss  ELMA  IGELMANN 

New  England  New  York  Middle 

West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence   New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  ,  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.  ALICE  HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 

Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
US. A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 


Miss  GRACE 
New  England 


L.  BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 

Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


SIr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr..  WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr,    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of   Music  at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist  with  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    1A/  am         ■  lA/UET^irV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

of  pupils  of  WIVI-    L-.    Wrll  I  IXbY  ford   Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A., 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz.  D. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 


Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Violas. 

Heindl,  H.  Rennert,  B.  Kolster,  A. 

Hoyer,  H.  Kluge,  M.  Forster,  E. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Belinski,  M. 
Hadley,  A. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 
Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 


Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Contra-Bassoons. 
Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Trombones.  Tuba. 

Hampe,  C  Lorenz,  O 

Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Percussion. 
Rettberg,  A.  Senia,  T. 

Zahn,  F.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone*  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  J  854 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .       PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-Sixth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  5 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Rachmaninoff       ....       Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo  —  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Beethoven      .  .         Concerto  in  G  major.  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte.  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace. 


Beethoven      .....      Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IvISZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

W&t  UaOitofa  $iatui 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 
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Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;   now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Taneieff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare -drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood-wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
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A  Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
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return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto/A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet ;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune ; 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso) ;  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.     There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
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NOTICE 
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ful  suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  April  1,  1873,  on 
an  estate  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod.  His  musical  instinct  was 
discovered  at  an  early  age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  he 
left  this  conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.     There  he  studied 
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the  pianoforte,  first  with  Zvireff,  a  pupil  of  I^iszt,  and  afterward  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  com- 
position were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the 
highest  honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  com- 
position, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "  Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).  He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  ' '  The 
Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoff's  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
a  pianist,  and  in  1907  he  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
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first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  n,  1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklinoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  1910,  when  a  performance  of  ' '  Pagliacci ' '  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  x9°9»  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto, 
D  minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  Compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows : — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
(1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902) ;  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 
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Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEKTHOVEN 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  ^advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  first  public  performance  was 
in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  All  the 
pieces  were  by  Beethoven :  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F 
major,  No.  5  "  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky ; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for 
pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Pauline  Anna 
Milder,  *  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.     Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  " Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances;  she 
was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly 
worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "  Alceste,"  and  "  Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were 
put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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was  courting  her,  and  in  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him. 

Antonia  Campi,  born  (1773)  Miklasiewicz,  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing  "Ah, 
perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out,  and 
could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  behind 
the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  consequence. 
Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a  beautiful  voice. 
1 '  That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs 
and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dramatic  colorature." 
Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said  von  Ledebur,  but  all 
her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones. 
She  sang  from  18 13  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased  in  many  parts,  from 
Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in  "Abu  Hassan." 
She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  sub-titles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added: 
"Each  number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement,  full 
of  Lively  painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral 
symphony,  lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in 
Berlin."  Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly- 
developed,  too  long  symphony.  A. gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he 
had  noticed  at  the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists 
were  kept  very  busy — covered  thirty -four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
copyists  here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law 
scriveners  do  at  home."     Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the 
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Hymn — a  Gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astound- 
ing manner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio, 
a  masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told 
Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a 
half -friendly,  half -ironical  manner. 

Schindler  states  that  the  concerto  was  sold  to  Muzio  Clementi  on 
April  20,  1807,  for  publication  in  England,  but  publication  was  first 
announced  by  the  Kunst  und  Industrie  Comptoir  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
of  August  10,  1808:  "Beethoven.  4tes  Concert  fur  P.  F.  u.  Orchester. 
Op.  58." 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement,  and  over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  toward  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868,  and  his  publishing  business  passed  through 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franz 
Kullak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
lishes the  three  cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
says  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 
ven's, were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


* 


I.     Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.     The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
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alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of-  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  "During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal   (una  corda) 
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unintermittently;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  " tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  Strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 

III.  Rondo :  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was  probably 
by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4,  1854.  He  played 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  concert,  March  4  of  that  year. 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897).  s 
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The  Fourth  Concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  George  W.  Sumner  (December  17, 
1 881),  Carl  Baermann  (January  27,  1883,  December  23,  1893),  Miss 
Mary  E.  Garlichs  (November  29,  1884),  Mrs.  Anna  Clark-Steiniger 
(November  14,  1885),  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  18,  1886),  Ferruccio 
B.  Busoni  (November  14,  1891),  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  (March  17, 
1 900) . 


*  * 


Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had  ap- 
peared at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann  in 
concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist,  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 
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Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-18 1 7),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel' s  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive, — in  a  word,  he  touches  the  heart  more ;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro."  And  this  writer  declared  that 
the  pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart  had  delighted  by  his  clearness,  roundness,  tranquillity,  deli- 
cacy. Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  expression, 
grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  1 799-1 800.  Cherubim  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  Cle- 
men ti  described  it  as  "  little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich- 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
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fastest  possible  tempi.  The-* Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (i  800-1 805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double-trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  ''without  the 
slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased) "; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  "far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works"; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said:  "As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,. to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in  the  eighties  was  a  coarse, 
nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  "No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
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some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven:  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 
or  Liszt"? 


* 


Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  K. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905)  :— 

' '  It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"     (18 14.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism." 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 
(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi]  all 
reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their  fingers." 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;   there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 

He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl:  "With  re- 
spect to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode 
of  fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little   instruction,    I   have   always   followed   this   method,   which 
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quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  cannot 
be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-111?]* are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:  " Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  compose 
anything  like  that!" 


ENTR'ACTE. 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN   PERFORMANCE. 
(From  the  London  Times,  September  17,  1910.) 

In  a  recent  article  in  these  columns  on  "Rhythm  and  Tempo  Ru- 
bato"  it  was  urged  that  the  musical  performer  has  a  twofold  duty  to 
the  music,  that  he  must  supplement  and  must  not  contradict:  sup- 
plement because  no  composer  can  indicate  on  paper  more  than  the  mere 
shell  of  the  music,  but,  also,  never  imagine  anything  that  the  com- 
poser might  have  indicated,  but  did  not.  Might  not  this  train  of 
thought  be  perhaps  carried  further?  It  seems  arguable  that  it  applies 
not  only  to  rhythmical  problems,  but  to  the  whole  field  of  musical 
interpretation. 

Let  us  consider  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  musical  performers  can 
and  do  interpret.     At  the  lowest,  they  interpret  their  instrument,  voice 
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or  piano  or  violin,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  elementary  beginner 
interprets  it  very  badly,  the  fully  fledged  technician  interprets  it  very 
well;  but  in  neither  case  is  anything  but  the  mere  instrument  concerned. 
When  singers  insert  top  notes  of  their  own  or  stay  unduly  on  those 
provided  in  the  music,  when  violinists  gallantly  attempt  to  play  the 
finale  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  any  of 
their  rivals,  they  are  not  interpreting  themselves, — no  human  person- 
ality consists  solely  of  conceit, — and  they  are  certainly  not  interpreting 
the  composers.  They  are  simply,  for  the  time  being,  altogether  wrapt 
up  in  their  medium:  the  ringing  tone,  the  rapid  finger-movement,  are 
virtually  all  that  is  present  to  consciousness.  Not,  of  course,  that  ar- 
tistic lapses  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  involved  in  this  rudimentary 
form  of  interpretation:  all  performers,  even  the  greatest,  have  to  pass 
through  a  stage  when  the  handling  of  their  tools  must  be  their  main 
interest.  But  there  are  some  who  retain  this  preoccupation  long  after 
their  student  days  are  done:  off  the  concert-platform  they  may,  indeed, 
quite  conceivably  be  men  and  women  of  rich  personality  and  musical 
feeling,  but  as  performers  they  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  their  hard- 
won  craftsmanship.  The  composer  exists  simply  to  provide  a  display- 
ground  for  the  instrument.  It  need  not  be  the  vulgar  display  of  the 
powerful  chest-note  or  the  scurrying  finger :  it  may  be  some  subtlety  of 
varied  touch  or  flexible  pedalling  that  will  only  appeal  to  a  very  scanty 
minority  of  listeners.  But,  still,  the  performances  of  those  who  inter- 
pret nothing  but  their  instrument  will  never  be  anything  but  a  series 
of  more  or  less  satisfactory  effects  of  tone-cookery :  little  bits  taken  by 
themselves  may  be  extremely  agreeable  from  the  purely  sensuous  point 
of  view,  but  there  will,  save  by  the  merest  accident,  be  only  the  most 
shadowy  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  the  whole.  A  per- 
former of  this  type  who  has,  whether  in  song  or  in  concerto,  to  associate 
with  others  never  seems  really  to  know  or  to  care  about  the  accom- 
paniments: how,  indeed,  should  he?  His  instrument,  whatever  it  be, 
cannot  of  itself  supply  any  unifying,  steadying  element  to  his  "inter- 
pretations"; and  he  has  nothing  else  on  which  to  rely. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  expressing 
at  any  rate  their  own  personalities,  if  not  the  composer's.     Here  there 
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is  at  least  vitality  of  some  kind,  even  though,  from  some  points  of  view, 
the  results  of  this  vitality  may  be  open  to  criticism.  Take,  for  example, 
the  concert-singing  of  some  who  have  achieved  deserved  fame  in  op- 
eratic parts  demanding  more  or  less  of  melodrama.  They  have  per- 
sonality and  to  spare,  and  are  quite  free  from  the  charge  of  paying 
undue  attention  to  the  niceties  of  their  medium;  but  at  the  same  time 
do  we  not  feel  some  lack  of  insight  into  lyrical  dignity,  some  forget- 
fulness,  in  the  full  heat  of  dramatic  passion,  of  the  quality  that  lies 
next  door  to  the  sublime?  A  composer  may  insistently  ask  for  emo- 
tional expression,  and  yet  feel  hurt  if  the  response  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  excessive  and  casual.  May  we  not  say  that  such  performances, 
full  of  cleverness  and  vivid  personality  as  they  are,  nevertheless  miss 
the  mark  at  which  they  presumably  aim — the  expression  of  the  music 
itself — as  much  as  do  those  of  the  singers  or  players  who  interpret 
nothing  but  their  instrument?  The  latter  will  be  far  more  deficient 
in  vitality,  but  at  any  rate  they  will  not  forcibly  suggest  something 
alien  and  distracting. 

Vividness  is  indeed  an  essential  element  in  the  artistic  nature,  but,  if 
not  balanced  by  others,  it  easily  runs  riot.  How  often  do  we  hear  pianists 
who  ride  roughshod  over  the  music,  with  the  gallant  abandon  of  a  bar- 
baric chieftain,  simply  because  their  fiery  temperament  catches  hold 
of  certain  prominent  features  and  is  too  impatient  to  stay  to  correlate 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  composition!  or,  again,  there  are  others  who 
permanently  incline  to  the  delicate  and  the  graceful,  and  will  insist  on 
making  all  rough  places  smooth,  as  if  the  veins  of  the  great  composers 
were  filled  not  with  blood,  but  with  rosewater.  "Personal"  perform- 
ances, in  this  sense  of  the  word,  may  indeed  be  extraordinarily  varied, 
simply  because  all  great  music  is  many-sided:  a  vivid  but  narrow  per- 
sonality will  seize  on  one  of  the  sides,  but  virtually  disregard  all  the 
others.  Only  a  mere  fragment  of  the  music  is  really  interpreted  in  such 
performances:  it  is,  of  course,  better  than  nothing;  but  what  the  per- 
former really  interprets,  and  interprets  with  enthusiasm,  is  his  own 
personality,  not  the  composer's.  He  may  perhaps  sometimes  definitely 
contradict  the  composer's  indications,  if  they  run  too  strongly  against 
the  current  of  his  own  ideas;  he  may,  for  example,  play  the  chords  at 
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the  end  of  Chopin's  F-sharp  major  Impromptu  pp,  or  those  at  the  end 
of  Schumann's  Toccata  ff;  sooner  or  later  he  will  probably  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  anyhow  his  listeners  will  always  be  feeling  that 
his  conceptions  are  too  small  for  the  music:  they  may  be  very  sincere 
and  (in  fine  matters)  very  artistic  in  their  measure,  but  still  they  will 
always,  so  to  speak,  be  beating  in  vain  against  the  performer's  own 
limited  personality.  We  too  often  forget  that  we  cannot  really  under- 
stand ourselves  till  we  are  able  to  look  outside  into  the  larger  world. 

But  we  must  distinguish  from  these,  who  as  a  rule  alter  relatively 
very  little  throughout  their  careers,  those  performers  who  rapidly  pass, 
merely  as  a  transition,  through  the  stage  of  expressing  themselves 
rather  than  the  composer.  Many,  though  not  indeed  all,  of  the  great- 
est artists  have  known  this  period,  when  musical  sympathy  outruns, 
for  the  time  being,  intellectual  technique,  and  the  passion  to  create 
seizes  on  any  material  that  comes  to  hand.  Strange  things  may  hap- 
pen with  a  great  young  performer  in  these  years,  and  we  may  easily  be 
led  into  forecasting  his  future  quite  wrongly:  he  may  very  possibly 
indulge  in  vagaries  that  may  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  herald  anything 
rather  than  what  we  would  wish.  But  there  is  always,  we  shall  find, 
one  safeguard:  his  outlook  will  not  be  narrow.  He  may  fail  to  see 
some,  perhaps  many,  sides  of  the  composer  aright;  but  somehow  or 
other  he  will,  with  whatever  imperfections  or  exaggerations,  try  to 
see  them  all.  There  will  be  no  easy  content  at  expressing  a  limited 
self;  there  may  be  extravagances,  but  at  any  rate  there  will  be  earnest- 
ness and  eagerness  and  the  urging  desire  to  grow. 

The  praise  of  the  performers  who  "express  the  composer  and  not 
themselves"  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  many  serious-minded  critics;  and  yet 
we  may  perhaps  pause  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  words  really  can  mean. 
We  can  say  that  some  performers  fail  to  express  the  composer;  that 
they  definitely  contradict  his  directions,  or,  if  not,  that  they  contradict 
the  plain  lines  of  his  thought,  that  (simply  because  they  prefer  to  have 
it  so)  they  break  the  threads  that  bind  the  music  together  and  produce 
a  possibly  very  interesting  but  probably  also  somewhat  incoherent 
composition  of  their  own,  that  happens  to  be  identical  in  notes. 
Whether  the  cause  be  mere  absorption  in  the  material  medium,  or  the 
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more  worthy  fault  of  an  ardent  but  ill-governed  personality,  all  per- 
formers who  fail  to  see  the  music  steadily  and  see  it^whole  fail  to  ex- 
press the  composer;  but  is  it  possible  for  them  really  to  express  the  com- 
poser without  at  the  same  time  expressing  themselves?  The  composer 
can  only  leave  us  the  shell  of  his  thought,  in  necessarily  rough  and 
clumsy  notation:  to  make  his  music  live,  we  have,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  powers,  to  weld  it  with  something  from  ourselves.  All 
thought  indeed  is  the  union  of  two  spiritual  forces ;  language  needs  our 
own  personal  supplement  just  as  music  does.  Whether  we  be  per- 
formers or  merely  mental  readers  of  the  notes  the  great  composers  have 
left  us,  these  notes  are  dead  till  we  have  breathed  our  own  personality 
on  them:  if  we  can  really  and  truly  say  that  we  "express  the  composer 
and  not  ourselves,"  all  that  we  mean  is  that  we  express  the  printed 
marks  on  the  page  and  that  our  own  personality  is  too  insignificant  to 
be  worth  mentioning.  Even  those  who  merely  take  interest  in  ex- 
pressing their  instrument  do  rather  more  than  that. 

And  so  we  may  say  that  the  greatest  performers  are  those  who  add 
most  to  the  composer's  indications,  while  at  the  same  time  not  con- 
tradicting them,  either  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  letter.  We  can  rail  as 
much  as  we  like  at  those  who  light-heartedly  forget  that  the  great  com- 
posers were  infinitely  greater  men  than  themselves;  but  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  take  up  our  personal  burden.  Simplicity  and  reverence, — 
yes;  but  it  is  our  own  simplicity  and  reverence  that  we  must  give. 
Great  music  is  not  a  corpse  to  be  anatomically  dissected  and  have  done 
with,  any  more  than  it  is  a  field  for  the  little  trivial  vanities  of  ourselves 
or  our  instruments:  "instructive  editions,"  excellent  as  they  often 
are,  will  not  supply  what  has  to  be  added  by  us  as  individuals.  We 
may  say  that  a  man  like  Beethoven  is  far  above  all  our  personalities, 
that  his  greatness  is  unchanged  in  spite  of  all  that  the  rigid  dullard  and 
the  incoherent  sentimentalist  can  do;  but  still  those  of  us  who  neither 
read  nor  perform  can  only  know  Beethoven  through  the  minds  of  others, 
who,  happily,  have  not  always  been  dullards  and  sentimentalists.  And 
the  more  we  can,  while  never  contradicting,  supplement  from  our  own 
personality,  the  nearer  do  we  come  to  what  we  may  dimly  imagine  to 
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have  been  the  composer's,  the  more  do  we  fill  up  the  void  which  he  has 
necessarily  left  in  his  music. 

We  can  say  definitely  enough  that  there  are  many  wrong  ways  of 
interpreting  music,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  saying  that  there  is  only 
one  that  is  right,  even  if  it  is  the  composer's  own.  Great  music  is  still 
greater  than  its  composer :  even  as  a  reader,  he  may  not  see  everything 
that  is  in  it,  and  as  a  performer  his  expression  may  very  easily  be  fatally 
blunted  by  technical  deficiency,  or  nervousness,  or  what  not.  Inter- 
pretations of  the  high  order  will  not  of  course  differ  so  much  as  will 
those  where  the  performer's  own  personality  is  not  bound  up  with  the 
composer's:  there  will  be  no  trivial  novelties  for  their  own  sake,  no 
impulsive  ill-assorted  eccentricities.  But  still  no  two  fine  performers, 
however  faithful  and  reverent,  will  see  the  music  in  exactly  the  same 
light:  there  is  more  than  ample  scope  for  individual  interpretation  in 
the  high  sense  of  that  often-abused  phrase.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
who  will  call  such  performance  "coldly  intellectual"  and  not  individual 
at  all :  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  regard  music  more  or  less  as  a  series 
of  sensuous  or  emotional  titillations  to  bring  themselves  to  judge  any- 
thing as  a  whole.  The  scholarship  which  is  in  some  sense  or  another  a 
necessary  part  of  a  fine  musical  personality  is  surely  not  incompatible 
with  human  feeling:  it  is  the  performer  who  adds,  in  its  due  measure, 
the  most  of  everything  to  what  the  composer  has  left  who  is  the  most 
truly  individual, — he  who  supplements  the  most  and  contradicts  not 
at  all. 


CHORUS  HUMANITIES. 

(G.  K.  Chesterton  in  London  Daily  News.) 

One  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  the  decline  of  true  popular 
sympathy  is  the  gradual  disappearance  in  our  time  of  the  habit  of 
singing  in  chorus.  Even  when  it  is  done  nowadays,  it  is  done  tenta- 
tively and  sometimes  inaudibly;  apparently  upon  some  preposterous 
principle  (which  I  have  never  clearly  grasped)  that  singing  is  an  art. 
In  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  drawing-room  a  lady  is  actually  asked 
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whether  she  sings.  In  the  old  democracy  of  the  dinner  table  a  man  was 
simply  told  to  sing,  and  he  had  to  do  it.  I  like  the  atmosphere  of  those 
old  banquets.  I  like  to  think  of  my  ancestors,  middle-aged  or  venerable 
gentlemen,  all  sitting  round  a  table  and  explaining  that  they  would 
never  forget  old  days  or  friends  with  a  rumpty-iddity-iddity,  or  letting 
it  be  known  that  they  would  die  for  England's  glory  with  their  tooral 
ooral,  etc. 

Even  the  vices  of  that  society  (which  sometimes,  I  fear,  rendered 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  song  almost  as  cryptic  and  inarticulate 
as  the  chorus)  were  displayed  with  a  more  human  softening  than  the 
same  vices  in  the  saloon  bars  of  our  own  time.  I  greatly  prefer  Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller  to  Mr.  Stanley  Ortheris.  I  prefer  the  man  who 
exceeded  in  rosy  wine  in  order  that  the  wing  of  friendship  might  never 
moult  a  feather  to  the  man  who  exceeds  quite  as  much  in  whiskeys  and 
sodas,  but  declares  all  the  time  that  he's  for  number  one,  and  that  you 
don't  catch  him  paying  for  other  men's  drinks.  The  old  men  of  pleas- 
ure (with  their  tooral  ooral)  got  at  least  some  social  and  communal 
virtue  out  of  pleasure.  The  new  men  of  pleasure  (without  the  slightest 
vestige  of  a  tooral  ooral)  are  simply  hermits  of  irreligion  instead  of 
religion,  anchorites  of  Atheism,  and  they  might  as  well  be  drugging 
themselves  with  hashish  or  opium  in  a  wilderness. 

But  the  chorus  of  the  old  songs  had  another  use  besides  this  obvious 
one  of  asserting  the  popular  element  in  the  arts.  The  chorus  of  a  song, 
even  of  a  comic  song,  has  the  same  purpose  as  the  chorus  in  a  Greek 
tragedy.  It  reconciles  men  to  the  gods.  It  connects  this  one  particular 
tale  with  the  cosmos  and  the  philosophy  of  common  things.  Thus  we 
constantly  find  in  the  old  ballads,  especially  the  pathetic  .ballads,  some 
refrain  about  the  grass  growing  green,  or  the  birds  singing,  or  the  woods 
being  merry  in  spring.  These  are  windows  opened  in  the  house  of 
tragedy;  momentary  glimpses  of  larger  and  quieter  scenes,  of  more 
ancient  and  enduring  landscapes.  Many  of  the  country  songs 
describing  crime  and  death  have  refrains  of  a  startling  joviality  like 
cock-crow,  just  as  if  the  whole  company  were  coming  in  with  a  shout 
of  protest  against  so  sombre  a  view  of  existence.  There  is  a  long  and 
gruesome  ballad  called   "The  Berkshire  Tragedy,"   about  a  murder 
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committed  by  a  jealous  sister,  for  the  consummation  of  which  a  wicked 
miller  is  hanged,  and  the  chorus  (which  should  come  in  a  kind  of  burst) 
runs, — 

And  I'll  be  true  to  my  love 
If  my  love'll  be  true  to  me. 

The  very  reasonable  arrangement  here  suggested  is  introduced,  I  think, 
as  a  kind  of  throw  back  to  the  normal;  a  reminder  that  even  "The 
Berkshire  Tragedy"  does  not  fill  the  whole  of  Berkshire.  The  poor 
young  lady  is  drowned,  and  the  wicked  miller  (to  whom  we  may  have 
been  affectionately  attached)  is  hanged,  but  still  a  ruby  kindles  in  the 
vine,  and  many  a  garden  by  the  water  blows.  Not  that  Omar's  type 
of  hedonistic  resignation  is  at  all  the  same  as  the  breezy  impatience  of 
the  Berkshire  refrain;  but  they  are  alike  in  so  far  as  they  gaze  out 
beyond  the  particular  complication  to  more  open  plains  of  peace.  The 
chorus  of  the  ballad  looks  past  the  drowning  maiden  and  the  miller's 
gibbet,  and  sees  the  lanes  full  of  lovers. 

This  use  of  the  chorus  to  humanize  and  dilute  a  dark  story  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  modern  view  of  art.  Modern  art  has  to  be  what  is 
called  "intense."  It  is  not  easy  to  define  being  intense;  but,  roughly 
speaking,  it  means  saying  only  one  thing  at  £  time,  and  saying  it  wrong. 
Modern  tragic  writers  have  to  write  short  stories:  if  they  wrote  long 
stories  (as  the  man  said  of  philosophy) ,  cheerfulness  would  creep  in. 
Such  stories  are  like  stings, — brief,  but  purely  painful.  And  doubtless 
they  bore  some  resemblance  to  some  lives  lived  under  our  successful 
scientific  civilization, — lives  which  tend  in  any  case  to  be  painful  and  in 
many  cases  to  be  brief.  But  when  the  artistic  people  passed  beyond 
the  poignant  anecdote  and  began  to  write  long  books  full  of  poignancy, 
then  the  reading  public  began  to  rebel  and  to  demand  the  recall  of 
romance.  The  long  books  about  the  black  poverty  of  cities  became  quite 
insupportable. 

The  Berkshire  tragedy  had  a  chorus,  but  the  London  tragedy  has  no 
chorus.  Therefore,  people  welcomed  the  return  of  adventurous  novels 
about  alien  places  and  times,  the  trenchant  and  swordlike  stories  of 
Stevenson.  But  I  am  not  narrowly  on  the  side  of  the  romantics.  I 
think  that  glimpses  of  the  gloom  of  our  civilization  ought  to  be  re- 
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corded.  I  think  that  the  bewilderments  of  the  solitary  and  sceptical 
soul  ought  to  be  preserved,  if  it  be  only  for  the  pity  (yes,  and  the 
admiration)  of  a  happier  time.  But  I  wish  that  there  were  some  way 
in  which  the  chorus  could  enter.  I  wish  that  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
of  stiff  agony  or  insane  terror  the  choir  of  humanity  could  come  in 
with  a  crash  of  music  and  tell  both  the  reader  and  the  author  that  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  human  experience.  Let  them  go  on  recording  hard 
scenes  or  hideous  questions,  but  let  there  be  a  jolly  refrain. 

Thus  we  might  read:  "As  Honoria  laid  down  the  volume  of  Ibsen 
and  went  wearily  to  her  window,  she  realized  that  life  must  be  to  her 
not  only  harsher,  but  colder,  than  it  was  to  the  comfortable  and  the 
weak.  With  her  tooral  ooral,  etc.";  or,  again:  "The  young  curate 
smiled  grimly  as  he  listened  to  his  great-grandmother's  last  words. 
He  knew  only  too  well  that  since  Phogg's  discovery  of  the  hereditary 
hairiness  of  goats  religion  stood  on  a  very  different  basis  from  that  which 
it  had  occupied  in  his  childhood.  With  his  rumpty-iddity,  rumpty- 
iddity,"  and  so  on.  Or  we  might  read:  "Furiel  Maybloom  stared 
gloomily  down  at  his  sandals,  as  he  realized  for  the  first  time  how  sense- 
less and  anti-social  are  all  ties  between  man  and  woman;  how  each 
must  go  his  or  her  way  without  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  headlong 
separation  of  their  souls."  And  then  would  come  in  one  deafening 
chorus  of  everlasting  humanity,  "but  I'll  be  true  to  my  love  if  my  love'll 
be  true  to  me." 

In  the  records  of  the  first  majestic  and  yet  fantastic  developments 
of  the  foundation  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  is  an  account  of  a  certain 
'Blessed  Brother  Giles.  I  have  forgotten  most  of  it,  but  I  remember  one 
fact, — that  certain  students  of  theology  came  to  ask  him  whether  he 
believed  in  free  will,  and,  if  so,  how  he  could  reconcile  it  with  necessity. 
On  hearing  the  question,  Saint  Francis's  follower  reflected  a  little  while, 
and  then  seized  a  fiddle  and  began  capering  and  dancing  about  the 
garden,  playing  a  wild  tune  and  generally  expressing  a  violent  and 
invigorating  indifference.  The  tune  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  the 
eternal  chorus  of  mankind,  that  modifies  all  the  arts  and  mocks  all 
the  individualisms,  like  the  laughter  and  thunder  of  some  distant  sea. 
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Overture  to  "IvEonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.    I,udwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  L/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio" was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  2g, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

f  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  " Overt ura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Iyeonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,   1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
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of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
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two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  'nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  "  Song  of  Thanks- 
giving" from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 
CROWLEY  Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.  FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND  ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 
London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 
Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 
Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Now  singing  in 
Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 
Italy  Venice  Milan'  Vercelli  etc. 
American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 
York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 
Miss  MARY  CARSON  (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc -Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss  ELMA  IGELMANN  m 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West  ^ 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence   New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,    Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss  LOUISE  ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss      JEWEL      GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.    PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital   etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fcac- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  FRANCIS  ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave.  Baptist  Church 

Mr.  WALTER  KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.   RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCE 

Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    UST   .....        ■  VA/UITMTV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

of  pupils  of  YYIYI.    L.    WFII  I  IN  t  T  ford   Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*  From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 
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Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL  j 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng, 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.   WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist   with    Pittsburg   Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth 

Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K, 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichier,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

m              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabnzio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

Violoncellos. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Schroeder,  A» 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley,  A.            Smalley,  R. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt.  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C                  Lorenz,  0. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach,  A» 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building.  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  'world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  J  354 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .      PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Sflgtntt  J^mplpng  ©nostra 

Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Handel    . 


Overture  in  D  major,  No.  i 


Maestoso. —  Allegro. 


Beethoven 


.    Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:   Presto  meno  assai.  - 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Lalo 


.     Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 


I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
IV.     Andante. 
V.     Rondo:  Allegro. 


Richard  Strauss         .       Tone-Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  '  ' 

— Liszt. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Wbt  Palatum  $tano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent \  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
•tore. 

Sole  Representatives 

H.  WE YMANN.  [8l  SON 

1010  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  Pa. 


Overture  No.  i  in  D  major George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;   died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  word  "overture"  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  was  often 
applied  to  the  first  movement  of  a  suite,  or  partita,  and  to  any  instru- 
mental composition  in  the  overture  form  that  was  then  prevalent. 
The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served  as  a  model 
for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first  part,  which 
was  a  slow  movement  characterized  as  "grave"  connected  with  a 
second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement.  The 
overture  was  usually  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  movement. 

This  overture  of  Handel's  is  one  of  a  series  of  concert  compositions. 

The  first  movement,  Maestoso,  D  major,  4-4,  is  a  piece  of  free  prel- 
uding for  full  orchestra. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  a  real  fugue  with 
coda.  The  subject  is  given  out  by  the  first  violins,  and,  as  it  runs  an 
octave  from  tonic  to  tonic,  the  response  of  the  second  violins  runs 
in  the  like  manner  from  dominant  to  dominant,  and  there  is  no  tonal 
mutation  necessary;  but  there  is  a  mutation  in  the  coda,  in  order  that 
the  second  entrance  of  the  subject  (violoncellos  and  double  basses) 
may  enter  in  the  tonic.  The  fugue  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  four 
real  voices,  but  it  is  not  strict.  Thus  the  violas  enter  on  an  occasion 
with  a  free  voice,  but  are  not  concerned  throughout  the  fugue  with 
subject  or  answer,  and  there  is  a  trumpet  figure  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject. 

The  overture  was  arranged  by  Franz  Wiillner  (born  at  Minister, 
January  28,  1832;  died  at  Braunfels,  September  7,  1902).  He  filled 
out  places  in  the  original  score, — places  that  the  composer  would  have 
filled  up  with  an  improvised  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord.  In 
Wullner's  version  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  three  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"Gl  RL  of  the  GOLDEN  WEST" 

PUCCINI'S   LATEST   OPERA 

First  performance  in  any  country,  early  in  December,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York 

Followed  by  performances  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston  Opera 
Co.,  in  Chicago,  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Vocal  Score  and  separate  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental 

in  preparation 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,    PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 


BE 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBEL  BROS. 
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Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  181 1  or  even  18 10.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch-book 
that  belonged  to  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm, 
were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  18 18  to  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part."  An- 
other sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  he  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  18 12.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manuscript  that 
belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription: 
"Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  i3ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder  cut  the 
paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  was 
therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July. 
Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  181 2:  "I  promise  you  imme- 
diately a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now 
have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote 
on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter." 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was  completed  May  13, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed  at  a  concert  of  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1 8 1 2  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano- 

LEEFSON-HILLEoc?Ef^ 

Weightman  Building,  1524-26  Chestnut  Street 

FACULTY 

MAURITS    LEEFSON  RICHARD    LUCHT 

JULIUS    LEEFSON  Mrs.  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 

Miss  ELSIE    STEWART    HAND  ROBERT  SCHURIG 
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forte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  equale  for  four  trom- 
bones, the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  18 13. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  18 12-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder,  and  overtures  by 
Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrangements 
for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau." 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg,  August 
15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he  settled  at 
Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for  himself  by 
inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  court 
mechanician,  and  in  181 6  he  constructed  a  metronome,  though  Winkel 
of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also  made  ear-trumpets 
and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His  life  was  a  singular 
one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.     Two  leading  French 
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biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother  Leonhard" 
invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but  they  are  wholly 
wrong.  Fetis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panhar- 
monicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston 
to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement. 
No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  "Organographies 
repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."  But 
Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here.  He  landed 
at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 
of  the  panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."  He  brought 
with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and  he  opened  an  exhibition  of 
them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1826.  The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.  Malzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen' s  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess 
Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Malzel 
had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him.  Malzel  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and  closed  Octo- 
ber 28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and  in  1833.  On 
his  second   visit  he   added  "The  Conflagration  of   Moscow,"*  pano- 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834)  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 
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rama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand  dollars. 
Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panharmonicon  legend.  He  also 
exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig  "Otis" 
on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838,  and  he  was 
buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  published  his 
eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope,  where  the 
music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess  Player  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at  Philadelphia, 
July  5,  1854.  A  most  interesting  and  minute  account  of  Malzel's  life 
in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  of  the 
First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859).  "See 
also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833);  the  "History  of  the 
Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston, 
1826;  Mendel's  " Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In  Poe's 
fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his 
Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story 
was  probably  not  written  before  1848.  Poe's  article,  "Maelzel's  Chess 
Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters  of  Vienna, 
who  looked  after  the  cannon  in  "Wellington's  Sieg";  the  young 
Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven  said 
to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he 
never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  could  do  nothing  with  him;  he 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat ! ' '  Spohr  and  Mayseder 
were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh 
was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  among  the 
double-basses.     Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek,  the 
other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht  bei 
Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  October  of  18 13  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French  troops  in  Spain  on 
June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded  Beethoven  to  compose 
the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and  furnished  material  for  it,  and  had 
even  given  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject 
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of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea  was  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts, 
so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Beethoven  to  go  to  London. 
He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were 
scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement 
for  his  panharmonicon  would  then  be  of  more  value.  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV.,  and 
forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 
The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  1 2  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten  and 
five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four  thousand 
six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "extraordinary 
pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  second  movement 
was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  enduring  impression  on 
me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  and 
often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony, 
and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take 
their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go." 
It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch 
lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring 
into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic 
yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  his  own  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  passage 
of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder,  he  said 
circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven  answered: 
"I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale  has  been 
disputed. 
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Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  performances. 
"It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that  busied  himself 
actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all  the  details.  I 
owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  offering 
my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ardent  vow 
made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the 
country.' ' 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  18 14.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Tsarina  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience.  The  concert 
was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but  the  hall  was 
half  empty. 


* 

*  * 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Academy,  November  25,  1843. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  November  18,  1843,  when  Mr.  U.  C.  Hill  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Leipsic  was  on  December  12,  1816.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  "by  general  request"  on  April  23,  18 17,  and  a 
third  soon  followed.  Yet  Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann, could  find  nothing  in  the  music,  and  he  declared  that  musicians 
critics,  amateurs,  and  frankly  unmusical  persons  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  this  symphony,  especially  the  first  movement  and  the 
finale,  had  been  composed  in  a  lamentable  state  of  drunkenness  (trun- 
kenen  Zustand) ;   it  lacked  melody,  etc. 

Other  first  performances:  London,  June  9,  181 7  (Philharmonic  So- 
ciety). Only  the  allegretto  found  favor  with  the  critics.  Paris, — the 
allegretto  was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  of  the  Op£ra  in  182 1, 
and  it  was  substituted  for  the  larghetto  of  the  Second  Symphony,  in  D 
major.  In  1828  the  Seventh  Symphony,  as  a  whole,  was  played  in  a 
transcription  for  the  pianoforte,  eight  hands,  April  20,  by  Bertini  (the 
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transcriber),  Liszt,  Sowinski,  and  Schunke.  The  first  orchestral  per- 
formance of  the  whole  was  by  the  Soci£te*  des  Concerts,  March  i,  1829, 
under  the  direction  of  Habeneck.  St.  Petersburg,  March  6,  1840.  Mos- 
cow, December  28,  i860.  In  Italy  the  Societa  orchestrale  romana  per- 
formed the  symphony  seven  times  during  the  years  1874-98. 

The  symphony  was  played  at  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris  twenty 
times  from  February  8,  1874,  to  December,  1905.  It  was  played 
thirty-five  times  at  Lamoureux  concerts  in  Paris  from  October  23,  1881, 
to  March  17,  1906.  The  symphony  was  "danced"  by  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Laporte  conducted 
Colonne's  orchestra. 


* 
*  * 


Beethoven  gave  a  name,  "Pastoral,"  to  his  Sixth  Symphony.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  sketch  a  simple  programme,  but  he  added  this  caution 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  eager  to  find  in  music  anything  or 
everything  except  the  music  itself:  "Rather  the  expression  of  the  re- 
ceived impression  than  painting."  Now  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  a 
.  return  to  absolute  music,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  abstract. 

Yet  see  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  Seventh  Symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  delivered 
from  the  French  yoke.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly 
festival.  Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern 
race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old 
edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme:  "Arrival  of  the  Villagers; 
Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast." 
Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured 
a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs ;  while  Dtirenberg, 
a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous 
odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle  of  giants  or  war- 
riors of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibicheff  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken  revel, 
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to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recreations.  Even 
Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as  "the  apotheosis  of 
the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Stromkarl"  of  Sweden, 
who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should  dance  to  only  ten  of 
them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if 
any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and  cups,  the  grandmother, 
the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing. 
"The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this 
eleventh  variation!" 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled  in  choice 
of  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture,  book,  man, 
statue.     He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  aesthete-pianist  in  Punch. 

But  why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe"  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
theme  of  the  trio  in  the  third  movement'  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  appreciation 
of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  delight. 
Such  music  needs  no  analysis:  it  escapes  the  commentator.  As  the 
landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the  symphony  is  in  the  ear 
of  the  hearer. 


* 

*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,' 4-4.  A  melodic  phrase  is  given  to  the  oboe,  then  clarinets, 
horns,  bassoons,  against  crashing  chords  of  the  full  orchestra.  This 
figure  is  worked  contrapuntally  against  alternate  ascending  scale 
passages  in  violins  and  in  basses.  There  is  a  modulation  to  C  major. 
A  more  melodious  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate  dance  theme,  is  given 
out  by  wood-wind  instruments,  then  repeated  by  the  strings,  while 
double-basses,  alternating  with  oboe  and  bassoon,  maintain  a  rhythmic 
accompaniment.     (A  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  developed  out  of 
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this  rhythmic  figure,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  movements 
of  this  symphony  are  in  the  closest  relationship  with  this  same  figure.) 
The  initial  motive  is  developed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A 
major;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  second  theme,  F  major;  and  a 
short  coda  leads  to  the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet."  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  the  strings.  It  is  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp  minor, 
goes  through  E-flat  major  in  the  wood- wind  to  B  major  in  the  full 
orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion  theme  is 
made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  third 
section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although  the  first 
theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.     The  coda  is  rather  long. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  in  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
and  violoncellos  sing  a  counter- theme.  The  first  violins  now  have  the 
chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  counter-theme.  At 
last  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  sound  the  solemn,  march-like 
motive,  and  the  counter-theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  The 
rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
the  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.  A  tuneful  second  theme,  A  major, 
is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first  violins, 
while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  by  the  basses.  There  is  a 
modulation  to  C  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads  to  the 
second  part.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  counter-theme  in  wood-wind 
instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  basses  and  figuration  for  the 
other  strings.  There  is  a  short  fugato  on  the  same  theme,  and  the 
second  theme  enters  as  before.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  The  third  movement,  Presto,  F  major,  3-4,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo. 
The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  meno  presto,  D  major,  3-4,  is  said  to  be  that 
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of  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  Lower  Austria.  "This  scherzo  in  F  major 
is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony  has  to  fall  back  into  the 
principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major."  A  high-sustained  A  runs 
through  the  trio. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on  two 
themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as  Beethoven 
achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression  of  exuberant 
joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would  have  said, — 
so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious,  bacchantic 
first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  coda 
to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a  song."  There  is 
imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  bacchan- 
tic theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate  nature  is  announced  by 
the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  instruments.  There  are  strong 
accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasized  by  full  orchestra,  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  measure.  Brilliant  passage-work  of  the  orchestra, 
constantly  increasing  in  strength,  includes  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 
There  is  a  repeat.  The  first  theme  is  then  developed  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  but  the  theme  itself  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  is 
preserved.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  A  major.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the 
second  theme  is  now  in  A  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda  with  a  develop- 
ment of  the  figure  from  the  first  theme  over  a  bass  which  changes  from 
E  to  D-sharp  and  back  again.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 
is  used  fortissimo,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  con- 
spicuous figure  from  the  main  theme. 
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Spanish  Symphony  for  Vioun  and  Orchestra,  Op.   21. 

Bdouard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Bspagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  Februarys,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 

*  * 
The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme.     , 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.     The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
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the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.  The  second 
theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.  The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the 
saltarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with 
figures  from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and 
with  one  or  two    subsidiary   themes,  constitutes    the    whole    of    the 

movement. 

* 
*  * 

Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was" 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  "Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecoeur,  who  took  the  second 
frix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programmes  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Loisa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys  " 
(1888).     His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
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in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
beard  and  moustache,  "which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diplomat."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music- 
drama.  His  temperament  was  French;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 


* 

*  * 


Lalo's  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.  His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
and  the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 

1859. 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  his 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norv£gienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  "Romance-Serenade"  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portfolio  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  sonata 
(1872);  Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  'cello  (1859);  Pianoforte  Trio, 
No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);    Pianoforte  Concerto   (1889);    music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
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(1891);  Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);  Sonata  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
"Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 
have  been  sung  in  concert. 


* 


This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  by  Charles  M.  Loeffler,  November  12,  1887.  It  has  been 
played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  March  13,  1897,  March  10,  1900,  March  12,  1904. 


* 
*  * 


Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  '%e  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to"  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied:  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  'Giselle'*  for  you? " 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and  Lalo  set  music 
to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Philipot  (1824-97)  for  his 
"  Le  Magnifique,"  an  opera-comique  in  one  act  which  was  not  performed 
until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was  judged  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing  "  Fiesque  "  at  the  Opera,  but 
Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  Just  as  the  opera  was 
about  to  be  performed  at  the  Monnaie,  the  director,  Vachot,  died. 
Lalo  published  the  score;    fragments  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in 

*  "Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Theophile  Gautier  and  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  28,  1841,  with  Carlotta  Grisi  as 
chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success,  and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France 
until  the  appearance  of  Delibes'  "Coppelia"  (1870)  and  "Sylvia"  (1876). 
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Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an  intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Odeon, 
May  4,  1873.  Pages  of  this  opera  were  afterward  used  by  L,alo  in  his 
pantomime  music  for  "Neron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891). 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not 
seriously  injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally 
designed  for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that  had 
already  been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician:  "  He  would 
even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found,  by  an  ingenious 
protest  against  the  unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an  old  work  of  genuine 
merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  making  his  music  known  to 
those  [who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  it."  (The  first  over- 
ture to  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one  played  in  1876,  and  afterward 
rewritten,  was  originally  intended  for  an  opera  planned  before  "  Fiesque," 
but  never  published.)  Lalo  also  used  pages  of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  produced  by  Lamoureux,  February  13,  1887;  the 
introduction  to  the  first  movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte 
before  the  third  act;  the  scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  and  an 
episode  is  the  ensemble,  "Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  Leonore, 
Verrina,  and  chorus;  the  theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie, 
"Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!"  in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement 
in  his  Aubade  for  ten  instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque"; 
but  the  best  pages  of  " Fiesque"  were  used  in  the  opera,  "La  Jacquerie," 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera 
or  oratorio  for  another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference, 
as  when  he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon,  entitled 
"  Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "  Yvan  le  Terrible" ;*  and  the  romance  of  Micaela 
in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for  an  opera 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that  Gounod  had  read  or,  rather, 
sung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was  never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other 
operas. 
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"Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.*  Lalo  was  given  to  quoting 
from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love  to  Rozenn 
in  "L,e  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad  phrase  from 
the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  russe"  (1881)  is  given  to  the  brass 
after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of  "  L,e  Roi  d'Ys." 

I  mentioned  in  the  Programme  Book  of  November  23  the  little  time 
given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet,  "Namouna";  how  he 
worked  on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
and  how  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was 
nearly  completed,  and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
orchestrate  the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who 
saw  a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  question 
of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself,"  when  the  dancer 
MeYante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out,  on  the  ground 
that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by  him. 
There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Mme. 
Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it.  "Namouna"  was 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli  injured  a  foot,  and  the 
performance  was  postponed.  There  were  then  cruel  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  music  had  been  found  inadequate.  Meanwhile  friends 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the  production  of  "Francoise  de 
Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that,  if  Mme.  San- 
galli were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss  Rosita  Mauri  would  replace  her. 
This  was  in   1882.     She,  hearing  this,  answered  her  informant:    "I 

*  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "Guzla  de  l'fimir,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La  Coupe  du  Roi  du  Thule." 
He  had  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal,"  and  he  worked  some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of 
"Griselidis,"  which  he  began  in  1871,  and  of  "Le  Cid"  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas 
in  hieroglyphics  which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "Carmen"  he  was  busied  es- 
pecially with  "  Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  Leon  Halevy's  "Les  Templiers." 
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shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  I  shall 
dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be  dead!"  She  did  not  die:  she  danced 
Namouna  on  the  day  she  named. 

After  "LeRoi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte  concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889)  and 
the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  -'  La  Jacquerie," 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Merimee's  historical  drama  except 
the  title  and  the  scene  of  action.  Lalo  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 
and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of  this  opera,  which  was 
completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard  and  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  performance  at  Aix-les-Bains  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
December  23,  1895,  with  Miss  Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  Jer6me,  Bouvet, 
Hermann-Devries,  Dufour,  and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss 
Loventz,  Jer6me,  Bouvet,  Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The 
music  of  Lalo  made  little  effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He  did  not  finish  his  last  opera.  His  death  during  the  commo- 
tion excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid  tribute 
to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  (See  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "La  Musique  Francaise  Mo- 
derne,"  Paris,  1897,  and  that  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux 
Profils  de  Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 

A  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to  raise  a  statue  to  Lalo 
in  his  birthplace,  Lille.     The  sculptor  will  be  Maurice  Quef. 
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"Death  and  Transfiguration,' '  Tone-poem  for  Fuu<  Orchestra, 
Op.  24 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  21,  1890.  This  convention,  according  to  Theodor  Miiller-Reuters' 
"Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliteratur,"  was  held  June  19-22. 
There  were  three  orchestral  concerts  in  the  City  Theatre  (June  19,  21, 
22);  a  concert  in  the  Hauptkirche  zu  St.  Georg  (June  20);  and  two 
chamber  music  concerts  in  Clemda  Hall  (June  20,  21). 

The  other  works  performed  for  the  first  time  were  Draeseke's  Prelude 
to  "Penthesilea";  Franz  Schubert's  "Tantum  Ergo"  and  Offertory 
(MS.);  duet  from  Hans  Sommer's  opera  "Loreley";  Strauss's  "Bur- 
leske"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Eugen  d' Albert,  pianist);  Wein- 
gartner's  Entr'acte  from  "Malawika";  d' Albert's  Symphony,  Op.  4; 
Robert  Kahn's  String  Quartet,  Op.  8;  Philipp  Wolf  rum's  Pianoforte 
Quintet;  R.  von  Perger's  String  Quartet,  Op.  15;  Frederick  I^amond's 
Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  2;  Arnold  Krug's  Vocal  Quartet,  Op.  32;  Ivan 
Knorr's  "Ukrainische  Liebeslieder,"  Op.  5. 

The  second  performance  was  at  Weimar,  January  12,  1 891,  at  the 
third  subscription  concert  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre.  Strauss  led 
from  manuscript. 

The  third  performance  was  at  the  Eighth  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
Berlin,  February  23,  1891.     The  composer  again  led  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1897.  It  was  performed  again  at  Symphony  Concerts  in 
Boston,  March  18,  1899,  February  7,  1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21, 
1906,  January  2,  1909. 

*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Weimar,  November  13,  1889:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  '  Don  Juan '  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  '  Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 
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The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  *  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

"In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschdpft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Zuge 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  ruttelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


Kampfesmud'  zuruckgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
"  Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1808),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend ! 
Dann  des  Junglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensguter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!  und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silenee  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 
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But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling!     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence !  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength— till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "  Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  "  Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  versions  of  Ritter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Ritter  evidently  misunderstood,  in  one 
instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduction  does 
not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  room," 
but  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man."  Thus  commentators 
and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.  The  earlier  version  of  the 
poem  was  published  on  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  at  Eisenach 
and  Weimar.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Stille,  einsam  ode  Nacht! 
Auf  dem  Totenbette  liegt  er. 

Fieberglut  wirft  ihn  empor 
Und  er  sieht  sein  ganzes  Leben 
Kindheit,  Jugend,  Mannerkampf, 
Bild  um  Bild  im  Traum  erscheinen. 

Was  er  suchte  je  und  je 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschweiss, 
Suchet — ach !  und  findet's  nimmer. 
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Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 

Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag, 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer 
Bricht  der  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 

Aber  machtig'tonet  ihm 

Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen 

Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht, 

Was  er  suchend  hier  ersehnt. 

* 
*   * 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known, and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London): — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.     My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 

•  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Bitter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play -actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wurzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  bead 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wurzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Bulow.  After  von  Bulow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  1  and  Fever-theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 

*  * 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood- wind,  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.     What  Mr.  Mauke 
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characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff).  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal  elabo- 
ration of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfigu- 
ration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 

ANTON  WITEK 

The  famous  violin  soloist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  now  concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

VITA  WITEK 

The  eminent  pianist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  EXCLUSIVELY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 

THE  VON  ENDE  VIOLIN  SCHOOL 
58  West  90th  Street.  New  York 

Distinguished  faculty  in  all  branches  of  music  includes  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Antoinette  Ward  (piano) ,  Herwegh 
von  Ende,  J.  Frank  Rice  (violin),  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Jacob  Massell  (singing),  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Edgar  Still- 
man-Kelley  (organ,  theory,  composition,  lectures) .     Send  for  free  prospectus. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY   BUILDING 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street.  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  tn  New  York 

Representing*  Miss  Clars  E.  Mnntfer 

Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


W  I   L  L  I AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  -  BOSTON 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-6fth  year  began  October  3.  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York 
M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 


SUMMER    COURSE 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

QPP08TUKITT  FOI  TEACIEIS  AND  SEIIOIS  JTODERTJ 

Music  Season   in   London  and  Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.    Catalog. 

Telephone  Riverside  6836 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sona! investigation   and  study  in   Moscow  and  St.    Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  eaaaaalcatlaas  ti  All  AH  6101  El  SALMON.  Caraitit  fall.  Raw  Tark  city 

Piraiaiat  statfla  aidrass.  Caraatia  lall.  I.T  Bastai.  Hasi.  (lutlaftaa  Claalars  .Taatdaii 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mme,  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Rfccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeth 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  fcugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Folev,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Cnrnerfle  Hall        -        -         -         Manhattan 
400  Washington  A  venae,  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DDFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street   -    New  York  City 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme  of  % 
FOURTH     CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  20 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


WM.  L.  WHITNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS 
246  HUNTINOTON  AVE. 

PORTLAND 

V.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING 

CONGRESS  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 

134  CARNEGIE  HALL 

CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

8  SPRING  STREET 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

, 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master,        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  E 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A, 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  EC 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R. 

Fabrizio,  C 
Griinberg,  M. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl.  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.          Kluge,  M.             Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                       Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.               Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

,  A. 

Harp. 

Tympanl 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

Supreme  in   Tone  and  Durability 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .      PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  20 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Weber    ' Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe" 

Strauss    .         .     "Don  Quixote"  (Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and 

Finale) :  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly 
Character,  Op.  35 

(Solo  Viola,  Mr.  Ferir) 


Wagner  .         .         .        Funeral  Music,  Act  III.,  from  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods" 

Wagner. "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 

Wagner  ....     Prelude  to  " The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Strauss'  **  Don  Quixote  " 
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Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me!" 

— Mischa  Ei^man. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  &  SON 

1010  CHESTNUT  STREET;  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


■■■ 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe"      Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"  Euryanthe, "  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  founded 
by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
"Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de 
Savoye,  sa  mie, " — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  (•"  Decameron, "  second  day, 
ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — music  by  von  Weber, 
was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera  theatre,  Vienna,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe,  Henriette  Sontag; 
Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller);  Bertha,  Miss  Teimer; 
Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart,  Forti;  King  Ludwig, 
Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and  com- 
pleted it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the  overture 
at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out. " 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera  house. 
There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly  dressed  wo- 
man, with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her  shoulders,  was 
going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room  for  me!     I  am  the 

Grand    Operas   to   be    Performed  this   Season   in 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 

"GIRL    OF   THE    GOLDEN   WEST."      By  "LA  BOHEME.  ••    By  G.  Puccini 

G.Puccini  Vocal  Score.    English  text           .           .    $2.50 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  and  English          .    $4.00  Piano  Score             ....      2.00 

Piano  Score             ....      2.00  Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           ,       .25 
Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .        .35 

"MADAM  BUTTERFLY."    By  G.Puccini  "MANON  LESCAUT."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .      3.50  Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English            .  3.50 

Piano  Score             ....      2.00  Pian°  Score     „        •  .  _    • .  .       •           •  3-5<> 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts               .35  Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .35 

"TOSCA."    By  G.Puccini  "GERMANIA."    By  A.  Franchetti 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .  3.50  Vocal  Score.    Italian  text             .           .  5.00 

Piano  Score              ....  2.00  Piano  Score              ....  3.50 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .  .25  Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .35 

Vocal  Scores  of  the  above  operas  can  be  obtained  in  Italian  and  French  texts 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth   Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  In  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBEL  BROS. 
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poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy,  who  had  forgotten 
to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempting  to  find  her  seat. 
The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber  appeared  in  the  orchestra, 
and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal  for  beginning  was  given, 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal..  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic. "  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any  im- 
pression at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23 :  "  That  the  over- 
ture failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about  its 
difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as  that  of 
Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satisfaction  and, 
as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is  de- 
rived from  Adolar's  phrase:  "  Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Euryanth' " 
(act  i.,  No.  4) .  The  original  tonality  is  preserved,  This  theme  is  devel- 
oped brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full  orchestra 

LEEFSON-HILLESEfri 

Weightman  Building,  1524-26  Chestnut  Street 

FACULTY 

MAURITS    LEEFSON  RICHARD   LUCHT 

JULIUS    LEEFSON  Mrs.  WILLIAM  FAULKNER 

Miss  ELSIE   STEWART    HAND   ROBERT  SCHURIG 

Miss  LILLIAN    COPE  EMIL    SIMON 

Miss  SELMA   KATZENSTEIN       PAUL    RAHMIG 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  HEPPE  BUILT 


NOTICE 


Until  further  notice 
we  will  RENT  what 
is  known  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  Talk- 
ing Machines.  It  sells 
for  $200  net  cash, 
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and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos  leads  to  the 
second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the  first  violins 
over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme  is  associated 
in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich  kaum!"  from 
Adolar's  air,  "  Wehen  mir  Lufte  Run' "  (act  ii.,  No.  12).  The  measures 
of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then  after  a  long 
organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglantine's 
vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won  the  affection 
of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of  Emma  and  Udo, 
her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of  Adolar,  had  appeared 
to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved  her  faithfully.  He  fell 
in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless,  she  took  poison  from  a 
ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo;  and,  wretched  ghost,  she 
was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring  of  poison  should  be  wet 
with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in  her  time  of  danger  and  ex- 
treme need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals  the  ring  from  the  sepulchre 
and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to  the  court,  and  swears  that  Eury- 
anthe gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to  Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard 
in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where  Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart, 
sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden  remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon 
after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "  Euryanthe, "  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline, "  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily  per- 
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suaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn,  of 
favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep,  sees 
"on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
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von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb ;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is  a 
canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by  the 
coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an  eaves- 
dropper." There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close  of  the 
opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should  appear. 
Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing  to  intro- 
duce such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the  experiment 
was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties  and  at 
Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended  by 
Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a  fiery 
allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner  of 
Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister, "  also  known  as  overture  "zu  Riibe- 
zahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no  such 
change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of  the  point 
whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal  and  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's  "Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and.  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a 
return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in  E-flat. 
The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "  Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  was  born  at  Wesselbiiren,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean,  on  August  30,  1871.  His  father  was  a  violinist, 
and  all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  piano- 
forte when  he  was  six  years  old,  and,  when  he  was  ten,  his  father  began 
to  give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with 
Gowa,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public.  He  afterward 
studied  at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel.  and  made  his  debut  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  About  ten  years  ago  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  invited  him  to  be  the  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kain  Orchestra  at 
Munich,  and  he  left  that  orchestra  in  1905,  to  take  the  like  position 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt, 
whom  he  taught.  In  Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettich 
and  Weingartner  in  a  trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet. 
He  first  played  in  the  United  States  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  28,  1905  (Dvorak's 
Concerto  in  B  minor  for  violoncello).  On  January  5,  1907,  he  played 
at  a  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston  Volkmann's  Concerto  in  A  minor, 
Op.  33;  on  February  29,  1908,  Dohnanyi's  Concert  Piece  in  D  major 
for  orchestra,  with  violoncello  obbligato,  Op.  12  (first  time  in  Boston); 
on  March  13,  1909,  Gradener's  concerto  for  violoncello,  Op.  45  (first 
time  in  America);  and  on  October  30,  19 10,  Gustav  Strube's  Concerto 
in  E  minor  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (MS.),  first  performance. 

In  1905-06  and  1906-07  Mr.  Warnke  was  the  violoncellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Quartet  (with  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  and  Ferir). 
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"Don  Quixote"  (Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and 
Finale)  :  Fantastical  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  a  Knightly 
Character,  Op.  35 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Don  Quixote  (Introduzione,  Tema  con  Variazioni,  e  Finale):  Fan- 
tastische  Variationen  iiber  ein  Thema  ritterlichen  Characters,"  was 
composed  at  Munich  in  1897.  (The  score  was  completed  on  Decem- 
ber 29th  of  that  year.)  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Giirzenich 
concert,  Cologne,  from  manuscript,  Franz  Wullner  conductor,  March 
8,  1898.  Friedrich  Griitzmacher  was  the  solo  violoncellist.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago  orchestra,  Chi- 
cago, Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  January  7,  1899,  Bruno  Steindel, 
'cellist. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  February  13,  1904. 
Mr.  Krasselt  then  played  the  violoncello  solo  and  Mr.  Zach  was  the 
solo  viola  player.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the 
work  at  its  Pension  Fund  Concert,  April  19,  1904,  when  Dr.  Strauss 
conducted. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon, 
six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  tenor  tuba,  one  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, wind-machine,  harp,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins, 
twelve  violas,  ten  'cellos,  eight  double-basses.  It  is  dedicated  to  Joseph 
Dupont. 

Much  has  been  written  in  explanation  of  this  work,  which  followed 
"Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  Op.  30  (1896),  and  preceded  "Ein  Helden- 
leben,"  Op.  40  (1898).  Mr.  Arthur  Harm  has  written  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-seven  pages  in  elucidation,  and  in  this  pamphlet  are  many 
wondrous  things.  We  are  told  that  certain  queer  harmonies  intro- 
duced in  an  otherwise  simple  passage  of  the  Introduction  "character- 
ize admirably  the  well-known  tendency  of  Don  Quixote  toward  false 
conclusions." 
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It  is  said  that  ' '  Don  Quixote ' '  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
poser himself  was  inclined  "to  be  conscious  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  his 
own  over-zealous  hyper-idealism  and  ironical  at  its  expense."  The 
writer  of  the  programme  book  prepared  for  the  Strauss  Festival  at 
London  in  June,  1903,  makes  this  statement,  which,  with  a  knowledge 
of  Cervantes's  romance,  might  serve  any  one  who  is  not  too  curious, 
who  does  not  insist  on  knowing  every  detail  in  a  musical  panorama: 
' '  When  we  talk  of  musical  characterization,  in  the  sense  in  which  mod- 
ern music  'characterizes,'  we  do  not  of  course  mean,  for  example, 
that  music  could  draw  a  picture  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza — 
or  tell  us  that  the  one  was  tall  and  thin,  and  the  other  short  and  stout, 
any  more  than  it  could  describe  the  color  of  Dulcinea's  eyes.  But  it 
is — in  the  view  of  the  modern  writers — possible  for  music,  by  means 
of  harmonic  color,  tone  color,  and  melodic  contour,  to  symbolize  a 
character.  Further,  if  we  study  the  subjects  of  Strauss's  symphonic 
poems,  we  shall  find  that  each  of  them  deals  with  a  well-defined  type 
of  humanity,  since  an  individual  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  symphonic  poem 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  typical  of  something  common  to  all  human  nature. 
And  so  Don  Quixote  is  synonymous  with  the  hyper-idealist,  *  whose 
lack  of  practical  wisdom  brings  shipwreck  to  all  his  noble  schemes — 
just  as  Sancho  Panza  is  the  embodiment  of  sound  and  homely  com- 
mon sense.  After  all,  it  is  largely  because  Cervantes  had  the  skill  to 
elevate  Don  Quixote  into  a  broadly  human  type  which  is  for  all  time 
that  his  work  has  endured;  and  the  composer's  main  object  has  been 
to  grasp  just  those  enduring  features.     Without  going  so  far  as  some 

*  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  has  well  said:  "Of  madness  there  are  two  kinds:  Don  Quixote's,  which 
is  sublime,  and  his  commentators',  which  is  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Like  his  contemporary,  Shakespeare,  like 
Dickens  and  Balzac,  Cervantes  was  strongly  drawn  by  the  workings  of  the  abnormal  human  mind.  Their 
fascination  for  him  was  unceasing;  in  'El  Licenciado  Vidriera,'  in  'El  Coloquio  de  los  Perros,'  in  'El  Celoso 
Extremeno,'  in  episodic  touches  innumerable,  he  reverts  with  unfaltering  interest  to  the  theme  of  madness. 
With  his  exact,  intuitive  insight,  he  was  a  psychologist  without  theories  and  without  (one  may  say)  know- 
ing it.  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote  are  something  more  than  mere  contemporaries  in  point  of  time:  they  are 
brethren  insane  with  a  difference,  twin  examples  developed  with  a  rigorous,  natural  logic.  If  'Hamlet'  be 
the  tragedy  of  thought,  'Don  Quixote'  is  the  tragi-comedy  of  action.  Where  the  one  dreamer  doubts  of  the 
real,  the  other  believes  without  reserve  in  the  visionary."  Yet  some  would  have  us  believe  that  the  book 
is  a  satirical  romance  with  a  key.  According  to  Defoe,  Don  Quixote  was  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia.  Raw- 
don  Lubbock  Brown  supplies  a  key  from  Don  Quixote  as  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  the  three  ass-colts,  the  three 
princes  of  Savoy, — Philip,  Victor  Amadeus,  and  Emmanuel  Philibert.  Even  Walter  Savage  Landor  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Don  Quixote  represents  Charles  V.,  and  that  the  book  is  "the  most  dexterous  attack 
ever  made  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,"  inasmuch  as  "Dulcinea  was  the  peerless,  the  immaculate;  and 
death  was  denounced  against  all  who  hesitated  to  admit  the  assertion  of  her  perfections." — P.  H. 
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German  commentators  .  .  .  we  can  see  in  it  [the  Don  Quixote  theme] 
a  musical  picture  of  a  '  beautiful,  ineffectual '  nature,  infinitely  pathetic, 
though  we  cannot  but  smile  at  it.  In  the  Sancho  Panza  theme  there 
is  a  humor  of  the  kind  which  has  been  called  '  unbuttoned ' ;  and  it  is 
in  the  constant  action  and  reaction  of  the  two  elements  that  the  chief 
musical  as  well  as  psychological  interest  of  'Don  Quixote'  resides. 
.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  intense  realism  of  'Don  Quixote,'  we  must  not 
forget,  in  considering  it,  the  epithet  'fantastic,'  which  the  composer 
has  applied  to  the  work;  the  music  is,  in  short,  mostly  a  realistic  rep- 
resentation of  phantasms  rather  than  of  actual  occurrences,  though 
the  bleating  sheep  of  the  second  Variation  are  of  course  real  enough. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  the  wind-machine  is  used  to  simulate 
not  a  real  gale,  but  a  gale  imagined  by  Don  Quixote." 


^     Hs 


There  is  no  programme  attached  to  the  score  of  this  work.  The 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  gives  certain  information  concerning  the 
composer's  purposes. 

"Don  Quixote"  is  divided  into  an  introduction,  a  Theme  with  Varia- 
tions, and  a  Finale.  The  sections  are  connected  without  a  break.  The 
solo  violoncello  represents  the  Knight,  and  the  solo  viola  Sancho  Panza. 
Each  variation  portrays  an  incident  in  the  novel. 

Introduction. 

Massiges  Zeitmass  (moderato),  D  major,  4-4.  Don  Quixote  plunged 
himself  deeply  in  his  reading  of  books  of  knighthood,  "and  in  the  end, 
through  his  little  sleep  and  much  reading,  he  dried  up  his  brains  in  such 
sort,  as  he  lost  wholly  his  judgment.  His  fantasy  was  filled  with  those 
things  that  he  read,  of  enchantments,  quarrels,  battles,  challenges, 
wounds,  wooings,  loves,  tempests,  and  other  impossible  follies."  *  The 
first  theme  (wind  instruments)  foreshadows  the  typical  Don  Quixote 
motive,  and  is  here  typical  of  knight-errantry  in  general.  The  next 
section  (strings)  represents  the  idea  of  knightly  gallantry,  and  the  whole 
theme  ends  with  the  passages  that  include  the  strange  harmonies  and 

*  Quotations  from  the  novel  itself  are  here  taken  from  the  translation  into  English  by  Thomas  Shelton 
(1612,  1620).— P.  H. 
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portray  his  madness.  These  strange  progressions  recur  frequently 
throughout  the  work.  "He  does  not  dream,"  says  Mr.  H.  W.  Harris, 
"that  his  reasoning  is  at  fault  or  that  he  is  the  victim  of  self-delusion; 
on  the  contrary,  he  ascribes  all  such  discrepancies  to  magic,  by  which 
he  believes  himself  to  be  persecuted,  which  is  clearly  being  employed 
to  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  his  judgment  assures  him  they 
really  should  be." 

The  first  section  of  the  first  theme  is  ornamented  (violas).  Don 
Quixote  grows  more  and  more  romantic  and  chivalric.  He  sees  the 
Ideal  Woman,  his  lady-love  (oboe).  The  trumpets  tell  of  a  giant 
attacking  her  and  her  rescue  by  a  knight.  "In  this  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction, the  use  of  mutes  on  all  the  instruments — including  the  tuba, 
here  so  treated  for  the  first  time — creates  an  indescribable  effect  of 
vagueness  and  confusion,  indicating  that  they  are  mere  phantasms 
with  which  the  Knight  is  concerned,  which  cloud  his  brain."  A  Pen- 
itent enters  (muted  violas  jj).  Don  Quixote's  brain  grows  more  and 
more  confused.  The  orchestral  themes  grow  wilder.  An  augmented 
version  of  the  first  section  of  the  theme  (brass),  followed  by  a  harp 
glissando,  leads  to  shrill  discord — the  Knight  is  mad.  "The  repeated 
use  of  the  various  sections  of  the  first  theme  shows  that  his  madness 
has  something  to  do  with  chivalry."  Don  Quixote  has  decided  to  be 
a  Knight-errant. 

Theme. 

"Don  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance;  Sancho 
Panza."  Moderato,  D  minor,  4-4.  The  Don  Quixote  theme  is  an- 
nounced by  solo  'cello.  It  is  of  close  kin  to  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction. Sancho  Panza  is  typified  by  a  theme  given  first  to  bass  clari- 
net and  tenor  tuba;  but  afterward  the  solo  viola  is  the  characteristic 
instrument  of  Sancho. 

Variation  I. 

The  Knight  and  the  Squire  set  out  on  their  journey.  "  In -a  leisurely 
manner,"  D  minor,  12-8.  The  beautiful  Dulcinea  of  Toboso  inspires 
the  Knight  (a  version  of  the  Ideal  Woman  theme),  who  soon  sees  some 
windmills  (brass)  and  prepares  to  attack.     A  breeze  arises  (wood-wind 
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and  strings),  and  the  Knight,  angry  at  the  challenge,  attacks,  and  is 
knocked  down  by  the  sails  (run  in  wood-wind,  harp  glissando,  heavy 
drum-beats). 

Variation  II. 

The  victorious  Battle  against  the  Host  of  the  Great  Emperor  Ali- 
fonfaron.  "Warlike,"  D  major,  4-4.  There  is  a  cloud  of  dust;  surely 
a  great  army  approaches;  the  Knight  rushes  to  fight,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  Sancho,  who  sees  the  sheep.  There  is  a  pastoral  figure 
(wood- wind),  and  out  of  the  dust-cloud  (strings)  comes  a  chorus  of 
"Ba-a-a-a"  (muted  brass).  Don  Quixote  charges,  and  puts  the  foe 
to  confusion. 

Variation  III. 
The  Dialogues  of  the  Knight  and  the  Squire.  Moderato,  4-4.  San- 
cho questions  the  worth  of  such  a  life.  Don  Quixote  speaks  of  honor 
and  glory  (first  theme),  but  Sancho  sees  nothing  in  them.  The  dis- 
pute waxes  hot.  Don  Quixote  speaks  nobly  of  the  ideal.  Sancho 
prefers  the  easy  and  comfortable  realities  of  life.  At  last  his  master 
is  angry  and  bids  him  hold  his  tongue. 

Variation  IV. 
The  Adventure  with  the  Penitents.  "Somewhat  broader,"  D  minor, 
4-4.  A  church  theme  (wind  instruments)  announces  the  approach 
of  a  band  of  pilgrims.  Don  Quixote  sees  in  them  shameless  robbers 
and  desperate  villains,  and  he  attacks  them.  They  knock  him  sense- 
less and  go  on  their  prayerful  way.     Sancho,  sorely  disturbed,  rejoices 
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when  his  master  shows  signs  of  life,  and,  after  he  has  helped  him,  lies 
down  by  his  side  and  goes  to  sleep  (bass  tuba,  double-bassoon). 

Variation  V. 

The  Knight's  Vigil.  "Very  slow,"  4-4.  Don  Quixote  is  ashamed 
to  sleep.  He  follows  the  knightly  custom  and  holds  watch  by  his 
armor.  Dulcinea  answers  his  prayers  and  appears  to  his  vision  (the 
Ideal  Woman  theme;  horn) .  A  cadenza  for  harp  and  violins  leads  to 
a  passage  indicative  of  his  rapture. 

Variation  VI. 
The  Meeting  with  Dulcinea.  G  major,  2-4,  3-4.  A  common  coun- 
try wench  comes  along  (wood- wind,  tambourine),  and  Sancho  by  way 
of  jest  points  her  out  to  his  master  as  Dulcinea.  The  Knight  cannot 
believe  it.  Sancho  swears  it  is  so.  The  Knight  suddenly  knows 
that  some  magic  has  worked  this  transformation,  and  he  vows  ven- 
geance.      • 

Variation  VII. 

The  Ride  through  the  Air.  D  minor,  8-4.  Knight  and  Squire  sit, 
blindfolded,  on  a  wooden  horse,  which,  as  they  have  been  made  to 
believe,  will  bear  them  through  the  air.  Their  respective  themes  soar 
skyward.  The  wind  whistles  about  them  (chromatic  flute  passages, 
harp,  drum-roll,  wind-machine).  They  stop  suddenly  (long-held  bas- 
soon note),  and,  looking  about  them,  they  think  themselves  still  on  the 
ground.  "The  persistent  tremolo  of  the  double-basses  on  one  note 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  two  did  not  really  leave  the  solid  earth." 

Variation  VIII. 
The  Journey  in  the  Enchanted  Bark.  Don  Quixote  sees  an  empty 
boat,  and  he  is  sure  it  is  sent  by  some  mysterious  power,  that  he  may 
do  a  glorious  deed.  He  and  Sancho  embark.  His  typical  theme  is 
changed  into  a  barcarolle.  The  boat  upsets,  but  they  succeed  in  gain- 
ing the  shore;  and  they  give  thanks  for  their  safety  (wind  instruments 
religioso) . 
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Variation  IX. 
The  Combat  with  two  Magicians.  "  Quickly  and  stormily,"  D  minor, 
4-4.  Don  Quixote  is  again  on  his  famous  horse,  eager  for  adventure. 
Two  peaceable  monks  are  jogging  along  on  their  mules,  and  the  Knight 
sees  in  them  the  base  magicians  who  have  worked  him  harm.  He 
charges  them  and  puts  them  to  flight.  The  two  themes  are  a  version 
of  the  Don  Quixote  motive  and  an  ecclesiastical  phrase  for  the  bassoons. 

Variation  X. 

Don  Quixote,  defeated  by  the  Knight  of-  the  White  Moon,  returns 
home,  and  resolves  to  be  a  shepherd.  "Know,  sir,"  said  the  Knight 
of  the  White  Moon,  "that  I  am  styled  the  Bachelor  Samson  Carrasco, 
and  am  one  of  Don  Quixote's  town;  whose  wild  madness  hath  moved 
as  many  of  us  as  know  him  to  compassion,  and  me  amongst  the  rest 
most;  and  believing  that  the  best  means  to  procure  his  health  is  to 
keep  him  quiet,  and  so  to  have  him  in  his  own  house,  I  thought  upon 
this  device."  So  said  this  knight  after  the  furious  battle  which  is 
thus  described : — 

"They  both  of  them  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon's  being  the  swifter,  met  Don  Quixote  ere  he  had  run  a 
quarter  of  his  career  so  forcibly  (without  touching  him  with  his  lance, 
for  it  seemed  he  carried  it  aloft  on  purpose)  that  he  tumbled  horse  and 
man  both  to  the  ground,  and  Don  Quixote  had  a  terrible  fall ;  so  he  got 
straight  on  the  top  of  him;  and,  clapping  his  lance's  point  upon  his 
visor,  said  'You  are  vanquished,  Knight,  and  a  dead  man,  if  you  con- 
fess not,  according  to  the  conditions  of  our  combat.'  Don  Quixote, 
all  bruised  and  amazed,  without  heaving  up  his  visor,  as  if  he  had  spoken 
out  of  a  tomb,  with  a  faint  and  weak  voice,  said,  '  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
is  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  the  unfortunatest  Knight  on 
earth;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  my  weakness  defraud  this  truth;  thrust 
your  lance  into  me,  Knight,  and  kill  me,  since  you  have  bereaved  me 
of  my  honor.'  'Not  so  truly,'  quoth  he  of  the  White  Moon,  'let  the 
fame  of  my  Lady  Dulcinea's  beauty  live  in  her  entireness;  I  am  only 
contented  that  the  grand  Don  Quixote  retire  home  for  a  year,  or  till 
such  time  as  I  please,  as  we  agreed,  before  we  began  the  battle.'     And 
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Don  Quixote  answered  that,  so  nothing  were  required  of  him  in  preju- 
dice of  his  Lady  Dulcinea,  he  would  accomplish  all  the  rest,  like  a  true 
and  punctual  knight."  The  variation  portrays  the  fight.  The  pas- 
toral theme  heard  in  the  second  variation — the  battle  with  the  sheep — 
reappears.     Don  Quixote  loses  one  by  one  his  illusions. 

Finale. 
The  death  of  Don  Quixote.  "Very  peacefully,"  D  major,  4-4. 
The  typical  theme  of  the  Knight  takes  a  new  form.  The  queer  har- 
monies in  a  section  of  this  theme  are  now  conventional,  commonplace. 
"They  stood  all  gazing  one  upon  another,  wondering  at  Don  Quixote's 
sound  reasons,  although  they  made  some  doubt  to  believe  them.  One 
of  the  signs  which  induced  them  to  conjecture  that  he  was  near  unto 
death's  door  was  that  with  such  facility  he  was  from  a  stark  fool  become 
a  wise  man.  For,  to  the  words  already  alleged,  he  added  many  more 
so  significant,  so  Christian-like,  and  so  well  couched,  that  without 
doubt  they  confidently  believed  that  Don  Quixote  was  become  a  right 
wise  man.  .  .  .  These  heavy  news  opened  the  sluices  of  the  tears-ful  and 
swollen-blubbering  eyes  of  the  maid,  of  the  niece,  and  of  his  good 
Squire  Sancho  Panza;  so  that  they  showered  forth  whole  fountains 
of  tears  and  fetched  from  the  very  bottom  of  their  aggrieved  hearts 
a  thousand  groaning  sighs.  For  in  effect  (as  we  have  already  declared 
elsewhere)  whilst  Don  Quixote  was  simply  the  good  Alonso  Quixano, 
and  likewise  when  he  was  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  was  ever  of 
a  mild  and  affable  disposition  and  of  a  kind  and  pleasing  conversation: 
and  therefore  was  he  not  only  beloved  of  all  his  household,  but  also 
of  all  those  that  knew  him.  .  .  .  He  had  no  sooner  ended  his  discourse, 
and  signed  and  sealed  his  will  and  testament,  but  a  swooning  and  faint- 
ness  surprising  him,  he  stretched  himself  the  full  length  of  his  bed. 
All  the  company  were  much  distracted  and  moved  thereat,  and  ran 
presently  to  help  him;  and  during  the  space  of  three  days,  that  he 
lived  after  he  had  made  his  will,  he  did  swoon  and  fall  into  trances 
almost  every  hour.     All  the  house  was  in  a  confusion  and  uproar; 
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all  which  notwithstanding  the  niece  ceased  not  to  feed  very  devoutly  : 
the  maid  servant  to  drink  profoundly,  and  Sancho  to  live  merrily. 
For,  when  a  man  is  in  hope  to  inherit  anything,  that  hope  doth  deface 
or  at  least  moderate  in  the  mind  of  the  inheritor  the  remembrance  or 
feeling  of  the  sorrow  and  grief  which  of  reason  he  should  have  a  feel- 
ing of  the  testator's  death.  To  conclude,  the  last  day  of  Don  Quixote 
came,  after  he  had  received  all  the  sacraments;  and  had  by  many 
and  godly  reasons  made  demonstration  to  abhor  all  the  books  of  errant 
chivalry.  The  notary  was  present  at  his  death  and  reporteth  how  he 
had  never  read  or  found  in  any  book  of  chivalry  that  any  errant  knight 
died  in  his  bed  so  mildly,  so  quietly,  and  so  Christianly  as  did  Don 
Quixote.  Amidst  the  wailful  plaints  and  blubbering  tears  of  the  by- 
standers, he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  that  is  to  say,  he  died." 

'Tremolos  in  the  strings  indicate  the  first  shiver  of  a  deadly  fever." 
The  Knight  feels  his  end  is  near.  Through  the  'cello  he  speaks  his 
last  words.  He  remembers  his  fancies;  he  recalls  the  dreams  and  the 
ambitions;  he  realizes  that  they  were  all  as  smoke  and  vanity;  he  is, 
indeed,  ready  to  die. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

POPULARITY. 

(Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  in  the  Saturday  Review.) 

But  to  all  wildly  popular  things  comes,  suddenly  and  inexorably,  death, 
without  hope  of  resurrection.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  cannot  set  the  street  pianos  playing  "  Nancy  Lee"  again,  though  the 
tune  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  and  they  once  played  nothing  else.  No 
book  within  our  recollection  had  so  mad  a  vogue  in  America  as  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby":  the  elders  of  "Trilby's"  day  said  there  had  been 
nothing  like  it  since  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  But  the  American  book- 
sellers still  talk  of  the  miracle  of  "Trilby's"  death.  They  aver  that  the 
demand  stopped  in  one  day.  When  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  was 
new,  audiences  used  to  encore  the  Conspirators'  Chorus  (borrowed  from 
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an  old  tune  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  variations)  half  a  dozen  times. 
When  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  tried  to  revive  the  work,  that  chorus 
passed  without  the  slightest  notice.  The  street-piano  men  of  the  East 
End  will  tell  you  that  this  psychological  phenomenon  repeats  itself 
with  every  music-hall  song  that  becomes  the  rage*  For  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  nothing  else  will  be  listened  to:  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  repetitions  people  will  not  only  stand,  but  clamor  for. 
Then  in  one  day  they  will  not  tolerate  it  on  any  terms:  it  would  be 
safer  to  play  a  Bach  fugue. 

Now  this  does  not  happen  to  the  higher  works  of  art.  The  master- 
piece begins  by  fighting  for  its  life  against  unpopularity,  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  mere  indifference,  but  positive  hatred  and  furious  denuncia- 
tion of  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
did  not  "catch  on"  like  the  Intermezzo  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana": 
it  was  described  even  by  eminent  musicians  as  an  outrage  by  a  madman. 
But  in  the  long  run  Beethoven  leaves  Mascagni  nowhere  even  as  a 
money-maker.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  masterpieces.  If  you 
bring  authors  to  the  test  of  how  much  money  from  first  to  last  the  pub- 
lic has  paid  for  witnessing  representations  of  their  plays,  you  will  find 
Shakespeare  first  and  the  rest  nowhere  in  England ;  and,  if  you  take  all 
Europe,  you  will  probably  find  Ibsen  already  far  beyond  many  prime 
commercial  favorites. 

The  time,  also,  has  gone  by  for  pretending  that  the  appreciation  of 
a  work  of  any  weight,  whether  it  be  a  play,  an  opera,  or  a  symphony, 
is  a  matter  of  one  performance.  Even  when  the  author  raises  no  hos- 
tility or  misunderstanding  by  breaking  new  ground,  as  Beethoven 
did,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  for  a  person  to  take  in  a 
play  fully  until  he  is  in  complete  possession  of  its  themes ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  nobody  can  understand  the  beginning  of  a  play  until 
he  knows  the  end  of  it, — a  condition  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  a  first 
hearing,  and  one  which  explains  the  fact  that  plays  are  often  much 
worse  received  on  their  first  night  than  later  on,  when  newspaper 
notices  and  dinner-table  discussion  have  made  the  audiences  familiar 
beforehand  with  the  main  upshot  of  the  story.  In  music  this  goes 
without  saying:   no  one  pretends  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Ninth  Sym- 
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phony  until  he  knows  all  the  themes  as  well  as  he  knows  "  God  save  the 
King."  Now  probably  there  are  many  more  people  who  can  pick  up 
and  remember  a  new  tune  at  one  hearing  than  can  master  a  new  idea 
at  its  first  utterance.  Ibsen's  plays  may  fascinate  at  the  first  hearing, 
they  may  convince  the  people  capable  of  them  that  they  are  worth 
persevering  with,  but  you  may  see  them  ten  times  without  getting  near 
the  end  of  them.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
methods  and  ideas,  I  find  that  until  I  have  been  through  his  plays  at 
least  six  times  I  have  not  got  fairly  hold  of  them;  and  though  in  my 
own  plays  I  tell  my  story  and  fling  my  meaning  at  the  audience  with  an 
old-fashioned  violence  which  seems  downright  barnstorming  in  contrast 
with  the  subtler  ways  of  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Galsworthy,  yet  the  ver- 
dicts founded  on  a  single  hearing  of  my  plays  are  absurd  enough  to  have 
become  one  of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  modern  theatre;  and  I  have 
never  met  any  real  expert  who  professed  to  get  on  easy  terms  with, 
say,  "Major  Barbara,"  in  less  than  four  visits. 


Siegfried's  Funeral  Music,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III., 
Scene  2 Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;    died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  last 
rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prominent 
leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung  race. 

These  motives  are  named  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  in  the  following 
order  :-— 

"I.  The  Voesung  Motive  (slow  and  solemn  in  horns  and  tubas, 
repeated  by  clarinets  and  bassoons). 

"  II.  The  Death-Motive  (crashing  C  minor  chords  in  brass,  strings, 
and  kettledrums,  interspersed  with  running  passages  in  triplets  in  the 
lower  strings). 

"III.  The  Motive  of  the  Volsungs'  Heroism  (slow  and  stately, 
in  tubas  and  horns). 
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"IV.  The  Motive  of  Sympathy*  (worked  up  in  imitation  in  wood- 
wind and  horns),  merging  soon  into: — 

"V.     The  Love-Motive  (in  the  oboe). 

"  (The  bass  under  these  last  two  motives  is  a  further  development  of 
the  Volsung-Motive,  which  is  carried  on  for  five  measures  more  in  the 
double-basses,  bass-clarinet,  bassoons,  and  bass  and  contra-bass  tubas, 
against  the  running  triplet  figure  from  the  Death-Motive  in  the  violins.) 

"VI.     The  S word-Motive  (in  the  trumpet). 

"VII.  The  Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death  (the  crashing 
chords  of  the  Death-Motive  in  the  major  mode;  the  full  orchestra). 

"VIII.  The  Siegfried-Motive  (in  the  horns  and  bass-trumpet; 
afterwards  in  the  trumpets). 

"IX.  The  Motive  of  Siegfried  The  Hero  (a  rhythmic  modifica- 
tion of  'Siegfried's  horn-call,'  in  all  the  brass). 

"X.     The  Brunnhilde-Motive  (in  the  clarinet  and  English-horn). 

"Of  all  these  the  only  one  which  keeps  constantly  recurring  in  one 
form  or  another  is  the  Death-Motive,  either  in  its  original  minor  shape, 
or  else  in  the  major  mode  as  the  'Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death.' 

"This  music  on  Siegfried's  death  comes  to  no  definite  close  in  the 
drama  itself,  but  merges  gradually  into  the  third,  and  final,  scene  of  the 
act,  which  ends  with  Briinnhilde's  dying  speech  over  the  hero's  remains, 
her  self-immolation,  and  the  mystic  shadowing  forth  of  Ragnarok,  or 
the  Dusk  of  the  Gods  {Gdtterddmmerung) ,  from  which  the  drama  takes 
its  name,  "f 

"Dusk  of  the  Gods"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festival 
Theatre  in  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Sieg- 
fried, Georg  Unger;  Gunther,  Eugen  Gura;  Hagen,  Gustav  Siehr;  Al- 
berich,  Carl  Hill;  Briinnhilde,  Amalia  Friedrich-Materna;  Waltraute, 
Luise  Jaide;  The  Three  Norns,  Johanna  Jachmann-Wagner,  Josephine 
Scheffsky,  Friedericke  Griin;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Lilli  Lehmann, 
Marie  Lehmann,  Minna  Lammert.     Hans  Richter  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,   New  York,   January   25,    1888.     Siegfried,   Albert  Niemann; 

*  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  (Siegfried's  father  and  mother)  in  the  first  scene  of  Die  Walkiire. 
t  See  towards  the  end  of  the  notice  of  "Briinnhilde's  dying  speech." 
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Gunther,  Adolf  Robinson ;  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer ;  Alberich,  Rudolph  von 
Milde;  Brunnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Gutrune,  Auguste  Seidl-Kraus; 
Woglinde,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Willgunde,  Marianne  Brandt,  Flosshilde, 
Louise  Meisslinger  (the  Three  Rhine  Maidens) .  Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
The  Waltraute  and  Norn  scenes  were  omitted.  They  were  first  given 
at  the  Metropolitan,  January  24,  1899.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was 
then  the  Waltraute,  also  one  of  the  Norns.  The  other  Norns  were  Olga 
Pevny  and  Louise  Meisslinger. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April 
5,  1889.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Siegfried,  Paul  Kalisch;  Gunther, 
Joseph  Beck;  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Gutrune, 
Louise  Meisslinger;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Felicie 
Kaschoska,  Hedwig  Reil.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 

The  original  text  of  "  Gotterdammerung  "  was  written  in  1848,  and  the 
title  was  ''Siegfrieds  Tod."  This  text  was  remodelled  before  1855. 
The  score  was  completed  in  1874. 

This  funeral  march  music  entitled  "Siegfried's  Death"  was  played 
in  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas'  Orchestra,  February  19,  1877. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl," Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  married  to  Hans  von  Bulow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They 
were  divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dres- 
den, January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Bulow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My  house, 
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too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there  blooms 
for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call  Siegfried 
Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this  at  last  has 
fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the  25th  of  the 
month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried  Richard. 
My  son !     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me ! ' ' 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  every  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried' :  he  is  now  grow- 
ing, together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which  at  last 
has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world,  from 
which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I  trust, 
approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit  until  I  can 
introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife"  (Finck's 
Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246). 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife.  It 
was  first  performed  as  a  morning  serenade,  December  24,*  1871,  on  the 
steps  of  the  villa  at  Triebschen,  by  a  small  orchestra  of  players  collected 
from  Zurich  and  Lucerne.  Wagner  conducted.  Hans  Richter,  who 
played  the  trumpet  in  the  performance,  had  led  the  rehearsals  at  Lucerne. 
The  children  of  Cosima  called  the  Idyl  the  "Steps  Music." 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music  drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music  drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf' 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

And  Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 

Ks  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 
Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werde  statte  fand, 
Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentruckter  Stille, 
Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

*  Ramann  says  that  Cosima  Liszt  was  born  at  Bellagio,  "at  Christmas,"  1837.  Chamberlain  and 
Dannreuther  give  1870  as  the  year  of  composition  of  the  Idyl;    but  see  Richard  Pohl's  statement  in  the 

Musikalisches  W ochenblatt  of  1877  (p.  245). 
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Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 
Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 
Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen : 
"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns 'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gliick  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Klson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse: — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame. 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 

For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee ; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll,"  is 
scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon,  and 
strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses),  with 
a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Friedens- 
melodie, "  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from  the 
love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried, "  at  Brunnhilde's  words,  " Ewig 
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war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem  Heil!" 
(I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning  ecstacy — but 
ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  independent  of 
that  in  the  music  drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments  gradually  enter. 
The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase  of  the  slumber  mo- 
tive in  the  last  scene  of  "  Die  Walkiire. "  This  phrase  is  continued  by 
oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme  appears  in  the 
basses,  and  reaches  a  piii  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Brunnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh'  meine  Angst!"  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror!)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in  the 
violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This  short 
theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Brunnhilde's  speech 
to  Siegfried,— " O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!"  (O  Siegfried, 
thou  glorious  one !  Treasure  of  the  world !) , — which  is  sung  first  by  the 
wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out  by  strings,  and  then 
combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn  theme 
with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben. "  There  is  a  mass  of 
trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's  "Ein 
herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before  me), 
'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and,  after 
there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the  first 
two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet  sounds 
the  forest  bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  developed,  alone 
or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more,  and  the  first  two 
themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 
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"A  Siegfried  Idyl"  was  performed  at  Mannheim  in  December,  187 1, 
and  at  Meiningen  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  work  was  published  in 
February,  1878,  and  the  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a 
Bilse  concert  in  Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February  of  that  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Reimann  the  music  drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so 
little  known  that  a  Berlin  critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second 
act.  So  Mr.  Henry  Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in 
1889,  in  which  he  showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  '  Die  Meistersinger. ' "  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire,"— and  he  himself 
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added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wurzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 
Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Nurnberg"  (new)  ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra . Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RjDbsamEn. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  Bulow. 
"O  lieb'  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Part  II. 

"Ritter  Toggenburg,"   Symphony   in  one  movement   (five 

sections) .     Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Trocknet  nicht "    .    . Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Friihlingslied" Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "  Tannhauser " Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty , 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger ,r 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
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went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  V olkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 


* 


I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize    the    German  bourgeoisie.     (Compare    Elgar's    theme   of 


•See 
200-210. 


'Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1908),  pp. 
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"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther' s  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act.  , 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march ;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter- theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — ''What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

* 
*  * 

Weissheimer  states  that  Wagner  at  Biebrich  began  his  work  by  writing 
the  overture.  "He  showed  me  the  broad  development  of  the  first 
theme.  He  already  had  the  theme  in  E,  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
phrase  of  the  trumpets.  He  had  written  these  themes  before  he  had 
set  a  note  to  the  text;  and,  writing  this  admirable  melody  of  Walther, 
he  surely  did  not  think  of  the  Preislied  in  the  third  act." 

Julien  Tiersot  replies  to  this:  "But,  when  Wagner  began  to  write 
this  music,  not  only  had  he  been  dreaming  of  the  work  for  twenty 
years,  but  he  had  finished  the  poem.  Is  it  not  plain  that  after  such 
elaboration  the  principal  musical  ideas  were  already  formed  in  his 
mind?  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  verses  were  already  written,  can 
any  one  suppose  that  the  melody  which  was  applied  to  them  was  com- 
posed without  reference  to  them,  that  a  simple  instrumental  phrase 
was  fitted  to  verses  that  were  already  in  existence?  Impossible.  If 
we  admit  that  the  theme  has  appeared  in  notation  for  the  first  time  in 
this  overture,  we  cannot  agree  with  Weissheimer  in  his  conclusion,  that 
it  was  composed  especially  for  the  overture,  and  that  the  composer 
had  not  yet  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  Preislied.  On  the  contrary, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  Preislied,  words  and  music,  existed, 
at  least  in  its  essential  nature,  in  Wagner's  brain,  when  he  introduced 
the  chief  theme  of  it  into  his  instrumental  preface." 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty- sixth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme  of  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


WM.  L.  WHITNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 
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246  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

PORTLAND 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING 

CONGRESS  SQUARE 
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134  CARNEGIE  HALL 

CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

HARTFORD 
HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
8  SPRING  STREET 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A, 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichier,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz. 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R. 

Fabrizio,  C. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  i 

Basses. 

M.          Warnke,  J. 
\.            Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                       Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                     Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 

M os bach.  J, 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.               Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg*  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 
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rVHEK-MASON  &  HAMLIN 


VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  international  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

ifemt&lfamltn 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there?"  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent  reputation,  concert-master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .      .      .      PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 


I.  Andante  ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  vivace. 


Saint-Saens      .         "The  Drummer's  Betrothed,"  Ballad  of  Victor  Hugo, 

for  Solo  Voice  and  Orchestra,  Op.  82 

Sibelius    .         .         .  "  Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 

Op.  26,  No.  7 


Wagner   . 
Tschaikowsky  . 


.     Scene,  "  Just  God !  "  and  Aria,  "  My  Life  fades  in  its 
Blossom,"  from  "Rienzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9 

Theme  and  Variations  from  Suite  No.  3, 
in  G  major,  Op.  55 


SOLOIST 
Mme*  KIRKBY-LUNN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— Mischa  Kidman. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representatives 

H.  WEYMANN  a  SON 

JOJO  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.  10,  bears  the  date  March, 

1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  181 7).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 

1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 
phony to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orcliestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  1869)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14, 1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  87. 


New  Song  Cycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


"DREAM  OF  EGYPT" 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS" 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

**  PETER  PAIN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      ....       1.50  net 

"ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


"THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

"THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" 

ByE.  Torrace 1.00  net 


•WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 

AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 


El 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

GIMBEL  BROS. 
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the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  11,  1851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lachner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  might  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis: — 

"  Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.     Range  in  one 
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compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  shall  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  wre  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony — nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 
have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

11  Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
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minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  w£iich  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  sad- 
dened by  the  impotent  conclusion! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an 
orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete  in- 
dependence in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's  is 
another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.  Let  any  one  observe  how 
wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
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tricacies  of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any- 
one who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  the 
second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

"The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none 
since  Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in 
extolling  its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many; I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


* 


"Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  ko.t  k^o^qv.  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;    and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.     Our 
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interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of 
truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  long  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  music.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 


* 
*  * 


I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.  Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads ^to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
ately exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood-wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  E  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
in  the  wood- wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter- theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  third 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.     There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
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from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  A  few  introductory  meas- 
ures (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings  are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
puntal elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4.  Mr.  Bdmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  " Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  "Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,  the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
ment. Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  opening  is  cer- 
tainly intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapuntally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage-work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood-wind  against  "a  galloping 
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rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  and 
the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  E-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.  The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
Mr.  Apthorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  '  Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.  The  rhythm,  too,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss ;  but,  no !  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  jnore.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  bars  for  the  last  movement  only." 
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"The;  Drummer's  Betrothed,"  Ballad  by  Victor  Hugo,  for  Solo 
Voice  and  Orchestra,  Op.  82 Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Saint-Saens :  born  at  Paris  on  October  9,  1 835 ;  now  living  there.) 
(Hugo:  born  at  Besancon,  February  26,  1802;   died  at  Paris,  May  22,  1885.) 

Victor  Hugo's  "La  Fiancee  du  Timbalier"  was  written  in  October, 
1825.     The  "Ballades"  were  published  in  Paris  in  1826. 

Saint-Saens  composed  the  music  to  this  ballad  in  1887.  It  was 
first  sung  by  Mme.  Montalba  at  a  Concert  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1888. 

Hugo's  ballad  is  as  follows  :-— 

Mouseigneur  le  due  de  Bretagne 

A,  pour  les  combats  meurtriers, 
Convoque  de  Nante  a  Mortagne, 
Dans  la  plaine  et  sur  la  montagne, 

L'arriere  ban  de  ses  guerriers. 

Ce  sont  des  barons  dont  les  armes 

Ornent  des  forts  ceints  d'un  fosse; 
Des  preux  vieillis  dans  les  alarmes, 
Des  ecuyers,  des  homines  d'armes; 

L'un  d'entre  eux  est  mon  fiance. 

II  est  parti  pour  1'Aquitaine 

Cornme  timbalier,  et  pourtant^- 
On  le  prend  pour  un  capitaine, 
Rien  qu'a  voir  sa  mine  hautaine, 

Et  son  pourpoint,  d'or  eclatant. 

Depuis  ce  jour,  l'efrroi  m'agite. 

J'ai  dit,  joignant  son  sort  au  mien: — 
Ma  patronne,  Sainte  Brigitte, 
Pour  que -jamais  il  ne  me  quitte, 

Surveillez  son  ange  gardien ! 

J'ai  dit  a  notre  abbe:   Messire, 

Priez  bien  pour  tous  nos  soldats ! 
Et  comme  on  sait  qu'il  le  desire, 
J'ai  brule  trois  cierges  de  cire 

Sur  le  chasse  de  Saint  Gild  as. 


A  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 

J'ai  promis,  dans  mon  noir  chagrin, 
D'attacher  sur  ma  gorgerette, 
Fermee  a  la  vue  indiscrete, 

Les  coquilles  du  pelerin. 

II  n'a  pu,  par  d'amoureux  gages, 

Absent,  consoler  mes  foyers; 
Pour  porter  les  tendres  messages, 
La  vassale  n'a  point  de  pages, 
Le  vassal  n'a  pas  d'ecuyers. 

II  doit  aujourd'hui  de  la  guerre 
Revenir  avec  mon  seigneur; 

Ce  n'est  plus  un  amant  vulgaire ; 

Je  leve  un  front  baisse  naguere, 
Et  mon  orgueil  est  du  bonheur! 

Le  due  triomphant  nous  rapporte 

Son  drapeau  dans  les  camps  froisses ; 
Venez  tous  sous  la  vieille  porte 
Voir  passer  la  brillante  escorte, 
Et  le  prince,  et  mon  fiance ! 

Venez  voir  pour  ce  jour  de  fete 

Son  cheval  caparaconne, 
Qui  sous  son  poids  hennit,  s'arrete 
Et  marche  en  secouant  la  tete, 

De  plumes  rouges  couronne. 
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Mes  soeurs,  a  vous  parer  silentes, 
Venez  voir  pres  de  mon  vainqueur 

Ces  timbales  etincelantes 

Qui,  sous  sa  main  toujours  tremblantes, 
Sonnent  et  font  bondir  le  cceur ! 

Venez  surtout  le  voir  lui-meme 
Sous  le  manteau  que  j'ai  brode. 

Qu'il  sera  beau!  c'est  lui  que  j'aime! 

II  porte  comme  un  diademe 
Son  casque  de  crins  inonde ! 

Iv'Bgyptienne  sacrilege, 

M'attirant  derriere  un  pilier, 

M'a  dit  hier  (Dieu  nous  protege !) 

Qu'a  la  fanfare  du  cortege 
II  manquerait  un  timbalier. 

Mais  j'ai  tant  prie  que  j'espere! 

Quoique,  me  montrant  de  la  main 
Un  sepulcre,  son  noir  repaire, 
La  vieille  aux  regards  de  vipere 

M'ait  dit:   Je  t'attends  la  demain! 

Volons!  plus  de  noires  pensees! 

Ce  sont  les  tambours  que  j'entends. 
Voici  les  dames  entassees, 
Les  tentes  de  pourpre  dressees, 

Les  fleurs  et  les  drapeaux  flottants ! 


Sut  deux  rangs  le  cortege  ondoie : 
D'abord  les  piquiers  aux  pas  lourds; 

Puis,  sous  l'etendard  qu'on  deploie, 

Les  barons,  en  robe  de  soie, 
Avec  leurs  mortiers  de  velours. 

Voici  les  chasubles  des  pretres; 

Les  herauts  sur  leur  blanc  coursier. 
Tous,  en  souvenir  des  ancetres, 
Portent  l'ecusson  de  leurs  maitres, 

Peint  sur  leur  corselet  d'aciet. 

Admirez  l'armure  persane 

Des  Templiers,  craints  de  l'enfer, 
Et,  sous  leur  longue  pertuisane, 
Les  archers  venus  de  Lausanne, 
Vetus  de  buffle,  armes  de  fer. 

Le  due  n'est  pas  loin:   ses  bannieres 

Flottent  parmi  les  chevaliers ; 
Quelques  enseignes  prisonnieres, 
Honteuses,  passent  les  dernieres. 
Mes  soeurs !  voici  les  timbaliers ! 

Bile  dit,  et  sa  vue  errante 

Plonge,  helas!  dans  les  rangs  presses 
Puis,  dans  la  foule  indifferente, 
Kile  tomba,  froide  et  mourante.  .  .  . 

Les  timbaliers  etaient  passes. 


The  following  translation  into  English  prose  is  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Ap  thorp : — 

The  Drummer's  Betrothed. 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Brittany  has  called  together  the  arriere-ban  of  his  warriors  for 
murderous  combats,  from  Nante  to  Mortagne,  in  the  plain  and  on  the  mountain. 

They  are  barons  whose  arms  adorn  forts  encompassed  by  a  ditch;  valiant  men, 
grown  old  'mid  larums,  squires  and  men-at-arms;  one  of  them  is  my  betrothed. 

He  left  here  for  Aquitaine  as  a  drummer,  and  yet — he  is  taken  for  a  captain,  when 
people  only  see  his  haughty  bearing,  and  his  doublet,  flashing  with  gold. 

Since  that  day,  terror  makes  me  shudder.  I  said,  joining  his  lot  with  mine: — 
My  patroness,  Saint  Bridget,  that  he  may  never  leave  me,  keep  an  eye  upon  his 
guardian  angel! 
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I  said  to  our  abbe:  "Sir,  pray  well  for  all  our  soldiers!"  And,  as  it  is  known  that 
he  wishes  it,  I  burned  three  wax  candles  at  Saint  Gildas's  shrine. 

I  promised  Our  Lady  of  Lorette,  in  my  dark  sorrow,  to  fasten  pilgrim's  shells 
to  my  gorget,  closed  from  the  indiscreet  gaze. 

He  could  not,  absent  as  he  was,  comfort  my  fireside  with  love- tokens;  to  carry 
tender  messages,  the  vassal  woman  has  no  pages,  the  vassal  man,  no  squires. 

He  is  to  return  from  the  war  to-day  with  my  lord;  he  is  no  longer  a  vulgar  para- 
mour ;  I  raise  my  forehead,  once  bowed  low,  and  my  pride  is  happiness ! 

The  triumphant  duke  brings  us  back  his  standard  to  the  ruffled  camps;  come  all 
beneath  the  old  gateway  to  see  the  shining  escort  pass  b,y,  and  the  prince',  and  my 
betrothed ! 

Come  and  see  his  horse,  caparisoned  for  this  holiday,  neighing  under  his  weight, 
stopping,  and  going  on  again,  shaking  his  head,  crowned  with  red  plumes. 

My  sisters,  so  slow  in  adorning  yourselves,  come  and  see,  beside  my  conqueror, 
those  sparkling  drums  that,  ever  trembling  beneath  his  hand,  sound  and  make  your 
heart  to  leap ! 

Come  above  all  to  see  him  himself  in  the  mantle  that  I  embroidered.  How  hand- 
some he  will  be!  'Tis  him  I  love!  He  wears  his  helmet,  showered  over  with  horse- 
hair, like  a  diadem! 

The  sacrilegious  Gipsy,  drawing  me  aside  behind  a  pillar,  told  me  yesterday  (God 
help  us !)  that,  in  the  band  of  the  procession,  there  would  be  a  drummer  missing. 

But  I  have  prayed  so  hard  that  I  hope !  Although,  pointing  to  a  tomb,  her  dark 
lair,  the  old  hag  with  the  viper  eyes  said :  "I  will  await  you  there  to-morrow ! " 

Let  us  fly!  No  more  dark  thoughts!  'Tis  the  drums  I  hear.  See  the  ladies 
crowded  together,  the  purple  tents  pitched,  the  flowers  and  waving  banners ! 

The  procession  billows  onward  in  two  ranks:  first  come  the  heavy-stepping 
pikemen;  then,  beneath  the  standard  that  is  unfurling,  the  barons,  in  silken  robes, 
with  their  velvet  caps.  • 

See  the  priests'  chasubles;  the  heralds  on  their  white  steeds.  All  bear  their 
master's  'scutcheon,  painted  on  their  steel  corselets,  in  memory  of  their  ancestors. 

Admire  the  Persian  armour  of  the  Templars,  feared  by  hell,  and  the  archers  from 
Lausanne,  dressed  in  buffalo  beneath  their  long  halberds,  and  armed  with  iron. 
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The  duke  is  not  far:  his  banners  float  amongst  the  knights.  Some  captured  en- 
signs, shamefully,  come  last.     My  sisters !     Here  come  the  drummers ! 

She  spoke,  and  her  wandering  gaze  plunges,  alas!  into  the  serried  ranks;  then, 
in  the  indifferent  crowd,  she  fell,  cold  and  dying.  .  .  .  The  drummers  had  gone  by. 

Saint-Saens's  ballad  is  in  E-flat  major,  allegro  non  troppo,  4-4. 
There  are  several  changes  of  key  and  tempo;  the  march  rhythm  pre- 
dominates. 

The  ballad  was  sung  with  orchestral  accompaniment  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  31,  1900,  by  Mme. 
Marie  Brema. 

The  accompaniment  of  the  ballad  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a- 
pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
bass  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 


"  Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius. 
(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.     On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.     'There 
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is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30' and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1 908 . 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 
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"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and, strings. 


* 
*  * 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidiennel"  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite,  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"-In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone-poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pell£as 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 

*  This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  1908. 
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for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  andRomanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5, 13,  15,  18,  26, 
27»  31*  36,  58,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38,— fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words;  Romance  in  C  major  for  strings. 

*  * 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent: — 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk- music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen  made  the  'Kantele'  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike: — 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 
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"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  in 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music.' 

"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 
minded,  self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 

*  The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i )  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a  small,  fiat-sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles": 
(2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects 
— greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3) 
the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time. 
See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  ^  This  string  had  no 
fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  _  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 
pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
kept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers.  The  improved  gusli  was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  19, 1910,  and  for  two  weeks  after. — P.  H. 
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of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

...  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many-tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests  ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
find  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.  Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 
upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.     The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
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without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's  melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emoti  n  curve  and  finds  its  ideal 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin :  ■  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 


Scena,  "GerEchter  Gott!"   and  Aria,  "In  seiner  Bluthe,"  from 
"RiEnzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9 Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,"  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  based 
on  Bulwer's  novel,  libretto  and  music  by  Wagner,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  The  chief  singers 
were  Tichatschek  (Rienzi),  Miss  Wiist  (Irene),  Dettmer  (Colonna), 
Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  (Adriano),  Wachter  (Orsini).  Carl  Gottlieb 
Reisseger  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  March  4,  1878,  when 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Miss  Herman,  H.  Wiegand,  Eugenia  Pappenheim 
(Adriano),  and  A.  Blum  were  the  chief  singers.  Max  Maretzek  con- 
ducted. 

"The  situation  of  the  scene  sung  at  this  concert  is,  briefly,  this: 
Adriano  Colonna,  a  young  Roman  nobelman,  is  in  love  with,  and 
beloved  by,  Rienzi' s  sister,   Irene;    Rienzi  has  been  chosen  Tribune 
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of  the  People,  and  his  assassination  has  been  attempted  by  the  Colonna- 
Orsini  faction;  the  recreant  nobles  have  been  pardoned,  but  have 
again  banded  together  against  the  Tribune;  civil  war  is  imminent; 
Adriano,  whose  father,  Stefano  Colonna,  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
noble  faction,  is  torn  with  conflicting  feelings  of  loyalty  to  his  father 
(whose  head  is  forfeit,  if  the  nobles  are  vanquished)  and  love  for  Irene, 
Rienzi's  sister." 
The  text  is  as  follows : — 

Adriano  (tritt  auf). 

Scena. 

Gerechter  Gott,  so  ist's  entschieden  schon! 

Nach  Waffen  schreit  das  Volk, — kein  Traum  ist's  tnehr ! 

O  Erde,  nimm  mich  Jammervollen  atif ! 

Wo  giebt's  ein  Schicksal,  das  dem  meinen  gleicht? 

Wer  liess  tnich  dir  verf  alien,  finst're  Macht? 

Rienzi,  Unheilvoller,  welch'  ein  Loos 

Beschwurst  du  auf  diess  unglucksel'ge  Haupt! 

Wohin  wend  ich  die  irren  Schritte? 

Wohin  diess  Schwert,  des  Ritters  Zier? 

Wend'  ich;s  auf  dich,  Irenens  Bruder  .  .  . 

Zieh'  ich's  auf  meines  Vaters  Haupt? — 

(Er  lasst  sick  erschopft  auf  einer  umgesturzten  Saule  nieder.) 

Aria. 

In  seiner  Bliithe  bleicht  mein  Leben 

Dahin  ist  all'  mein  Ritterthum; 

Der  Thaten  Hoffnung  ist  verloren, 

Mein  Haupt  kront  nimmer  Gliick  imd  Ruhm. 

Mit  triibem  Flor  umhiillet  sich 

Mein  Stern  im  ersten  Jugendglanz; 

Durch  diist're  Gluthen  dringet  selbst 

Der  schonsten  Liebe  Strahl  in's  Herz. — 

(Man  hort  Signale  geben  von  der  Sturmglocke.) 
Wo  bin  ich?     Ha,  wo  war  ich  jetzt? — 
Die  Glocke — !     Gott,  es  wird  zu  spat! 
Was  nun  beginnen ! — Ha,  nur  Ein's ! 
Hinaus  zum  Vater  will  ich  flieh'n; 
[Versohnung  gliickt  vielleicht  dem  Sonne. 
Er  muss  mich  horen,  denn  sein'  Knie 
Umfassend  sterbe  willig  ich.] 
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Auch  der  Tribun  wird  milde  sein ; 
Zum  Frieden  wandl'  ich  gluh'nden  Hass ! 
Du  Gnadengott,  zu  dir  fieh'  ich, 
Der  L,ieb'  in  jeder  Brust  entflatnmt : 
Mit  Kraft  und  Segen  riiste  mich, 

Versohnung  sei  mein  heilig  Atnt! 

{Er  eilt  ab.) 
The  English  prose  of  which  is : — 

Adriano   {enters). 
Scena. 

Just  God,  so  'tis  already  decided!  The  people  cry  for  arms, — 'tis  no  longer  a 
dream!  O  Earth,  engulf  me,  lamentable  one !  Where  is  a  fate  that's  like  to  mine? 
Who  let  me  fall  thy  victim,  dark  Power?  Rienzi,  thou  disastrous  one,  what  a  fate 
didst  thou  conjure  upon  this  hapless  head!  Whither  shall  I  wend  my  wandering 
steps?  Whither  this  sword,  the  knight's  adornment?  Shall  I  turn  it  toward  thee, 
Irene's  brother?  .   .   .  Shall  I  draw  it  against  my  father's  head? — 

{He  falls  exhausted  upon  an  overturned  column.) 

Aria. 

My  life  fades  in  its  blossom,  all  my  knighthood  is  gone;  the  hope  of  deeds  is  lost, 
happiness  and  fame  shall  never  crown  my  head.  My  star  shrouds  itself  in  murky 
crape  in  its  first  brightness  of  youth;  through  sombre  glows  even  the  ray  of  the 
beautifullest  love  pierces  me  to  the  heart. — {Tocsin  signals  are  heard.)  Where  a~m 
I?  Ha!  where  was  I  but  now? — The  tocsin — !  God,  'tis  soon  too  late!  What 
shall  I  do! — Ha!  only  one  thing!  I  will  flee  outside  the  walls  to  my  father;  fper- 
haps  his  son  will  succeed  in  reconciliation.  He  must  hear  me,  for  I  will  die  will- 
ingly, grasping  his  knees.]  The  Tribune,  too,  will  be  merciful;  I  will  turn  glow- 
ing hatred  to  peace!  Thou  God  of  mercy,  to  Thee  I  pray,  who  inflamest  every 
bosom,  with  love:  arm  me  with  strength  and  blessing,  let  reconciliation  be  my 
sacred  office!     {He  hurries  off.)* 

The  introductory  scena  is  marked  Molto  agitato  (2-2  time);  the  aria 
is  in  two  parts:  Andante  in  G  major  (4-4  time)  and  Allegro  in  F  minor 
and  B-flat  major  (2-2  time),  followed  by  Maestoso  in  G  major  (4-4 
time)  and  Vivace  in  G  major  (2-2  time).  "The  orchestral  part  is  scored 
for  full  modern  grand  orchestra,  with  a  bell  in  low  D-flat."  j 

*  Translation  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

t  After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  pianoforte  score  of  "  Rienzi,"  Wagner  made  many  cuts  in 
the  work.  The  opera  was  originally  intended  for  the  Paris  Academie  de  Musique,  and  its  length  calculated  on 
the  opera-going  habits  of  the  Parisian  public;  when  it  was  first  given  in  Dresden,  it  was  found  far  too  long 
for  a  German  opera-evening,  and  was  given  in  two  parts,  the  first  and  second  acts  on  one  evening,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  on  the  next.  Wagner's  subsequent  cuts  reduced  it  to  a  normal  opera-evening's  length. 
Some  of  these  cuts  affect  this  aria;  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  omission  of  the  closing  Vivace  move- 
ment.—W.  F.  A. 

FRANK    MULLER 
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The  scene  and  aria  have  been  sung  at  these  concerts  by  Miss  Gertrude 
May  Stein  (November  27,  1897),  and  by  Miss  Pauline  Cramer  (Decem- 
ber 21,  I90l). 

Wilhelmina  Schroder-Devrient,  who  created  the  part  of  Adriano, 
was  first  of  all  a  play-actress,  who  for  some  strange  reason  preferred 
the  opera-house  to  the  theatre.  She  was  irresistible  in  "Fidelio," 
and  her  Lady  Macbeth  in  Chelard's  forgotten  opera  was  "one  of  those 
visions  concerning .  which  young  men  are  apt  to  rave  and  old  men  to 
dote." 

Chorley  first  heard  her  in  London  in  1832.  What  he  then  wrote 
of  her  is  well  worth  reading  and  consideration,  especially  in  these  days, 
when  rough,  uncontrolled  temperament  is  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
vocal  indifference  or  ignorance. 

'  "She  was  a  pale  woman.  •  Her  face  a  thoroughly  German  one,  though 
plain,  was  pleasing,  from  the  intensity  of  expression  which  her  large 
features  and  deep,  tender  eyes  conveyed.  She  had  profuse  fair  hair, 
the  value  of  which  she  thoroughly  understood,  delighting,  in  moments 
of  great  emotion,  to  fling  it  loose  with  the  wild  vehemence  of  a  maenad. 
Her  figure  was  superb,  though  full,  and  she  rejoiced  in  its  display. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  soprano,  not  comparable  in  quality  to  other 
German  voices  of  its  class  (those,  for  instance,  of  Madame  Stockl- 
Heinefetter,  Madame  Burde-Ney,  Mademoiselle  Tietjens),  but  with 
an  inherent  expressiveness  which  made  it  more  attractive  on  the  stage 
than  many  a  more  faultless  organ.  Such  training  as  had  been  given 
to  it  belonged  to  that  false  school  which  admits  of  such  a  barbarism 
as  the  defence  and  admiration  of  'Nature-Singing.'" 

Chorley  heard  her  at  Dresden  in  "Rienzi."  He  wrote:  "The  decline 
of  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  was  more  rapid  than  it  should  have  been 
in  a  singer  who  is  some  years  younger  than  the  century ' '  (she  was  born 
in  1804  and  died  in  i860).  "But,  in  truth,  a  singer  the  lady  never  was, 
though  she  promised  to  become  one  in  the  early  days  when  she  ap- 
peared as  Pamina  in  'Die  Zauberflote'  at  Vienna."  She  impersonated 
this  part  in  Vienna,  January  20,  1821.  "Her  voice,  since  I  have 
known  it,  was  capable  of  conveying  poignant  or  tender  expression, 
but  was  harsh  and  torn — not  so  inflexible  as  incorrect.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  fancy  that  the  German  prime  donne  decline  to  attempt  making 
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an  effect  with  executive  brilliancy;  they  are  as  prodigal  of  roulades 
and  shakes  as  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood — giving,  however,  the  attempt 
in  place  of  the  reality,  and  only  when  their  incompetency  is  made 
evident  by  comparison,  falling  back  on  that  classical  defence  which 
sounds  so  well,  costs  so  little,  and  has  deceived  so  many.  'What 
would  you  have?  I  am  a  German  singer.'  Mme.  Schroder- Devrient 
resolved  to  be  par  excellence  'the  German  dramatic  singer.'  Earnest 
and  intense  as  was  her  possession  of  the  parts  she  attempted,  her  de- 
sire of  presenting  herself  was  little  less  vehement.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  opera  being  performed  by  a  company,  each  of  whom 
should  be  as  resolute  as  she  was  never  to  rest,  never  for  an  instant 
to  allow  the  spectator  to  forget  her  presence.  She  cared  not  whether 
she  broke  the  flow  of  composition,  by  some  cry  hardly  on  the  note,  or 
in  any  scale — by  even  speaking  some  word,  for  which  she  would  not 
trouble  herself  to  study  the  right  musical  emphasis  or  inflection — 
provided,  only,  she  succeeded  in  continuing  to  arrest  the  attention. 
.  .  .  What  Pasta*  would  be,  in  spite  of  her  uneven,  rebellious,  uncer- 
tain voice — a  most  magnificent  singer — -Mme.  Schroder-Devrient 
did  not  care  to  be,  though  Nature,  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who 
heard  her  sing  when  a  girl,  had  blessed  her  with  a  fresh,  delicious  voice. 
In  this  respect  she  is  but  one  among  the  hundreds  who  have  suffered 
from  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  German  connoisseurship — from  the 
obstinacy  of  national  antipathy,  which,  so  soon  as  Germany  began  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  possessing  an  opera  of  its  own,  made  it  penal 
to  sing  with  grace,  taste,  and  vocal  self-command,  because  such  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  Italian  method.  Had  she  been  trained  under 
a  wiser  dispensation,  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  might  have  been  sing- 
ing by  the  side  of  Mme.  Sontag  at  this  very  day,  and,  when  she  retired, 

*  Giudetta  Pasta,  born  Negri  at  Saronno  in  1798,  died  at  her  villa,  on  Lake  Como  in  1865.  She  studied 
with  Asioli  at  Milan,  and  sang  in  1815  in  Italy  and  in  1816  at  Paris  without  exciting  much  attention,  nor 
did  she,  married  to  the  tenor  Pasta,  succeed  at  London  the  next  year;  but  she  studied  under  Scappa  in  Italy, 
and  turned  all  heads  in  Paris  in  1822.  She  was  the  rage  there  and  in  London  till  1829,  when  she  sang  less 
and  less  frequently,  until  in  1837  her  voice  was  already  ruined;  yet  she  was  heard  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1840 
and  in  London  even  as  late  as  1850.  Her  operatic  performance  was  distinguished  by  dramatic  truth  and  rare 
pa$sion.  She  was  praised  superbly  not  only  by  professional  music  critics,  but  by  the  essayists  Leigh  Hunt 
and  William  Hazlitt.  See  the  latter's  remarkable  essay,  "Mme.  Pasta  and  Mile.  Mars,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.,  No.  49,  1825,  and  afterward  included  in  the  collection  of  essays 
entitled  "The  Plain  Speaker"  (I826). 
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might  have  left  behind  her  the  character  of  a  great  dramatic  vocalist, 
instead  of  the  fame  of  a  powerful  actress  who  appeared  in  some  German 
operas." 

Berlioz  also  heard  her  in  Dresden:  "She  played  in  'Rienzi'  the  part 
of  a  young  lad;  the  costume  did  not  suit  the  matronly  curves  of  her 
body.  She  seemed  to  me  much  better  placed  in  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man' in  spite  of  certain  affected  postures  and  the  spoken  interjections 
which  she  thought  herself  obliged  to  introduce  everywhere."  Berlioz 
praised  Tichatschek  as  Rienzi,  but  of  Miss  Wiest  (sic)  he  remarked: 
"She  as  Rienzi's  sister  had  almost  nothing  to  sing.  The  composer 
writing  the  part  suited  exactly  the  resources  of  the  singer." 

See  also  Alfred  Freiherr  von  Wolzogen's  "W.  Schroder-Devrient,' ' 
pp.  304-307  (Leipsic,  1863),  and  Claire  von  Gluner's  "  Erinnerungen 
and  W.  Schroder-Devrient"  (Leipsic,  1862). 

In  the  rehearsals  of  "Rienzi"  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  was  irritable. 
>$he  found  the  music,  especially  that  of  the  last  act,  trying.  On  one 
occasion  she  threw  down  the  music  of  her  part,  and  said  she  would  not 
sing.  On  another  she  made  a  coarse  jest*  that  spoiled  the  effect  of 
a  tragic  situation  in  the  third  act.  But  at  the  first  performance  she  is 
described  as  "full  of  inspiration,  particularly  in  the  monologue  or  aria 
of  Adriano  in  the  third  act." 


* 


Wagner  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's  his- 
torical romance  at  Dresden  in  1837.  He  wrote  out  the  libretto  at 
Riga  in  July,  1838,  and  began  to  compose  the  music  toward  the  end 
of  that  month.     The  opera  was  completed  in  Paris,  November  19,  1840. 


Other  operas  with  Rienzi  as  a  hero  are  as  follows:  "Rienzi,"  by 
Achille  Peri  (Milan,  1862),  by  Kaschperoff  (Florence,  1863);  "Cola  di 
Rienzi,"  by  Persichinni  (Rome,  1874)  and  by  Luigi  Ricci,  Jr.  (Venice, 
1880).  H.  G.  Dam  wrote  an  opera,  "Cola  Rienzi,"  about  1835,  but 
it  appears  from  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon "  that  only  the 
overture  was  played  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  and  concert  halls  of 
Berlin.  Only  the  overture  of  C.  E.  Conrad's  "Rienzi"  was  played  at 
Vienna  (1839).  Riemann  adds:  "Cicco  e  Cola,"  an  opera  bouffe  by 
Buonomo  (Naples,  1857);  and  "Cicco  e  Rienzi,"  comic  opera  by  Mig- 
gliaccio  (Naples,  1871).  There  is  a  ballet,  "Cola  di  Rienzi,"  music  by 
Bernardi   (Milan,    1878). 

*  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  specimen  of  German  wit  in  Glasenapp's  "Wagner,"  translated  by 
W.  A.  Ellis. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1910=1911. 


Beethoven 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  December 
Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  December 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  Jamaary 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90  November 

Handel 

Overture  in  D  major,  No.  1  January 

Lalo 

Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Mr.  Mischa  Eeman,  January 

Mozart 

Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"    and  Aria,  "Flown  Forever," 

from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  Madame  MeebA,  November 

Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27  December 

Saint-Saens 

"The  Drummer's  Betrothed,"  Ballad  of  Victor  Hugo,  for  Solo  Voice 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  82  Madame  Kirkby-Dunn,  March 

Schubert 

Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7  March 

Schumann 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115  November 

Sibeeius 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7  March 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24  January 

"Don   Quixote"   (Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and  Finale): 

Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly  Character,  Op.  35 

February 
(Solo  Violoncello,  Mr.  Warnke;   Viola,  Mr.  Ferir.) 

Strube 

Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  November 

(First  time  here.) 

Thomas 

Mad  Scene  from  "Hamlet"  Madame  Meeba,  November 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Theme  and  Variations  from  Suite  No.  3,  Op.  55  March 

Wagner 

Overture,  "Tannhauser"  November 

Funeral  Music,  Act  III.,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  February 

' '  A  Siegfried  Idyl ' '  February 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  -       February 

Scene,  "Just  God!"  and  Aria,  "My  Life  fades  in  its  Blossom,  "from 

"Rienzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9  Madame  Kirkby-Lunn,  March 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe"  February 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


I  \ 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


SEASON  1911-1912 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  five  concerts  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  during  the  season  of  1911-1912.  The 
dates  are  as  follows: 

MONDAY  EVENINGS 

November  6 
December  4 
January  8 
February  1  9 
March  1  8 
t  At  8.15 
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Theme  and   Variations  from  Suite  No. 


3>  Op.  55. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;    died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky's  Suite  No.  3,  in  G  major,  was  composed  in  1884.  It 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  24,  1885,  when  Hans  von 
Biilow  conducted  it.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  one 
of  Theodore  Thomas's  Popular  Concerts,  November  24,  1885.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  17,  1891.  Tschaikowsky  conducted  it  with  some  of 
his  other  works  at  the  music  festival  in  New  York  for  the  dedication 
of  Carnegie  Hall:  1891,  May  5,  Festival  March;  May  7,  Suite  No.  3; 
May  8,  "Pater  Noster"  and  " Legend";  May  9,  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  1,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe. 

The  suite  is  in  four  movements,  filegie,  Valse  melancolique,  Scherzo, 
Tema  con  variazioni.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  of  them  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, tambourine,  harp,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Max  Erd- 
mannsdorf er,  *  who  was  then  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music 
Society,  Moscow. 

*  * 

*  Max  Erdmannsdbrffer  died  at  Munich,  February  14,  1905.  Born  at  Nuremberg  on  June  14,  1848,  he 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  and  with  Rietz  at  Dresden.  He  was  court  conductor  at  Sondershausen 
(1871-80),  then  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Leipsic.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  at 
Moscow  from  1882  to  1880,  and  he  founded  at  Moscow  in  1885  a  students'  orchestral  society.  From  1889  to 
1895  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and  Singakademie  at  Bremen.  In  1895  he  moved  to  Munich,, 
but  conducted  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society's  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  winters  of  1895-96 
and  1896-97.  In  1897  he  was  court  conductor  at  Munich  and  teacher  in  the  Akademie  der  Tonkunst,  but 
he  resigned  both  positions  toward  the  end  of  1898,  and  in  1897  he  gave  up  conducting  the  Akademie  concerts. 
The  University  of  Warsaw  made  him  a  professor  in  1886.  He  wrote  an  overture,  "Narziss,"  choral  works, 
songs,  and  piano  pieces.  He  married  in  1874  Pauline  Fichtner  (born  Oprawill  in  1857  at  Vienna),  a  pupil 
of  Liszt  and  a  celebrated  pianist  and  teacher. 


FOWNEvS 
GLOVES 

are  not  cheapest,  but 
they're  least  expensive. 
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IV.  Tema  con  variazioni.  The  simple  theme,  G  major,  2-4,  is  sung 
by  first  violins  with  accompaniment  of  detached  chords. 

Variation  1.  The  theme  is  given  to  all  the  strings  (pizzicato)  in 
octaves;  flutes  and  clarinets  are  in  counterpoint  above. 

2.  The  first  and  second  violins  are  as  one  voice,  concertante,  in 
rapid  thirty-second  passages  throughout.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  horns,   accompany. 

3.  For  three  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons.  The  theme  is 
first  played  as  upper  voice  by  first  flute.  In  the  second  section  the  sec- 
ond clarinet  plays  the  continuation  of  the  theme,  which  is  ended  by  the 
flute.  The  other  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  in  elaborate  poly- 
phony. 

4.  For  full  orchestra  (B  minor),  "pocfiissimo  meno  animato."  The 
chief  theme  is  now  below  and  now  above.  'Cellos,  clarinets,  and 
English  horn  in  unison  give  peculiar  richness  to  the  theme. 

5.  For  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  strings.  G  major,  allegro 
vivace,  3-4.  A  fugato,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  theme  serves  as  chief  theme  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 

6.  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  A  snare-drum  is  added  to  the  instruments 
used  in  the  preceding  variation.  The  theme  is  like  unto  the  tarantella 
motive.  The  dance  is  furiously  loud  until  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
solemn  choral  of  the  next  variation. 

7.  2-4.  Wood- wind  instruments  play  the  theme  transformed  into 
a  choral. 

ANTON  WITEK 

The  famous  violin  soloist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  now  concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

VITA  WITEK 

The  eminent  pianist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  EXCLUSIVELY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 

THE  VON  ENDE  VIOLIN  SCHOOL 
58  West  90th  Street.  New  York 

Distinguished  faculty  in  all  branches  of  music  includes  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Antoinette  Ward  (piano) ,  Herwegh 
von  Ende,  J.  Frank  Rice  (violin),  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Jacob  Massell  (singing),  Harry  Rowe  SheJley,  Edgar  Still- 
man-Kelley  (organ,  theory,  composition,  lectures) .     Send  for  free  prospectus. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D 'Israeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

\ddress  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Lummy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Seags 

for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 


Miss  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  DUST'S  19th  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CLASSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whethei  she  teaches  or  not.  Music  taught 
in  Froebelian  principles  of  education. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during 
the  season  ("  musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day," — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York  Sun) 
May  be  obtained  by  addressing 

fKlCli  &4.UU       SYMPHONY  HALL 
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8.  Adagio,  3-4.  In  this  variation  as  well  as  in  the  next  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  folk-tunes.  The  harmonies  of  this  variation  are  not 
modern  in  tonality :  they  hark  back  to  the  old  folk-song — church — 
modes.  The  preceding  choral  goes  into  a  tremolo  of  divided  violins, 
and  the  English  horn  sings  a  characteristic  melody,  adagio,  molto  can- 
tabile  ed  espressivo. 

9.  Full  orchestra  with  solo  violin.  A  major,  allegro  molto  vivace, 
2-4.  Two  dance  measures  are  constantly  repeated.  The  melody  is 
in  the  violins,  and  a  clarinet  and  the  horns  accompany  with  tonic  and 
dominant  chords  on  a  dominant  pedal.  There  is  a  climax  (piu  presto) ; 
it  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  solo  violin,  which  leads  into  the  next 
variation. 

10.  B  minor,  allegro  vivo  e  un  poco  rubato,  3-8.  Chiefly  a  capri- 
cious solo  for  violin,  with  accompaniment,  for  the  most  part,  of  detached 
chords. 

11.  B  major,  moderato  mosso,  4-4.  A  variation  built  upon  a  tonic 
pedal.  At  the  end  the  basses  descend  to  the  low  F-sharp,  and  prepare 
the  pedal-point  of  the  Finale. 

12.  Finale.  Polacca.  Moderato  maestoso  e  brillante,  3-4.  A 
drum-roll  on  the  low  F-sharp  with  blare  of  horns  gives  the  signal  for 
a  festival.  Violins  and  flutes  in  ascending  triplets  include  initial  tones 
of  the  theme.  The  pace  grows  livelier;  the  triplets  are  changed  into 
sixteenths.  Trombones  (ff  marcatissimo)  arfnounce  a  fragment  of  the 
theme,  which  soon  is  sounded  in  diminution  by  the  same  instruments. 
There  is  a  mighty  crescendo  with  constant  drum-roll  on  F-sharp,  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  basses,  and  after  a  dramatic  ritardando  the 
polacca  begins  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  beat  of  drums  and  crash  of 
fcymbals.  The  contrasting  melody  is  sung  by  all  the  violins  and  violas. 
Trumpets  and  trombones  remember  snatches  of  the  theme  for  varia- 
tions. Much  of  the  introduction  to  the  polacca  is  repeated,  as  is  the 
dance  itself,  and  a  poco  piu  mosso  brings  the  end. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY   BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SI/SGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1    West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Manger 

Stndio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


W  I   L  L  I  A  M 


A  L  D 


PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 
Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE-     LESSONS     BY     APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N,  WATERMAN 


and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisei  Quartet,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


MERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MDSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Fact*? 


IASXER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 


LK    COURSE 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

9-ao  R      A  f  irs*U  Q.      »  m       v  RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

Z<83  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York  OPPOgTSBSTY  FOB  TEACIEBS  AND  SEIiGES  ST§S£I!S 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director  Music  Season  in  London  and  Paris.     Return  via 
STEIN  WAY  MA  NO  '.SEP  Uf*%2£$l!2jft&; 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  uBBiilcatlfU  ta  ALVAH  SLOVER  SALMON,  Circuit  Ball.  Ksw  Teri  Git! 
Paranatal  stasia  address,  Caroagii  Ball.  1.1.        Bsstes.  Mass.  rfiaotlazUB  Csaabtrs).  Tuesdays 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Jffme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE       w-*— «-f»»— u-^ 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 


House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it. ' ' 

STUDIO,  11 1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SINGING 

At  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mas3. 

"Six  weeks  daily  lessons, "  July  1  to  August  15 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

AND  ADVANCED  SINGERS 

Write  for  terms 


Claude  Haitians!  Griffeth 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Ylctor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnetfie  Hall        -         ■  .       •  Manhattan 

400  Washington  A  venae*  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DDFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Thirtieth  Seaion,  1910- WU 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme  nf  % 
FIRST     MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  8 

AT  4.30 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED   GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 

(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA   AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes  At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss  ELMA  IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence   New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  #  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,    Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London^  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 

Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE  L. 
New  England 


BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.  FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.   RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCE 

Director  of   Music  at  the  Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director, of    Music,  W.   .Virginia 

University 

*'A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    \»/|\y|         l  \A/UITMCV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

of  pupils  of  VYIYI-    L..    Will  I  INtY  ford   Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON  INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*iEjom  time  to  timeJisJts  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtietl 
MAX  FI] 

i  Season,  1910-1911 

EDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                           Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz.  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
-       Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A.- 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer.  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.             Smalley,  R. 

. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger.,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.    •                    Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 
,A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 
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PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day* 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  Building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone*  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  J  854 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


WASHINGTON 


Eighty-third  performance  in  Washington 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  8 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Schumann 


Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  St 


Brahms    \  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  nan  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Gluck 


Aria,  "Che  faro,"  from  "Orfeo" 


Strube 


Bruch 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck'' 
First  time  in  Washington 

Aria,  "Penelope's  Lament,"  from  "Odysseus'' 


Sibelius    . 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


SOLOIST 
Miss  MARGARET  KEYES 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


We  MMn 


lano 


16th  Century* 


16™  Century 


Ozw  />fe  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IylSZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru* 
ments  which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

W$t  Jlafotom  |Stano 

Here— at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 


Sole  Representative 

HUGO    WORCH 

1110  G  STREET 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i   .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

* 

*  * 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

*The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung," 
(sung  by  MissHartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo), — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


"  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  •• 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys    .       .       .       .       .       .       .    $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS  •• 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

"PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa     ....       1.50  net 

"ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


••THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

"THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" 

ByE.  Torrace 1.00  net 

"WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Represented  in  Washington_by 

W.  F.  Frederick  Music  Co.,  1328  F  Street 
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At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her:  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
•turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 

*  A  "  complainte  " :  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploraiion." 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrandt    <SL   Son 

321  N,   HOWARD  STREET 

Established   1838  BALTIMORE,   MD« 
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vants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide,  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago 's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 


The  Beautiful  BRADBURY  Piano 

Master  musicians  as  well  as  amateurs  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  admirable  musical  merits  of  the  famous  BRADBURY 
Piano.  As  manufacturers  of  the  BRADBURY  Piano  we  always 
show  a  complete  line  of  all  the  newest  models  in  Uprights  and 
Grands. 

These  instruments  are  sold  under  our  manufact- 
urer's guarantee  at  actual  Factory  prices. 

THE    F.    G.    SMITH    PIANO    CO. 

1225  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage- work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


* 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.     He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 


SANDERS  &  STAYMAN  CO. 

No.  1327  "F"  STREET,  N.W. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE 

Odeber  piano 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  great  tone.  In  the 
tone  of  the  WEBER  PIANO  is  an  alluring  sweet- 
ness hard  to  define,  a  humanly  sympathetic  quality 
that  charms  and  holds  the  listener.  You  should 
hear  it  before  you  decide  on  any  other  make.  We 
also  carry  the  STEINWAY   PIANOLA   PIANO. 
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burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Hsterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
imTurm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Milan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;   but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 


The  Government  is  the  Great 
Paymaster  in  Washington 


HENCE  financial  disturbances  that  prevail  throughout  the  country  are 
little  felt  here.  This  is  one  reason  for  keeping  a  bank  account  here. 
Again,  if  you  appreciate  the  security  of  National  banks,  the  fact  that  this  Com- 
pany has  a  Federal  Charter  and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department  (just  the  same  as  National  banks),  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  trust  company  outside  of  Washington,  will  add  to  your  confidence. 
Capital,  surplus,  and  stockholders'  liability,  $8,000,000.     Assets,  $13,500,000. 

Interest  paid  on  deposits. 


N.W.  corner  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Opposite  United  States  Treasury 
CHARLES  J.  BELL        .        .        President 
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IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer 

conducted. 

* 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
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froteger  le  repos  des  vilies, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que   c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cr£mieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Mme.  Aim6e  as 
Drogan,  Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as 
Charles  Martel,  Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after 
Mme.  Aim£e  came  Miss  Emily  Soldene. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.     It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
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(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  n.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is 
quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow 
and  dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  sere- 
nade, and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and 
the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  tKis  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major,  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves.  For 
this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like 
an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.     It  is  true  that 
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the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and 
its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  spontaneous, 
and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and  there- 
fore more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly  our 
joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
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the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms' s  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 
*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'     The  work  might  be  appropri- 
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ately  termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony/  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  DorfTel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Recitative,  "Wretched  one,  what  have  i  done?"  and  Aria,  "I 

HAVE  U)ST  MY  KURYDICE,"  FROM  "  ORPHEUS  AND  EuRYDICE." 

CHRISTOPH  WlLUBAIvD,  Ritter  von  Gluck 

(Born  at  Weidenwang,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  July  2,   17 14;    died  at  Vienna, 

November  15,  1787.) 

"Orfeo  ed  Buridice,"  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Raniero  de'  Calza- 
bigi,  assisted  by  Gluck,  music  by  Gluck,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Hofburg  Theater  in  Vienna,  October  5,  1762.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  Orfeo,  Gaetano  Guadagni;*  Kuridice,  Marianna 
Bianchi;   Amore,  IyUcia  Clavarau. 

In  1774  Gluck  was  commissioned  to  rearrange  the  opera  for  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  Paris,  for  there  were  reasons  why  it 
could  not  be  performed  in  its  original  version.  The  first  performance 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  was  on  August  2,  1774.  The  translation  of  the 
libretto    into    French  was    by  Moline.f     The    cast  was    as    follows: 

*  Guadagni,  a  male  contralto,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Lodi  about  1725.  He  began  his  career  about  1747  at  Parma.  In  1754  he  sang  in  Paris  with  success.  Return- 
ing to  Italy,  he  pleased  Gluck  by  his  performance  in  "Telemacco"  (Rome,  1750),  and  he  engaged  him  for 
Vienna  and  his  "Orfeo."  Guadagni  afterward  shone  in  London,  Munich,  Berlin.  In  1777  he  made  Padua 
his  home,  sang  there  for  several  years  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  died  in  1707.  As  a  singer,  he  was 
distinguished  for  intelligence,  emotion,  and  docility.  He  was  a  master  of  expression  in  recitative.  Earning 
large  sums  of  money,  he  was  noted  for  his  generosity  and  for  the  general  nobility  of  his  character. 

t  Pierre  Louis  Moline  was  born  at  Montpellier  about  1740.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1820.  He  left  the  law 
to  be  a  dramatic  author.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  secretary  to  the  National  Convention.  He  wrote  dramas, 
comedies,  opera  librettos,  vaudevilles,  "sans  culottides,"  and  intermezzi.  He  was  an  industrious  and  fertile 
writer,  without  talent,  without  imagination. 
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Orphee,  Joseph  Legros;  Euridice,  Sophie  Arnould;  T Amour,  Rosalie 
Levasseur.  Mmes.  Guimard  and  Hainel  and  Messrs.  Vestris  and 
Gardel  danced  in  the  ballet. 

The  air  sung  at  this  concert  is  for  Orpheus  and  is  in  the  third  act. 
Orpheus,  bringing  Eurydice  up  from  the  lower  world,  disobeyed  the 
command  of  the  gods,  and  let  her  see  his  face.  She  faded  immediately 
from  his  grasp  and  was  carried  back  to  Hades. 

The  recitative  begins  immediately  after  her  disappearance: — 

Malheureux !  qu'ai-je  fait?  Kt  dans  quel  precipice  m'a  plonge  mon  funeste  amour? 
Eurydice!  Elle  ne  m'entend  plus,  je  la  perds  sans  retour.  C'est  moi  qui  lui  ravis 
le  jour.  Loi  fatale!  Cruel  remord!  ma  peine  est  sans  egale.  Dans  ce  moment 
funeste,  le  desespoir,  la  mort,  c'est  tout  ce  qui  me  reste. 

C  major,*  Andante  con  moto,  2-2,  with  one  moderato  section  and 

two  adagio  sections. 

J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice, 
Rien  n'egale  mon  malheur! 
Sort  cruel!     Quelle  rigueur! 
Je  succombe  a  ma  douleur! 

Eurydice,  Eurydice! 

Reponds,  quel  supplice  reponds  moi! 

C'est  ton  epoux  fidele. 

Entends  ma  voix  qui  t'appelle. 

Da  capo:  J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice,  etc. 

Eurydice,  Eurydice! 

Mortel  silence !    vaine  esperance ! 

Quelle  souff ranee! 

Quel  tourment  dechire  mon  coeur! 

Da  capo:   J'ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice,  etc. 


Wretched  one,  what  have  I  done!  Into  what  gulf  has  my  fatal  love  cast  me? 
Eurydice!  She  no  longer  hears  me,  I  have  lost  her  forever.  It  is  I  that  took  life 
from  her.  Fatal  law!  Cruel  remorse!  My  woe  is  beyond  compare.  All  that 
remains  for  me  in  this  sad  moment  is  despair,  death. 

I  have  lost  my  Eurydice;  my  misfortune  is  without  its  like.  Cruel  fate! 
Rigorous  law!  I  shall  die  of  my  sorrow.  Eurydice,  Eurydice,  answer  me!  What 
a  punishment!  Answer  me!  It  is  your  faithful  husband.  Hear  my  voice,  which 
calls  you.  .  .  .  Silence  of  death!  vain  hope!  What  suffering,  what  torment,  wrings 
my  heart! 

*  In  the  first  French  version  this  air  was  transposed  to  F  major.  In  the  edition  of  the  opera  published 
by  the  Widow  Launer  the  air  is  in  E-flat  major,  and  the  movement  is  marked  "Andante."  In  Pauline  Viardot's 
edition, "  ficole  Classique  du  Chant,"  the  air,  C  major,  is  marked  moderato,  4-4. 
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Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  great  contralto  singer  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
Gluck  transposed  the  music  of  Orpheus  for  Legros 's**  haute-contre 
(counter-tenor)  voice.  He  also  changed  the  ending  of  the  air  by  add- 
ing three  or  four  measures.  Other  changes  were  made  in  the  opera 
for  the  Parisian  performance. 

There  was  a  great  revival  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  November 
19,  1859,  when  Pauline  Viardot,  the  famous  contralto,  restored  the 
Italian  contralto  version.  Berlioz  superintended  the  rehearsals,  and 
wrote  a  memorable  description  of  Mme.  Viardot's  impersonation  (see 
"1/Orphee  de  Gluck"  in  "A  Travers  Chants"). 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  March  6,  1896,  for 
Marie  Delna. 

Gluck  himself  said  of  this  air:  "Let  any  one  make  the  slightest 
change  in  movement  or  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  it  will  become 
an  air  for  the  Marionette  theatre."  One  Boye  wrote  a  book,  "L'Ex- 
pression  musicale  mise  au  Rang  des  Chimeres,"  which  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1779.  On  page  14  he  quotes  the  four  lines  beginning 
"J'ai  perdu  mon  Euridice,"  and  adds:  "The  manner  of  this  song  has 
been  found  so  gay  that  a  very  pretty  country  dance  has  been  made 
out  of  the  air.  And,  truly,  these  words  that  now  follow  would  be  much 
more  suitable: — 

J'ai  trouve  mon  Euridice, 
Rien  n'egale  mon  bonheur; 
Quels  moments ! 
Quels  transports! 
Rien  n'egale  mon  bonheur.     Bis. 

However,  when  Mr.  Legros  sings  this  aria  as  it  is  at  the  OpeYa, 
i.e.,  with" the  words,  'J'ai  perdu  mon  Euridice,'  he  has  the  ability  to 
correct  its  faults  by  tones  so  pathetic  that  tears  flow,  that  hearts  melt, 
at  the  frightful  situation  which  he  feigns  to  experience."     Hanslick 

*  Legros,  born  at  Monampteuil,  September  7,  1739.  died  at  La  Rochelle,  December  20,  1793.  A  choir-boy 
at  first,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  1,  1764,  as  Titon  in  "Titon  et  PAurore."  His  voice 
had  an  admirable  timbre,  but  he  was  a  cold  actor  until  Gluck  taught  him  animation.  He  was  handsome, 
but  he  grew  to  be  so  fat  that  he  left  the  stage  in  1783.  He  had  charge  of  the  Concert  Spirituel  from  1777 
till  1 791.     Legros  was  a  good  musician  and  he  composed. 
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quotes  these  remarks  of  Boye\  unless  I  am  mistaken,  in  "Vom  Musi- 
kalisch-Schonen." 

Mr.  Julien  Tiersot,  in  his  " Etude  sur  'Orphee,'"  notes  the  fact  that 
the  three  chief  airs  of  Orpheus  are  in  the  major.  "Yet  their  melodies 
have  as  great  intensity  of  expression  as  the  most  sombre  minor  airs 
in  'Alceste'  or  'Iphigenie  en  Aulide.'  This  is  because  Gluck  was  still, 
to  a  certain  degree,  under  the  influence  of  Italian  genius,  which  under- 
stands the  art  of  associating  the  beauty  of  expression  with  that  of 
form  and  of  putting  light  even  in  the  gloomiest  pictures."  Mr.  Tiersot, 
by  the  way,  believes  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  truly  restoring  the 
opera  of  Gluck, — that  is,  to  go  back  to  his  own  version  of  1774.  Nor 
does  he  think  that  a  female  contralto  should  in  these  days  impersonate 
Orpheus.     See  Le  Menestrel  (Paris),  1896,  p.  314,  col.  2. 

* 
*  * 

An  adaptation  of  Gluck's  "Orfeo"  in  English  was  produced  at 
Winter  Garden,  New  York,  on  May  25,  1863.  The  opera  was  then 
entitled  "Orpheus;  or,  The  Trial  of  Love."  Carl  Anschutz  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Orpheus,  Felicita  Vestvali;*  Eurydice,  Mme. 
Rotter;  Goddess  of  Love,  Miss  Geary;  Hymen,  Miss  Kemble;  a 
Happy  Spirit,  Miss  Drome;   Pluto,  Mr.  Fouche. 

*  Felicita  Vestvali,  dramatic  singer  and  play-actress,  known  as  "Vestvali  the  magnificent,"  was  born, 
according  to  some,  at  Stettin  in  1829;  others  say  at  Warsaw  in  1831.  Her  father  had  the  title  of  count  and 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  Prussian  army.  She  died  at  Warsaw,  April  3,  1880.  In  her  youth  she  began  as 
a  play-actress  in  Berlin,  but,  finding  she  had  an  unusual  contralto  voice,  she  took  singing  lessons  of  Mercadante 
and  Pietro  Romani  in  Italy,  and,  according  to  Pougin,  made  her  debut  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  in  1853,  as  Azucena; 
but  Cambiasi,  in  his  history  of  that  theatre,  states  that  Azucena  in  1853  was  impersonated  by  Mistrali.  How- 
ever, as  there  were  twenty-three  performances  of  "II  Trovatore"  that  season,  Pougin's  statement  may  be 
correct.  After  singing  in  London,  she  came  to  America.  She  sang  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  in  opera  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  as  Maffio  Orsini,  May  25,  1855,  when  the  tenor  Brignoli  also  made  his  first  appearance 
in  opera  in  this  city.  She  was  the  Azucena  in  the  first  performance  in  Boston  of  "II  Trovatore,"  May  28, 
!855.  The  other  singers  were  Mme.  Steffenone,  Brignoli,  and  Amodio.  Max  Maretzek  was  the  conductor. 
The  opera  was  repeated  May  30  and  June  2  of  that  year.  In  1856  she  sang  here  in  concert,  and  brought  her 
own  opera  company,  with  which  she  appeared  as  Azucena  in  acts  of  "II  Trovatore"  and  as  Romeo  in  "Mon- 
tecchi  e  Capuletti"  (June  4)  and  as  Azucena  in  a  complete  performance  of  "II  Trovatore,"  June  13,  16.  In 
1859  she  impersonated  Romeo  in  Bellini's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (with  a  fourth  act  from  Vaccai's  "Giuletta 
e  Romeo")  at  the  Paris  Opera,  September  7,  1859.  There  were  eleven  performances.  She  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, and  at  last  abandoned  opera  for  the  drama.  Thus  she  was  seen  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1864  in  "  Gamea; 
or,  The  Jewish  Mother,"  with  songs  by  Robert  Stoepel  (March 30);  as  de  Lagadaire  in  "The  Duke's  Motto" 
(April  8);  as  Massaroni  and  di  Strozzi  in  "The  Brigands"  (April  15). 

Richard  Grant  White  described  Vestvali  when  in  1854  she  appeared  in  New  York  with  Grisi  in  "Semi- 
ramide":  "  On  this  occasion  Signorina  Vestvali  burst  upon  the  astonished  gaze  of  New  York,  which,  as  Arsace, 
the  Assyrian  commander  in  chief,  she  might  have  expected  to  take  by  storm.  And  rarely,  indeed,  had  a  more 
formidably  handsome  woman  made  that  attack.  Her  contralto  voice  was  fresh,  full,  sympathetic,  and  of 
unusual  compass,  but  it  had  the  happiness  to  dwell  in  a  body  of  such  entire  and  stately  symmetry,  and  to  be 
aided  by  a  countenance  so  blooming  with  healthful  beauty,  so  radiant  and  so  expressive,  that  her  singing  could 
not  be  judged  with  exact  and  impartial  justice,  until  her  judges  were  smitten  with  blindness.  She  was  the 
tallest  woman  that  I  ever  saw  upon  the  stage;  I  believe  the  tallest  woman  I  ever  encountered;  but  she  was 
also  one  of  the  most  beautifully  formed.  Indeed,  as  she  moved  so  superbly  about  as  the  martial  Arsace,  her 
helmed  head  over-topping  that  of  every  woman  on  the  stage,  it  seemed  as  if  Britomart  had  stepped  out  of 
the  pictured  pages  of  the  ' Faerie  Queen,' or, 'so  proud  were  her  looks  yet  sweet,' as  if,  Argante-like,  we  saw 
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Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.) Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1908.  The  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,  19 10. 

The   composer  contributed  the  following  note: — 

The  overture  has  no  programme.  The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second  motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it  is 
played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato. 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 

Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 

the  vision  of  Tasso's  Clarinda  in  her  panoply.  For,  in  his  own  words,  as  they  were  translated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  by  Fairfax: — 

'Like  her  it  was  in  armor  and  in  weed, 

In  stature,  beauty,  countenance,  and  face, 

In  looks,  in  speech,  in  gesture,  and  in  pace.' 

"She  made,  for  the  moment,  a  tremendous  sensation;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  by  her  eye-charmed 
New  York  audience  that  this  magnificent  singing  animal  was  a  very  incomplete  artist;  that  her  voice,  although 
equal  in  all  its  register,  had  not  been  sufficiently  worked  to  conceal  its  breaks,  as  it  passed  from  one  register 
to  another,  that  her.  method  was  imperfect,  that  her  style  was  always  declamatory,  and  that  she  frequently 
sang  out  of  tune.  Moreover,  magnificent  as  she  was,  she  was  too  large.  Of  all  which  the  consequence  was 
that  she  soon  disappeared  from  the  opera  boards  of  New  York,  and  was  no  more  heard  of." 

Berlioz  wrote  to  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein  from  Paris,  June  20,  1859:  "They  are  going  to  put 
Bellini's  '  Capuletti'  on  the  stage  at  the  Opera,  with  a  third  act  of  Vaccai,  for  a  grande  gaillarde  named  Vestvali 
who  thinks  that  she  looks  like  a  man,  and  wishes  to  play  Romeo." 
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iiiiik,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife   at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Thdse  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  00." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesms  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;   and  these  con  vented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 
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Penelope's  Lament,  from  "Odysseus,"  Op.  41    .     .     .   Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;   now  living  at  Friedenau — Berlin.) 

"Odysseus,"  scenes  from  the  Odyssey  for  chorus,  solo  voices,  and 
orchestra,  was  produced  at  Bremen,  February  18,  1873,  by  the  Sing- 
academie,  to  which  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  text  is  by  Wilhelm 
Paul  Graff.  The  English  version  is  by  Natalie  Macfarren.  The  music 
of  Penelope  was  first  sung  by  Miss  Keller,  of  the  Bremen  Stadt  Theatre. 

Part  II.,  scene  v.: — 

Penelope's  Trauer:    Recitativ  und  GebET. 

Hellstrahlender  Tag,  o  warum  erweckt  mich  dein  heiliges  Licht  aus  sanft  betau- 
bendeni  Schlummer?  Ach,  wie  bescheiden  die  Gotter  doch  mir  vor  alien  Weibern 
unsagliche  Noth  und  stets  sich  haufende  Triibsal!  Zuerst  verlor  ich  den  herr- 
lichen  Gatten,  ruhmlos,  den  tapferen,  lowenbehertzten,  der  hochaufragte  vor  alien 
Achaern!  Und  jetzt  auch  rafften  den  Sohn,  den  geliebten,  die  Sturme  dahin  und 
nichts  erfuhr  ich,  da  er  mich  verliess,  den  Vater  zu  suchen!  Um  ihn  erzitterte  das 
Herz  mir,  ich  bange,  dass  ihm  ein  Unfall  irgend  begegne!  Du  Hort  meines  Lebens, 
mein  Augenlicht !     Du  einzig  im  Leid  mir  gebliebener  Trost ! 

O  Atryone!     Tochter  des  Allbeherrschers  Kronion! 
Hat  Odysseus  dir  je  reichliche  Opfer  verbrannt  im  Palast, 
O,  so  gedenke  nun  dess !     Rette  mir  den  trautesten  Sohn 
Vor  den  trotzigen  Freiern  daheim, 
Vor  den  drauenden  Sturmen  draussen! 
>       Und  du  Helios,  Bringer  des  Lichts, 
Sieht  dein  allererschauendes  Auge 
Noch  lebend  Odysseus,  den  duldenden  Helden : 
O,  so  beschirm  ihn  mit  gnadiger  Hand ! 
Gieb  ihn  der  trauernden  Gattin  wieder, 
Gieb  ihn  zuriick  dem  trauernden  Land. 


Thou  far-darting  sun,  must  thy  light  divine  wake  me  once  again?  At  the  gate 
of  dreams  I  was  slumbering;  why  have  the  gods  sent  me  griefs  without  measure? 
I  of  women  the  most  am  bereft,  and  still  my  woes  are  increasing!  They  first  took 
from  me,  for  fate  most  inglorious,  my  lord,  niy  consort  true,  lion-hearted,  the  chief 
in  virtue  among  the  Achaians!  And  now  my  son,  well  beloved,  evil  tempests  have 
snatched  from  my  side !  Alas !  I  know  not  the  hour  he  went  forth  to  seek  his  dear 
father.     My  soul  for  his  sake  is  troubled.     I  tremble  lest  any  harm  o'er  him  hath 
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been  fated!     Return  thou  my  solace,  my  heart's  delight,  last  pledge  of  sweet  hope 
to  thy  mother  forlorn! 

O  Atrytona,  daughter  of  all-subduing  Kronion! 

If  Odysseus  hath  e'er  burnt  in  his  palace 

An  offering  to  thee, 

O  now  recall  his  good  deed ! 

Save  my  blameless,  dear,  cherished  son 

From  the  insolent  suitors  at  home, 

From  the  threatening  tempests  yonder! 

Oh,  now  remember  his  deeds,  Atrytona, 

Save,  oh,  save,  my  beloved  only  son! 

And  thou,  Helios,  fountain  of  light, 

Doth  thy  all-seeing  eye  in  its  course 

Still  behold  my  Odysseus  a  dweller  'mong  mortals? 

Graciously  lead  him  with  counselling  hand ! 

Oh,  to  this  sorrowing  heart  restore  him, 

Give  back  its  King  this  sorrowing  land ! 

The  Recitative  is  in  D  minor,  Andante  sostenuto,  4-4.  The  Prayer 
is  in  D  major,  Andante  con  moto,  4-4.  The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and 
strings. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius. 

(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.     The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.     Mrs.  New- 
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march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  '  There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and .  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,   cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
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sistent  rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


*  * 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidienne!  "  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  B  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone  poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pell£as 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;    Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 

*  This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  1908. 
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fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5,  13,  15,  18, 
26,  27,  31,  36,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words. 


* 


These  works  of  Sibelius  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;   January  1,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  20,  1907 
(Mme.  Maud  Powell,  violinist). 

"A  Song  of  Spring"  for  orchestra,  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor. 

"Finland,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

"A  Saga,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  9,  March  5,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor. 

"filegie  and  musette  from  suite  "Christian  II.,"  Op.  27,  April  2, 
1 9 10,  Mr:  Fiedler  conductor. 

Valse  Triste,*  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

*  * 

*  In  the  index  to  volume  29  of  the  Programme  Books  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  it  was  stated 
that  this  performance  was  probably  the  first  in  America,  for  no  record  of  an  earlier  performance  was  at  hand. 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  Valse  Triste  was  played  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  before  it  was  played  in 
Boston. 
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The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  "  Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent: — 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk  music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen  made  the  'Kantele'  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike: — 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 

"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  in 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music.' 

"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 

*  The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development :  (i )  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a  small,  flat-sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles"; 
(2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects, 
— greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty -two  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3) 
the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time. 
See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no 
fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  _  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 
pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
kept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers. — P.  H. 
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tions.  Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 
minded,  self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 
of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

.  .  .  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many-tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
find  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.  Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
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Finest  Repairing         Prices  Moderate 


the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  tnelos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 
upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's  melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emotion  curve  and  finds  its  ideal 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin :  '  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 


* 


The  Musical  Courier  (London)  published  in  1899  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  music  in  Finland.  This  article,  signed  A.  Ingman, 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  Sibelius's  two 
pieces. 

"For  the  right  judgment  of  the  character  of  this  music  a  short  pre- 
liminary sketch  as  to  the  origin  of  the  people  seems  necessary.  We 
learn  from  history  that  the  Finns  belong  to  a  tribe  of  the  Aryan  and 
Turanian  race,  called  Ugro-Finns,  being  first  spoken  of  in  the  second 
century  by  Ptolemaeus.  About  five  hundred  years  later  they  settled 
on  the  Finnish  peninsula,  gradually  driving  the  Laps,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  country,  towards  the  North,  into  those  regions  now  known 
as  Lapland.  In  the  twelfth  century  Swedish  influence  took  root  among 
the  people,  when  King  Erik  Yedwardson  undertook  the  first  crusade 
to  Finland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in  1157  became  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  two  first  bishops — Saint  Henry  and  Saint  Thomas — 
being,  by  the  way,  English  by  birth.  By  a  treaty  from  1323  the  whole 
country  was  subdued,  remaining  under  Swedish  government  until 
1809,  when,  after  several  wars  with  Russia,  Tsar  Alexander  I.  became 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  confirming  by  his  'Act  of  Assurance  to  the 
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Finnish  people,'  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  constitution,  as 
runs  the  edict,  'for  the  time  of  his  reign  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors.' 

"The  rich  imagination  of  the  Finns  and  their  prominent  mental 
endowments  are  manifested  in  their  mythology  contained  in  the  grand 
national  epic,  'Kalevala.'*  The  folk-songs  testify  the  deep  musical 
vein  of  the  people.  The  Finnish  tunes  are  of  a  simple,  melancholy, 
soft  character,  breathing  the  air  of  the  lonely  scenery  where  they  were 
first  sung;  for  there  is  a  profound  solitude  in  that  beautiful  'land  of 
the  thousand  lakes,'  as  it  has  been  called,  a  loneliness  so  entire  that  it 
can  be  imagined  only  by  those  who  have  spent  some  time  there,  an 
autumnal  day,  for  instance,  in  those  vast  forests,  or  a  clear  summer 
night  on  one  of  its  innumerable  waters.  There  is  a  sublime  quietude, 
something  desolate,  over  those  nights  of  endless  light,  which  deeply 
impresses  the  native,  and  still  more  strangely  touches  the  mind  of  the 
foreigner.  At  intervals  such  a  one  is  overcome  by  those  moods,  often 
pictured  in  the  songs,  some  of  which  are  full  of  subdued  resignation 
to  fate,  most  touchingly  demonstrating  that  the  people  'learned  in 
suffering  what  it  taught  in  song.'  The  rough  climate  made  the  Finns 
sturdy  in  resistance,  and  all  the  hard  trials  which  in  course  of  time 
broke  in  upon  them  were  braved  valiantly,  until  better  days  dawned 
again.  This  theme  of  a  'hope  on,  hope  ever,'  is  highly  applicable  to 
the  nation.  Even  some  of  their  erotic  songs  bear  this  feature, — the 
rejected  lover  seldom  despairs, — although  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions of  a  very  passionate  colouring.  Many  are  a  mere  communion 
with  the  singer's  nearest  and  truest  friend, — the  beauty  of  nature 
around  him. 

"The  original  instrument  (constructed  somewhat  like  a  harp)  to 
which  these  idyllic  strains  were  sung  is  called  'Kan tele.'  t  The  na- 
tional epic,  'Kalevala,'  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawford,  con- 

*  Max  Mliller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But  if 
the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  'Mahabharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  '  Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenceum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. — P.  H. 

t  A  kantele  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  a  horizontal  sort  of  the  lute  as  known  to 
the  Greeks.  It  had  sixteen  steel  strings,  and  its  compass  was  from  D,  third  line  of  the  bass  staff,  to  E, 
fourth  space  of  the  treble  staff,  in  the  tonality  of  G  major.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  thirty  inches;  its 
greatest  width,  about  ten  inches.  The  late  General  Neovius,  of  Helsingfors,  invented  a  kantele  to  be  played 
with  a  bow  in  the  accompaniment  of  song.  This  instrument  looks  like  a  violin  box;  it  has  two  strings,  and 
requires  two  players,  who,  on  each  side  of  the  instrument,  rub  a  bow  on  the  string  nearer  him.  For  a  minute 
description  of  this  kantele  and  the  curious  manner  of  tuning  see  Victor  Charles  Mahillon's  "Catalogue  du 
Musee  instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  9-1 1  (Ghent,  1000). — P.  H. 
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tains  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  this  instrument,  beginning  with 
the  fortieth  canto. 

"  Wainamoinen,  the  inspired  bard  and  ideal  musician — thus  runs 
the  tale — out  of  the  jawbones  of  a  big  fish  had  made  himself  an  uncom- 
monly lovely  specimen  of  an  instrument,  which  he  called  kantele. 
For  strings  he  took  some  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  bad  spirit's  (Hiisi's) 
horse,  which  gave  it  a  mysterious,  bewitching  sound.  When  singing 
to  its  accompaniment,  he,  by  his  soul-compelling  mighty  melodies, 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  all  beings,  charming v  and  ruling  the  powers 
of  nature  around  him.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  descended 
from  heaven  to  listen  to  the  songster  who  was  himself  touched  to  tears 
by  the  power  of  his  own  song. 

"His  happiness,  however,  did  not  last  very  long.  The  harp,  his 
greatest  comfort,  was  lost  in  the  waves,  where  it  was  found  by  the  sea 
nymphs  and  the  water  king,  to  their  eternal  joy.  When  sounding  the 
chords  to  their  fair  songs  of  old,  the  waves  carried  the  tunes  along  to  the 
shores,  whence  they  were  distantly  echoed  back  by  the  rocks  around; 
and  this,  one  says,  causes  the  melancholy  feelings  which  overcome  the 
wanderer  at  the  lonely  quietude  of  the  clear  northern  summer  nights. 

"Deploring  the  loss  of  his  kantele,  old  Wainamoinen,  the  bard, 
was  driving  restlessly  along  through  the  fields,  wailing  aloud.  There 
he  happened  to  see  a  young  birch  complaining  of  its  sad  lot:  in  vain, 
it  said,  it  dressed  itself  so  fairly  in  tender  foliage,  in  vain  it  allowed 
the  summer  breezes  to  come  and  play  with  its  rustling  leaves,  nobody 
enjoyed  it.  It  was  born  to  '  lament  in  the  cold,  to  tremble  at  the  frost' 
of  the  long  dreary  winter.  But  the  songster  took  pity  upon  it,  saying 
that  from  it  should  spring  the  eternal  joy  and  confort  of  mankind, 
and  so  he  carved  himself  a  new  harp  from  the  tender  birch-tree's  wood. 
For  chords  he  asked  the  tresses  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  met 
in  the  bower  waiting  for  her  lover.  By  means  of  this  golden  hair, 
her  languishing  sighs  crept  into  the  instrument,  which  sounded  more 
fascinating  than  ever  the  old  one  did.  This  restored  to  the  bard  the 
full  possession  of  his  supernatural  power.  His  success  henceforth  was 
something  unheard  of. 

"The  following  cantos  maybe  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  the  epic:  A  maiden,  Mariatta,  and  a  child  (the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Christ)  came  to  deprive  the  bard  of  his  reign.  He 
found  that  his  time  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  once  more  took  his 
harp.  He  sang  for  the  last  time,  and  by  words  of  magic  power  he 
called  into  existence  a  copper  boat.  On  this  he  took  his  departure, 
passing  away  over  the  waste  of  waters,  sailing  slowly  toward  the  un- 
fathomable depth  of  space,  bequeathing  his  harp,  as  a  remembrance 
of  him,  to  his  own  people  for  their  everlasting  bliss. 

"The  period  of  musical  culture  in  Finland  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
when  in  1790  the  first  musical  society  was  founded  by  members  of  the 
University  under  the  leadership  of  K.  V.  Salge\  His  successor,  Fredrik 
Pacius,  was  the  founder  of  the  national  musical  development,  and  to 
him  the  merit  is  due  of  having  given  the  Finns  their  beautiful  national 
anthem.  Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  when,  on  the  solemn 
never-to-be-forgotten  May  festival,  1848,  this  song  was  first  heard  in 
the  park  of  Kajsaniemi,  near  Helsingfors.  The  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion of  the  music,  borne  along  and  carried  away  by  the  glowing  patriotic 
spirit  of  Runeberg's  poem  '  Wartland,'  makes  the  composition  immortal. 
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MON.  MAT.,  DEC.  12,  at  4.30 

SUN.  EVE.,  DEC.  18,  at  8.30 
MON.  MAT.,  DEC.  19,  at  4.30 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS,  $4,  $3,  and  $2,  opens  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15, 
at  the  Box  Office  at  9  a.m.,  and  closes  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17. 

SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1,  75c,  and  50c,  on  sale  Friday,  November  18. 

UNRESERVED  SEATS,  25c,  will  be  sold  on  the  day  of  Travelogue. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  addressed  to  The  Burton  Holmes  Lectures, 
Columbia  Theatre,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  advance  of 
regular  sale. 
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As  long  as  the  Finnish  nation  exists  '  Wartland'  shall  never  lose  its  mag- 
netism and  its  elevating  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  people."  * 


Let  us  add  to  the  sketch  of  Ingman.  For  much  of  the  information 
about  the  present  condition  of  music  in  Finland  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Karl  Flodin,  of  Helsingfors. 

The  national  epic,  "Kalevala,"  and  the  lyric  poems  known  under  the 
collective  name  "Kanteletar"  were  first  transcribed  and  arranged  by 
Klias  Lonnrot  (1802-84).  The  first  composer  who  was  born  in  Fin- 
land and  made  a  name  for  himself  was  Bernhard  Crusell  (1775-1838), 
who  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Sweden  and  Germany.  A  famous 
clarinetist,  he  set  music  to  TegneVs  "Frithjof,"  and  he  wrote  an  opera, 
"DiekleineSklavin." 

The  father  of  Finnish  music  was  Pacius,  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made.  His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Karl  Collan  (1828-71), 
wrote  two  popular  patriotic  marches  with  chorus,  "Wasa"  and  "Sa- 
volaisen  laulu."  Filip  von  Schantz  (1835-65),  conductor,  composed 
cantatas,  choruses,  and  songs.  Carl  Gustaf  Wasenius,  of  Abo,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Finland,  conductor,  composer,  and  director 
of  an  organ  school,  died  an  old  man  in  1899.  Conrad  Greve,  of  Abo, 
who  wrote  music  to  Fredrik  Berndtson's  play,  "  Out  of  Life's  Struggle," 
died  in  1851,  and  A.  G.  Ingelius,  a  song  writer  of  wild  talent,  died  in 
1868.  Other  song  writers  were  F.  A.  Ehrstrom  (died  in  1850),  K.  J. 
Mohring  (died  in  1868),  teacher  and  conductor  at  Helsingfors,  Gabriel 
Linsen,  born  in  1838. 

Richard  Falten,  born  in  1835,  succeeded  Pacius  as  music  teacher 
at  the  University  of  Helsingfors.  He  founded  and  conducted  a  choral 
society;  he  is  an  organist  and  pianoforte  teacher.  He  has  composed 
a  cantata,  choruses,  and  songs. 

Martin  Wegelius,  born  in  1846,  is  director  of  the  Music  Institute  of 
Helsingfors,  which  is  now  about  twenty  years  old.  Busoni  once  taught 
at  this  Institute.  Wegelius  has  composed  an  overture  to  Wecksell's 
tragedy,  "Daniel  Hjort,"  cantatas,  choruses,  and  he  has  written  trea- 
tises and  a  "History  of  Western  Music." 

Robert  Kajanus,  born  in  1856,  is  the  father  and  the  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Helsingfors.  He  has  made  journeys  with 
this  orchestra  and  Finnish  singers  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium,  and  with  his  symphony  chorus  he  has  produced  at  Hel- 
singfors Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
"Damnation  of  Faust,"  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  other  works  of 
importance^.  Among  his  own  compositions  are  the  symphonic  poems, 
"Kullervos  Trauermarsch "  and  "Aino,"  illustrative  of  subjects  in  the 
"Kalevala";  Finnish  Rhapsodies;  an  orchestral  suite,  "Recollections 
of  Summer,"  which  are  founded  on  folk-songs  or  folk-dance  rhythms. 

Armas  Jarnefelt,  born  in  1869,  has  composed  orchestral  suites, 
symphonic  poems,  as  "Heimat-Klang,"  overtures,  the  prelude  "Kors- 
holm,"  etc.  The  death  of  Ernst  Mielck,  who  died  at  Lucarno  in  1899, 
at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  was  a  severe  loss,  for  his  orchestral  composi- 
tions,  among  them  a   symphony,   had  attracted  marked  attention. 

*  Pacius  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809;  he  died  at  Helsingfors  in  1891.  A  pupil  of  Spohr,  he  was  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  he  was  active  as  composer  and  conductor.  He  founded  orchestral  and  choral  societies 
at  Helsingfors,  and  was  music  teacher  at  the  University.  His  "Rung  Carls  jakt,"  produced  in  1852,  was 
the  first  native  Finnish  opera.  His  opera  "Loreley,"  produced  in  1887,  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  of  Wagner.  Pacius  wrote  a  lyric  "Singspiel,"  "The  Princess  of  Cyprus,"  a  symphony,  a  violin  con- 
certo, choruses,  songs,  etc.  His  hymn,  "Suomis  Sang"  (text  by  the  Finnish  poet,  Emil  von  Qvanten),  is,  as 
well  as  his  "Wartland"  ("Our  Country"),  a  national  song. — P.  H. 
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Mielck  studied  in  St.  Petersburg  the  pianoforte  with  Tietzes,  and 
studied  at  Berlin  (1890-94)  with  Ehrlich,  Radecke,  and  Bruch.  His 
Symphony  in  F  minor,  Op.  4,  the  first  Finnish  one,  was  composed  in 
1897  and  revised  in  1899  for  Dresden.  He  also  wrote  a  " Dramatic" 
overture,  Op.  6,  a  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  with  orchestra,  Op.  9,  a 
"Finnish"  suite,  Op.  10,  for  orchestra,  and  other  works  of  merit.  He 
left  in  manuscript  an  overture  to  "Macbeth,"  Op.  2,  and  a  violin  Con- 
certo in  D  major,  Op.  8.  His  music,  as  a  rule,  was  intended  to  illustrate 
Finnish  life  and  to  glorify  his  country.  Oskar  Merikanto,  born  in 
1868,  has  composed  an  opera,  "The  Maiden  of  Pohja,"  *  and  songs; 
Erik  Melartin,  born  in  1875,  who  studied  under  Wegelius  and  after- 
ward at  Vienna  and  in  Italy,  has  written  songs  and  a  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  which  was  played  at  Helsingfors  in  a  revised  form  in  the 
season  of  1905-06.  Dr.  Ilmari  Krohn,  a  music  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity, has  composed  motets  and  instrumental  works;  Emil  Genetz, 
born  in  1852,  has  written  choruses  for  male  voices,  among  them  the 
patriotic  hymn,  "Heraa  Suomi!"  ("Awake,  O  Finland!");  and  Selim 
Palmgren,  born  in  1878,  has  composed  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
among  them  a  concerto  produced  at  Helsingfors  in  the  season  of 
1904-05.  Karl  Flodin,  the  most  distinguished  music  critic  of  Finland, 
born  in  1858,  has  composed:  "Helen,"  a  dramatic  scene  from  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  for  soprano  and  orchestra;  " Cortege,"  for  wind  instruments; 
"Sommernacht,"  for  mixed  chorus;  "Auf  der  Fraueninsel,"  for  male 
chorus;  stage  music  for  Hauptmann's  "Hannele,"  etc. 

Wegelius,  Kajanus,  Krohn,  and  Merikanto  studied  at  Leipsic,  and 
Kajanus  with  Svendsen  when  the  latter  was  living  at  Paris.  Jarnefelt 
studied  with  Massenet. 

Finnish  singers.  Johanna  von  Schoultz  in  the  thirties  of  the  last 
century  sang  successfully  in  European  cities,  but  she  fell  sick,  left  the 
stage,  and  died  alone  and  forgotten  in  her  native  land.  Ida  Basilier, 
an  operatic  coloratura  singer,  now  lives  in  Norway.  Emma  Strommer- 
Achte,  herself  a  successful  singer,  is  the  mother  of  Aino  AcMe*  (or 
Ackt6),  formerly  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  of  the  Metropolitan,  New  York. 
Aino  was  born  at  Helsingfors,  April  23,  1876,  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  she  took  the  first  prize  for  opera  in  1897,  and 
made  her  debut  as  Marguerite  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  October  8,  1897.! 

*"Pohian  Reito"  was  performed  at  Wiborg  in  June,  1908,  and  has  been  announced  for  performance  at 
Helsingfors. 

t  Aino  Ackte  appeared  w'th  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1909  as 
Elsa  (April  4),  Juliet  (April  9),  Marguerite  (April  13),  Elisabeth  (April  14). 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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Her  younger  sister  Irma  is  also  a  singer  of  reputation  in  Europe. 
Emma  Engdahl-Jagerskold  created  the  part  of  Loreley  in  Pacius's 
opera,  and  has  sung  in  Germany.  Alma  Fohstrom-Rode,*  a  member  of 
the  Moscow  opera,  has  sung  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Germany. 
Elin  Fohstrom-Tallqvist,  a  coloratura  singer,  is  her  sister.  Hortense 
Synnerberg,  mezzo-soprano,  has  sung  in  Italy  and  Russia,  f  Maikki 
Jarnefelt  is  known  in  German  opera-houses,  and  Ida  Ekman  is  engaged 
at  Nuremberg.  Adee  Leander-Flodin,  once  of  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  has  made  concert  trips  in  Scandinavia  and  South  America. 
Filip  Forsten  became  a  teacher  in  Vienna,  Hjalmar  Frey  is  a  member 
of  the  Court  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Abraham  Ojanpera  now 
teaches  at  the  Music  Institute  of  Helsingfors. 

Karl  Ekman  and  Mrs.  Sigrid  Sundgren-Schneevoigt  are  pianists  of 
talent,  and  the  husband  of  the  latter,  Georg  Schneevoigt,  is  a  violon- 
cellist and  a  conductor  of  repute. 

There  are  many  male  choruses  in  Finland.  The  "Muntra  Mu- 
sikanter,"  led  by  Gosta  Sohlstrom,  visited  Paris  in  1889.  A  picked 
chorus  from  the  choral  societies  gave  concerts  some  years  ago  in  Scan- 
dinavia, Germany,  and  Holland.  The  churches  all  have  their  choir  of 
mixed  voices  and  horn  septet.  At  the  Music  Festival  at  Helsingfors 
in  1900  about  two  thousand  singers  took  part. 

Mr.  Charles  Gregorowitsch,  a  Russian  by  birth,  for  some  years  con- 
cert-master at  Helsingfors,  gave  a  recital  in  Boston,  February  27,  1897, 
and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
December  7,  1901. 

*  Alma  Fohstrom  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
as  Lucia,  November  9,  1885.  She  sang  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1886;  Zerlina  in  "Fra  Diavolo,"  January 
5,13;  Maritana  (in  Italian),  January  7;  Margherita  in  Gounod's  "Faust,"  January  11;  and  Martha  in  Flotow's 
opera,  January  16.     She  also  sang  in  a  Sunday  night  operatic  concert. 

t  A  Mme.  Synnerberg  visited  Boston  in  March,  1890,  as  a  member  of  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Grau 
Company,  and  sang  the  parts  of  Emilia  in  Verdi's  "Otello"  and  Azucena. 


WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare) 


2647  Connecticut  Avenue 


Phone  N.  2712 


THOMAS  EYANS  GREENE 


TENOR  SOLOIST 


TEACHER  OF 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire 

Pupils  coached  for  Grand  Opera,  Oratorio, 

and  Recital 

Head  of  the  Vocal  Department 

Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

2647  Connecticut  Avenue  'Phone  N.  2712 


ALFRED  G.  ELDRIDGE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 
ORGAN  AND  THEORY 

Studio,  1706  Q  Street.      'Phone,  N  2203 


MADAME  ANNA   ARNAUD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Opera  School 

at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Sinjfinsi       Opera  School 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  France  and 
America  forwarded  by  request. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MME.  ANNA  ARNAUD 

Studio,  140  W,  95th  Street      .      New  York 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  tn  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Mnntfer 

Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Camilla  Hall,  Now  York  City 

Permanent  stodlo  address.  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.        Boston,  Mass.  f  Hontlngton  Chambers  >.  Tuesday 


WILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet ,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Thirtieth  Season,  1910-191 1 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

ffrogramm*  of  % 
SECOND    MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  6 

AT  4.30 

COPYRIGHT,  1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


OPERA 

Mr*  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.         CLARA         SEXTON- 
CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam Sherry"  N.Y. 
Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 
Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 
Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY  CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 
Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 

Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 

Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 

Sousa's  Band 

Miss       CHRISTINE       LABAR- 

RAQUE     Lawyer  linguist    singer 

lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss   ELMA  IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence    New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE   MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  >  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss      JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.        LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of   the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE 
New  England 


L.  BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 
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furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  'world  to-day* 
They  contain  improvements  'which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  vjord  in  artistic  piano  building.  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  vjorld  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  vjith  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 
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PROGRAMME 

Berlioz     .         s  Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Dvorak    ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Beethoven  .         .     Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace. 

Richard  Strauss         .       Tone-Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration/'  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


Stein  way  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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'  Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  f ' 

—IvISZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — a 

Going-  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Wbt  Jiafotom  $tano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent \  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
fttore. 


Sole  Representative 

HUGO    WORCH 

mo  G  STREET 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.    9 


Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  la  C6te  Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris, 
on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  led  by  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  of  "Mr. 
Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony!" 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  the  journey 
in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L£on  de  Wailly  and  'Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Deriyis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal,  Salviati  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  PreVost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious. f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,   an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,   Fieramosca,  the 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Pome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus' was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  1^1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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••We'll  Know.  We'll  Understand" 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "Period"  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them* 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  Frederick  Music  Co.,  1328  F  Street 
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Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio* 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor ;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 

which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  t  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 

Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.     This  theme  is 

announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood- wind 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  ''Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I.", 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 

t  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  "  Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantusfrmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrandt    <&   Son 

321  N.  HOWARD  STREET 
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instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment*  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  Tespoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood- wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the 
edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is 
playing,  and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors. 
Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is 
fighting  and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be 
lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's 
friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez 
entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of 
fragments,  and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant 
returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there 


The  Beautiful  BRADBURY  Piano 

Master  musicians  as  well  as  amateurs  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  admirable  musical  merits  of  the  famous  BRADBURY 
Piano.  As  manufacturers  of  the  BRADBURY  Piano  we  always 
show  a  complete  line  of  all  the  newest  models  in  Uprights  and 
Grands. 

These  instruments  are  sold  under  our  manufact- 
urer's guarantee  at  actual  Factory  prices. 

THE    F.    G.    SMITH    PIANO    CO. 

1225  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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is  no  formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the 
love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal 
use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the 
strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back, 
is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already 
developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  15  first  violins,  15  second  violins,  10  violas,  12 
violoncellos,  and  9  double  basses. 


* 


The  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
formed was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: "Invitation  a.  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instruments  (this  "Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles) ;  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet) ;  *'Helene,"  ballad 
for  male  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "Alceste"  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het and  Bouche) ;  fragments  of  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Berlioz.  The 
prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  programme  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was  played.  Mrs. 
Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
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flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  "bon  et  beau/'  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
ing the  little  known  work  of  Gluck."  And  Miss  Recio*  sang  Berlioz's 
"Absence."  The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was 
immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Op6ra,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough: — 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 
tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 

*  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Villas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  "a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  Marie  accompanied, him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  6n  October  30,  1841,  as  Ines  in  "La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats.  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on 
March  3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  his  friends  and  wrote  his 
son  that  this  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said  Marie  was  a  shrewd,  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her 
husband,  and  Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when 
Marie  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  wasdescribed  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark, 
hard-eyed,  irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more 
wretched,  until  Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  forty-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was 
moved  from  the  small  to  the  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  in  one  tomb. 
Berlioz  in  his  Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  of 
Berlioz  see  "Sixty  Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouve. 
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Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me ;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown  to 
them. 

"  '  Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said;  '  the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  Transteverine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  'Bis!1  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed. 
As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words :  '  Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is!'     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 

"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 


*     H= 


The  overture  played  at  the  concerts  given  by  Berlioz  in  towns  outside 
of  France  was  loudly  applauded  except  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concerts  it  was  hardly  noticed;  and  as  the  Count 
Wielhorski,  a  celebrated  amateur,  ( told  Berlioz  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  it  was  not  on  later  programmes  in  that  city.     According 
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to  Berlioz  himself  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
at  Vienna.  We  know  from  von  Biilow  (Die  Opposition  in  Siiddeutsch- 
land,"  1853)  that,  when  Kucken  attempted  to  produce  it  at  Stuttgart, 
the  adherents  of  Lindpaintner,  who  was  then  the  court  conductor, 
prevented  him;  but  at  that  time,  in  Stuttgart,  the  only  works  of 
Beethoven  heard  in  concert  rooms  were  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Eg- 
mont,"  and  the  ' ' Coriolanus "  overtures,  "the  last  named  with  three 
violas  and  three   'cellos." 


The  first  performance  outside  of  France  was  at  Vienna,  November 
16,  1845,  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  the  first  of  six  Berlioz  concerts 
led  by  the  composer.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of  members  of  that 
theatre  orchestra  and  of  the  band  of  the  Second  Artillery  Regiment. 
The  programme  included  this  overture,  which  was  repeated  afterward; 
a  hymn  with  chorus;  cavatina  from  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  sung  by  Miss 
von  Marra;  the  "Harold"  symphony  (viola  solo,  Mr.  Heissler) ;  "Le 
Cinq  Mai"  (bass  solo  by  Mr.  J.  Staudige) ;  and  the  Apotheosis-Finale 
from  the  "Mourning  and  Triumph"  symphony. 

Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.  He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  11,  1837,  ne  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  G.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's 
short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  Berlioz  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
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opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance;  but  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  per- 
formance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third 
were  on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year. 
There  were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont 
replaced  Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  Derevis  after  the  first,  and  in 
1839  Miss  Nau  was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  '.'Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154)  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

The  opera,  arranged  in  four  acts,  with  a  libretto  translated  into 
German  by  Riccius,  was  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  March  20, 
1852,  with  Beck  as  Cellini  and  Mrs.  Milde  as  Teresa.  Berlioz  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  performance.  He  wrote  on  February  10  to 
Morel  before  the  performance:  "They  have  been  at  work  on  it  for 
four  months.  I  cleaned  it  well,  re-sewed  and  restored  it.  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  for  thirteen  years;  it  is  devilishly  vivace."  Arranged 
in  three  acts   and  with  the  text  translation  into  German  by  Peter 
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Cornelius,  the  opera  was  performed  at  Weimar  in  February,  1856. 
The  score  was  published  as  Op.  23  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar. 

The  opera  failed  at  London  on  June  25,  1853.  Chorley  said:  "The 
evening  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings  which  I  ever  passed 
in  any  theatre.  'Benvenuto  Cellini'  failed  more  decidedly  than  any 
foreign  opera  I  recollect  to  have  seen  performed  in  London.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  evening  the  humor  of  the  audience  began  to  show 
itself,  and  the  painful  spectacle  had  to  be  endured  of  seeing  the- com- 
poser conducting  his  own  work  through  every  stage  of  its  condemna- 
tion." Some  say  there  was  a  cabal  led  by  Costa  in  the  interest  of 
Italian  art.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  which  was  played  before  the  second  act, 
although  this  same  overture  had  been  applauded  by  a  London  concert 
audience  in  1848.  Chorley  criticised  the  music  of  the  opera  apparently 
without  prejudice  and  with  keen  discrimination.  The  following 
quotation  from  his  article  bears  on  the  overture:  "The  ease  of  the 
singers  is  disregarded  with  a  despotism  which  is  virtually  another 
confession  of  weakness.  As  music,  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  known 
in  another  form  as  its  composer's  happiest  overture,  'The  Roman 
Carnival,'  has  the  true  Italian  spirit  of  the  joyous  time;  but  the  chorus- 
singers  are  so  run  out  of  breath,  and  are. so  perpetually  called  on  to 
catch  or  snatch  at  some  passage,  which  ought  to  be  struck  off  with 
the  sharpest  decision, — that  the  real  spirit  instinct  in  the  music  is 
thoroughly  driven  out  of  it."     At  this  performance  the  chief  singers 
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were  Mmes.  Julienne-Dejean  and  Nantier-Didi£e,  and  Tamberlik, 
Formes,  and  Tagliafico.  The  opera  was  produced  by  von  Biilow  at 
Hannover  in  1879  and  afterward  at  other  German  cities,  as  Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe,  Leipsic  (1883),  Dresden  (1888),  Hamburg,  Munich,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Stuttgart,  Schwerin,  Bruns- 
wick, Prague,  Vienna.  It  has  not  been  performed  in  Paris  since 
Berlioz  gave  it  its  definite  form. 

For  a  careful  study  of  ''Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27.  For  a  once  famous 
article  on  the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  see  Louis  Ehlert's 
"Briefe  liber  Musik  an  eine  Freundin,"  pp.  126-133  (Berlin,  1868). 


Benvenuto  Cellini  has  been  the  hero  of  other  operas  than  that  of 
Berlioz. 

"Cellini  a  Parigi,"  music  by  Lauro  Rossi,  produced  at  Turin  in  June 
1845.     The  chief  part  was  composed  for  Mme.  de  la  Grange. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Louis  Schlosser,  produced  at  Darm- 
stadt about  1845. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  or  "Der  Guss  des  Perseus,"  music  by  Franz 
Lachner,  produced  at  Munich  in  1849. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Prechtler,  music  by  Leo  Kern, 
produced  at  Budapest  in  1854. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Orsini,  produced  without  success 
at  the  Mercadante  Theatre,  Naples,  May,  1875. 
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"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Perosio,  music  by  E-  Bozzano, 
produced  at  the  Politeama,  Genoa,  May  20,  1877,  without  success. 
The  chief  singers  were  Signoretti,  Medica,  Cherubini,  and  Mmes. 
Ollandini  and  Mestres. 

"Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890. 
See  preceding  foot-note. 

"Benvenuto,"  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Gaston  Hirsch, 
music  by  Eugene  Diaz,  son  of  the  celebrated  painter,  produced  at  the 
OpeYa-Comique,  Paris,  December  3,  1890.  Cellini  has  forsaken  his 
mistress,  Pasilea  Guasconti,  and  she  plots  to  prevent  his  marriage 
witli  Delphe  de  Montsolm.  Pasilea  arranges  an  ambuscade,  and  the 
sculptor  kills  two  of  his  foes.  Obliged  to  run  away  from  Florence, 
he  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  is  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Delphe  is  badly  poisoned  by  a  letter  sent  by  Pasilea,  but  she  recovers. 
The  Ambassador  of  France  succeeds  in  having  Cellini's  sentence 
changed  to  banishment.  Delphe  is  restored  to  life,  and  Pasilea  stabs 
herself  to  escape  the  scaffold  as  a  poisoner.  The  music  was  character- 
ized as  devoid  of  original  ideas  and  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  The 
cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Renaud;  Pompeo,  brother  of  Pasilea, 
Carbonne;  Cosme  de  M6dicis,  Lonati;  Andrea,  Clement;  Orazio, 
Bernaest;  De  Jasi,  Maris;  De  Cagli,  Gilibert;  Pasilea,  Mme.  Des- 
champs- Jehin ;  Delphe,  Miss  Yvel.  An  aria  from  this  opera  has  been 
sung  in  concert  more  than  once  in  Boston.  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  sang 
it  here,  December  10,  1908. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  in  three  acts,  music  by  Angelo  Tubi,  pro- 
duced at  Parma,  February  20,  1906. 

Ballets:  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Antonio  Buzzi  about  i860  and  by 
Luigi  Venzano  about  1870. 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5, 


"From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95, 
Anton  Dvorak 


(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,   Bohemia,   September  8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
15,  1893.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  December  30  of 
the  same  year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words :  * — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  '  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 

*From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  Major,  Op.  96  "  (New  York,  1894). 
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and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home*  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  Which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
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theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spill ville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  population." 
It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":  *  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo" ;  that  the  Ameri- 
can negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  abo- 
riginal Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs" ;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


* 
*  * 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "Indian "  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  controversy  led 
to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "  A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome. " 
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able  with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  K  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins 
take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out ;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.     There  are  several 
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melodies  in  this  movement ;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  first  public  performance  was 
in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  All  the 
pieces  were  by  Beethoven:  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  P 
major,  No.  5  "  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky ; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven ;    Grand  Sym- 
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phony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for 
pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Pauline  Anna 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him. 

Antonia  Campi,  born  (1773)  Miklasiewicz,  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing  "Ah, 
perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out,  and 
could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  behind 
the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  consequence. 
Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a  beautiful  voice. 
"That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs 
and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dramatic  colorature." 
Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said  von  Ledebur,  but  all 
her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones. 
She  sang  from  18 13  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased  in  many  parts,  from 
Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in  "Abu  Hassan." 
She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances;  she 
was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly 
worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were 
put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  sub-titles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added: 
"Each  number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement,  full 
of  lively  painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures ;  and  this,  a  pastoral 
symphony,  lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in 
Berlin."  Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly- 
developed,  too  long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he 
had  noticed  at  the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists 
were  kept  very  busy — -covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
copyists  here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law 
scriveners  do  at  home."  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the 
Hymn — a  Gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astound- 
ing manner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio, 
a  masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told 
Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a 
half-friendly,  half -ironical  manner. 

Schindler  states  that  the  concerto  was  sold  to  Muzio  Clementi  on 
April  20,  1807,  for  publication  in  England,  but  publication  was  first 
announced  by  the  Kunst  und  Industrie  Comptoir  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
of  August  10,  1808:  "Beethoven.  4tes  Concert  fur  P.  F.  u.  Orchester. 
Op.  58." 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement,  and  over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  toward  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868,  and  his  publishing  business  passed  through 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franz 
Kullak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
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lishes  the  three  cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
says  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 
ven's, were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

He 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  fiye  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a*  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place- of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 
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The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  "  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently ;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  " tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence*!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte.    The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
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is  based  on  this  thematic  material.    At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 


*  • 

*  * 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was  probably 
by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4,  1 854.  He  played 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  concert,  March  4  of  that  year. 

The  Fourth  Concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  George  W.  Sumner  (December  17, 
1 881),  Carl  Baermann  (January  27,  1883,  December  23,  1893),  Miss 
Mary  E.  Garlichs  (November  29,  1884),  Mrs.  Anna  Clark-Steiniger 
(November  14,  1885),  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  18,  1886),  Ferruccio 
B.  Busoni  (November  14,  1891),  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  (March  17, 
1900). 

Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had  ap- 
peared at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann  in 
concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist,  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 901  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-1817),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel' s  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive, — in  a  word,  he  touches  the  heart  more ;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro."  And  this  writer  declared  that 
the  pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart  had  delighted  by  his  clearness,  roundness,  tranquillity,  deli- 
cacy. Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  expression, 
grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  1 799-1800.  Cherubini  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  Cle- 
menti  described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich- 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.     He  said  of  his 
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master  (i  800-1 805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double-trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
slightest  gesticulation^  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased)  " ; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  "far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works" ; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said:  "As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  .at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
Beethoven  years  beftire  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in  the  eighties  was  a  coarse, 
nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  "No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven:  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 
or  Liszt"? 
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PERCY  S.  FOSTER  PIANO  CO. 

Sole  representatives  of  the  Everett,  Lawson,  Lindeman,  Percy  S. 

Foster,  and  other  high-grade  instruments. 
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Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905): — 

"It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"     (18 14.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism." 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 

(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi]  all 
reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their  fingers." 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;   there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 

He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl:  "With  re- 
spect to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode 
of  fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method,  which 
quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  cannot 
be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-111?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 


Mrs.  ELSIE  BOND  BISCHOFF 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 

1306  G   Street,    N.W.  'Phone  Main,  4881 
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"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having-heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:  "Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  compose 
anything  like  that!" 


ENTR'ACTE. 
POPULARITY. 

(Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  in  the  Saturday  Review.) 

But  to  all  wildly  popular  things  comes,  suddenly  and  inexorably,  death, 
without  hope  of  resurrection.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  cannot  set  the  street  pianos  playing  "  Nancy  Lee"  again,  though  the 
tune  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  and  they  once  played  nothing  else.  No 
book  within  our  recollection  had  so  mad  a  vogue  in  America  as  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby":  the  elders  of  "Trilby's"  day  said  there  had  been 
nothing  like  it  since  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  But  the  American  book- 
sellers still  talk  of  the  miracle  of  "Trilby's"  death.  They  aver  that  the 
demand  stopped  in  one  day.  When  "La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  was 
new,  audiences  used  to  encore  the  Conspirators'  Chorus  (borrowed  from 
an  old  tune  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  variations)  half  a  dozen  times. 
When  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  tried  to  revive  the  work,  that  chorus 
passed  without  the  slightest  notice.  The  street-piano  men  of  the  East 
End  will  tell  you  that  this  psychological  phenomenon  repeats  itself 
with  every  music-hall  song  that  becomes  the  rage.  For  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  nothing  else  will  be  listened  to:  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  repetitions  people  will  not  only  stand,  but  clamor  for. 
Then  in  one  day  they  will  not  tolerate  it  on  any  terms:  it  would  be 
safer  to  play  a  Bach  fugue. 

Now  this  does  not  happen  to  the  higher  works  of  art.  The  master- 
piece begins  by  fighting  for  its  life  against  unpopularity,  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  mere  indifference,  but  positive  hatred  and  furious  denuncia- 
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tion  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
did  not  "catch  on"  like  the  Intermezzo  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana": 
it  was  described  even  by  eminent  musicians  as  an  outrage  by  a  madman. 
But  in  the  long  run  Beethoven  leaves  Mascagni  nowhere  even  as  a 
money-maker.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  masterpieces.  If  you 
bring  authors  to  the  test  of  how  much  money  from  first  to  last  the  pub- 
lic has  paid  for  witnessing  representations  of  their  plays,  you  will  find 
Shakespeare  first  and  the  rest  nowhere  in  England ;  and,  if  you  take  all 
Europe,  you  will  probably  find  Ibsen  already  far  beyond  many  prime 
commercial  favorites. 

The  time,  also,  has  gone  by  for  pretending  that  the  appreciation  of 
a  work  of  any  weight,  whether  it  be  a  play,  an  opera,  or  a  symphony, 
is  a  matter  of  one  performance.  Even  when  the  author  raises  no  hos- 
tility or  misunderstanding  by  breaking  new  ground,  as  Beethoven 
did,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  for  a  person  to  take  in  a 
play  fully  until  he  is  in  complete  possession  of  its  themes ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  nobody  can  understand  the  beginning  of  a  play  until 
he  knows  the  end  of  it, — a  condition  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  a  first 
hearing,  and  one  which  explains  the  fact  that  plays  are  often  much 
worse  received  on  their  first  night  than  later  on,  when  newspaper 
notices  and  dinner-table  discussion  have  made  the  audiences  familiar 
beforehand  with  the  main  upshot  of  the  story.  In  music  this  goes 
without  saying:  no  one  pretends  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony until  he  knows  all  the  themes  as  well  as  he  knows  "  God  save  the 
King."  Now  probably  there  are  many  more  people  who  can  pick  up 
and  remember  a  new  tune  at  one  hearing  than  can  master  a  new  idea 
at  its  first  utterance.  Ibsen's  plays  may  fascinate  at  the  first  hearing, 
they  may  convince  the  people  capable  of  them  that  they  are  worth 
persevering  with,  but  you  may  see  them  ten  times  without  getting  near 
the  end  of  them.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
methods  and  ideas,  I  find  that  until  I  have  been  through  his  plays  at 
least  six  times  I  have  not  got  fairly  hold  of  them;  and  though  in  my 
own  plays  I  tell  my  story  and  fling  my  meaning  at  the  audience  with  an 
old-fashioned  violence  which  seems  downright  barnstorming  in  contrast 
with  the  subtler  ways  of  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Galsworthy,  yet  the  ver- 
dicts founded  on  a  single  hearing  of  my  plays  are  absurd  enough  to  have 
become  one  of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  modern  theatre;  and  I  have 
never  met  any  real  expert  who  professed  to  get  on  easy  terms  with, 
say,  "Major  Barbara,"  in  less  than  four  visits. 


"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone-poem  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  24     .  Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 

-*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Weimar,  November  13,  1889:  "  Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  'Don  Juan'  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  '  Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 
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the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  21,  1890.  This  convention,  according  to  Theodor  Muller-Reuter's 
"Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliteratur,"  was  held  June  19-22. 
There  were  three  orchestral  concerts  in  the  City  Theatre  (June  19,  21, 
22);  a  concert  in  the  Hauptkirche  zu  St.  Georg  (June  20);  and  two 
chamber  music  concerts  in  Clemda  Hall  (June  20,  21). 

The  other  works  performed  for  the  first  time  were  Draeseke's  Prelude 
to  " Penthesilea " ;  Franz  Schubert's  "Tantum  Ergo"  and  Offertory 
(MS.);  duet  from  Hans  Sommer's  opera  "Loreley";  Strauss's  "Bur- 
leske"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Eugen  d' Albert,  pianist);  Wein- 
gartner's  Entr'acte  from  "  Malawika " ;  d' Albert's  Symphony,  Op.  4; 
Robert  Kahn's  String  Quartet,  Op.  8;  Philipp  Wolfrum's  Pianoforte 
Quintet;  R.  von  Perger's  String  Quartet,  Op.  15;  Frederick  Lamond's 
Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  2;  Arnold  King's  Vocal  Quartet,  Op.  32;  Ivan 
Knorr's  "Ukrainische  Liebeslieder,"  Op.  5. 

The  second  performance  was  at  Weimar,  January  12,  1891,  at  the 
third  subscription  concert  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre.  Strauss  led 
from  manuscript. 

The  third  performance  was  at  the  Eighth  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
Berlin,  February  23,  1891.     The  composer  again  led  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1897.  It  was  performed  again  at  Symphony  Concerts  in 
Boston,  March  18,  1899,  February  7,  1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21, 
1 906/ January  2,  1909. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem   is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  *  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 
.    On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
" Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 


EUGENIE  DE  GUERIN,  Violiniste 
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SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 
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Concert  Management  of  Mrs.  Katie  Wilson  Greene 
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In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Ura  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzens voiles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


Kampfesmud'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend ! 
Dann  des  Junglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensguter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!  und  findet's  nimmer] 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D 'Israeli 
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Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling !     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more ! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence !  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  " Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here :  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  versions  of  Ritter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Ritter  evidently  misunderstood,  in  one 
instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduction  does 
not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  room," 
but  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man."  Thus  commentators 
and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.     The  earlier  version  of  the 
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poem  was  published  on  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  at   Eisenach 
and  Weimar.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Stille,  einsam  ode  Nacht! 
Auf  dem  Totenbette  liegt  er. 

Fieberglut  wirft  ihn  empor 
Und  er  sieht  sein  ganzes  Leben 
Kindheit,  Jugend,  Mannerkampf, 
Bild  um  Bild  im  Traum  erscheinen. 

Was  er  suchte  je  und  je 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschweiss, 
Suchet — ach!  und  findet's  nimmer. 

Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 

Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag, 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer 
Bricht  der  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 

Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 

Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht, 
Was  er  suchend  hier  ersehnt. 
* 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un* 
known,  and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 

•  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After  von  Biilow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger." 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie  '; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) : — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm- wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever- theme  No.  1  and  Fever-theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 


* 

*  * 


"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 
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II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff) .  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve).  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal  elabo- 
ration of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfigu- 
ration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 
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Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.        LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of   the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital   etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y.' 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.  FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.   RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCE 

Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W. 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  PUPILS  OF 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.   WALTER  JACKSON 


RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 

\AtKM        I  UfUITMCVBOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

WM.    L.    WHI   I  NEY         ford   Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Virginia 


LIST 


Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A* 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A, 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.          Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day* 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone*  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE     .      WASHINGTON 

Eighty-fifth  performance  in  Washington 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  10 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Handel Overture  in  D  major,  No.  i 

Maestoso. —  Allegro. 


Beethoven  ....  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Lalo         .         .         .     Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
IV.     Andante. 
V.     Rondo:  Allegro. 

Humperdinck  .      "In  a  Moorish  Cafe,"  from  "A  Moorish  Rhapsody" 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IvISZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  3  ears  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru* 
ments  which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Gfl&e  3Balbtom  3Ptano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed.  • 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
•tore. 

Sole  Representative 

HUGO    WORCH 

J JJ0  G  STREET 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Overture  No.  i  in  D  major George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;   died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  word  "overture"  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  was  often 
applied  to  the  first  movement  of  a  suite,  or  partita,  and  to  any  instru- 
mental composition  in  the  overture  form  that  was  then  prevalent. 
The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served  as  a  model 
for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first  part,  which 
was  a  slow  movement  characterized  as  "grave"  connected  with  a 
second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement.  The 
overture  was  usually  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  movement. 

This  overture  of  Handel's  is  one  of  a  series  of  concert  compositions. 

The  first  movement,  Maestoso,  D  major,  4-4,  is  a  piece  of  free  prel- 
uding for  full  orchestra. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  a  real  fugue  with 
coda.  The  subject  is  given  out  by  the  first  violins,  and,  as  it  runs  an 
octave  from  tonic  to  tonic,  the  response  of  the  second  violins  runs 
in  the  like  manner  from  dominant  to  dominant,  and  there  is  no  tonal 
mutation  necessary;  but  there  is  a  mutation  in  the  coda,  in  order  that 
the  second  entrance  of  the  subject  (violoncellos  and  double  basses) 
may  enter  in  the  tonic.  The  fugue  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  four 
real  voices,  but  it  is  not  strict.  Thus  the  violas  enter  on  an  occasion 
with  a  free  voice,  but  are  not  concerned  throughout  the  fugue  with 
subject  or  answer,  and  there  is  a  trumpet  figure  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject. 

The  overture  was  arranged  by  Franz  Wiillner  (born  at  Minister, 
January  28,  1832;^  died  at  Braunfels,  September  7,  1902).  He  filled 
out  places  in  the  original  score, — places  that  the  composer  would  have 
filled  up  with  an  improvised  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord.  In 
Wullner's  version  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  three  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"GIRL. I  the  GOLDEN  WEST" 

PUCCINI'S   LATEST   OPERA 

First  performance  in  any  country,  early  in  December,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York 

Followed  by  performances  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston  Opera 
Co.;    in  Chicago,  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Vocal  Score  and  separate  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental, 

in  preparation 


BOOSE Y  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

* 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 
Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  Frederick  Music  Co.,  1^28  F  Street 
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Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  181 1  or  even  18 10.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch-book 
that  belonged  to  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm, 
were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  18 18  to  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part."  An- 
other sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  " Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  he  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  181 2.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manuscript  that 
belongs,  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription: 
"Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  181 2  i3ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder  cut  the 
paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  was 
therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July. 
Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  181 2:  "I  promise  you  imme- 
diately a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now 


"old    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrandt    (&L   Son 


321   N.   HOWARD  STREET 


Established  1838  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote 
on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter." 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was  completed  May  13, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed  at  a  concert  of  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  18 12  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano- 
forte trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  equale  for  four  trom- 
bones, the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  18 13. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  ja  cylinder,  and  overtures  by 
Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrangements 
for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau." 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg,  August 


The  Beautiful  BRADBURY  Piano 

Master  musicians  as  well  as  amateurs  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  admirable  musical  merits  of  the  famous  BRADBURY 
Piano.  As  manufacturers  of  the  BRADBURY  Piano  we  always 
show  a  complete  line  of  all  the  newest  models  in  Uprights  and 
Grands. 

These  instruments  are  sold  under  our  manufact- 
urer's guarantee  at  actual  Factory  prices. 

THE    F.    G.    SMITH    PIANO    CO. 

1225  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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15,  i772-  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he  settled  at 
Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for  himself  by 
inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  court 
mechanician,  and  in  18 16  he  constructed  a  metronome,  though  Winkel 
of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also  made  ear-trumpets 
and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His  life  was  a  singular 
one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.  Two  leading  French 
biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother  Leonhard" 
invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but  they  are  wholly 
wrong.  F6tis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panhar- 
monicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston 
to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement. 
No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  "Organographie," 
repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "  I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."  But 
Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here.  He  landed 
at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 
of  the  panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."  He  brought 
with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and  he  opened  an  exhibition  of 
them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1826.  The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.  Malzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen 's  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess 
Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Malzel 


SANDERS  &  STAYMAN  CO. 

No.  1327  "F"  STREET,  N.W. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE 

(Ueber  piano 
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had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him.  Malzel  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and  closed  Octo- 
ber 28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and  in  1833.  Cm 
his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Moscow,"*  pano- 
rama, which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand  dollars. 
Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panharmonicon  legend.  He  also 
exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig  "Otis" 
on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838,  and  he  was 
buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  published  his 
eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope,  where  the 
music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess  Player  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at  Philadelphia, 
July  5,  1854.  A  most  interesting  and  minute  account  of  Malzel's  life 
in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  of  the 
First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859).  See 
also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833);  the  "History  of  the 
Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston, 
1826;  Mendel's  "  Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In  Poe's 
fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his 
Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story 
was  probably  not  written  before  1848.  Poe's  article,  "Maelzel's  Chess 
Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.     Portions  of  this  article  other  than 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834)  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 
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those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters  of  Vienna, 
who  looked  after  the  cannon  in  "Wellington's  Sieg";  the  young 
Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven  said 
to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he 
never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  could  do  nothing  with  him;  he 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat ! ' '  Spohr  and  Mayseder 
were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh 
was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  among  the 
double-basses.     Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek,  the 
other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht  bei 
Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  October  of  1813  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French  troops  in  Spain  on 
June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded  Beethoven  to  compose 
the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and  furnished  material  for  it,  and  had 
even  given  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject 
of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea  was  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts, 
so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Beethoven  to  go  to  London. 
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He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were 
scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement 
for  his  panharmonicon  would  then  be  of  more  value.  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV.,  and 
forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  "  Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 
The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten  and 
five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four  thousand 
six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "extraordinary 
pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  second  movement 
was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  enduring  impression  on 
me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  and 
often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony, 
and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take 
their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go." 
It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch 
lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring 
into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic 
yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  his  own  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyf ried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  passage 
of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder,  he  said 
circumspectly  to  the  composer :  ' '  My  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven  answered: 
' '  I jdid  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale  has  been 
disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  performances. 
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''It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that  busied  himself 
actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all  the  details.  I 
owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  offering 
my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ardent  vow 
made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the 
country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  18 14.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Tsarina  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience.  The  concert 
was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but  the  hall  was 
half  empty. 


* 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Academy,  November  25,  1843. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  November  18,  1843,  when  Mr.  U.  C.  Hill  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Leipsic  was  on  December  12,  18 16.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  "by  general  request"  on  April  23,  181 7,  and  a 
third  soon  followed.  Yet  Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann, could  find  nothing  in  the  music,  and  he  declared  that  musicians 
critics,  amateurs,  and  frankly  unmusical  persons  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  this  symphony,  especially  the  first  movement  and  the 
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finale,  had  been  composed  in  a  lamentable  state  of  drunkenness  (trun- 
kenen  Zustand)]    it  lacked  melody,  etc. 

Other  first  performances:  London,  June  9,  18 17  (Philharmonic  So- 
ciety). Only  the  allegretto  found  favor  with  the  critics.  Paris, — the 
allegretto  was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  of  the  Opera  in  1821, 
and  it  was  substituted  for  the  larghetto  of  the  Second  Symphony,  in  D 
major.  In  1828  the  Seventh  Symphony,  as  a  whole,  was  played  in  a 
transcription  for  the  pianoforte,  eight  hands,  April  20,  by  Bertini  (the 
transcriber),  Liszt,  Sowinski,  and  Schunke.  The  first  orchestral  per- 
formance of  the  whole  was  by  the  Societe  des  Concerts,  March  1,  1829, 
under  the  direction  of  Habeneck.  St.  Petersburg,  March  6,  1840.  Mos- 
cow, December  28,  i860.  In  Italy  the  Societa  orchestrale  romana  per- 
formed the  symphony  seven  times  during  the  years  1874-98. 

The  symphony  was  played  at  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris  twenty 
times  from  February  8,  1874,  to  December,  1905.  It  was  played 
thirty-five  times  at  Lamoureux  concerts  in  Paris  from  October  23,  1881, 
to  March  17,  1906.  The  symphony  was  " danced"  by  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Laporte  conducted 
Colonne' s  orchestra. 


* 
*  * 


Beethoven  gave  a  name,  "Pastoral,"  to  his  Sixth  Symphony.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  sketch  a  simple  programme,  but  he  added  this  caution 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  eager  to  find  in  music  anything  or 
everything  except  the  music  itself :  ■ '  Rather  the  expression  of  the  re- 
ceived impression  than  painting. "  Now  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  a 
return  to  absolute  music,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  abstract. 
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Yet  see  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  Seventh  Symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  delivered 
from  the  French  yoke.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly 
festival.  Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern 
race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old 
edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme :  ' '  Arrival  of  the  Villagers ; 
Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast." 
Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured 
a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs ;  while  Dtirenberg, 
a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous 
odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a'battle  of  giants  or  war- 
riors of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibicheff  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken  revel, 
to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recreations.  Even 
Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as  "the  apotheosis  of 
the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Stromkarl"  of  Sweden, 
who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should  dance  to  only  ten  of 
them :  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if 
any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and  cups,  the  grandmother, 
the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing. 
"The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this 
eleventh  variation." 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is,  "What 
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does  it  mean?"  The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled  in  choice 
of  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture,  book,  man, 
statue.     He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  aesthete-pianist  in  Punch. 

But  why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
theme  of  the  trio  in  the  third  movement  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  appreciation 
of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  delight. 
Such  music  needs  no  analysis:  it  escapes  the  commentator.  As  the 
landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the  symphony  is  in  the  ear 
of  the  hearer. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,  4-4.  A  melodic  phrase  is  given  to  the  oboe,  then  clarinets, 
horns,  bassoons,  against  crashing  chords  of  the  full  orchestra.  This 
figure  is  worked  contrapuntally  against  alternate  ascending  scale 
passages  in  violins  and  in  basses.  There  is  a  modulation  to  C  major. 
A  more  melodious  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate  dance  theme,  is  given 
out  by  wood-wind  instruments,  then  repeated  by  the  strings,  while 
double-basses,  alternating  with  oboe  and  bassoon,  maintain  a  rhythmic 
accompaniment.  (A  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  developed  out  of 
this  rhythmic  figure,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  movements 
of  this  symphony  are  in  the  closest  relationship  with  this  same  figure.) 
The  initial  motive  is  developed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A 
major;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  second  theme,  F  major;  and  a 
short  coda  leads  to  the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet."  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied   by   the   strings.     It   is   repeated   by   the   full   orchestra 
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fortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp  minor, 
goes  through  E-flat  major  in  the  wood- wind  to  E  major  in  the  full 
orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion  theme  is 
made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  third 
section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although  the  first 
theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.     The  coda  is  rather  long. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  in  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
and  violoncellos  sing  a  counter-theme.  The  first  violins  now  have  the 
chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  counter- theme.  At 
last  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  sound  the  solemn,  march-like 
motive,  and  the  counter- theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  The 
rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
the  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.  A  tuneful  second  theme,  A  major, 
is  given  to  wood- wind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first  violins, 
while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  by  the  basses.  There  is  a 
modulation  to  C  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads  to  the 
second  part.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  counter-theme  in  wood-wind 
instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  basses  and  figuration  for  the 
other  strings.  There  is  a  short  fugato  on  the  same  theme,  and  the 
second  theme  enters  as  before.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.     The  third  movement,  Presto,  F  major,  3-4,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo. 
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The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  meno  presto,  D  major,  3-4,  is  said  to  be  that 
of  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  Lower  Austria.  "This  scherzo  in  F  major 
is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony  has  to  fall  back  into  the 
principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major."  A  high-sustained  A  runs 
through  the  trio. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on  two 
themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as  Beethoven 
achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression  of  exuberant 
joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would  have  said, — 
so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious,  bacchantic 
first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  coda 
to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a  song."  There  is 
imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  bacchan- 
tic theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate  nature  is  announced  by 
the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  instruments.  There  are  strong 
accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasized  by  full  orchestra,  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  measure.  Brilliant  passage-work  of  the  orchestra, 
constantly  increasing  in  strength,  includes  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 
There  is  a  repeat.  The  first  theme  is  then  developed  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  but  the  theme  itself  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  is 
preserved.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  A  major.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the 
second  theme  is  now  in  A  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda  with  a  develop- 
ment of  the  figure  from  the  first  theme  over  a  bass  which  changes  from 
E  to  D-sharp  and  back  again.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 
is  used  fortissimo,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  con- 
spicuous figure  from  the  main  theme. 


* 


Richard  Wagner,  in  "The  Art  Work  of  the  Future":  "To  give  his 
tone  -  shapes  that  same  compactness,  that  directly  cognisable  and 
physically  sure  stability,  which  he  had  witnessed  with  such  blessed 
solace  in  Nature's  own  phenomena — this  was  the  soul  of  the  joyous 
impulse  which  created  for  us  that  glorious  work,  the  Symphony  in 
A  major.     All  tumult,  all  yearning  and  storming  of  the  heart,  become 
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here  the  blissful  insolence  of  joy,  which  snatches  us  away  with  bac- 
chanalian might  and  bears  us  through  the  roomy  space  of  Nature, 
through  all  the  streams  and  seas  of  Life,  shouting  in  glad  self-con- 
sciousness as  we  tread  throughout  the  Universe  the  daring  measures  of 
this  human  sphere-dance.  This  symphony  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Dance 
herself:  it  is  Dance  in  her  highest  aspect,  as  it  were  the  loftiest  Deed 
of  bodily  motion  incorporated  in  an  ideal  mould  of  tone.  Melody  and 
Harmony  unite  around  the  sturdy  bones  of  Rhythm  to  firm  and  fleshy 
human  shapes,  which  now  with  giant  limbs'  agility,  and  now  with 
soft,  elastic  pliance,  almost  before  our  very  eyes,  close  up  the  supple, 
teeming  ranks;  the  while  now  gently,  now  with  daring,  now  serious,* 
now  wanton,  now  pensive,  and  again  exulting,  the  deathless  strain 
sounds  forth  and  forth;  until,  in  the  last  whirl  of  delight,  a  kiss  of 
triumph  seals  the  last  embrace" ! — Englished  by  William  S.  Ellis. 


* 


Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  assisted  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  danced  the  Seventh  Symphony 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  November  6,  1908.! 
While  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  the  Tribune  of  November  7  deplored  the 
fact  that  this  music  was  chosen  to  display  Miss  Duncan's  art,  he  de- 
clared that  her  exhibition  was  "dignified,  beautiful,  moving,"  and  he 
made  these  remarks,  which  are  now  pertinent: — 

"The  suggestion  to  use  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  pantomimic  dance  evidently  came  from  Wagner,  who 
once,  descanting  on  its  superbly  rhythmical  character,  spoke  of  it  as 
the  'apotheosis  of  the  dance,  the  ideal  embodiment  in  tones  of  bodily 
movements.'  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has  occurred  to  some  one 
to  associate  a  plastically  delineative  art  with  Beethoven's  symphonic 
music;  but  heretofore  the  purpose  has  been  to  help  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the  music,  not  to  make  the  music  a 
help  to  an  appreciation  of  the  art  arbitrarily  consorted  with  it.     Years 

*Amid  the  solemn-striding  rhythm  of  the  second  section,  a  secondary  theme  uplifts  its  wailing,  yearning 
song;  to  that  rhythm,  which  shows  its  firm-set  tread  throughout  the  entire  piece,  without  a  pause,  this  long- 
ing melody  clings  like  the  ivy  to  the  oak,  which  without  its  clasping  of  the  mighty  bole  would  trail  its 
crumpled,  straggling  wreaths  upon  the  soil,  in  forlorn  rankness;  but  now,  while  weaving  a  rich  trapping  for 
the  rough  oak-rind,  it  gains  for  itself  a  sure  and  undishevelled  outline  from  the  stalwart  figure  of  the  tree. 
How  brainlessly  has  this  deeply  significant  device  of  Beethoven  been  exploited  by  our  modern  instrumental- 
composers  with  their  eternal  "subsidiary  themes"! — R.  Wagner. 

f  She  danced  and  interpreted  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  December  14,  1908,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Strube.     She  danced  these  movements  again  in  the  same  hall,  November  17, 1909. 
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ago  in  Germany  the  experiment  was  tried  of  accompanying  the  'Pas- 
toral' symphony  with  a  series  of  panoramic  paintings.  The  'Pastoral' 
symphony  is  programmatic  music  of  a  pretty  obvious  sort,  with  its 
imitations  of  nature's  voices;  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure  be- 
cause the  listeners  who  loved  the  music  did  not  want  to  have  imagina- 
tion and  emotion  fettered  by  the  pictures  presented  to  another  sense. 
The  same  objection  militates  against  Miss  Duncan's  pantomimic  inter- 
pretation of  the  seventh  symphony,  though  in  a  less  degree,  perhaps, 
because  that  interpretation  is  sufficiently  vague  to  leave  the  imagina- 
tion free;  but  it  does  disturb  perfect  appreciation  of  the  music  which 
is  here  sufficient  unto  itself. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  great  beauty,  exquisite  grace  and  elo- 
quent expressiveness  in  Miss  Duncan's  art.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  her 
claim  that  she  is  reviving  an  art  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
two  millenniums  ago,  but  one  possessed  of  artistic  sensibilities  cannot 
see  her  without  feeling  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  fired  the  mind  of 
Charles  Kingsley  at  the  mere  imagining  of  what  the  ancient  dance  was 
— 'in  which  every  motion  was  a  word,  and  rest  as  eloquent  as  motion; 
in  which  every  attitude  was  a  fresh  motion  for  a  sculptor  of  the  purest 
school,  and  the  highest  physical  activity  was  manifested,  not,  as  in 
coarse  pantomime,  in  fantastic  bounds  and  unnatural  distortions,  but 
in  perpetual,  delicate  modulations  of  a  stately  and  self -sustained  grace.' 
We  can  scarcely  think  of  a  happier  description  than  this  of  Miss  Dun- 
can's art.  When  applied  to  so  extended  a  work  as  a  symphony,  how- 
ever, it  necessarily  loses  consistency,  becomes  diffuse.  Her  notion  of 
Beethoven's  instrumental  poem  seems  to  be  something  like  that  of 
Professor  Ludwig  Bischoff,  one  of  the  early  antagonists  of  Wagner,  and 
the  one  to  whom  we  owe  the  phrase  'music  of  the  future.'  In  a  pro- 
gramme written  more  than  a  generation  ago  he  treated  the  work  very 
happily  as  a  sequel  to  the  '  Pastoral '  symphony,  conjuring  up  pictures  of 
the  autumnal  merrymakings  of  the  gleaners  and  vine-dressers,  the  ten- 
der melancholy  of  a  lovelorn  youth  (here,  in  the  allegretto,  is  where  Miss 
Duncan  entered  the  wordless  play  yesterday),  the  pious  canticle  of  joy 
and  gratitude  for  Nature's  loveliness  and  Nature's  gifts,  and  the  final 
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outburst  when  '  Joy  beckons  again  and  the  dance  melodies  float  out  upon 
the  air  and  none  stands  idle;  the  ground  trembles,  joyous  shouts  sound 
through  the  merry  din  and  old  and  young  are  borne  off  in  the  mazes.' 
All  this  is  fanciful,  of  course,  but  Miss  Duncan  made  it  seem  very  real 
and  natural.  Her  finale  was  a  classic  bacchanale  in  which  there  floated 
past  the  vision  scores  of  the  pictures  with  which  ancient  art  has  made 
us  familiar,  their  beauty  enhanced  by  the  exquisitely  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  the  dancer's  body.  No  doubt  there  were  many  who  went 
to  yesterday's  exhibition  filled  merely  with  curiosity;  if  so,  they  surely 
remained  to  wonder  and  admire. " 


Mr.  Mischa  Klman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  as  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played  by 
ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously  played 
to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to  Odessa 
and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School  of  that 
city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in  1903  Leo- 
pold Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  con- 
certs in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and 
mature  violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His 
first  recital  in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 

*  Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.   21. 

]Jdouard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
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instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.  The  second 
theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.  The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the 
saltarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with 
figures  from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and 
with  one  or  two  subsidiary  themes,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
movement. 


* 


Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there ;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  "Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  Schulhoff ,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecceur,  who  took  the  second 
prix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programmes  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Loisa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d' Ys  " 
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(1888).  His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
beard  and  moustache,  "which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diplomat."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music- 
drama.  His  temperament  was  French;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 


* 
*   * 


Lalo's  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.  His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
and  the  Quartet  in  E-nat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 

i859- 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  ^s 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norvegienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  "Romance-Serenade"  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portfolio  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  sonata 
(1872);  xAllegro  for  pianoforte  and  'cello  (1859);  Pianoforte  Trio, 
No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (1889);  music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
(1891);    Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);    Sonata  for  violin 
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and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
"Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 
have  been  sung  in  concert. 


* 


This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  by  Charles  M.  toeffler,  November  12,  1887.  It  has  been 
played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  March  13,  1897,  March  10,  1900,  March  12,  1904. 


* 


Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied:  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  ' Giselle'*  for  you?  " 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and  Lalo  set  music 
to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Philipot  (1824-97)  for  his 
"  Le  Magnifique,"  an  opera-comique  in  one  act  which  was  not  performed 
until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was  judged  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing  "Fiesque "  at  the  Opera,  but 
Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  Just  as  the  opera  was 
about  to  be  performed  at  the  Monnaie,  the  director,  Vachot,  died. 
Lalo  published  the  score;    fragments  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in 

*  ''Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Theophile  Gautier  and  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  28,  1841,  with  Carlotta  Grisi  as 
chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success,  and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France 
until  the  appearance  of  Delibes'  "Coppelia"  (1870)  and  "Sylvia"  (1876). 


Throughout  the  world,  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury many  prominent  clergymen,  speakers, 
and  singers  have  found 
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Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an  intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Od^onr 
May  4,  1873.  Pages  of  this  opera  were  afterward  used  by  Lalo  in  his 
pantomime  music  for  "Neron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891). 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not 
seriously  injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally 
designed  for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that  had 
already  been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician :  ' '  He  would 
even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found,  by  an  ingenious 
protest  against  the  unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an  old  work  of  genuine 
merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  making  his  music  known  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  it."  (The  first  over- 
ture to  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one  played  in  1876,  and  afterward 
rewritten,  was  originally  intended  for  an  opera  planned  before  "  Fiesque," 
but  never  published.)  Lalo  also  used  pages  of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  produced  by  Lamoureux,  February  13,  1887;  the 
introduction  to  the  first  movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte 
before  the  third  act;  the  scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  ani  an 
episode  is  the  ensemble,  "Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  L^onore, 
Verrina,  and  chorus;  the  theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie, 
"Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!"  in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement 
in  his  Aubade  for  ten  instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque"; 
but  the  best  pages  of  " Fiesque"  were  used  in  the  opera,  "La  Jacquerie," 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera 
or  oratorio  for  another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference, 
as  when  he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  ^the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon,  entitled 
"  Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "  Yvan  le  Terrible  " ;  *  and  the  romance  of  Micaela 
in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for  an  opera 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that  Gounod  had  read  or,  rather, 
sung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was  never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other 
operas. 
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"Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.*  Lalo  was  given  to  quoting 
from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love  to  Rozenn 
in  "l,e  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad  phrase  from 
the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  russe"  (1881)  is  given  to  the  brass 
after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

I  mentioned  in  the  Programme  Book  of  November  23  the  little  time 
given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet,  "Namouna";  how  he 
worked  on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
and  how  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was 
nearly  completed,  and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
orchestrate  the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who 
saw  a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  question 
of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself,"  when  the  dancer 
Merante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out,  on  the  ground 
that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by  him. 
There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Mme. 
Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it.  "Namouna"  was 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli  injured  a  foot,  and  the 
performance  was  postponed.  There  were  then  cruel  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  music  had  been  found  inadequate.  Meanwhile  friends 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the  production  of  "Francoise  de 
Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that,  if  Mme.  San- 
galli were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss  Rosita  Mauri  would  replace  her. 
This  was  in  1882.  She,  hearing  this,  answered  her  informant:  "I 
shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  I  shall 
dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be  dead!"  She  did  not  die:  she  danced 
Namouna  on  the  day  she  named. 

After  "LeRoi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte  concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889)  and 
the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  "La  Jacquerie," 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Merimee's  historical  drama  except 
the  title  and  the  scene  of  action.     Lalo  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 

*  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "Guzla  de  l'fimir,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La  Coupe  du  Roi  du  Thule." 
He  had  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal,"  and  he  worked  some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of 
"Griselidis,"  which  he  began  in  1871,  and  of  "Le  Cid"  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas 
in  hieroglyphics  which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "Carmen"  he  was  busied  es- 
pecially with  "  Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  Leon  Halevy's  "Les  Templiers." 
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and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of  this  opera,  which  was 
completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard  and  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  performance  at  Aix-les-Bains  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
December  23,  1895,  with  Miss  Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  Jerome,  Bouvet, 
Hermann-Devfies,  Dufour,  and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss 
Loventz,  Jerome,  Bouvet,  Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The 
music  of  Lalo  made  little  effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He  did  not  finish  his  last  opera.  His  death  during  the  commo- 
tion excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid  tribute 
to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  (See  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "La  Musique  Francaise  Mo- 
derne,"  Paris,  1897,  and  that  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux 
Profils  de  Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 

A  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to  raise  a  statue  to  Lalo 
in  his  birthplace,  Lille.     The  sculptor  will  be  Maurice  Quef. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

LISZT. 

(From  the  New  York  Sun,  August  14,  19 10.) 
The  future  bibliographer  of  Liszt  literature  has  a  heavy  task  in  store 
for  him,  for  books  about  the  great  Hungarian  composer  are  multiplying 
apace.  Liszt  the  dazzling  virtuoso  has  long  been  a  theme  with  varia- 
tions, and  is,  we  suspect,  a  theme  nearly  exhausted;  but  Liszt  as  tone 
poet,  Liszt  as  song  writer,  as  composer  for  the  pianoforte,  as  litterateur, 
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the  man,  the  wickedest  of  Don  Juans,  the  ecclesiastic, — these  and  a 
dozen  other  studies  of  the  most  Protean  musician  of  the  last  century 
have  been  appearing  ever  since  the  publication  of  Lina  Ramann's  vast 
and  sentimental  biography.  Instead  of  there  being  a  lack  of  material 
for  a  new  book,  there  is  an  embarrassment,  not  always  of  riches,  from 
industrious  pens,  though  few  are  of  value.  The  Liszt  pupils  have  had 
their  say,  and  their  pupils  are  beginning  to  intone  the  psalmody  of 
uncritical  praise.  Liszt  the  romantic,  magnificent,  magnanimous,  su- 
pernal, is  set  to  the  same  old  harmonies,  until  the  reader,  tired  of  the 
gabble  and  gush,  longs  for  a  biographer  who  will  riddle  the  various 
legends,  and  once  for  all  prove  that  Liszt  was  not  perfection,  even  if 
he  was  the  fascinating  Admirable  Crichton  of  his  times. 

Yet,  and  the  fact  sets  us  wondering  over  the  mutability  of  fame,  the 
Liszt  propaganda  is  not  flourishing.  A  well-known  pupil  and  admirer 
of  the  master  in  Berlin  assured  us  that  Liszt  is  heard  in  all  the  concerts 
in  Germany,  but  the  public  is  lukewarm.  Richard  Strauss  is  more 
eagerly  listened  to.  Liszt's  familiar  remark,  "I  can  wait,"  provoked 
from  the  authority  above  mentioned  the  answer,  "Perhaps  he  has 
waited  too  long."  We  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  this  dictum.  Liszt 
once  had  musical  and  unmusical  Europe  at  his  feet.  His  success  was 
called  comet-like,  probably  because  he  was  born  in  the  comet  year  1811, 
also  because  his  hair  was  long  and  his  technique  transcendentally  brill- 
iant. His  critical  compositions  were  received  with  less  approval. 
That  such  an  artist  of  the  keyboard  could  be  also  a  successor  to 
Beethoven  was  an  idea  mocked  at  by  the  conservative  Leipsic  school. 
Besides,  he  came  in  such  a  questionable  guise  as  a  Symphoniker.  A 
piano  concerto  with  a  triangle  in  the  score  (the  K-flat) ,  compositions  for 
full  orchestra  which  were  called  symphonic  poems,  lyrics  without  a 
tune,  that  pretended  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  words ;  finally,  church 
music,  solemn  masses  through  which  stalked  the  apparition  of  the 
haughty  Magyar  chieftain,  accompanied  by  echoes  of  the  gypsies  of 
the  putzta  (the  Graner  mass), — no,  it  was  too  much  for  ears  attuned  to 
the  suave,  melodious  Mendelssohn.  Indeed,  the  entire  Neo-German 
school  was  too  exotic  for  Germany.  Berlioz,  a  half-mad  Frenchman; 
Richard  Wagner,  a  crazy  revolutionist    a  fugitive  from  Saxony;    and 
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the  Hungarian  Liszt,  half  French,  wholly  diabolic, — of  such  were  the 
uncanny  ingredients  of  the  new  music.  And  then  were  there  not  Liszt 
and  his  Princess  Wittgenstein  at  Weimar,  and  the  crew  of  pupils, 
courtiers,  and  Bohemians  who  collected  at  the  Altenberg?  Decidedly, 
these  people  would  never  do,  even  though  patronized  by  royalty. 
George  Eliot  and  her  man  Friday,  proper  British  persons,  were  shocked 
when  they  visited  Weimar. 

Liszt  survived  it  all  and  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  Joseph  Joachim,  the  Schumanns,  later  Brahms  and 
Hanslick,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  greater  works  played,  understood, 
and  applauded.  In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Tonkiinstlerverein,  founded  by  Liszt,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  Weimar 
next  June,  a  week  after  Whitsuntide.  All  musical  Europe  will  assemble 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  composer,  whose  one  hundredth  birth  anni- 
versary occurs  the  following  October  22  (1911).  Looking  backward  in 
an  impartial  manner,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Liszt  compositions  have 
suffered  from  the  proverbial  neglect  of  genius.  A  Liszt  orchestral  num- 
ber, if  not  imperative,  is  a  matter  of  course  at  most  symphony  concerts. 
The  piano  music  is  done  to  death,  especially  the  Hungarian  Rhapsodies. 
Liszt  has  been  ranged ;  the  indebtedness  of  modern  music  to  his  pioneer 
efforts  has  been  duly  credited.  We  know  that  the  ' 'Faust "  and  "Dante  " 
symphonies,  (which  might  have  been  called  symphonic  poems)  are  fore- 
runners not  only  of  much  of  Wagner,  but  of  the  later  group  from  Saint- 
Saens  to  Richard  Strauss.  Why,  then,  the  inevitable  wail  from  the 
Lisztians  that  the  Liszt  music  is  not  heard?  "  Christus"  and  the  other 
oratorios  and  the  masses  might  be  heard  oftener,  and  there  are  many 
of  the  churchly  compositions  yet  unsung  that  would  make  some  critics 
sit  up.  No,  we  are  lovers  of  Liszt,  but  the  martyrdom  motive  has  been 
sounded  too  often.  In  a  double  sense  a  reaction  is  bound  to  come. 
The  true  Liszt  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  clouds  of  legend,  and 
Liszt  the  composer  will  be  definitely  placed.  A  little  disappointment 
will  result  in  both  camps, — the  camp  of  the  ultra-Liszt  worshippers, 
which  sets  him  in  line  with  Beethoven  and  above  Wagner,  and  the  camp 
of  the  anti-Lisztians,  which  refuses  him  even  the  credit  of  having  writ- 
ten a  bar  of  original  music.     How  Wagner  would  have  rapped  the 
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knuckles  of  these  latter!  How  he  would  have  told  them  what  he  so 
often  wrote  to  Liszt:  "Ich  bezeichne  dich  als  Schopfer  meiner  jetzigen 
Stellung.  Wenn  ich  komponiere  und  instrumentiere — denke  ich  immer 
nur  an  dich  .  .  .  deine  drei  letzten  Partituren  sollen  mich  wieder  zum 
Musiker  weihen  fur  den  Beginn  meines  zweiten  Aktes  ['Siegfried'],  den 
dies  Studium  einleiten  soil." 

Did  Wagner  mean  it  all?  Yes,  he  couldn't  deny  what  is  simply 
matter  of  dates.  Liszt  preceded  Wagner.  Otherwise  how  explain  that 
yawning  chasm  between  ' '  Lohengrin ' '  and  ' '  Tristan ' '  ?  Liszt,  an  origi- 
nal stylist  and  a  profounder  musical  thinker  than  Berlioz,  had  inter- 
vened. Nevertheless,  Liszt  learned  much  from  Berlioz,  and  it'  is  quite 
beside  the  mark  to  question  the  greater  power  of  Wagner  over  both 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Hungarian.  Wagner,  like  the  Roman  con- 
querors, annexed  many  provinces  and  made  them  his  own.  Let  us 
drop  these  futile  comparisons.  Liszt  was  as  supreme  in  his  domain  as 
Wagner  in  his;  only  the  German  had  the  more  popular  domain.  His 
culture  was  intensive,  that  of  Liszt  was  extensive.  The  tragedy  of  it 
was  that  Liszt  lived  to  hear  himself  denounced  as  an  imitator  of  Wagner ; 
butchered  to  make  a  Bayreuth  holiday.  The  day  after  his  death  in 
1886,  the  news  went  abroad  in  Bayreuth  that  the  "father-in-law  of 
Wagner"  had  died;  that  his  funeral  might  disturb  the  success  of  the 
current  music  festival!  Liszt,  who  had  begun  his  career  with  a  kiss 
from  Beethoven ;  Liszt,  whose  name  was  a  flaring  meteor  in  the  sky  of 
music  when  Wagner  was  starving  in  Paris;  Liszt,  the  path-breaker, 
meeting  the  usual  fate  of  such  a  Moses  who  never  conquered  the  soil 
of  the  promised  land,  the  initiator,  at  the  last  buried  in  foreign  soil 
(he  loathed  Bayreuth  and  the  Wagnerians)  and  known  as  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  man  who  eloped  with  his  daughter  and  had  borrowed  of 
him  everything  from  money  to  musical  ideas.  The  gods  must  dearly 
love  their  ^sport. 

The  new  books  devoted  to  Liszt,  his  life  and  his  music,  are  by  Julius 
Kapp,  August  Gollerich  (in  German),  Jean  Chantavoine  and  Calvo- 
coressi  (in  French).  The  Ditsons  have  reissued  "Franz  Liszt,"  by 
Raphael  Ledos  de  Beaufort,  full  of  old-fashioned  romance,  the  best 
part  of  the  book  being  the  appendix  reprinted  from  the  Sun  of  last 
summer,  "Franz  Liszt  in  Rome,"  by  Nadine  Helbig  (Princess  Scha- 
bawska).  These  works,  ponderous  in  the  case  of  the  Germans,  repre- 
sent the  vanguard  of  the  literature  that  is  due  the  anniversary  year. 
To  M.  Chantavoine  may  be  awarded  the  merit  of  the  most  symmetri- 
cally told  tale;  however,  he  need  not  have  repeated  Janka  Wohl's 
doubtful  mot  attributed  to  Liszt  apropos  of  priestly  celibacy :  ' '  Gregory 
VII.  was  a  great  philanthrope."     This  reflects  on  Madame  the  Princess 
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Wittgenstein,  and  Liszt,  most  chivalric  of  men,  would  never  have  said 
anything  that  might  present  her  in  the  light  of  pursuing  him  with 
matrimonial  designs.  That  she  did  is  not  to  be  denied.  Dr.  Kapp's 
volume,  "Franz  Liszt,"  is  often  severe  on  his  hero.  Is  any  man  ever 
a  hero  to  his  biographer?  He  does  not  glorify  his  subject,  and  for  the 
amiable  weakness  Liszt  displayed  for  princesses  and  other  noble  dames 
Dr.  Kapp  is  sharp  in  his  commentary.  The  compositions  are  fairly 
judged,  neither  in  the  superlative  key  nor  condescendingly  as  of  mere 
historic  interest.  There  are  over  1,300,  of  which  about  400  are  original. 
Liszt  wrote  too  much*  although  he  was  a  better  self-critic  than  was 
Rubinstein.  New  details  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Schumanns  are  given. 
The  gifted  pair  do  not  emerge  exactly  in  an  agreeable  light.  Liszt  it 
was  who  first  made  the  piano  music  of  Robert  Schumann  known, 
Clara  Schumann,  with  the  true  Wieck  provinciality,  was  jealous  of 
Liszt's  influence  over  Robert.  Then  came  the  disturbing  spectre  of 
Wagner,  and  Schumann  could  not  forgive  Liszt  for  helping  the  music 
of  the  future  to  a  hearing  at  Weimar.  The  rift  widened.  Liszt  made 
a  joke  of  it,  but  he  was  hurt  by  Schumann's  ingratitude.  Alas!  he 
was  to  be  later  hurt  by  Wagner,  by  Joachim,  by  Brahms.  He  dedicated 
his  B  minor  sonata  to  Schumann,  and  Schumann  dedicated  to  him  his 
noble  fantasie  in  C.  After  Schumann's  death  his  widow  brought  out 
an  edition  of  this  fantasie  with  the  dedication  omitted.  The  old- 
fashioned  lady  never  forgot  nor  forgave. 

We  consider  the  Kapp  biography  both  solid  and  dull.  The  Gol- 
lerich  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  chain  of  anecdotes  in  which  the  author 
is  a  prominent  figure.  Herr  Kapp  in  a  foot-note  attacks  Herr  Gollerich, 
denying  that  he  was  much  with  Liszt.  How  these  Liszt  pupils  love 
each  other !  Joseffy,  who  was  with  the  master  two  summers  at  Weimar, 
though  he  never  relinquished  his  proud  title  of  Tausig  scholar*,  when 
the  younger  brilliant  stars  Rosenthal,  first  a  Joseffy  pupil,  Sauer,  and 
others  cynically  twitted  him  about  the  admiration  of  Liszt's  playing, — 
then  over  seventy,  at  the  time  Rosenthal  was  with  him, — Joseffy 
answered:  "He  was  the  unique  pianist."  " But  you  were  very  young 
when  you  heard  him"  (1869),  they  retorted.  "Yes,  and  Liszt  was 
ten  years  younger  too,"  replied  the  witty  Joseffy. 

Gollerich  relates  the  story  of  the  American  girl  who  threw  stones  at 
the  window  of  the  Hoffgartnerei,  Listz's  residence  in  Weimar,  and  when 
the  master  appeared  above  she  called  out,  "  I've  come  all  the  way  from 
America  to  hear  you  play."  "Come  up,"  said  the  aged  magician,  who 
recalled  Merlin  in  appearance,  "I'll  play  for  you."  He  did,  much  to 
the  scandal  of  the  Liszt  pupils  assembled  for  daily  worship.  The 
anecdotes  of  Tausig,  and  the  stolen  score  of  the  "Faust"  symphony 
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(Liszt  generously  stated  that  the  score  was  overlooked),  and  of  the 
impassioned  Olga  Janina,  who  tried  to  kill  the  pianist,  and,  failing, 
wrote  two  insulting  books  about  him,  are  set  forth  in  the  Gollerich 
book.     The  Liszt  literature  needs  much  sifting. 

The  darling  of  the  gods,  fortune  fairly  pursuing  him  from  cradle  to 
grave,  the  existence  of  this  genius  was  far  from  happy.  His  closing 
years  were  melancholy.  The  centre  of  the  new  musical  life  and  be- 
loved by  all,  he  was  a  lonely,  homeless,  disappointed  man.  His  daugh- 
ter Cosima,  a  dweller  among  memories  only,  said  her  husband's  music, 
the  music  of  her  father,  did  not  exist  for  her.  Weimar  had  been  swal- 
lowed by  Bayreuth,  and  the  crowning  sorrow  for  Liszt  lovers  is  the 
tomb  of  Liszt  in  Bayreuth.  It  should  be  in  his  beloved  Weimar.  He 
died  uttering  the  word  "Tristan."  He  lies  in  the  shadow  of  his  dear 
friend  Wagner,  he,  the  "father-in-law  of  Wagner."  Pascal  was  right. 
No  matter  the  comedy,  the  end  of  life  is  always  tragic.  Perhaps,  if  the 
tragedy  had  come  to  Franz  Liszt  earlier,  he  might  have  profited  by  the 
uses  of  adversity,  as  did  Richard  Wagner,  and  thus  achieved  the  very 
stars. 
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From  1885  to  1887  Humperdinck  taught  at  the  Conservatory  in  Barce- 
lona. This  sojourn,  with  excursions  through  Southern  Spain  and  to 
the  North  African  coast,  inspired  in  after-years  the  "Moorish  Rhapsody." 

The  first  two  movements,  "Tarifa:  Elegy  at  Sunset"  and  "Tangier: 
A  Night  in  a  Moorish  Cafe,"  were  written  for  the  Leeds  (England) 
Festival,  and  they  were  performed  there,  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  October  7,  1898.  These  movements  were  played  at  Heidel- 
berg in  November  of  that  year.  Humperdinck  added  the  third  move- 
ment, "Tetuan,"  and  the  rhapsody  was  first  played  in  its  complete 
form  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,   February   17,    1899.     The  first  per- 
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formance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  28,  1899,  when  the  three  movements  were  played.  The  first 
two  movements  were  played  at  one  of  this  orchestra's  concerts  on  May 
3,  1902. 

Three  poems  by  Gustav  Humperdinck  are  published  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
the  full  score.     The  second  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows: — 

II.     Tangier. 

Hark !  the  strings  resound !  From  the  coffee-house  over  there,  strange  and  hollow 
music  comes  to  the  ear.  Step  in !  yet  do  not  in  the  crowded  room  complain  of  the 
fumes  arising  from  hot  drinks  and  opium.  Dusky  men  squat  on  the  floor,  look  up 
hastily  under  their  red  fezes,  then  sink  back  into  wishless  dreams  and  forgetful ness. 
Is  the  heroic  spirit  of  former  days  wholly  asleep?  Wait  a  moment;  again  the  strings 
resound.  Do  you  see  the  gray  singer  with  dark  and  glowing  eyes?  He  strikes  the 
strings  and  fans  in  Moorish  hearts  the  never-extinguished  flame. 

He  sings  the  hero  songs  of  Seville  and  Grenada,  and  with  mad  enthusiasm  the 
hearers  break  out  in  chorus :   "O  Seville!     O  Grenada!" 

See  how  the  faces  blaze  when  arise  in  the  memory  the  lost  paradises,  the  superb 
and  splendid  palaces,  the  delectable  pleasure  gardens  of  love. 

Then  sound  in  the  ears  of  all  as  from  splashing  fountains  the  fanfares  of  victory 
and  the  shouting  at  the  tournaments.     O  Seville!     O  Grenada! 

The  song  dies  away.  As  in  a  dream  there  is  a  faint  babbling  of  the  chorus.  The 
magic  spell  of  opium  holds  the  enraptured.  And  now  the  candle  flickers  and  dies 
in  the  dull  closeness.     Through  the  window  glitters  the  sun's  first  ray. 

* 

Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 
to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
Royal  Music  School;  in  1878  or  1879  he  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona 
Conservatory  (1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in 
1890  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
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Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not. 

BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  orcftestra's 

PROGRAMME    BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("  musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day,  " — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York  Sun) 
May  be  obtained  by  addressing 


Price  $3.00 


C.  A.  ELLIS 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


Finest  Repairing 


VICTORS. 
FLEGHTER 

23  Union  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Telephone 
Stuyvesant320O. 


Representative 
dealer  in  high-class 
violins,  bows,  Ital- 
ian strings,  etc. 

Prices  Moderate 
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In  1896  he  received  the  title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 

He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege*  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  "  Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel "  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  "Konigskinder" 
(1897) ;  to  the  fairy-tale,  "  Die  sieben  Geislein  "  (1897) ;  "  Dornroschen  " 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen"  (Berlin,  1905);  inci- 
dental music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"  (1896);  Symphony  in  C; 
Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody"  (1898),  for  orches- 
tra; "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall";  "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"; 
"Biibchens  Weihnachtstraum, "  melodrama;  "Das  Wunder,"  text  by 
Rainer  Simons,  composed  for  the  Kaiser- Jubilaums,  Stadt-Theater, 
Vienna  (1905);  "Zwei  Vogellieder"  (1905);  stage  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice"  (a 
"Shakespeare"  Suite  of  six  movements  from  this  music  has  been  per- 
formed in  Berlin);  stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "Twelfth  Night";  songs,  etc.  A  suite,  "Tonbilder  aus  Dornro- 
schen," was  played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr. 
Nikisch,  January  12,  1903. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December 
9,  1905. 

These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston: — 

Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896;  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter;  Mary  Linck,  Gertrude; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman) .  There  was  a  comparatively  small  orchestra, 
and  there  had  been  little  time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  said  that  the  score 
used  was  one  condensed  by  the  composer. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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The  opera  in  German  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  April  6,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Gertrude, 
Miss  Weed;  Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the  Witch, 
Mme.  Jacoby;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran;  the  Dewman,  Miss 
Shearman. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  January  15,  19 10.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
singers  were  Mr.  Muhlmann  and  Mmes.  Wickham,  Mattfeld  (Hansel), 
Alten  (Gretel),  Meitschik,  Snelling,  Sparkes. 

The  Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  was  performed  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Boston  Woman's  Orchestra,  Arthur  Thayer  con- 
ductor, April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  a  complete  orchestra.  The  over- 
ture was  played  at  a  Melba  concert  in  Music  Hall,  November  7,  1895 
(Landon  Ronald  conductor) ;  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  23,  1897  (Emil  Paur  conductor);  at  a  Jordan 
Hall  Orchestra  concert,  January  31,  1907  (Wallace  Goodrich  conductor) ; 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  24,  1910. 

Other  compositions  of  Humperdinck  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston: — 

Humoreske,  November  12,  1892,  December  16,  1905. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Dream  Pantomime,  November  2,  1895. 

" Konigskinder " :  Introduction  to  Act  II.,  December  26,  1896; 
Introduction  to  Act  III.,  December  26,  1896,  December  16,  1905. 

Overture  to  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  December  21,  1907. 


* 


"The Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar"  was  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
January  13,  1898  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Sawyer,  alto;   J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare) 
2647  Connecticut  Avenue  Phone  N.  2712 


THOMAS  EYANS  GREENE 


TENOR  SOLOIST 


TEACHER  OF 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire 

Pupils  coached  for  Grand  Opera,  Oratorio, 

and  Recital 

Head  of  the  Vocal  Department 

Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

2647  Connecticut  Avenue  'Phone  N.  2712 


ALFRED  G.  ELDRIDGE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 
ORGAN  AND  THEORY 

Studio,  1706  Q  Street.      'Phone,  N  2203 


MADAME  ANNA   ARNAUD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Opera  School 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Sinjjind       Opera  School 
Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  France  and 
America  forwarded  by  request. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MME.  ANNA  ARNAUD 

Studio,  140  W.  93th  Street      .      New  York 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Monger 

Stndio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


W  I  L  L  I  AM 


AL  D  E  N        P AU  L 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  •  BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


lime.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Rlccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetti 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Yictor  Teipleton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnetfie  Hall        -        -         .         Manhattan 
400  Washington  Avenue.  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 


Thirtieth  Season,  J9I0-J9JJ 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme  nf  % 
FOURTH   MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  21 

AT  4.30 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


" 


WM.  L.  WHITNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS  134  CARNEGIE  HALL 

346  HUNTINGTON  AVE.  CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

PORTLAND  HARTFORD 

V.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING  HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
CONGRESS  SQUARE  8  SPRING  STREET 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                Ribarsch,  A, 
Bak,  A.                       Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R. 

Fabrizio,  C. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Violas. 

• 

Fcrir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.          Kluge,  M.             Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A» 
Warlike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses, 

M.          Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J„ 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.               Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

,A. 

Harp. 

Tympanl. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 
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Supreme  in   Tone  and  Durability 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE      .      WASHINGTON 

Eighty-sixth  performance  in  Washington 
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Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  21 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 


I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace. 


Dvorak 
Boellmann 

Saint-Saens     . 
Saint-Saens     . 


a.  "Waldesruhe,"  Adagio  for  Violoncello  in  D-rlat 

b.  Symphonic  Variations 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,   'Le  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
Op.  31  ("Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel") 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "Danse  Macabre,"  after 
a  poem  by  Henri  Cazalis,  Op.  40 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/ 

— MlSCHA  Kl/MAN. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  nameww/  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representative 

HUGO  WORCH 

IIIO  G  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.  10,  bears  the  date  March, 

1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  181 7).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work ;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaf t 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 

1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 
phony to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  1869)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14, 1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  T850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  87. 

Grand    Operas   to   be    Performed  this   Season   in 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 


••GIRL   OF   THE    GOLDEN  WEST."     By 

G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  and  English  .    $4.00 

Piano  Score  .  .  .  .2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .        .35 

•  'MADAM  B UTTERFLY. ••    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .      3.50 
Piano  Score  ....      2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts       .       .35 

•  *TOSCA. » •    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .     3-So 
Piano  Score  ....     2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .       .25 


••LA  BO  HEME."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    English  text           .           .  $2.50 

Piano  Score             ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .25 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that"on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 
the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  11,  1 851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  "he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lachner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 
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Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  might  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis : — 

"  Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  Range  in  one 
compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  shall  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
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cian  has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely- 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony — nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 
have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

"Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  which  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  sad- 
dened by  the  impotent  conclusion! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an 
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orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete  in- 
dependence in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's  is 
another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.  Let  any  one  observe  how 
wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
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bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others ;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  the 
second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

"The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none 
since  Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in 
extolling  its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
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many;    I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;    it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


i( Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  Kar'  i&xrjv.  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;  and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.  Our 
interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of 
truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  long  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  music.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 


* 
*  * 


I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.  Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the- 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.     The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
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ately  exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood-wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  E  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
in  the  wood- wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter- theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  thirol 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  A  few  introductory  meas- 
ures (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings  are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
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puntal  elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4.  Mr.  Edmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  "Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  " Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,  the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
ment. Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  opening  is  cer- 
tainly intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapuntally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage-work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood-wind  against  "a  galloping 
rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  and 
the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  E-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.     The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
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Mr.  Ap thorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
of  this  theme  b)r  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  ■  Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.  The  rhythm,  too,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss;  but,  no!  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  more.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  bars  for  the  last  movement  only." 
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Mr.  Alwin  Schrokder,  violoncellist,  was  born  at  Neuhaldensleben, 
June  15,  1855.  He  at  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father  Karl, 
a  conductor  and  a  composer  of  operas  (1823-89),  and  with  his  brother 
Hermann;  afterward  he  took  lessons  of  J.  B.  Andre\  Later  he  took 
violin  lessons  of  de  Ahna  in  Berlin,  and  lessons  in  theory  with  Wilhelm 
Tappert.  In  1871-72  he  played  viola  in  the  Schroeder  Quartet;  his 
three  brothers  were  the  other  members.  He  abandoned  the  violin  for 
the  violoncello,  which  he  studied  by  himself.  In  1875  ne  entered 
Liebig's  Orchestra  as  first  'cellist.  He  was  a  member  in  like  capacity 
of  Fliege's  Orchestra,  of  I^aube's  in  Hamburg,  and  in  1880  he  joined 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipsic,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Karl,  who  went  to  Sondershausen  as  chief  conductor.  He  was  in 
Leipsic  a  member  of  the  Petri  Quartet,  and  he  taught  in  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Schroeder  came  to  Boston  as  the  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  at  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  orchestra  with 
his  Quartet  co-mates  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1902-03.  With 
them  he  afterwards  made  New  York  his  dwelling-place  until  the  spring 
of  1907,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Quartet  and  moved  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  His  farewell  concert  in  Boston  was  on  April  25,  1907. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  summer  of  1908,  he  was 
the  violoncellist  of  the  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet  until  it  was  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1909-10.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Schroeder  has  played  as  solo  violoncellist  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston: — 

1 89 1,  October  24.     Volkmann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

1892,  November  26.  Davidoff's  Concerto  No.  3,  one  movement. 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 
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i893>  November  18.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 

1894,  February  3.     Loeffler's  Fantastic  Concerto.     (MS.  First  time.) 

1895,  March  2.     Dvorak's     "Waldesruhe"     and     Julius     Klengel's 
Capriccio,  Op.  8. 

1896,  December  19.     Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104.     (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

1897,  April  10.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel,  at  a  concert  in  memory  of  Brahms.) 

1898,  February  12.     Loeffler's  Fantastic  Concerto. 

1898,  November  19.     Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  ^. 

1900,  January  6.     Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104. 

1901,  March  9.     D'Albert's  Concerto  in  C  major,   Op.  20.     (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
(With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 

Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 
Tschaikowsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme, 
Op.  S3-     (First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

1910,  January  22.     Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Hess.) 


1902,  February  1. 
violoncello,  Op.  102. 

1903,  January  10. 
1908,  October  31. 
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"Waldesruhe"  (''Forest  Rest"),  Adagio  for  Violoncello  Solo 
and  Orchestra Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at   Miihlhausen  .(Nelahozeves) ,  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  r,  1904.) 

This  little  piece  consists  of  the  development  and  alternation  of  two 
contrasted  themes.  One  is  in  D-flat  major,  Adagio,  4-4  time.  The 
other  is  in  C-sharp  minor,  Un  pochettino  piu  mosso,  4-4  time.  The  or- 
chestral part  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one 
horn,  and  the  usual  strings.     The  title-page  has  no  opus  number. 


Symphonic  Variations  for  Solo  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  (or 
Pianoforte),  Op.  23 L£on  BoSllmann 

(Born  at  Ensisheim,  Alsace,  September  25,  1862;  died  at  Paris,  October  11,  1897.) 

This  set  of  variations  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  November  27,  1892,  when  the  solo  violoncellist 
was  Joseph  Salmon,*  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Variations  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums,  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  introduction,  moderato  maestoso,  D  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  a  bold  phrase  for  the  solo  violoncello,  and  in  this  intro- 
duction the  solo  instrument  has  a  prominent  part  with  recitative-like 
phrases  and  florid  passages.     A  few  transitional  measures  lead  to  the 

*  Joseph  Salmon  was  born  at  the  Hague,  April  5,  1864.     He  took  a  first  prize  for  'cello  playing  at    the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1883  as  a  pupil  of  Franchomme,  and  joined  Lamoureux's  Orchestra. 
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announcement  of  the  suave  theme  by  the  solo  violoncello,  Andantino, 
A  major,  3-4.  The  variations  that  follow  are  of  a  symphonic  character. 
Boellmann  went  to  Paris  in  his  youth,  and  entered  the  ficole  de 
Niedermeyer  shortly  beforethe  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  studied  the 
organ  and  religious  music  in  this  school  with  Eug&ne  Gigout,  and  in 
1 88 1  was  appointed  choir  organist  at  the  church  of  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  church,  and 
his  playing  attracted  the  attention  of  musicians  and  the  general  public. 
In  1885  he  married  Louise  Lefevre,  the  daughter  of  Gustave  Lefevre, 
director  of  the  Niedermeyer  school,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  that  com- 
poser and  pedagogue.  There  is  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
Boellmann  in  Hugues   Imbert's  "Medaillons  Contemporains  "  (Paris, 

1903)- 

Although  Boellmann  died  at  an  early  age,  his  list  of  compositions  is 
a  long  one.     His  chief  works  are  as  follows: — 

Symphony  in  F  major  (composed  in  1893  and  first  performed  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Nancy);  Intermezzo  and  Gavotte  for  orchestra; 
"Scenes  du  moyen  Age"  for  orchestra;  Fantaisie  sur  des  Airs  Hon- 
grois  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra;  "Quatre  pieces  breves"  for  strings 
(pieces  taken  from  "Heures  Mystiques"  for  organ  or  harmonium,  and 
orchestrated,  first  performed  in  1897);  pianoforte  trio,  Op.  19;  piano- 
forte quartet,  Op.  10  (rewarded  with  a  prize  in  1877);  several  pieces 
for  pianoforte  and  'cello;  piano  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands;  songs; 
music  for  the  church;  and  these  organ  pieces:  Fantaisie  Dialoguee  for 
organ  and  orchestra  (1896),  twelve  pieces  for  organ  or  pedal  pianoforte, 
Suite  gothique,  Second  suite,  and  "Heures  Mystiques"  (one  hundred 
pieces  for  organ  or  harmonium — 1896). 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

RHYTHM  AND   TEMPO   RUBATO. 

(From  the  London  Times,  April  16,  1910.) 

"In  the  beginning  was  rhythm,"  was  one  of  Billow's  favorite  critical 
epigrams,  and  all  music  teachers  and  anthropologists  alike  would  agree 
with  him.  We  have  all  of  us  in  our  youth  been  taught  on  orthodox 
evolutionary  principles  consciously  to  copy  our  remote  ancestors,  and 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  artistic  performance  by  hitting  some  sound- 
producing  instrument  at  precisely  regular  intervals;  and  many  books, 
especially  in  recent  years,  have  expounded  the  aesthetic  basis  and 
importance  of  this  attainment.  Comparatively  little,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  written  about  what  may  be  called  the  "higher  rhythm," — 
the  ability  to  hit  a  sound-producing  instrument  at  not  precisely  regular, 
but  nevertheless  artistically  agreeable,  intervals.  No  doubt  this  partial 
neglect  is  mainly  due  to  the  obvious  fact  that  it  cannot  be  systemati- 
cally taught  in  the  same  direct  manner;  but  some  recently  published 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  M.  Paderewski  (incorporated  in  Mr.  H.  T. 
Finck's  "Success  in  Music")  show  how  wide  a  field  it  presents  for 
consideration.  Tantalizingly  brief  though  M.  Paderewski's  essay  is, 
the  literature  of  practical  music  contains  few  more  luminous  and  inter- 
esting pages;  and  its  value  is  by  no  means  diminished  if  its  readers 
happen  at  times  to  disagree  on  minor  issues. 

This  "higher  rhythm"  is  ordinarily  known  as  tempo  rubato,  but  the 
term  is  open  to  serious  objections.  Etymologically  it  lacks  precision  and 
may  easily  be  misleading:  "stolen  time"  is  not  at  all  a  convincing  way 
of  putting  the  matter.  Few  performers  pay  any  heed  to  the  stern 
moralists  who  demand  the  accurate  balancing  of  the  musical  ledger  at 
periodical  intervals,  so  that  any  slight  lingering  shall  be  exactly  paid  for 
by  an  equally  slight  hurrying,  whether  within  the  same  bar  (as  the  straiter 
sect  would  affirm)  or  within  the  same  melodic  sentence.  Any  conscious 
effort  to  attain  this  ideal  could  hardly  result  in  anything  but  the  un- 
comfortable rigidity  of  a  metronome  without  its  satisfying  steadiness. 
We  may  speak  of  taking  the  whole  phrase  as  the  rhythmical  unit,  but 
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that  need  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  will  be  of  mathematically  equal 
duration  to  the  same  number  of  bars  played  metronomically.  Again, 
there  is  the  saying  ascribed  to  Chopin,  that  tempo  rubato  is  the  com- 
bination of  free  time  in  the  right  hand  and  strict  time  in  the  left — 
which  does  not,  if  taken  literally,  seem  at  all  helpful.  The  simile  of 
a  tree  with  firm  trunk  and  quivering  leaves,  which  Chopin  certainly 
employed  in  speaking  of  the  matter  to  his  pupils,  exactly  expresses  the 
truth;  but  we  have  to  feel  in  each  separate  case  how  that  effect  may 
best  be  produced,  not  to  pin  our  faith  to  one  merely  mechanical  method. 

We  should,  perhaps,  rather  speak  habitually  of  "free"  or  "flexible 
tempo."  M.  Paderewski  suggests  "evasive  movement."  "Emotion," 
he  says  categorically,  "excludes  regularity."  As  an  axiom,  this  seems 
somewhat  overstated.  We  can  easily  think  of  music  the  whole  emo- 
tional force  of  which  depends  on  the  relentless  regularity  of  the  rhythm. 
The  finale  of  Schubert's  last  symphony  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  ex- 
ample, or  again,  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  is  the  main  theme  of  the 
finale  of  Chopin's  sonata  in  B  minor.  But  rhythms  like  these  are 
exceptional,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  dictum  may  be  allowed  to  stand, 
with  the  insistently  necessary  proviso  that  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  irregularity,  and  also  many  different  kinds  of  emotion.  Or 
we  might  confine  ourselves  to  a  negative  definition  and  use  the  term 
"non-metronomic  rhythm."  The  metronome  is  a  useful  aid  for  un- 
musical children  (though  even  then,  unless  it  is  set  so  as  to  synchronize 
with  the  shortest  notes  played,  all  kinds  of  things  may,  and  frequently 
do,  happen  between  its  beats) ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  pure  snare  and 
delusion.  No  doubt  every  composer  ought  to  metronomize  his  com- 
positions, but  he  need  only  take  out  his  watch,  play  quite  naturally 
for  fifteen  seconds,  and  then  multiply  the  main  beats  by  four, — that  will 
give  sufficient  guidance  and  obviate  the  serious  misconceptions  that 
otherwise  may  quite  innocently  arise.  But  it  is  necessary  to  try  play- 
ing to  a  metronome,  and  to  feel  its  extraordinarily  hampering  effect, 
in  order  to  realize  how  non-metronomic  (even  if  only  slightly  so)  good 
performances  ordinarily  are;  and  as  soon  as  the  metronomic  yoke  is 
broken,  however  microscopically  and  momentarily,  we  have  something 
which,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  is  tempo  rubato. 

Many,  perhaps,  fail  to  grasp  this,  simply  through  conceiving  rubato 
only  as  something  uncommon  and  extreme.  They  do  not  see  that  the 
particular  kinds  of  very  palpably  flexible  rhythm  to  which  they  would 
restrict  the  term  are  nothing  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  extensions 
of  a  principle  applicable,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  performance 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  compositions  of  almost  any  age  or 
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style, — so  long,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  performer  is  a  human  being  and 
not  a  barrel-organ.  Just  as  to  the  pianist,  whether  in  Bach  or  in 
Debussy,  humanized  tone  normally  necessitates  pedalling  and  freely 
vibrating  strings,  so  humanized  expression  normally  necessitates  some 
measure  of  rubato.  Of  course  at  times  special  tone-effects  will  demand 
entire  absence  of  pedal,  just  as  special  emotional  effects  will  demand 
metronomic  rhythm ;  but  in  either  case  (and  the  parallel  seems  curiously 
close)  it  is  on  the  precisian,  the  musical  Pharisee,  that  the  burden  of 
self -justification  is  thrown.  -•■:, 

Few  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  Joachim  Quartet  represented 
the  acme  of  classicism.  Its  greatest  detractors,  even  in  their  most  curi- 
ously haphazard  utterances,  never  accused  it  of  hysterical  license  or  of 
sacrificing  intellectual  to  sensuous  and  emotional  considerations.  But, 
alike  in  the  older  and  in  the  newer  music,  its  playing  was  full  of  rubato. 
It  was  very  subtly  present,  in  some  form  or  another,  in  nearly  every 
bar,  and  not  infrequently  it  was  palpable  even  to  the  most  careless 
listener.  The  beautiful  phrasing  of  the  second  subject  of  the  first 
movement  of  Mozart's  E-flat  quartet,  for  example,  showed,  under  a 
cold  dissection,  about  a  dozen  different  crotchet  values;  and  the  viola 
solo  in  the  Agitato  of  Brahms's  B-flat  quartet,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  Herr  Wirth  or  of  Herr  Klingler,  was  nothing  short  of  amazingly 
"inaccurate"  from  the  metronomic  standpoint.  And  so  with  Joa- 
chim's own  solo  playing.  Naturally,  a  Hungarian  dance  gave  him 
more  scope  for  rhythmical  license  than  the  Beethoven  concerto,  but 
neither  in  one  nor  in  the  other  was  there  any  undue  anxiety  about  the 
exact  equalization  of  the  beats.  Similarly  with  Sefior  Casals 's  magnifi- 
cent performances  of  Bach's  violoncello  suites,  and  among  pianists 
the  magic  of  M.  Paderewski's  rhythm  is  a  household  word,  even  though, 
curiously  enough,  his  Bach  playing  is,  as  a  rule,  more  metronomic 
than  that  of  many  artists  who  have  never  been  labelled  as  romantic. 
And  among  the  great  names  of  the  past  let  us  take  Beethoven  himself. 
We  know,  on  the  explicit  authority  of  his  friend  Schindler,  that  he  was 
a  rubato  player  in  the  most  definite  sense  of  the  term, — quite  as  much 
so,  probably,  as  was  Chopin. 

No  secrets  of  musical  performance  are  so  deep  and  incommunicable 
as  those  of  fine  flexible  rhythm.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  analyzed 
to  some  slight  extent,  though  mainly  in  negatives.  There  must  be 
breadth.  Nothing  must  be  clipped  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with  stiff 
rhythm  that  vainly  imagines  itself  to  be  strictly  accurate), — we  may 
accelerate  the  beats  if  we  please,  but  every  note  must  be  large,  every 
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demisenriquaver  organic.  There  must  be  no  hysterical  gulps  or  gusts 
of  feeling  to  break  the  vividly  pulsating  general  flow,  and  there  must 
be  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  structural  homogeneity  and  the  stead- 
iness of  what  may  be  called  the  crests  of  the  accentuation.  But,  unless 
a  performer  naturally  has  free  rhythm  in  the  blood,  any  attempt  to 
copy  an  artist  only  results  in  a  rigid  incoherence  infinitely  worse  than 
any  quantity  of  metronomic  exactitude.  Still,  the  power  often  grows 
by  listening  and  reflection,  and  children  not  infrequently  have  the  germ 
of  it,  though  in  many  cases  it  is  criminally  crushed  by  teachers  who  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  proper  rubato  and  "playing  out  of 
time."  There  are,  indeed,  editions  of  the  classical  piano  music  which 
try  in  various  ways  to  assist  the  performer's  sense  of  rhythm;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  their  help  is  only  a  hindrance.  The  very  essence 
of  rubato  is  that  (apart  from  a  few  more  or  less  persistently,  and  there- 
fore measurably,  irregular  dance  rhythms)  it  is  too  subtle  to  be  indi- 
cable  in  musical  notation.  Any  formulae  are  too  dogmatic  and  clumsy 
for  its  imperceptible  gradation  and  swing.  Excessive  conscious  atten- 
tion to  rhythmical  niceties  may  very  easily  lead  to  their  exaggeration, 
just  as  Chopin's  fiorituri,  written  in  continuous  grace-notes  and  some- 
times stretching  right  over  the  bar  lines,  are  utterly  ruined  by  the 
ponderously  conscientious  editors  who  break  them  up  into  definite 
groups, — indeed,  the  end  of  the  familiar  D-flat  valse  is  probably  not 
played  once  in  a  hundred  times  as  its  composer  wrote  it. 

The  musical  performer  has  a  twofold  duty  to  the  music.  He  must 
supplement,  and  he  must  not  contradict.  He  must  supplement,  be- 
cause no  composer  can  indicate  on  paper  more  than  the  mere  shell  of 
his  thoughts;  but  he  has  no  business  to  imagine  anything  that  might 
have  been  definitely  indicated,  but  was  not.  It  was  this  distinction 
that  was  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  Mendelssohn's  often  quoted  but 
often  misunderstood  attitude  towards  rubato.  His  frequent  screams  of 
"Es  steht  nicht  da!"  must  have  been  highly  salutary  to  the  pupils 
who  record  them,  and  similar  screams  from  authoritative  critics  would 
be  equally  salutary  at  the  present  time,  especially  to  those  performers 
whose  chief  emotional  stock-in-trade  consists  of  ritardandi  so  huge  as 
entirely  to  upset  the  organic  unity  of  the  music.     But  there  is  no  evi- 
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dence  that  he  ever  objected  to  flexible  tempo  as  such.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  a  great  artist  should  do  so.  If  Joachim's  extremely  rubato 
interpretation  of  the  introduction  to  the  finale  of  the  violin  concerto 
was*  the  same  at  sixteen  as  at  sixty,  we  may  feel  sure  that  its  composer 
did  not  scream  "Es  steht  nicht  da!"  at  him. 

Most  people,  when  speaking  of  rubato,  think  primarily  of  instru- 
mentalists. Artistically-minded  singers  may  (as  some  string  soloists 
unfortunately  do  not)  know  and  respect  the  rhythm  of  their  accom- 
paniments, but  for  them  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  words  and 
the  exigencies  of  breathing,  though  we  may  have  suspicions  that  these 
difficulties  might  be  surmounted,  more  often  than  they  apparently 
are,  by  a  singer  with  a  really  fine  rhythmical  sense.  But  a  good  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  orchestral  rubato,  and  con- 
ductors so  diverse  as  Herr  Nikisch  and  Mr.  Sousa  have  acquired  special 
fame  in  that  line.  But  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  under  Herr  Steinbacji 
was  hots  concours.  Their  Brahms  playing,  absolutely  non-metronomic 
and  absolutely  unified,  was  a  unique  revelation.  Of  course,  perfection 
of  this  kind  implies  infinite  rehearsing,  for  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, no  orchestra  has  the  time.  Were  our  ears  indeed  not  blunted  by 
the  vividness  of  orchestral  color,  the  very  frequent  lack  of  vividness  in 
orchestral  rhythm  would  strike  us  much  more  strongly.  A  certain 
atmosphere  of  military  discipline  still  seems  to  hang  over  most  of  our 
bands,  and  the  soldier  and  the  artist  do  not  easily  run  in  harness. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  a  successor  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  will  arise, 
who  will  subsidize  an  orchestra  which  can  spend  its  whole  time  study- 
ing the  problems  of  free  rhythm  en  masse.  And  why  should  not  a 
chorus  simultaneously  do  the  same?  Then  we  might  look  forward  to 
renderings  of  the  great  masterpieces  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  or  for 
either  alone,  which  would  be  as  rhythmically  expressive  as  fine  solo 
playing.  Why  not?  Compositions  intended  for  only  one  or  two  per- 
formers may  give  more  extended  scope  for  rubato,  but,  in  the  proper 
subtle  sense  of  the  words,  free  rhythm  applies  to  all  music  alike.  It 
is  not  a  morbid  abnormality.  It  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  artistic 
temperament. 
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ENGLISH  FOLK  MUSIC. 

(By  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.) 

There  has  been  much  enthusiastic  talk  about  the  revival  of  English 
folk-songs  and  folk-dances,  and  it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  en- 
thusiastic talkers  believe  that  it  already  amounts  to  a  social  revolution. 
It  is  always  better  in  such  cases  to  aim  at  a  lofty  rather  than  a  lowly 
mark;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  attempt  to  create  anew  the 
"Merrie  England"  of  historical  romance  (let  us  assume  that  it  really 
existed  somewhere  and  somewhen  behind  the  blue  hills  of  time)  has 
already  added  to  the  merriment  of  the  English  nation.  In  five  years  the 
traditional  folk-songs  and  folk-dances,  which  survived  on  the  lips  and 
in  the  legs  of  village  "residentiaries"  and  were  collected  not  a  moment 
too  soon,  have  been  learnt  by  heart  (literally  so)  by  thousands  of  the 
youngest  generation;  and  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  they  will 
never  again  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  called  the  common  people 
by  commonplace  persons.  But  as  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
all  or  any  of  the  larger  hopes  of  the  leading  revivalists  will  ever  be 
realized.  So  far  the  movement  has  not  made  the  most  of  itself  in 
certain  promising  directions.  It  has  done  nothing  to  diminish  the  popu- 
larity of  the  music-hall  song,  probably  because  those  who  set  it  afoot 
do  not  see  that  the  music-hall  (which  is  at  any  rate  in  closer  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  people  than  the  theatre)  can  only  be  reformed  from  within, 
and  that  a  successful  "'turn"  consisting  of  folk-songs  and  morris  dances 
would  certainly  do  more  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  these  living  antiques 
among  the  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns  than  any  other  agency.  Nor 
has  anybody  yet  thought  of  using  the  morris  dance  as  the  corner-stone 
of  a  new  school  of  natural  dancing  (as  distinguished  from  the  art  of  the 
ballet)  which  should  make  us  to  rejoice  in  the  divine  sight  of  manly 
vigor  rather  than  that  of  womanly  grace ;  for,  after  all,  the  morris  was 
invented  for  young  men  rather  than  for  young  maidens. 

Here  and  there  in  the  country,  however,  this  musical  revival  has 
actually  accomplished  a  social  revolution  by  providing  village  com- 
munities with  a  new  and  engrossing  interest  which  appeals  to  young 
people  of  both  sexes, — and  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  the  old  folk, 
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so  many  of  whom  remember  the  days  when  many  a  village  had  its  "  side  " 
of  morris  dancers  and  the  traditional  songs  had  not  been  repressed  by 
the  popularity  of  the  music-hall  ditty.  The  case  of  Coates,  an  agri- 
cultural village  near  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  revival's  most  substantial  victories.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
viding the  younger  generation  with  opportunities  for  healthy  recreation 
had  long  been  apparent  to  the  wife  of  an  old  Oxonian,  who  occupied  a 
large  farm  there  and  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  place ;  and  she 
began  by  organizing  drill  and  dancing  classes  for  the  school-children 
and  older  girls,  giving  up  Saturday-afternoons  to  the  task  of  teaching, 
since  that  was  the  only  time  when  the  children  could  come  and  go  by 
daylight,  which  was  essential  in  view  of  the  distances  at  which  some  of 
them  lived  and  the  rough  character  of  the  village  lads.  These  classes 
were  most  successful, — chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  they  were  managed 
and  taught  by  a  born  organizer,  who  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble,— 
but  their  success  left  that  central  problem  of  village  life,  the  softening 
and  sweetening  of  the  country  hooligan's  mutinous  manners,  untouched 
and  unsolved. 

In  a  happy  moment  the  mistress  of  these  events  thought  of  introduc- 
ing morris  dances  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  lads,  and  one  of  the  Bs- 
perance  girls  was  brought  down  for  the  Christmas  holiday  week  to  teach 
them  the  steps.  [Before  she  came  the  hobbledehoys  were  asked  to 
attend  a  drill  class  in  order  that  they  might  get  over  their  shyness  and 
learn  the  elements  of  good  behavior  in  company.]  The  merry  sim- 
plicity and  grave  sincerity  of  the  little  teacher  charmed  everybody,  and 
she  never  allowed  her  pupils  to  get  out  of  hand,  though  she  would  laugh 
with  them  at  the  idea  that  they,  big  fellows  able  to  do  a  man's  work, 
sliould  be  taught  by  a  slip  of  a  girl.  At  the  end  of  the  second  lesson 
they  were  asked  how  they  liked  it,  and  replied  that  they  "wouldn't 
mind  another  two  hours  of  it,"  which,  coming  from  those  who  had  already 
done  a  long  day's  work  at  the  tail  of  the  plough,  was  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  fascination  of  morris-dancing.  So  the  work  went  on,  and 
prospered ;  and  anon  the  time  came  (last  Thursday)  when  Coates  could 
show  Cirencester  how  all  these  fine  things — morris  dances,  folk-songs, 
and  singing  games — ought  to  be   done.     The   entertainment  in   the 
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spacious  old-fashioned  market-town  was  an  unqualified  success,  not 
only  financially,  but  also  artistically.  Part  of  the  proceeds  is  to  go  to 
the  fitting  up  of  a  rifle  range  for  Coates,  which  is  also  a  centre  of  practi- 
cal patriotism. 

The  long  programme  included  all  the  old  favorite  songs,  singing 
games,  and  dances  which  one  is  never  tired  of  hearing  again  and  yet 
again.  The  natural  vis  comica  of  the  littlest  boys  and  girls  was  delight- 
fully displayed :  one  tiny  maiden,  in  a  bonnet  from  the  back  of  which  a 
little  row  of  vanity  curls  ever  so  tight  appeared,  would  have  had  a 
rustic  prima  donna's  bouquet  if  the  writer  could  have  begged,  borrowed, 
or  stolen  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  floral 
catalogue  beginning 

"Alexanders  and  marigold." 

Hers  was  a  triumph  of  personality.  Very  charming  were  the  solo 
dances  of  Miss  Bertha  Maas,  one  of  the  Esperance  girls;  the  "Bacca 
Pipes,"  in  which  you  trip  it  over  a  crossed  pair  of  churchwardens,  was 
most  deftly  executed  by  herself  and  her  assistants.  Equally  alluring 
was  Mrs.  Harry  Bedford's  singing  of  "Polly  Oliver"  and  other  folk- 
songs: she  sang  them  as  a  tale  is  told  and  took  the  audience  into  her 
confidence  while  avoiding  archness,  which  is  the  only  right  way  of  doing 
it.  But  the  morris-dancing  of  the  elder  lads  was  perhaps  the  chief 
achievement.  It  was  good  downright  English  stuff,  with  a  touch  of 
the  suavity  and  prettiness  which  have  been  noticed  of  late  in  London 
exhibitions  of  this  homely  home-grown  art,  and  are  inconsistent  with 
the  true  virile  tradition.  In  some  of  the  action-songs  there  was  a  slight 
excess  of  action;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  now  and  again  the  gestures 
and  movements  suggested  theatrical  "business,"  since  one  had  the  irrt- 
pression  that  they  did  not  arise  naturally  out  of  the  singers'  sense  of  the 
dramatic  situation,  but  had  been  imported  from  without.  One  does 
not  expect  so  much  gesture  from  country  children,  whose  emotions 
are  not  so  vivid  and  various  as  those  of  city  younglings,  or  are,  at  any 
rate,  more  sedulously  concealed. 

But  the  most  significant  feature  of  these  merry  doings  was  the  fact 
that  everybody  at  Coates  who  could  sing  a  note  or  shake  a  leg  was  in- 
cluded in  the  company.  The  songs  and  dances  were  performed  by 
Coates,  not  by  a  coterie.  The  whole  village  had  come  to  town  to 
show  what  they  could  do  decently  and  in  order.  The  old  folk  were  in 
the  audience,  of  course.  It  was  a  most  striking  object-lesson  in  the 
reality  of  a  revival  which  is  softening  and  sweetening  the  mores  of  rural 
England,  and  may  in  the  end  (but  that  remains  to  be  seen)  lead  the  cities 
captive  in  a  good  cause  and,  last  of  all  and  best  of  all,  add  to  our  reasury 
of  English  music.  Somebody  says,  "British  music!"  There  is,  there 
can  be,  no  such  thing. 

Mrs.   ROMA   DEVONNE    HEMPSTEAD 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  i,  "Omph alb's  Spinning- wheel,"  Op.  31. 

Camiixe  Saint-Sa^ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Saint-Saens's  first  symphonic  poem,  was 
composed  in  187 1.  It  was  originally  a  rondo  for  piano  and  then  or- 
chestrated. The  first  performance  in  public  was  of  the  piano  piece 
played  by  the  composer  on  January  9,  1872,  at  a  concert  of  his  works 
in  Paris.  The  first  orchestral  performance  was  at  a  "Concert  Popu- 
laire,"  on  April  14  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  on  November  20,  1875. 

This  note  is  printed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  orchestral  score : — 

The  subject  of  this  symphonic-poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the  triumphant 
struggle  of  weakness  against  strength.  The  spinning  wheel  is  only  a  pretext;  it  is 
chosen  merely  from  the  view-point  of  rhythm  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  piece. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  looking  up  details  will  see  on  page  19  (letter  J) 
Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he  cannot  break,  and  on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale 
mocking  the  vain  efforts  of  the  hero. 

The  music  is  free  in  form ;  it  is  an  example  of  tone-painting  and  does 
not  easily  admit  of  rigid  analysis,  although  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
a  scherzo  with  trio.  An  arpeggioed  figure  alternates  between  the  lower 
register  of  the  flutes  and  the  violins.  This  figure  is  more  and  more 
contracted  until  in  a  chain  of  trills  there  is  a  characterization  of  the 
spinning-wheel  at  work,  and  the  chief  theme,  conspicuous  by  its  ele- 
gance, is  exposed.  This  play  is  maintained  through  harmonic  changes. 
A  broad  phrase  in  C-sharp  minor  rises  heavily  from  the  'cellos  and 
double-basses.  It  is  repeated  several  times  in  melodic  progression, 
each  time  with  stronger  and  richer  instrumentation.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Hercules,  who  would  fain  rend  his  bonds  asunder.  Louder  and  louder 
waxes  the  complaint,  and  the  oboe,  the  coquettishly  ironical  voice  of 
Omphale,   answers  in  mockery.     The  hero  realizes  the  vanity  of  his 
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struggle.  The  chief  theme  reappears  in  a  still  more  lightsome  form; 
the  music  grows  fainter;  the  figure  of  the  spinning-wheel  dies  out  in 
the  topmost  notes  of  flutes  and  the  harmonics  of  violins. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  cymbal  (struck  with  a  bass-drum  stick),  triangle,  bass 
drum  (with  kettledrum  sticks),  harp,  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Augusta  Holmes. 


* 

*  * 


Omphale  was  one  of  the  noblest  dames  of  antiquity.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Lydian  king,  Jardanus,  or  Jardanes;  and  her  husband 
was  Tmolus,  the  god  of  a  mountain  and  the  father  of  Tantalus,  and  it 
was  he  that  decided  the  musical  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  Omphale  undertook  the  government.  Now, 
after  Hercules  in  a  fit  of  madness  slew  his  friend  Iphitus,  he  fell  griev- 
ously sick,  and  the  oracle  announced  that  he  would  not  be  released  from 
this  sickness  unless  he  served  some  one  for  wages  and  for  three  years, 
and  these  wages  were  paid  the  family  of  Iphitus.  Hermes,  therefore, 
sold  him  to  Omphale,  and  by  her  Hercules  had  a  son. 

Such  is  the  more  sober  version  of  the  story.  Let  us  consider  the 
variations. 

Jeremy  Collier  tells  the  tale  in  these  few  words:  " Omphale,  Queen  of 
Lydia  and  wife  of  Hercules,  by  whose  Charms,  they  tell  us,  he  was  so 
much  overcome,  as  that  quitting  his  Club,  he  learn'd  to  Spin  with  her. 
'Tis  said  that  he  gain'd  her  favour  first  by  killing  of  a  serpent,  which 
destroyed  the  country  near  the  River  Sangaris." 

Plutarch:  "But  after  that  by  fortune  he  [Hercules]  had  slayne  Iphi- 
tus with  his  owne  handes,  and  that  he  was  passed  over  the  seas  into 
the  countrye  of  Lydia,  where  he  served  Queene  Omphale  a  long  time, 
condemning  him  selfe  unto  that  voluntarie  payne,  for  the  murder  he 
had  committed.  All  the  Realme  of  Lydia  during  his  abode  there, 
remained  in  great  peace  and  securitie." 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  tells  of  the  slaying  of  Iphitus  and  the  decree  of 
the  oracle:  "Hercules  still  sick,  and  forced  to  obey  the  oracle,  went 
by  sea  to  Asia  accompanied  by  some  friends,  and  there  he  resigned 
himself  to  be  sold  by  one  of  them,  and  he  became  the  slave  of  Omphale. 
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The  seller  faithfully  handed  over  to  the  children  of  Iphitus  the  money 
he  had  received.*  Hercules  recovered  his  health  while  he  was  in  slav- 
ery to  Omphale,  he  chastised  the  robbers  that  ravaged  the  land,  and 
particularly  the  Cer copes,  celebrated  thieves,  guilty  of  many  crimes. 
Some  he  killed;  the  rest  he  gave  to  Omphale.  He  also  slew  with  his 
grubbing-ax  Syleus  who  used  to  lay  hold  of  passers-by  and  force  them 
to  work  in  his  vineyard.  He  took  much  plunder  from  the  I  tones  who 
laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Omphale' s  country;  and  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  whence  they  would  sally  forth,  he  razed  it 
to  the  ground  after  he  had  enslaved  all  the  dwellers  therein.  Filled 
with  admiration  of  his  warlike  virtues  and  his  force,  Omphale  soon 
learned  of  what  parents  he  was  born;  she  freed  and  married  him.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  named  Lamon." 

Poets  and  satirists  and  gossipers  of  antiquity  were  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  brave  deeds  done  in  Omphale' s  country  as  in  showing 
the  hero  subjugated  by  a  woman.  Thus  Propertius  (III.  n)  sings  of 
Omphale,  "this  young  I^ydian  woman,"  who  saw  "the  fame  of  her 
charms,  bathed  so  often  in  Lydian  streams,  reach  such  a  height  that 
the  strong  hand  which  planted  the  pillars  of  the  world  did  not  disdain 
to  spin  his  task  at  the  knees  of  the  fair  one." 

Ovid  makes  Deianeira,  in  her  epistle  to  her  husband,  Hercules,  com- 
plain that  she  had  become  the  step-mother  of  the  Lydian  Lamon. 
"The  Meander,  which  loses  its  way  in  the  same  lands,  and  often  turns 
back  upon  itself  its  wearied  water,  has  seen  necklaces  hung  about  the 
neck  of  Hercules,  about  that  neck  for  which  the  sky  were  a  light  bur- 
den. Nor  has  he  been  ashamed  to  band  his  sturdy  arms  with  golden 
bracelets  and  to  cover  his  nervous  fingers  with  precious  stones.  .  .  . 
Your  strong  fingers,  O  Hercules,  now  weave  a  coarse  woof,  and  you 
apportion  tasks,  in  the  name  of  a  fair  one  who  makes  it  your  duty! 
Ah,  how  often  your  untried  fingers  twist  the  thread,  how  often  the 
spindle  is  broken  by  your  clumsy  hands!  Then,  wretched  one,  they 
say  that  you,  all  in  a  tremble,  fall  at  the  feet  of  your  mistress." 

Lucian,  in  the  dialogue  between  (Esculapius  and  Hercules,  who,  re- 
cently-made deities,  quarrel  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter  about  prece- 

*  Here  we  have  the  market  price  instead  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  children  of  Iphitus  and  not  to  his  father 
Eurytus,  as  was  reported  by  some. 
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dence,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  famous  leech  this  bitter  taunt : 
"Besides,  if  I  could  allege  nothing  else  in  my  behalf,  I  never  was  a 
servant,  and  never  carded  wool  in  Xydia,  and  never  wore  a  woman's 
purple  gown,  and  never  got  a  slap  on  the  face  by  Omphale's  golden 
slipper." 

Some  add  that  the  hero  for  the  sake  of  Omphale  descended  to  hell. 
Martial  alludes  to  this  story  in  his  epigram  "On  a  Statue  of  Hercules/' 
in  which  he  says,  "  If  you  had  this  bearing  and  these  features,  you  would 
not  in  Lydia  have  turned  the  spindle  of  a  haughty  mistress,  nor  seen 
the  Styx  and  the  dog  of  Tartarus." 

Nor  did  Omphale  escape  calumny,  for  in  the  description  given  by 
Clearchus  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  Lydians,  who  made  paradises  that 
they  might  always  live  in  the  shade,  "for  they  thought  there  was 
nothing  so  delicious  as  never  to  be  struck  by  rays  of  the  sun,"  Omphale 
is  represented  not  only  as  despotic,  but  as  a  woman  of  incredible 
viciousness  and  cruelty,  a  forerunner  of  Marguerite  of  Burgundy 
(Athenaeus'  "Banquet,"  xii,  3),  and,  for  a  strange  pun  on  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  see  Athenaeus,  vi.  c.  12. 

Whether  Hercules  gave  himself  up,  a  willing  victim  to  her,  or  was 
sold  to  her  as  a  slave;  whether  he  were  a  subject  for  a  study  of  maso- 
chismus,  and  gladly  put  on  woman's  attire  while  she  wore  the  lion's 
skin  and  took  up  the  club, — the  episode  in  his  life  has  fascinated 
painters,  as  Turchi,  del  Sola,  Giodarno,  Spranger,  Romanelli,  Vouet, 
Burthe,  Lagrende,  Lemoyne,  and  some  more  modern;  sculptors  of  an- 
tiquity, and  Cranck,  Vauthier-Galle,  Kudes,  John  Bell;  and  musicians. 

There  are  these  operas:  "Omphale,"  by  Destouches  (Paris,  1701); 
"Omphale,"  by  Telleman  (Hamburg,  1724);  "Omphale,"  by  Cardonne 
(Paris,  1769);  "Omphale,"  by  Conte  Laville  de  Lac6pede  (about  1771). 
The  "Omphale"  of  Destouches  was  twice  parodied, — "Hercules  filant" 
and  "FanfaleY'  "La  Nouvelle  Omphale,"  by  Floquet,  cited  by  Rie- 
mann,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  old  legend  than  has  the  charming 
story  "Omphale,"  by  Thdophile  Gautier.  Indeed,  not  so  much,  for 
in  the  latter  the  Lydian  queen  is  introduced  in  tapestry.  "La  Veuve 
Omphale,"  by  Barbier  (about  1875),  was  not  performed. 

And  mention  may  be  made  of  "Hercules  and  Omphale,"  pantomime, 
by  W.  Reeve  (Londoif,  1794);   "Ercole  in  Lidia,"  by  Rovetta  (Venice, 
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1745)  and  by  Mayr  (Vienna,  1803);  "Alcide  et  Omphale,"  by  Aimon 
(about  1820,  but  not  performed);  "Hercule  aux  Pieds  d'Omphale,"  by 
Roques  (Paris,  1869).  "Ercole  Amante,"  probably  by  Cavalli,  was 
performed  at  the  Tuileries,  Paris,  in  1662;  but  was  Omphale  the 
heroine  ? 

In  more  recent  years  Omphale  has  queened  it  both  in  opera  and  in 
opera-bouffe. 

She  is  the  heroine  of  "Astarte,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Louis 
de  Gramont,  music  by  Xavier  Leroux  (1863-),  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  February  15,  1901,  when  she  was  impersonated  by  Meyriane 
Heglon.*  Hercules  with  a  band  of  followers  invades  Lydia  to  convert 
Omphale,  a  worshipper  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  whose  altar  is  at  Lesbos. 
He  and  his  men  fall  madly  in  love  with  the  queen  and  her  attendants. 
He  abjures  his  own  faith,  grovels  at  her  feet,  and — of  all  things  in  the 
world — would  fain  marry  her.  Omphale  is  flattered  by  Hercules'  de- 
votion; but  the  High  Priest  of  Astarte  tells  her  that  the  day  she  be- 
comes the  wife  of  the  hero,  that  day  he  must  die.  •  A  stranger  is  an- 
nounced: 'tis  young  Iole,  who  brings  the  shirt  given  by  Nessus  to 
Deianeira,  the  wife  of  Hercules:  "-If  your  spouse  should  ever  be  faith- 
less," said  the  dying  centaur,  "  give  him  this  shirt  stained  by  my  blood." 
Omphale  finds  here  a  means  of  saving  the  hero  from  the  prophesied 
death.  Hercules  dons  the  shirt,  and,  as  in  the  old  legend,  is  destroyed, 
and  the  flames  seize  the  palace.  Omphale  starts  immediately  for 
Lesbos,  repentant  of  her  passing  treachery  toward  the  goddess. 

In  1901  "Les  Travaux  d'Hercule,"  an  op£ra-bouffe  in  three  acts, 
text  by  G.  de  Caillavet  and  Robert  de  Flers,  music  by  Claude  Terrasse, 
was  produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  March  i6.t  Some  years  before 
Mr.  Edmond  Pottier,  an  archaeologist,  startled  the  Institute  by  a  paper 
in  which  he  asserted  that  several  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  per- 
formed by  Theseus.  But,  centuries  before  him,  Meglacides  censured 
the  poets  who  attributed  to  Hercules  a  strenuous  life,  and  asserted  that 

*  Hercules,  Alvarez;  Phur,  Deemas;  Hylas,  Laffitte;  Choribas,  Cabillot;  Euphenor,  Nivette;  Omphale. 
Mme.  Heglon;  Dejanire,  Miss  Grandjean;  Iole,  Miss  Hatto;  Cleanthis,  Miss  Nimidoff;  Myrtha,  Miss  Van 
Parys;  Seano,  Miss  B.  Mendes. 

fHercule,  Tarride;  Orphee,  Riche;  Palemon,  Henry;  Augias,  Colas;  Lysius,  Raiter;  Omphale,  Miss 
Dieterle;  Erichtona,  Miss  Demoulin;  Chrysis,  Miss  Desprez;  Opora,  Miss  Suzanne  de  Behr. 
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the  hero  was  chiefly  a  glutton,  who  ate  so  greedily  that  his  ears  wagged,* 
a  wine-bibber,  an  effeminate  voluptuary. 

The  librettists  of  this  opeYa-bouffe  ascribe  the  glory  of  the  labors  to 
Augeas.  Hercules  is  a  stupid,  lazy,  gluttonous  fellow,  a  toss-pot,  and  a 
braggart.  He  is  married  to  Omphale,  who  is  discontented,  for  she 
knows  too  well  that  he  is  not  heroic  in  mind  or  body.  He  swaggers 
about,  wears  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  which  he  did  not  kill,  bran- 
dishes his  club ;  but  he  is  pigeon-galled,  frightened  nigh  unto  death,  if 
there  is  any  thought  of  personal  risk.  Still  every  one  is  afraid  of  him, 
even  the  women;  and  this  makes  Omphale  smile  sardonically.  An 
oracle  has  foretold  his  extraordinary  labors,  and,  while  he  is  nerving 
himself  to  begin  his  glorious  career,  all  tremble  at  his  approach,  and 
adore  him;  but  his  worshippers  finally  .wonder  when  he  will  make  his 
start. 

Omphale  tries  to  console  herself  at  first  with  Orpheus,  a  literary 
gentleman  of  the  town;  but  he  is  shy, — here  enters  improbability, — 
and  he  thinks  more  of  authors'  readings  and  of  publishers  than  of  the 
woman  who  would  gladly  be  his  Muse.  Then  she  looks  toward  Augeas, 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  keeps  race  horses,  and  whose  stables  are  known 
the  country  round.  He  had  been  proposed  for  membership  in  the 
Tyre  Jockey  Club,  but  Hercules,  as  Chairman  of  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee, had  used  his  influence  against  him,  and  Augeas  had  been  black- 
balled. The  offended  Augeas,  "un  sportsman  Men  connu,"  walks  up 
to  Hercules  in  the  street,  and  slaps  his  face.  The  hero  submits  to  the 
insult,  which  was  witnessed  by  many,  and  declines  to  take  any  notice 
of  such  a  low  person. 

Omphale,  rejoiced  to  find  a  man  of  action,  elopes  with  Augeas,  who 
leaves  a  letter  addressed  to  Hercules:  "I  am  taking  away  your  wife, 
your  club,  and  your  lion-skin;  if  you  are  bored,  clean  my  stables." 
And  Hercules  does  clean  them.  He  gets  rid  of  all  the  horses  that  are 
unsound  in  wind  or  limb. 

*  So  Crassot,  the  philosopher,  could  move  his  ears  up  and  down  without  touching  them.  Saint  Augustine 
knew  a  man  who  not  only  moved  his  ears  at  pleasure,  but  also  his  hair,  without  making  the  least  motion  either 
with  his  hands  or  head.  Casaubon  has  a  curious  passage:  "I  have  also  been  told  by  persons  worthy  of  credit 
that  the  ears  of  a  certain  man  of  learning  were  plainly  seen  to  move,  when,  travelling  by  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
he  found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  by  the  magistrate,  on  its  being  reported  that  he  was  flying 
into  Italy  from  Toulouse  because  he  had  perpetrated  a  heinous  crime."  Vesalius,  the  anatomist,  saw  in 
Padua  two  men  whose  ears  thus  moved,  and  he  explained  the  cause.  Furthermore,  Procopius  likened  the 
Emperor  Justinian  to  an  ass,  "not  only  on  account  of  his  dulness  and  stupidity,  but  likewise  because  of  his 
self-moving  ears." 
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Augeas  leads  Omphale  through  her  husband's  gardens.  Frightful 
roars  as  of  wild  beasts  are  heard.  Orpheus,  regretful  of  his  shyness, 
hearing  of  the  presence  of  mind  of  Augeas,  prepared  to  kill  himself, 
is  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  animals  of  the  Tyrian  Zoo.  His  courage 
fails  him,  and,  after  he  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  cages,  he  runs  away. 
Augeas  and  Omphale  are  now  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  monsters, — 
the  Lernean  hydra,  the  Erymanthian  boar,  etc. ;  but  Augeas,  with  one 
arm  about  the  sumptuous  woman's  waist,  bashes  each  beast  with  the 
celebrated  club,  while  the  Tyrians  on  the  battlements  hurrah  wildly 
for  Hercules,  for  they  see  the  lion-skin  and  the  club,  and  it  must  be 
Hercules:   did  not  the  oracle  foretell  these  deeds? 

The  lovers  wander,  and,  wherever  they  go,  it  is  the  same  story. 
Augeas  performs  the  labor,  and  Hercules  gains  the  credit.  Omphale  is 
not  pleased.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  knows  the  true  hero ;  she  prefers 
to  be  associated  with  the  popular  hero,  to  share  in  his  triumph.  Augeas, 
in  hope  to  retain  her  love,  bores  her  by  recounting  the  story  of  his 
labors;  but  she  asks:  "What  good  to  me  or  to  you  are  these  your 
deeds,  while  Hercules  keeps  gaining  the  honor?"  And  Omphale  goes 
back  to  Hercules,  who  at  last  performs  a  surprising  feat  that  brings 
reconciliation. 

But  there  were  many  Hercules  known  to  the  ancients.  The  most 
ancient  nations  had  their  own,  and  some  think  that  the  Grecian  was 
the  most  modern!  This  may  explain  the  liberties  taken  with  the  hero's 
character. 


Dansk   Macabre,*   Symphonic    Poem    after    a   Poem   by   Henri 
Cazalis,  Op.  40 Charles  Camille  Saint-SaEns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;   now  living  there.) 

Saint-Saens  composed  the  "Danse  Macabre"  in  1874,  and  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  Concert  du  Chatelet,  Colonne  conductor,  Januaryf  24, 
1875,  when  the  violin  solo  was  played  by  Camille  Lelong.  The  au- 
dience was  so  much  pleased  that  the  piece  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

*  Macabre.  The  word  is  an  error  for  the  old  French  Macabre.  "The  old  French  word  occurs  first  in 
Jean  le  Fevre's  'Respit  de  la  Mort'  (1376)  where  the  author,  if  he  be  correctly  interpreted  by  M.  Gaston  Paris 
('Romania'  xxiv.  131)  claims  to  have  written  a  work  called  'La  Danse  Macabre.'  The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  obscure;  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned  it  might  be  a  corruption  of  old  French  'Macabe'  =  Maccabaeus  (an 
example  of  Judas  Macabre  has  been  found)  and  in  the  15th  century  the  'Dance  of  Death'  was  called 
'Chorea  Machabaeorum '  in  Latin.  .  .  .  M.  Gaston  Paris,  however,  thinks  Macabre  may  have  been  the  name 
of  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  which  suggested  the  first  poem  on  the  subject." 

The  word  came  into  English  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  monk  John 
Lydgate:  "the  daunce  of  Machabree  wherin  is  liuely  expressed  and  shewed  the  state  of  manne,  and  howe  he 
is  called  at  Incertayne  tymes  by  death,  and  when  he  thinketh  least  theron." 

t  The  date  March  24  is  given  by  Georges  Servieres  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Saint-Saens,  but  it  is 
incorrect.     See  musical  periodicals  published  in  Paris  in  January,  1875. 
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The  composer  at  first  thought  of  setting  music  to  the  poem  of  Henri: 
Cazalis  for  a  song,  and  this  song  was  published,  but  the  melody  was 
unsingable,  and  Saint-Saens  used  the  sketch  in  the  composition  of  the 
orchestral  work. 

"Danse  Macabre,"  dedicated  to  Mme.  C.  Montigny-Remaury,*  is 
scored  as  follows:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  solo 
violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  poem  of  Cazalis  is  as  follows : — 

Danse  Macabre. 

Zig  et  Zig  et  Zig,  la  Mort  en  cadence 
Frappant  une  tombe  avec  son  talon, 
La  Mort  a  minuit  joue  un  air  de  danse, 
Zig  et  Zig  et  Zag,  sur  son  violon. 

Le  vent  d'hiver  souffle,  et  la  nuit  est  sombre; 
Des  gemissements  sortent  des  tilleuls; 
Les  squelettes  blancs  vont  a  travers  l'ombre, 
Courant  et  sautant  sous  leurs  grands  linceuls. 

Zig  et  Zig  et  Zig,  chacun  se  tremousse, 
On  entend  claquer  les  os  des  danseurs. 


Mais  psit !  tout  a  coup  on  quitte  la  ronde, 
On  se  pousse,  on  f uit,  le  coq  a  chante ! 


This  has  been  translated  as  follows : 


Zig,  zig,  zig,  Death  in  cadence 
Striking  with  his  heel  a  tomb, 
Death  at  midnight  plays  a  dance-tune, 
Zig,  zig,  zag,  on  his  violin. 

The  winter  wind  blows,  and  the  night  is  dark ; 
Moans  are  heard  in  the  linden- trees. 
Through  the  gloom  white  skeletons  pass, 
Running  and  leaping  in  their  shrouds. 

Zig,  zig,  zig,  each  one  is  frisking; 

The  bones  of  the  dancers  are  heard  to  crack- 


*  Fanny  Marcelline  Caroline  Montigny-Remaury,  distinguished  pianist,  was  born  Remaury  at  Pamiers 
January  22,  1843.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  she  took  a  first  accessit  for  pianoforte  in  1856 
and  the  first  prize  in  1858  as  a  pupil  of  Le  Couppy;  a  second  medal  for  solfege  in  1859,  and  a  first  prize  for 
harmony  and  accompaniment  in  1862.  She  was  renowned  as  a  virtuoso  throughout  Europe.  She  was  also 
an  excellent  pianist  in  ensemble. 
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But  hist!   of  a  sudden  they  quit  the  round, 

They  push  forward,  they  fly;   the  cock  has  crowed! 


The  hour  of  midnight  is  struck  (harp),  and  Death  tunes  his  fiddle. 
(The  E  string  is  tuned  a  half-tone  lower.)  The  dance  begins  G  minor, 
Mouvement  modere*  de  valse,  with  motive  for  flute.  Death  plays  his 
tune,  Largamente,  the  dance  grows  wilder,  and  the  xylophone  imitates 
the  clattering  of  the  dancers'  bones.  This  second  theme  is  treated  in 
a  more  languorous  manner  (B  major).  The  plain  Song,  Dies  Irae,  is 
introduced,  but  skilfully  disguised.  The  two  themes  are  combined  in 
the  climax.  And  now  the  pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  there  is  a 
glimmer  of  dawn  (horns)  and  the  cock  crows  (oboe) .  Still  a  strain  of 
Death's  dance  tune  and  the  ghostly  crowd  disappears. 

The  "Danse  Macabre"  some  years  ago  was  played  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Paris  to  the  delight  of  "certain  of  the  elite  of  the  city." 

The  first  performance  of  the  piece  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  Concerts,  January  29,  1876. 

When  the  "Danse  Macabre"  was  played  in  London,  June  3,  1879,  the 
critic  of  the  Daily  News  was  moved  to  characterize  it  as  "horrible, 
hideous  and  disgusting, ' '  and  he  added :  ' !  The  piece  is  one  of  many  signs 
of  the  intense  and  coarse  realism  that  is  entering  into  much  of  the  musical 
composition  (so  called)  of  the  day."  This  must  have  amused  Saint- 
Saens,  who  has  a  lively  wit  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Saint-Saens  on  a  fly-leaf  of  his  score  explains  the  nature  of  the  xylo- 
phone, but  its  ancestor,  the  Strohfiedel,  had  been  popular  for  years. 
Praetorius  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  "Theatrum  instrumentorum " 
(1620).  In  Austria  the  Strohfiedel  was  known  as  the  "Holzernes  Ge- 
lachter."  It  was  well  known  in  Germany,  Russia,  Poland.  The  Tar- 
tars and  the  Lithuanians,  the  dwellers  on  the  Carpathians  and  in  the 
Ural  district,  en j  oy ed  the  sounds .  Wandering  musicians  played  it .  The 
French  were  unacquainted  with  the  instrument  until  Michael  Joseph 
Gusikow,  a  Polish  Jew  (1806-37),  appeared  in  Paris  as  a  Strohfiedel 
virtuoso.  It  was  in  1832  that  he  and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a 
tour.  "He  travelled  in  the  dress  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew — long 
beard,  thin,  pale,  sad,  expressive  features — and  excited  the  greatest 
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applause  by  his  astonishing  execution  and  the  expression  which  he 
threw  into  his  unlikely  instrument."  Mendelssohn  heard  him  play  at 
Leipsic  in  1836,  and  described  him  as  a  phenomenon,  a  Mordkerl  (a 
devil  of  a  fellow),  "who  is  inferior  to  no  player  on  earth  in  style  and  ex- 
ecution, and  delights  me  more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many  do  on 
their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless.  ...  I  have  not  enjoyed  a 
concert  so  much  for  a  long  time."  The  poet  Lamartine  heard  Gusikow 
in  Odessa,  and  persuaded  him  to  visit  Paris  where  he  made  a  sensation. 
He  called  his  instrument  a  Holzharmonica.  A  life  of  this  remarkable 
person,  who  was  physically  so  weak  that  he  was  now  and  then  obliged 
to  suffer  in  bed  for  weeks,  was  written  by  Schlesinger,  "Ueber  Gusi- 
kow," and  published  at  Vienna  in  1836.  Griinwald  was  another  virtu- 
oso on  this  instrument. 

Death  plays  the  Strohfiedel  in  Holbein's  famous  "Dance  of  Death." 


* 


There  are  other  musical  compositions  entitled  " Danse  Macabre"  or 
"Totendanz":  "  Der  Totentanz,"  a  ballet  opera  by  A.  B.  Titl  (Vienna, 
1850);  Liszt's  "Totendanz,"  a  paraphrase  of  the  "Dies  Irae"  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  11,  1902.  (Harold  Bauer,  pian- 
ist); "Totentanz,"  by  Georg  Riemenschneider  (performed  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  4,  1893) ;  Georges 
Kastner's  "La  Danse  Macabre,"  a  rondo  for  solo  voices  and  orchestra, 
(text  by  fidouard  Thierry);  Felix  Woyrsch's  "Totentanz,"  Op.  50,  a 
mystery  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ.  There  are  other 
compositions  of  this  nature,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Loeffler's  "Carnaval  des 
Morts,"  the  finale  of  his  Divertimento  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra, might  be  included, — a  set  of  variations  on  the  Dies  Irae. 
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Grisez,  G.                       Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                     Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J, 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.               Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Hasp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian* 

Marshall.  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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W1TEK-MAS0N  &  HAMLIN 


VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  infernational  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there? "  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent  reputation,  concert -master 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

ifeim&l|aralm 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: —  ■ 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


WASHINGTON 


Eighty-seventh  performance  in  Washington 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  21 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms     .....  Symphony  No.  i,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.     Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 
II.     Andante  sostenuto. 
Ill      Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 
IV.     Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio.    . 


Debussy  .         Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia,  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 


Richard  Strauss 


Tone-Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after N.  Lenau), 
Op.  20 


Wagner    . 


Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde'' 
(Vocal) 


SOLOIST 
Madame  JEANNE  JOMELLI 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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%%Tone>  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— Mischa  Ei,man. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  '  'commercial' '  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  raiL  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representative 

HUGO  WORCH 

JJJO  G  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  "beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies:  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 

* 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  symphony 
is  not  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man,  of  jotting  down  his 
musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him.  Later  he  worked  on 
several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let  them  grow  under  his 
hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth  was  of  very  long  duration. 
He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his  sketches.  The  few  that  he  did 
not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

We  know  that  in  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich* 
an  early  version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms 
was  then  sojourning  at  Minister.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  He  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  his  departure 
that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  that  he  had  completed  a  string 
quintet  in  F  minor. 

This  first  movement  was  afterward  greatly  changed.  He  told  his 
friends  for  several  years  afterward  that  the  time  for  his  symphony 
had  not  yet  arrived.     Yet  Theodor  Kirchner  wrote  to  Marie  Lipsius 

*  Albert  Hermann  Dietrich  was  born  August  28,  182Q,  near  Meissen.  He  studied  music  in  Dresden  and 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  In  1851  he  went  to  Diisseldorf  to  complete  his  studies  with  Schumann.  He 
conducted  the  subscription  concerts  at  Bonn  from  1855  till  1861,  when  he  was  called  to  Oldenburg  as  court 
conductor.  He  retired  in  1890  and  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the  Konigliche 
Akademie  der  Kiinste  and  in  1899  a  Royal  Professor.  He  composed  two  operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
choral  works,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs,  piano  pieces.  He  died  November  20, 
1908. 

New  Song  Cycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


"  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  •• 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS" 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      ....       1 .50  net 

••ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


••THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS'* 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

••THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" 

ByE.  Torrace 1. 00  net 


cc 


"WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti. 
and  II.  Edited  by  T.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 

AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

S  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  io  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  Frederick  Music  Co.,  1^28  F  Street 
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that  Brahms  had  carried  this  symphony  about  with  him  "many  years" 
before  the  performance;  and  Kirchner  said  that  in  1863  or  1864  he 
had  talked  about  the  work  with  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  then  showed 
him  portions  of  it,  whereas  "scarcely  any  one  knew  about  the  second 
symphony  before  it  was  completed,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  after  the  first  was  ended;  the  second,  then,  was  chiefly  composed 
in  1877."  In  1875  Dietrich  visited  Brahms  at  Zigelhausen,  and  he  saw 
his  new  works,  but  when  Dietrich  wrote  his  recollections  he  could  not 
say  positively  what  these  works  were. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  from  manu- 
script at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  ducal  orchestra,  November  4,  1876. 
Dessoff  conducted  and  the  composer  was  present.  Brahms  conducted 
the  performances  of  it  at  Mannheim  a  few  days  later  and  on  November 
15,  1876,  at  Munich.  He  also  conducted  performances  at  Vienna, 
December  17,  1876;  at  Leipsic,  January  18,  1877;  and  at  Breslau, 
January  23,  1877.  Before  the  concert  in  Vienna  certain  persons  were 
allowed  to  hear  the  symphony  played  as  a  pianoforte  duet  by  Brahms 
and  Ignaz  Brull. 

Early  in  1877  Cambridge  University  offered  Brahms  an  honorary 
degree.  If  he  had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
England,  for  it  is  one  of  the  University's  statutes  that  its  degrees  may 
not  be  conferred  in  absentia.  Brahms  hesitated  about  going,  although 
he  was  not  asked  to  write  a  work  for  the  occasion.  The  matter  was 
soon  settled  for  him:  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  came,  he  would  be 
asked  to  conduct  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts.  Brahms  declined  the 
honor  of  a  degree,  but  he  acknowledged  the  invitation  by  giving  the 
manuscript  score  and  parts  of  the  symphony  to  Joachim,  who  led  the 
performance  at  Cambridge,  March  8,  1877,  although  Mr.  J.  L.  Erb, 
in  his  "Brahms,"  says  that  Stanford  conducted.  The  programme 
included  Bennett's  overture  to  "The  Wood  Nymph,"  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto  (Joachim,  violinist),  Brahms's  "Song  of  Destiny,"  violin 
solos  by  Bach  (Joachim),  Joachim's  Elegiac  overture  in  memory  of 
H.  Kleist,  and  the  symphony.  This  Elegiac  overture  was  composed 
by  Joachim  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honorary  degree  conferred  on 


"OLD    VIOLINS" 


C.    H.    Hildebrandt    (EX   Son 

321  N.   HOWARD  STREET 

Established  1838  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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him  that  day.  He  conducted  the  overture  and  Brahms's  symphony. 
The  other  pieces  were  conducted  by  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  the 
leader  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society.  The  symphony 
is  often  called  in  England  the  " Cambridge"  symphony.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  April  16  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  conductor  was  W.  G.  Cusins.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1877.  The  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on 
November  11  of  that  year  and  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Music  School, 
led  by  Joachim. 

It  is  said  that  the  listeners  at  Munich  were  the  least  appreciative; 
those  at  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim,  and  Breslau  were  friendly.  Dorffel 
wrote  in  the  Leipziger  Nachrichten  that  the  symphony's  effect  on  the 
audience  was  "the  most  intense  that  has  been  produced  by  any  new 
symphony  within  our  remembrance." 


The  symphony  provoked  heated  discussion.  Many  pronounced  it 
labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull,  unintelligible,  and  Hanslick's  article 
of  1876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  popular 
dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto  the  end.  And 
in  the  fall  of  1877  von  Blilow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But  what  is 
the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily,  much- 


The  Beautiful  BRADBURY  Piano 

Master  musicians  as  well  as  amateurs  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  admirable  musical  merits  of  the  famous  BRADBURY 
Piano.  As  manufacturers  of  the  BRADBURY  Piano  we  always 
show  a  complete  line  of  all  the  newest  models  in  Uprights  and 
Grands. 

These  instruments  are  sold  under  our  manufact- 
urer's guarantee  at  actual  Factory  prices. 

THE    F.    G.    SMITH    PIANO    CO. 

1225  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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enduring  Ulysses?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds  are  forgotten; 
that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest 
by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm;  that  love,  friendship, 
charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calumniating  time,"  Ulysses 
says : — 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'erdusted." 

This  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is,  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist, 
a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 

Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  von  Biilow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  character- 
ization, he  will  answer:  " It  is  the  symphony  that  comes  worthily  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "It  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's  ripest  years"; 
or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "  Only  Brahms  or  Beet- 
hoven could  have  written  it." 

Now  what  did  von  Biilow  write?  "First  after  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  i,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so  hard 
against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  symphony  the 
Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth ;  I  should  put  it 
between  the  Second  and  the  'Eroica,'  just  as  I  think  by  the  first  Sym- 


SANDERS  &  STAYMAN  GO. 

No.  1327  "F"  STREET,  N.W. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE 


Cdcbcr  piano 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  great  tone.  In  the 
tone  of  the  WEBER  PIANO  is  an  alluring  sweet- 
ness hard  to  define,  a  humanly  sympathetic  quality 
that  charms  and  holds  the  listener.  You  should 
hear  it  before  you  decide  on  any  other  make.  We 
also  carry  the  STEINWAY   PIANOLA   PIANO. 
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phony  should  be  understood,  not  the  first  of  Beethoven,  but  the  one 
composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.' " 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, January  3,  1878. 

The  New  York  Tribune  published  early  in  1905  a  note  communicated 
by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony in  New  York: — 

"When  word  reached  America  in  1877  that  Brahms  had  completed 
and  published  his  first  symphony,  the  musical  world  here  awaited  its 
first  production  with  keenest  interest.  Both  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  were  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  produce  this 
monumental  work,  but  Dr.  Damrosch  found  to  his  dismay  that  Thomas 
had  induced  the  local  music  dealer  to  promise  the  orchestral  parts  to 
him  exclusively.  Dr.  Damrosch  found  he  could  obtain  neither  score 
nor  parts,  when  a  very  musical  lady,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  hearing 
of  his  predicament,  surprised  him  with  a  full  copy  of  the  orchestral 
score.  She  had  calmly  gone  to  the  music  dealer  without  mentioning 
her  purpose  and  had  bought  a  copy  in  the  usual  way.  The  score  was 
immediately  torn  into  four  parts  and  divided  among  as  many  copyists, 
who,  working  day  and  night  on  the  orchestra  parts,  enabled  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch to  perform  the  symphony  a  week  ahead  of  his  rival." 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 


The  Government  is  the  Great 
Paymaster  in  Washington 


HENCE  financial  disturbances  that  prevail  throughout  the  country  are 
little  felt  here.  This  is  one  reason  for  keeping  a  bank  account  here. 
Again,  if  you  appreciate  the  security  of  National  banks,  the  fact  that  this  Com- 
pany has  a  Federal  Charter  and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department  (just  the  same  as  National  banks),  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  trust  company  outside  of  Washington,  will  add  to  your  confidence. 
Capital,  surplus,  and  stockholders'  liability,  $8,000,000.     Assets,  $13,500,000. 

Interest  paid  on  deposits. 


Qjtmmcan  ^tcutify  arit*  &xmi  Co* 

N.W.  corner  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Opposite  United  States  Treasury 
CHARLES  J.  BELL        .        .        President 
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The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood- wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  B  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there  are 
hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  should  be  quoted: — 
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"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,  4-4  time.)  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come ;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it  pla- 
giarism: it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  finds  Max  Klinger's  picture  of  Prometheus 
Unbound  "the  true  parallel"  to  this  symphony. 

Dr.  Hermann  Deiters,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Brahms,  wrote  of 
this  work:    "The  first  symphony  in  C  minor  strikes  a  highly  pathetic 
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chord.  As  a  rule,  Brahms  begins  simply  and  clearly,  and  gradually 
reveals  more  difficult  problems;  but  here  he  receives  us  with  a  succes- 
sion of  harsh  discords,  the  picture  of  a  troubled  soul  gazing  longingly 
into  vacancy,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  impossible  peace,  and 
growing  slowly,  hopelessly  resigned  to  its  inevitable  fate.  In  the  first 
movement  we  have  a  short,  essentially  harmonious  theme,  which  first 
appears  in  the  slow  movement,  and  again  as  the  principal  theme  of  the 
allegro.  At  first  this  theme  appears  unusually  simple,  but  soon  we 
discover  how  deep  and  impressive  is  its  meaning  when  we  observe  how 
it  predominates  everywhere,  and  makes  its  energetic  influence  felt 
throughout.  We  are  still  more  surprised  when  we  recognize  in  the 
second  theme,  so  full  of  hopeful  aspiration,  with  its  chromatic  progres- 
sion, a  motive  which  has  already  preceded  and  introduced  the  prin- 
cipal theme,  and  accompanied  it  in  the  bass;  and  when  the  principal 
theme  itself  reappears  in  the  bass  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  second 
theme,  we  observe,  in  spite  of  the  complicated  execution  and  the 
psychic  development,  a  simplicity  of  conception  and  creative  force 
which  is  surprising.  The  development  is  carried  out  quite  logically 
and  with  wonderful  skill,  the  recapitulation  of  the  theme  is  powerful 
and  fine,  the  coda  is  developed  with  ever-increasing  power;  we  feel 
involuntarily  that  a  strong  will  rules  here,  able  to  cope  with  any  adverse 
circumstances  which  may  arise.  In  this  movement  the  frequent 
use  of  chromatic  progressions  and  their  resultant  harmonies  is  notice- 
able, and  shows  that  Brahms,  with  all  his  artistic  severity,  employs, 
when  needful,  every  means  of  expression  which  musical  art  can  lend 
him.  .  .  .  The  melodious  adagio,  with  its  simple  opening,  a  vein  of 
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deep  sentiment  running  throughout,  is  full  of  romance;  the  coloring 
of  the  latest  Beethoven  period  is  employed  by  a  master  hand.  To  this 
movement  succeeds  the  naive  grace  of  an  allegretto,  in  which  we  are 
again  surprised  at  the  variety  obtained  by  the  simple  inversion  of  a 
theme.  The  last  movement,  the  climax  of  the  work,  is  introduced  by 
a  solemn  adagio  of  highly  tragic  expression.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
horn  is  heard,  with  the  major  third,  giving  forth  the  signal  for  the  con- 
flict, and  now  the  allegro  comes  in  with  its  truly  grand  theme.  This 
closing  movement,  supported  by  all  the  power  and  splendor  of  the 
orchestra,  depicts  the  conflict,  with  its  moment  of  doubt,  its  hope  of 
victory,  and  moves  on  before  us  like  a  grand  triumphal  procession. 
To  this  symphony,  which  might  well  be  called  heroic,  the  second  sym- 
phony bears  the  same  relation  that  a  graceful,  lightly  woven  fairy-tale 
bears  to  a  great  epic  poem." 

It  was  Dr.  Theodor  Billroth,  the  distinguished  Viennese  surgeon 
and  not  a  hysterical  poet,  who  wrote  to  Brahms  in  1890:  'The  last 
movement  of  your  C  minor  Symphony  has  again  lately  excited  me 
in  a  fearful  manner.  Of  what  avail  is  the  perfect,  clear  beauty  of  the 
principal  subject  in  its  thematically  complete  form?  The  horn  returns 
at  length  with  its  romantic,  impassioned  cry,  as  in  the  introduction, 
and  all  palpitates  with  longing,  rapture,  and  supersensuous  exaltation 
and  bliss." 

The  last  performances  of  this  symphony  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  on  October  9-10,  1908,  when  Mr.  Fiedler 
conducted  this  orchestra  for  the  first  time. 
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Mme.  Jeanne  JomELLj  was  born  at  Amsterdam  on  May  18,  1879. 
When  she  was  five  years  old,  she  began  to  take  pianoforte  lessons,  and 
she  continued  them  until  she  was  about  fifteen.  She  studied  singing 
with  Johannes  Meschaert,  and  later  with  Stockhausen,  Massenet,  and 
others.  In  1897  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  in  Amsterdam, 
and  as  Juliet  in  Gounod's  opera.  Her  parents  did  not  wish  her  to 
lead  an  operatic  life,  and  she  respected  their  wishes.  After  the  death 
of  her  father  she  made  her  first  concert  tour.  This  was  in  1898,  when 
she  visited  Dutch  India.  After  that  she  became  known  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  as  Elisabeth  in  " Tannhauser, "  November  25,  1905, 
and  later  took  the  parts  of  Marguerite,  Elsa,  Elvira  ("Don  Giovanni"), 
Leonora  ("La  Favorita"),  and  Amina.  In  1907-08  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  Company,  and  appeared  there 
as  Giuletta  ("Les  Contes  d' Hoffmann''),  Elvira  ("Don  Giovanni"), 
Leonora  ("II  Trovatore"),  Marguerite  ("Le  Damnation  de  Faust"), 
and  in  other  parts. 

Mme.  Jomelli  has  sung  in  Boston  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety: February  7,  1909,  in  "Elijah";  April  11,  1909,  in  Gounod's 
"Redemption";  March  27,  1910,  in  Bossi's  "Paradise  Lost."  She 
sang  in  Boston  as  the  soprano  of  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann's  Concert  Com- 
pany in  Symphony  Hall,  January  5  and  February  5,  19 10,  and  on 
November  22,  19 10,  she  gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Marie  Nichols, 
violinist,  in  Jordan  Hall. 
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Recitative  and  Aria  op  I^ia  prom  the  Cantata  "I/EnPant  Pro- 
digue" Claude  Achilla  Debussy* 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  et  Oise),  France,  Aug.  22,  1862;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  recitative  and  aria  of  lia,  the  mother  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  were 
first  sung  by  Mme.  Rose  Caronf  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  June  27, 
1884,  in  a  performance  of  Debussy's  cantata  by  which  he  gained  the 
prix  de  Rome  in  that  year. 

The  cantata  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America,  with  a  piano- 
forte accompaniment  for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Society  of  Detroit,  March  10,  19 10,  in  the  Century  Association  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hammond, 
14a ;  William  Lavin,  Azael;   William  A.  Kerr,  Simeon. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  1910.  The  singers  were: 
Miss  Nielsen,  14a;  Mr.  l,assalle,  Azael;  Mr.  Blanchart,  Simeon.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted. 

Recitative. 

I/annee  en  vain  chasse  l'annee ! 

A  chaque  saison  ramenee. 

Leurs  jeux  et  leurs  ebats  m'attristent  malgre  moi: 

Us  rouvrent  ma  blessure  et  mon  chagrin  s'accroit.  .  .  . 

Je  viens  chereher  la  gr£ve  solitaire.  .  .  . 

Douleur  involontaire !  Efforts  superflus! 

Lia  pleure  toujours  l'enfant  qu'elle  n'a  plus!  .  .  . 

*He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  Achille  Claude  Debussy,  and  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of 
"Ariettes"  composed  in  1888  reads  thus:  "Ariettes:  Paroles  de  P.  Verlaine,  Musique  de  Ach.  Debussy." 

t  Rose  Lucile  Caron  was  born  Meuniez,  at  Monerville,  France,  November  17,  1857.  She  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1880,  when  she  was  already  married,  and  studied  singing  until  1882,  when,  as  a  pupil 
of  Masset,  she  took  a  second  prize  for  singing  and  an  accessit  for  opera.  After  studying  with  Marie  Sasse 
and  singing  in  concerts,  she  joined  the  Monnaie  Opera  Company,  Brussels,  in  the  season  of  1883-84,  not 
1882,  as  stated  in  Grove's  Dictionary  (revised  edition),  and  at  first  received  1,100  francs  a  month.  She  took 
the  parts  of  Alice,  Marguerite,  and  Valentine,  and  on  January  7,  1884,  created  the  part  of  Briinehilde  in 
Reyer's  "Sigurd."  On  March  7,  1885,  she  took  the  part  of  Eva  in  the  first  performance  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer  von  Nurnberg"  in  French.  She  was  then  receiving  3,000  francs  a  month.  In  1885  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opera,  Paris,  and  made  her  debut,  June  12,  in  Reyer's  "Sigurd."  At  the  Opera  she  sang  in  "Le  Cid," 
"Les  Huguenots,"  "Henry  VIIT.,"  "Faust,"  and  "Le  Freischutz,"  but  in  1888  returned  to  the  Monnaie, 
where  she  created  the  parts  of  Laurence  in  "Jocelyn"  (February  25),  Richilde  in  Mathieu's  "Richilde"  (De- 
cember 12,  1888),  and  Salammbo  in  Reyer's  opera  (February  10,  i8go).  Returning  to  the  Paris  Opera  in 
i8go,  she  was  heard  there  in  the  first  performances  in  Paris  of  "Salammbo,"  "Djelma,"  "Die  Walkyrie" 
(Sieglinde  and  in  French),  "Otello."  She  was  also  conspicuous  as  Fidelio,  Elsa,  Elisabeth,  Rachel,  Salome 
(in  Massenet's  opera)  "Donna  Anna."  She  has  sung  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  in  "Fidelio"  (1898)  and 
"Iphigenie  en  Tauride"  (1900);  also  at  Monte  Carlo.  In  1902  she  became  one  of  the  professors  of  singing 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory.    She  took  the  part  of  Salammbo  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  12,  1908. 
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Air.  Azael!  Azael! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 
En  mon  coeur  maternel 
Ton  image  est  restee. 
Azael!  Azael! 
Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 

Cependant  les  soirs  etaient  doux,  dans  la  plaine  d'ormes  plantee, 

Quand.  sous  la  charge  recoltee, 

On  ramenait  les  grands  bceufs  roux. 

Lorsque  la  tache  etait  finie, 

Enfants,  vieillards,  et  serviteurs, 

Ouvriers  des  champs  ou  pasteurs, 

Louaient  de  Dieu  la  main  benie. 

Ainsi  les  jours  suivaient  les  jours, 

Et  dans  la  pieuse  famille 

Le  jeune  homme  et  la  jeune  fille 

Echangeait  leurs  chastes  amours 

D'autres  ne  sentent  pas  le  poids  de  la  vieillesse; 

Heureux  dans  leurs  enfants, 

Us  voient  couler  les  ans 

Sans  regret  comme  sans  tristesse.  .  .  . 

Aux  cceurs  inconsoles  que  les  temps  sont  pesants!  .  .  . 

Azael !    Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 

The  years  roll  by,  no  comfort  bringing, 

Spring  comes  smiling,  gay  flowers  flinging; 

The  bird's  sweet  song  but  makes  my  heart  the  sadder  pine; 

My  wounds  bleed  fresh,  my  heart  cries  for  joys  that  once  were  mine. 

Along  this  silent  shore  I  wander  lonely, 

My  grief  God  knoweth  only. 

Evermore  Lia  mourns  her  child,  the  child  that  once  she  bore. 
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Azael !     Azael ! 

Oh!   wherefore  did'st  thou  leave  me? 

On  my  heart  thou  art  graven; 

I  sorrow  for  thee. 

Happy  days  to  my  memory  start  when,  the  elm-tree  waving  o'er  us, 

Homeward  the  ruddy  oxen  bore  us, 

Weary  of  toil,  but  light  of  heart. 

Then,  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall, 

We  all  the  evening  hymn  did  sing 

Thankfully  to  God  our  king, 

To  God  the  Lord  who  giveth  all. 

Sweetly  we  slept,  and  glad  repose. 

Youths  and  maidens  wandered  free, 

Plighted  vows  in  sincerity, 

Evening  shades  brought  rest  and  calm  repose. 

Happy  ye  parents!   when  to  earth  your  children  bind  you 
How  glad  your  lot  appears !   its  joys,  its  tender  fears, 
With  their  lives  hath  their  love  entwined  you; 
Sadly  must  I  alone  drag  out  the  leaden  years !  * 

"The  Prodigal  Son"  was  not  composed  for  the  operatic  stage.  Ber- 
lioz perhaps  thought  that  his  "Damnation  of  Faust"  might  be  effective 
as  an  opera.  Whenever  this  work  is  introduced  as  an  opera,  the  old 
question  is  revived:  Did  Berlioz  write  it  with  thought  of  the  lyric 
stage?  Rubinstein  wrote  oratorios  that  he  called  sacred  operas.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  oratorios  were  sometimes  performed  as  operas. 
Thus  Dittersdorf  gave  an  account  of  seeing  Abraham  and  Isaac  as 
operatic  characters  on  a  Viennese  stage,  and  even  in  a  Connecticut 
city  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  has  been  produced  as  an  opera  with  scen- 
ery, costumes,  and  action  and  the  performance  elicited  commendatory 
letters  from  the  clergy. 

But  Debussy  never  dreamed  of  his  "Prodigal  Son"  as  an  opera. 
He  wrote  music  for  a  cantata  with  verses  by  fidouard  Guinand.  He 
was  then  twenty-two  years  old. 

Debussy's  parents  were  not  musical,  and  he  himself  showed  no  marked 
musical  instinct  as  a  child.     In  1871  the  boy  happened  to  be  at  his 

*  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  translator. —  P.  H. 
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aunt's  house  at  Cannes,  and  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  he  should 
study  the  piano.  An  old  Italian,  Cerutti,  taught  him  the  rudiments, 
and  the  teacher  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  boy,  who  on  his  return 
home  took  no  lessons.     The  father  wished  his  son  to  be  a  sailor. 

The  mother  of  Charles  de  Sivry,  the  brother-in-law  of  Paul  Verlaine, 
hearing  Claude  strumming  the  piano,  was  the  first  to  detect  the  boy's 
talent.  She  had  studied  with  Chopin,  and  she  gave  Claude  lessons 
with  such  good  will  that  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1873. 
He  studied  with  Lavignac,  and  took  three  medals  for  solfege.  His 
piano  teacher  was  Marmontel,  and  Edward  MacDowell  was  in  the 
class.  In  1877  Debussy  took  a  second  prize  for  his  performance  of 
Schumann's  sonata  in  G  minor.  He  resolved  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  composition. 

The  class  of  harmony  was  then  taught  by  fimile  Durand.  "A  suc- 
cession of  notes  was  given,  called  either  'chant'  or  'bass,"  as  it  was 
placed  high  or  low.  It  was  necessary  to  add  chords  to  it  according  to 
certain  rules  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  bridge,  disturbed  by  one  or  two 
licenses,  no  more.  For  each  rebus  there  was  only  one  solution,  which, 
in  the  jargon  of  conservatories,  is  known  as  'the  author's  harmony.' 
This  method  of  instruction  has  not  been  changed  for  thirty  years." 
(L,aloy  wrote  this  in  1909),  "and  even  recently  a  respectable  professor, 
when  he  played  on  the  piano  before  the  puzzled  class  the  correction, 
like  those  of  our  old  Latin  themes,  announced  with  a  flight  of  elbows 
and  swell  of  back  the  elegant  boldness  on  which  in  advance  he  plumed 
himself.  Debussy  was  never  able  to  find  this  'author's  harmony.' 
One  day,  when  a  preparatory  competition  was  testing  the  strength  of 
future  rivals,  the  master,  a  stranger  to  the  class,  who  had  given  out 
the  theme,  read  at  the  piano  the  answers.  He  came  to  Debussy's. 
'But,  sir,  you  do  not  understand  it,  then?'  Debussy  excused  him- 
self :  '  No,  I  do  not  hear  your  harmony.  I  hear  only  that  which  I  have 
written.'  Then  the  master,  turning  toward  fimile  Durand,  all  put  out, 
said:  'It's  a  pity!'" 

Debussy  studied  for  three  years,  and  did  not  gain  even  an  accessit, 
but  he  was  more  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  improvised  harmony.  The 
teacher  of  accompaniment  was  Bazille,  an  amiable  old  gentleman, 
who  had  arranged  many  orchestral  scores  for  the  piano.  While  wait- 
ing for  his  tardy  pupils,  he  would  play  from  Auber's  operas.     His 
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one  idea  was  this:  "You  see,  boys,  harmony  is  to  be  found  only  by 
study  at  the  piano.  Look  at  Delibes.  He  always  composes  at  the 
piano.  And  see  how  easy  it  is  to  reduce  it!  The  piano  is  an  orchestra 
that  comes  all  alone  under  the  ringers."  Nevertheless,  Debussy  had 
the  opportunity  to  please  his  ear,  and  in  1880  he  took  a  first  prix  d'ac- 
compagnement. 

He  then  went  in  to  Guiraud's  class  in  composition.  Guiraud,  born 
at  New  Orleans,  had  a  finer  taste  than  is  shown  in  his  compositions. 
He  liked  Debussy,  and  gave  him  good  .advice.  The  pupil  set  music 
to  de  Banville's  comedy,  "Diane  au  Bois,"  and  brought  it  proudly 
to  the  class.  Guiraud  looked  it  over,  and  said :  "Come  to  me  to-morrow 
and  bring  your  score."  After  Guiraud  had  read  the  score  a  second  time, 
he  said:  "Do  you  wish  to  take  the  prix  de  Rome?"  "Of  course," 
answered  Debussy.  "Well,  this  is  all  very  interesting,  but  you  must 
reserve  it  for  a  later  day,  or  you  will  never  take  the  prix  de  Rome" 

For  a  short  time  Debussy  was  in  Cesar  Franck's  organ  class.  He 
soon  tired  of  hearing  Papa  Franck  during  the  exercises  in  improvisa- 
tion crying  out  incessantly:  "Modulate!  Modulate!"  when  he  him- 
self did  not  see  the  necessity.  Debussy  took  an  accessit  for  counter- 
point and  fugue  in  1882,  and  the  next  year  the  second  prix  de  Rome. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1879  Mme.  Metch,  the  wife  of  a  Russian 
engineer,  a  prominent  constructor  of  railway  lines,  asked  Marmontel 
for  a  pupil  to  take  to  Russia  with  her  as  a  household  pianist.  Debussy 
accepted  the  position.  He  did  not  become  well  acquainted  with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  BalarikefT,  and  Borodin,  "who  were  hardly  proph- 
ets in  their  own  country  at  that  time;  he  did  not  know  at  all  Modest 
Moussorgsky,  whose  life  ended  ingloriously,  but  he  saw  much  of  the 
gypsies,  who  in  the  taverns  of  Moscow  and  its  suburbs  gave  him  the 
first  example  of  music  without  rules."  Mr.  Laloy  adds  that  Debussy 
did  not  think  at  the  time  of  jotting  down  one  of  the  gypsy  melodies. 

Debussy's  competitors  for  the  prix  de  Rome  were  Messrs.  Rene, 
Missa,  Kaiser,  and  Leroux.  The  competitive  settings  of  the  poem  were 
performed  at  the  Conservatory,  June  27,  1884,  and  Debussy's  was 
sung  by  Mme.  Caron  (Lia),  Van  Dyck  (Azael),  and  Taskin  (Simeon). 
The  second  hearing  was  on  June  28  at  the  Institute,  and  the  prize 
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was  awarded  to  Debussy  by  twenty-two  votes  out  of  twenty-eight. 
The  competition  was  unanimously  considered  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  Debussy's  score  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
had  been  heard  at  the  Institute  for  several  years. 

According  to  the  tradition  there  are  three  characters  in  the  cantata, 
— the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  prodigal  son.  The  scenes  of  the 
cantata  are  thus  arranged :  recitative  and  air  of  Lia,  the  mother ; 
recitative  of  Simeon,  the  father ;  procession  and  dances ;  recitative  and 
air  of  Azael,  the  returning  prodigal;  recitative  of  the  mother,  and  then 
a  duet;   recitative  and  air  for  Simeon;  final  trio. 


"  Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"- Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 
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"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  sen  warm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung. 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lbwenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  ''Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  {zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet ; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother) . 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — ■ 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

*John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Marcello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Mariara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 
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Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Bitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no. harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections :  ' '  The  First  Victim,  '  Zerlinchen '  " ;  "  The  Countess ' ' ; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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The  first  theme,  £  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood- wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).     "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 

*It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "  Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash ;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  K  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "  action  in  three  acts  "  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;  *  the  first  performance  in  Amer- 
ica was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1,  i886;f 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1, 

18954 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Billow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
programme  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  ' '  through  the  favor  of  the 
composer."  The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  programme 
of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;   Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; . 
Melot,  Heinrich;    Marie,  Zottmayer;    Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;    Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.     Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemh'tz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

J  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 


* 
*  * 


The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two  chief 
themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a  vol- 
uptuous theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 


ORIGINAL   GERMAN. 

Mild  und  leise 
wie  er  lachelt, 
wie  das  Auge 
hold  er  off  net: 
seht  ihr's  Freunde, 
sah't  ihr's  nicht? 
Immer  lichter 
wie  er  leuchtet, 
Stern-umstrahlet 
hoch  sich  hebt: 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars :  do  ye  not 
see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his 
bosom,    how    sweet    breath    is    gently 

*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1910=1911. 


Beethoven 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  December 
Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  January 


Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

BOELLMANN 

Symphonic  Variations 

Brahms 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  73 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68 


December 
Mr.  Aewin  Schroeder,  February 


November 
March 


Bruch 

Aria,  "Penelope's  Lament,"  from  "Odysseus" 

Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  November 

Debussy 

Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 

Madame  Jeanne  JomEELI,  March 
Dvorak 

SymprKHry  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95         December 
"Waldesruhe,"  Adagio  for  Violoncello  in  D-flat 

Mr.  Aewin  Schroeder,  February 
Geuck 

Aria,  "Che  faro,"  from  "Orfeo"  Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  November 


Handee 

Overture  in  D  major,  No.  1 


January 
January 


Humperdinck 

"In  a  Moorish  Cafe,"  from  "A  Moorish  Rhapsody" 

Laeo 

Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Mr.  Mischa   Eeman,  January 

Saint-Saens 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Op.  31  ("Omphale's  Spin- 
ning Wheel ' ' )  February 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "Danse  Macabre,"  after  a  poem  by  Henri  Cazalis, 
Op.  40  February 
Schubert 

Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7  February 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  November 

SlBEEIUS 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7  November 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24  December 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20  March 

StrubE 

^         Comedy  Overture,  "  Puck "  November 

6£i  (First  time  here.) 

Wagner 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  (Vocal) 

'  Madame  Jeanne  Jomelli,  March 
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can  buy  White  House  Coffee  in  any  business  center  of 

this  country.     Its  wonderful  growth  in  sales  in  20  years 


not  approached  by  other  brands.      We  offer  it  as  the 


White  House  Teas  (5  distinct  flavors)  are  just  as  good 
pTp  as  White  House  Coffee.  Both  Coffee  and  Teas  are  in  the 
an*   'A      "All-Tin"  cans  that  keep  all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out. 

"*j|  DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO., 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters.  BOSTON— CHICAGO. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


SEASON  1911-1912 


,  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  five  concerts  in  the  New  National  Theatre, 
Washington,  during  the  season  of  1911-1912.  The 
dates  are  as  follows: 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOONS 

November  7,  December   5,   January  9,   February  20, 

March   19,  at  4.30 
IMPORTANT 

Following  the  practice  of  past  years,  subscribers  to  the  series  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  for  the  season  of  1910- 191 1  will  have  the  privilege 
of  retaining  their  seats  for  the  corresponding  series  of  1911-1912.  Owing  to 
the  large  subscription  and  in  order  to  make  possible  the  early  allotment  of 
seats  to  many  new  subscribers  who  have  made  application,  the  management 
will  deem  it  a  favor  if  patrons  will  give  notice  this  Spring  whether  or  not  they 
intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  season.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Katie  Wilson  Greene,  2647  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington. 
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seht  ihr's  nicht? 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm 
muthig  schwillt, 
voll  und  hehr 
im  Busen  quillt, 
wie  den  Ljppen 
wonnig  mild 
siisser  Athem 
sanft  entweht: — 
Freunde,  seht, — 
fiihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht?- 
H6re  fch  nur 
diese  Weise, 
die  so  wunder- 
voll  und  leise, 
Wonne  klagend, 
Alles  sagend, 
mild  versohnend 
aus  ihm  tonend, 
in  mich  dringet, 
auf  sich  schwinget, 
hold  erhallend 
um  mich  klinget? 
Heller  schallend, 
mich  umwallend, 
sind  es  Wellen 
sanfter  Liifte? 
sind  es  Wolken 
wonniger   Dufte? 
Wie  sie  schwellen, 
mich  umrauschen, 
soil  ich  athmen, 
soil  ich  lauschen? 
Soil  ich  schliirfen, 
untertauchen, 
suss  in  Diiften 
mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 
in  des  Welt-Athems 
wehenden  All — 
ertrinken — 
versinken — 
unbewusst — 
hochste  Lust! 


wafted  from  his  lips,  ecstatically 
tender: — Friends,  look, — feel  ye  and 
see  ye  it  not? — Do  I  alone  hear  this 
lay  which  so  wondrously  and  softly, 
ecstatically  complaining,  all-saying, 
gently  reconciling,  sounds  forth  from 
him  and  penetrates  me,  soars  aloft, 
and  sweetly  ringing  sounds  around 
me?  As  it  sounds  clearer,  billowing 
about  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes? 
Is  it  clouds  of  ecstatic  perfume?  As 
they  swell  and  roar  around  me,  shall 
I  breathe?  shall  I  hearken?  Shall 
I  sip,  dive  under,  sweetly  exhale  my- 
self away  in  odors?  In  the  billowing 
surge,  in  the  resounding  echo,  in  the 
World-breath's  waving  All — to  drown 
— to   sink — unconscious — highest   joy ! 


ANTON  WITEK 

The  famous  violin  soloist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  now  concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

VITA  WITEK 

The  eminent  pianist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  EXCLUSIVELY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 

THE  VON  ENDE  VIOLIN  SCHOOL 
38  West  90th  Street.  New  York 

Distngu'shed  faculty  in  all  branches  of  music  includes  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Antoinette  Ward  (piano),  Herwegh 
von  i  nde  J.  Frank  Rice  (violin),  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Jacob  Massell  (singing),  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Edgar  StlU- 
man-i  elky  (organ,  theory,  composition,  lectures).     Send  for  free  prospectus. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D 'Israeli 

MUSIC   EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

\ddress  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New   York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  is  Music 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Lummy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Soap 

fet  T«a  Fiasest,  First  Horn*  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 
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[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's 
Leiche.  Grosse  Riihrung  und  Ent- 
riickheit  unter  den  Umstehenden.] 


{Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


*    * 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse : — 

Oh,  how  gently 

Feel  ye  naught! 

He  is  smiling, 

It  is  I  alone 

See  his  eyelids 

That  listen 

,     Open  softly, 

To  this  music 

See  how  brightly 

Strangely  gentle, 

He  is  shining! 

Love-persuading, 

See,  you,  friends — 

Saying  all  things; 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

To  this  music 

From  him  coming, 

Mark  you  how  he 

Through  me  like 

Rises  radiant, 

A  trumpet  thrilling, 

Lifts  himself, 

Round  me  like 

All  clothed  in  starlight! 

An  ocean  surging, 

See,  you,  friends — 

O'er  me  like 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

An  ocean  flowing! 

How  his  mighty  heart 

Is  swelling, 

Are  these  waves 

Calm,  and  happy 

About  me  breezes? 

In  his  breast! 

Are  these  odors 

From  his  lips 

Fragrant  billows? 

How  sweet  an  incense 

How  they  gleam 

Softly  breathes! 

And  sing  about  me! 

Oh,   hearken,   friends — 

Shall  I  breathe, 

Hear  ye  nothing, 

Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

CLARA  TIPPETT 


Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


Miss  ANNIE  COCLIDGE  DUST'S  19th  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  GLASSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whethei  she  teaches  or  not.  Music  taught 
in  Froebelian  principles  of  education. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston  symphony  Orchestra's 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during 
the  season  ("  musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day," —  W.  J  Henderson,  New  York  Sun) 
May  be  obtained  by  addressing 

ppipi?  ci  nn  C»  A.   rLLIS 

mien,  *3.oo      SYMPHONY  HALl 
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Shall  I  drink, 

In  the  world's 

Oh,  shall  I  dive, 

Great  whirlwind- 

-lost 

Deep  beneath  them — 

Sinking, 

Breathe  my  last? 

Drowning, 

In  the  billows, 

Dreamless, 

In  the  music, 

/ 

*   * 

Blest. 

Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?" 


WASHINGTON  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

(Pupil  of  William  Shakespeare) 
2647  Connecticut  Avenue  Phone  N.  2712 


THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE 

TENOR  SOLOIST 


TEACHER  OF 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire 

Pupils  coached  for  Grand  Opera,  Oratorio 

and  Recital 

Head  of  the  Vocal  Department 

Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

2647  Connecticut  Avenue  'Phone  N.  2712 


ALFRED  G.  ELDRIDGE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

ORGAN  AND  THEORY 

Studio,  1706  Q  Street.     'Phone,  N  2203 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

Soprano  Soloist 
Teacher  of  Singing 

LANG  STUDIOS.   6    NEWBURY  STREET 

House  Address,  41  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


iss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SLTORILS 

1   West  34th  Street.  New  York 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Muntfer 

Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


WILL  I  AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

private:  lessons  by  appointment 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     •     BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1010. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it. " 

STUDIO,  11 1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SINGING 

At  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

"Six  weeks  daily  lessons,"  July  1  to  August  15 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

AND  ADVANCED  SINGERS 

Write  for  terms 


Claude  Haitland  Griffeth 


PIANO    INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  »133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Earth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenpe 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  tht 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Slnjtng 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


Carneffle  Hall        •        •         •         Manhattan 
400  Washington  Avenue*  Brooklyn*  N.Y- 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE        .        BALTIMORE 

Thirtieth  Season,  J9J0-19U 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  ttp> 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  9 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 

London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels      Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 

Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN-     Miss  EDITH  DE 


STRANDBERG     Stockholm 

Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 

At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At   present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan   Vercelli  etc. 

American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


ASMEmCA-GONCERT 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence    New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss  BERTHA  CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.         LAURA      BRADFORD 
THOMPSON       Of    the    Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 
Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE 
New  England 


L.  BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 

New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.    FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of   Music  at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 


Mr.    FRANCIS    ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 
Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 
HENRY  H.  HALL 
Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist  with  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtiet] 

ti  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz.  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz 
Mahn,  F. 

J. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

'."  i 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen, 
Kautzenbach,  W 

C. 

- 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                  Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke, 
A.             Smalley, 

J. 
R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Scburig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                          Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                       Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                      Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.              Trombones.                 Tuba 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz, 
,A. 

0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

Cohen  &   Hughes,  315  No.  Howard  Street 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE 


BALTIMORE 


Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  9 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 


Rachmaninoff  ....         Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo. —  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Mozart     . 


Recitative,  "  How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown 
forever,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 


Strube 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck" 
First;  time  in  Baltimore 


Thomas    . 


Mad  Scene  from  "Hamlet" 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
Madame  MELBA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  J  "upright"  Grand 
Mahogany  Case  Hff  $500 


The  Knabe — the  World's  Best  Piano — is 
the  one  piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep- 
tional durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equalled. 

Park  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Established  1837 
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Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;   now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Taneieff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare -drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a-  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 

New  Song  Cycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


"  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  " 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS" 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      ....       1.50  net 

••ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


••THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

•THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" 

ByE.  Torrace 1.00  net 

"WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti. 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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7he  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day* 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone*  Catalogued  Mailed  on 
Application* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood- wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from, portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet ;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune ; 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000  PROFITS  and  SURPLUS,  $700,000 

We  Extend  the  Accommodations  of  a 

Strong  and  Well  Equipped  Bank 

The  7NJATIONAL 


XCHAnge 


HOPKINS  PLAGE,  GERMAN  and  LIBERTY  STREETS 


The  growing  financial  strength  and  careful  management  of  this  bank  warrant  your 
confidence  and  patronage.  We  solicit  your  business,  small  or  large,  and  invite  an 
interview. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  in  modern  fire  and 
burglar  proof  vaults  at  small  annual  rentals. 

OFFICERS 

WALDO  NEWCOMER,  President  R.  VINTON  LANSDALE,  Cashier 

SUMMERFIELD  BALDWIN,  Vice-President  CLINTON  G.  MORGAN,  Asst.  Cashier 
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the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso) ;  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
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Director 
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1910-1911  (  THIRD  TERM.     March  15  to  June  14 
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ductory  Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 


* 


Mr.  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  April  i,  1873,  on 
an  estate  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod.  His  musical  instinct  was 
discovered  at  an  early  age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  he 
left  this  conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied 
the  pianoforte,  first  with  Zvireff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  com- 
position were  Arensky  and  Tan&'eff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the 
highest  honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  com- 
position, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "  Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).  He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoff's  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
a  pianist,  and  in  1907  he  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwellingrplace.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
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first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  n,  1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklinoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  1910,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto, 
D  minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral :  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
(1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
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Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Interior    Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 


KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO., 


100  N.  Charles  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22 ;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 


Mmk.  Melba  (born  Helen  Porter  Mitchell)  was  born  at  Me^ourne, 
Australia,  the  daughter  of  David  Mitchell,  a  contractor,  who  built  the 
Melbourne  Town  Hall  and  the  Exhibition  buildings.  She  sang  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Francis's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Melbourne,  and 
appeared  at  the  Melbourne  Liedertafel  concerts  in  1884.  It  is  said 
that  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Pietro  Cecchi,*  who  urged 

*  Pietro  Cecchi,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  Mme.  Melba's  vocal  training,  died  at  Melbourne,  April 
4,  i8g7.  A  native  of  Rome,  he  was  architect  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  but  he  was  obliged  for  political  reasons  to  leave 
the  papal  territory,  and  he  turned  singer.  He  sang  in  Italy  (La  Scala,  Milan,  November  12,  1861,  as  Ar- 
turo  in  "I  Puritani"),  at  London,  and  in  the  United  States.  He  lived  at  Melbourne  for  about  twenty- 
five  years. 
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Price,  $1.25 


Introduction  price  until  publication,  60  cents  for  cash  with  order,  with  THE 

MUSICIAN  one  year,  $1.95. 

The  most  comprehensive  handbook  of  music  biography  in  the  market, 
containing  about  300  pages,  4%  x  6J4  inches,  and  including  sketches  of 
about  2,500  musicians,  with  special  attention  to  contemporary  composers 
and  executants,  every  date  possible  being  corrected  to  June  1,  1910. 
A  valuable  feature  is  the  authoritative  pronunciation  of  the  names  of 

foreign  composers,  one  that  is  found  in  no  other 
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As  Editor  of  THE  MUSICIAN  for  the  past  three  years,  with 
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ing of  educational  needs  that  makes  this,  his  latest  book,  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  authentic  work. 

OLIVER   DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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her  to  adopt  a  professional  career.  Her  first  appearance  in  Europe 
was  at  Leonard  Bmil  Bach's  concert,  at  Prince's  Hall,  London,  June 
i,  1886.  She  studied  with  Marchesi,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Paris  in  concert,  March  21,  1887.  Her  first  appearance  in  opera 
was  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto,"  October  12,  1887. 
Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  at  Covent  Garden  on  May  24, 
1888,  as  Lucia;  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  May  8,  1889,  as  Ophelia..  Since 
then  she  has  been  famous  in  European  cities,  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
United  States.  She  married  in  1882  Charles  N.  F.  Armstrong,  of 
Queensland.  The  marriage  was  followed  some  years  afterward  by 
divorce.  Her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  as 
Lucia,  December  4,  1 893 .     Her  brilliant  career  since  1 893  is  known  to  all. 


Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vien?"  and  Aria,  "Dove  sono"  from 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  decides 
to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a  trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Recitative. 

B  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  proposta! 
Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par!  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso!  ma  che 
mal  c'  £?  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  co'  miei — a  favor 
della  notte — oh  cielo!  a  qual  umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta  da  un  consorte  crudel, 
— che  dopo  avermi  con  un  mis  to  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di  gelosia,  di  sdegno. 
Prima  amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar  da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays!     I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.     I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to  attempt;   he's  so  impetuous; 

*The  English  version  of  recitative  and  aria  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 

Exquisite   in   its   purity   of   tone,  elasticity  of  touch,  and  artistic  design, 

THE  STIEFF  PIANO 

has  a  charm  that  appeals  irresistibly  to  all  who  hear  it. 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

(Established  1842) 

9  North  Liberty  Street         -         -         -         BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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so  resentful,  and  so  jealous!  But  'tis  no  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of  garments. 
I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring  darkness.  O  heaven, 
how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded  by  my  husband's  neglect! 
After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt  and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous, 
disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me,  and  has  betrayed  me.  Must  I 
submit  that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah !  se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor,  ' 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 
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Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why,  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Bv'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah !  perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The  recitative  (Andante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings. 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by- 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  first  took  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Laschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  art  was  ad- 
mired in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  first  took  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.) Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in   the  winter  of    1908.     The  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,   kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,   1910. 

SOCIETY  ENGRAVING  in  its  Highest  Type  of  Excellence.    Wed- 
ding Invitations,  Visiting  Cards,  and  All  Social  Forms,  Coats 
of  Arms,  Crests,  Monograms,  and  Address  Dies,  stamped  or  embla- 
zoned on  Fine  Stationery.     Promptly  executed  in  our  own  Shop  at  moderate 
cost.     See  our  work  and  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

LYCETT  STATIONER  ^J^ZZ^ing^,  3(7  N.  Charles  St. 
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The  composer  contributed  the  following  note:— 

The  overture  has  no  programme.  The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second- motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it  is 
played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato- 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 


* 


Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 
milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":    "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play   'puck'  was  the 


HUTZLER  BKFTHER3  @ 

Present  for  Inspection  Their 

NEW  MODELS 

Showing  the  Newest  Effects  in 

FASHIONABLE  FURS 

For  Street,  Carriage  and  Motor  Wear 
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generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  [dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  oo." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee,  " 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;   and  these  convented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 


Ophelia's  Mad  Scene  (Act  IV.,  Scene  2)  from  "Hamlet." 

Ambroise  Thomas 

(Born  at  Metz,  August  5,  181 1;  died  at  Paris,  February  12,  1896.) 

"Hamlet,"  an  opera  in  five  acts,  text  by  Michel  Carre  and  Jules 
Barbier  (after  Shakespeare's  tragedy),  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  9,  1868.     The  cast  was  as 


N  PIANO 

J0SEPH  H.  MANN  PRop^ 
I  ^  10  EAST  LEXINGTON  STREET 
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HAVE   investigated  the  Player- 
Piano  proposition  for  six  months, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
your  Player  Piano,  the '  h  fNNER  -  PLAYER' ' 

is    absolutely   the    best   Player    in    every 
respect  on  the  market." 

iHIS    remark    was    volunteered   by 
one     of    the    largest    and    best- 
known  building  contractors  of  this 
city   when   purchasing   his   Player  Piano, 


T 


^HIS  same  opinion  is  shared  by 
every  one  who  has  investigated  the 
Player-Piano  question  in  the  proper 

manner  —  which    means    SEEIN  G    and 

TRYING  them  all. 


I 


an  —  "  INNER- PLAYER  " 


F  "you"  will  do  this  — then  CALL! 
SEE!  HEAR!  and  PLAY!  the 
" INNER- PLAYER"  "You"  will  do 
the  same  as  the  many  others.  —  buy  no 
other  but  the  "  fNNER " PLAYER  ." 


CONVENIENT  TERMS  IF  DESIRED 
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follows:  Hamlet,*  Faure;  Claudius,  Belval;  Laertes,  Collin ;  the  Ghost, 
David;  Marcellus,  Grisy;  Horatio,  Castlemary;  Polonius,  Ponsard;  the 
Gravediggers,  Gaspard  and  Mermant ;  Ophelia,  Christine  Nilsson ;  Ger- 
trude, Mme.  Gueymard. 

The  scene  given  at  this  concert  is  the  one  in  which  Ophelia,  mad, 
appears  by  the  river-side  with  joyous  and  dancing  peasants  before 
she  kills  herself.  The  ballad,  "La  Sirenet  passe,"  is  said  to  be  a 
genuine  Swedish  folk-song,  one  that  was  sung  frequently  by  Jenny 
Lind. 

The  text  of  the  scene  is  as  follows : — 

A  vos  jeux,  mes  amis,  permettez-tnoi  de  grace 

De  prendre  part!  ... 

Nul  n'a  suivi  ma  trace ! 
J'ai  quitte  le  palais  aux  premiers  feux  du  jour.  .  .  . 
Des  larmes  de  la  nuit  la  terre  etait  mouillee ; 
Bt  l'alouette,  avant  l'aube  eveillee, 

Planait  dans  l'air! 
Mais  vous,  pourquoi  vous  parler  bas? 
Ne  me  reconnaissez-vous  pas? 
Hamlet  est  mon  epoux  .  .  .  et  je  suis  Ophelie ! 

Un  doux  serment  nous  lie, 
II  m'a  donne  son  coeur  en  echange  du  mien.  .  .  . 
Et  si  quelqu'un  vous  dit  qu'il  me  fuit  et  m'oublie, 

N'en  croyez  rien; 
S'ilstrahissait  sa  foi,  j'en  perdrais  la  raison! 
A  toi  cette  humble  branche 

De  romarin  sauvage, 
A  toi  cette  pervenche.  .  .  . 
Et  maintenant  ecoutez  ma  chanson ! 


*  I  have  not  hesitated  to  keep  the  names  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  play.  The  French  librettists 
made  no  departure  except,  naturally,  in  the  spelling;  but  they  gave  the  plot  a  "happy  ending."  The  Ghost 
incites  Hamlet  to  kill  the  king.  Gertrude  repents  and  talks  of  a  convent;  Laertes  and  Polonius  survive;  and 
Hamlet  is  crowned  monarch  of  Denmark. 

t  For  a  study  of  the  siren  as  represented  in  the  mythologies  and  the  folk-lore  of  northern  countries  see 
"Les  Sirenes:  Essai  sur  les  Principaux  Mythes  relatifs  a  ITncantation,  les  Enchanteurs,  la  Musique  Ma- 
gique,  le  Chant  du  Cygne,  etc.,  considered  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  l'Histoire,  la  Philosophic,  la  Litera- 
ture, et  les  Beaux-Arts,"  by  Georges  Kastner  (Paris,  1858),  Part  I.,  chapter  ii. 


O.  SCHIRMER,  3  EAST  43d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TWO  NEW  SONG  CYCLES 

IN  SAN  NAZARO 

Cycle  of  Four  Songs  for  Mezzo  Soprano   or 
Baritone  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Words  by 
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Baixade. 

La  sirene 
Passe  et  vous  entrame 
Sous  l'azur  du  lac  endormi. 
L'air  se  voile, 
Adieu,  blanche  etoile! 
Adieu,  ciel!  adieu,  doux  ami! 
Aux  bras  de  l'epoux! 
Mon  ame  est  jalouse 

D'un  bonheur  si  doux! 
Sous  les  flots  endormi, 
Pour  tou jours,  adieu,  mon  doux  ami! 

Ah !  cher  epoux !  Ah !  cher  amant ! 
Ah !  doux  aveu,  tendre  serment ! 

Bonheur  supreme ! 

Cruel!  je  t'aime! 

Tu  vois  mes  pleurs! 

Pour  toi  je  meurs! 

A  literal  prose  English  translation  *  of  this  is  as  follows : — 

My  friends,  I  pray,  allow  me  to  take  part  in  your  games.  No  one  has  followed  my 
footsteps.  I  left  the  palace  at  the  first  fires  of  day.  .  .  .  The  earth  was  wet  with  the 
tears  of  night;  and  the  lark  soared  in  the  air  before  the  awakened  dawn.  But  you, 
why  should  I  whisper  to  you?  Hamlet  is  my  spouse,  .  .  .  and  I  am  Ophelie.  A 
sweet  vow  binds  us  together:  he  has  given  me  his  heart  in  exchange  for  mine.  .  .  . 
And,  if  any  one  tells  you  that  he  avoids  me  and  forgets  me,  do  not  believe  it;  were 
he  to  betray  his  faith,  I  should  lose  my  reason.  This  homely  sprig  of  wild  rosemary 
for  you,  this  periwinkle  for  you.  .  .  .  And  now  listen  to  my  song. 

BAIvLAD. 

The  siren  passes  by  and  drags  you  under  the  blue  of  the  slumbering  lake.  The  air 
turns  cloudy;  farewell,  white  star;  farewell,  sky;  farewell,  sweet  love.  In  my 
spouse's  arms,  my  soul  is  jealous  of  such  sweet  happiness;  asleep  beneath  the  waves, 
farewell,  my  sweet  love. 

Ah !  dear  spouse ;  ah !  dear  love ;  ah !  sweet  avowal,  tender  vow.  Supreme  bliss ! 
I  love  thee,  cruel  one;  thou  seest  my  tears,  for  thee  I  die. 

The  part  of  Ophelia  was  taken  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  by  Gertrude 
Griswold,  an  American  singer,  who  then  made  her  d£but  (June  6, 
1881),  and  by  Nordica  (December  25,  1882). 

The  first  performance  of  "Hamlet"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York  on  March  22,  1872.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hamlet,  Barr£; 
Claudius,  Jamet;  Laertes,  Brignoli;  the  Ghost,  Coletti;  Ophelia,  Nils- 
son;  Gertrude,  Cary.  But  Nilsson  sang  the  Mad  Scene  at  her  first  con- 
cert in  America  at  New  York,  September  20,  1870. 

*  This  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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ENTR'ACTE* 

FAMOUS  CLAQUEURS. 

BY   PHILIP   HALE. 

An  important  person  in  the  musical  life  of  Italy  died  last  spring  at 
Naples,  Alfredo  Moreno,  the  head  of  the  claque  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  no  aesthetic  preferences ;  that  his  taste  in  art  was 
governed  solely  by  the  money  which  he  received  for  applauding  singer 
or  composer.  He  disliked  especially  Wagner  and  Strauss.  "Their 
music  is  bothersome.  It  goes  on  forever,  and  there  is  no  means  of  in- 
terspersing applause.  The  audience  neither  applauds,  nor  recalls  the 
singers.  If  the  music  of  these  men  becomes  popular,  good-bye  to  the 
claque!" 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Moreno  was  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  great  Auguste  of  the  Paris  Opera  in  the  thirties  and 
early  forties;  with  "Pere"  Planchet,  who  died  deeply  regretted  in 
Paris  nine  years  ago  last  May;  with  Schontag,  whose  jubilee  as  the 
head  of  the  claque  at  the  Vienna  opera  house  was  celebrated  early 
in  1899. 

Auguste — his  full  name  was  Auguste  Levasseur — was  the  mainstay 
of  the  Paris  Opera  under  the  reign  of  Dr.  Veron  and  Duponchel, — a  reign 
that  enriched  the  rulers.*  He  was  tall,  robust.  His  hands  were  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  he  was  proud  of  them.  To  display  them,  he 
never  wore  gloves,  and  he  pretended  that  he  could  not  find  any  large 
enough/  He  sported  bushy  side  whiskers,  and  his  trousers  were  at 
half  mast,  like  those  of  Johannes  Brahms  and  Cesar  Franck.  Begin- 
ning life  as  an  ordinary  claqueur,  a  "Roman,"  he  soon  became  a  lieu- 
tenant and  then  Caesar  himself.     His  life  was  passed  in  the  opera  house. 

Charles  de  Boigne,  in  his  malicious  memoirs,  tells  many  stories  about 
Auguste.  At  3  p.m.  Auguste  took  his  instructions.  The  day  of  an 
ordinary  performance  he  received  forty-five  tickets,  for  the  managers 
of  the  opera  never  paid  him  in  money.     Auguste  kept  the  lion's  share 

*  Veron  was  director  from  1831  to  1835.    He  went  out  of  the  Opera  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  2,000,000 
francs. 
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for  himself;  he  sold  them  or  gave  them  away  with  the  condition  that  the 
receiver  should  applaud.  The  other  tickets  went  to  his  subordinates, 
who  had  the  right  to  sell  them  and  keep  the  money.  The  doors  of  the 
Opera  opened  at  6  p.m.  Auguste  and  his  men  were  then  seated  in 
various  parts  of  the  house  ready  for  action. 

Auguste  was  a  master  of  tactics.  He  knew  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. His  authority  over  his  troops  was  marvellous:  Berlioz  described 
him  as  cold,  dignified,  reticent,  given  over  to  his  meditations,  com- 
binations, strategic  calculations.  His  men,  however  placed,  could  al- 
ways see  his  coat,  either  bright  green  or  reddish-brown.  Berlioz  said 
of  him:  "No  more  intelligent  or  braver  dispenser  of  glory  ever  throned 
it  under  a  chandelier.  The  public  has  often  admired,  but  never  suffi- 
ciently, the  wonderful  talent  with  which  Auguste  directed  the  great 
works  of  the  modern  repertory  and  the  excellent  advice  he  gave  com- 
posers according  to  necessity." 

Auguste  knew  the  public,  its  whims,  prejudices,  revolts,  enthusiasms. 
He  knew  when  the  applause  of  the  claque  would  respond  to  the  favor- 
able sentiments  of  the  audience.  He  advised  and  encouraged  Scribe. 
Meyerbeer  would  sit  by  his  side  and  hearken  unto  him  as  to  an  oracle. 
Eugene  de  Mirecourt  says  that  Auguste  once  interrupted  a  long  aria 
by  saying  to  Meyerbeer:  "That  is  a  dangerous  bit."  "Do  you  think 
so?"  "I  am  sure  of  it.  If  you  have  many  friends  here  who  wish  to 
put  it  through,  I'll  have  my  friends  'continue'  it;  but  I'll  not  be  an- 
swerable." "Well,"  said  Meyerbeer,  "to  make  sure,  cut  it  out;  you 
know  better  than  I."  Before  each  first  performance  Ver/on,  the  di- 
rector, and  Auguste  would  go  through  the  whole  work.  V6ron  described 
the  interview  in  his  book  of  reminiscences.  "I  did  not  press  my  opin- 
ions on  him ;  I  listened  to  his.  He  judged  everything,  song  and  dance, 
according  to  his  personal  impressions.  I  sometimes  caught  myself 
laughing  at  the  justice  of  his  criticism  and  at  the  plan,  traced  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  skilful  and  graduated  distribution  of  applause."  Then 
the  two  settled  the  fate  of  the  singers.  They  that  took  the  leading 
parts  were,  of  course,  to  be  cheered  and  recalled.  "When  it  came  to 
singers  of  the  second  rank,  I  was  loath  to  settle  in  precise  terms  what 
should  be  done  for  each  one,  for  I  was  afraid  of  showing  personal  pref- 
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erences.  I  adopted,  so  as  to  be  in  agreement  with  Auguste,  a  chro- 
matic scale;  the  upper  notes  were  to  excite  applause,  the  lower  ones 
prescribed  coolness.  Auguste  comprehended  this  musical  language 
to  the  finest  nuance,  and  I  found  out  at  night  that  my  instructions  had 
been  understood  and  faithfully  translated." 

Auguste  died  in  1844,  leaving  the  reputation  of  an  honorable  claqueur 
and  a  large  fortune  to  his  daughter;  for,  if  the  directors  of  the  Opera 
did  not  pay  him  in  money,  they  did  not  forbid  that  others  should  recom- 
pense him. 

Thus  one  woman,  a  dancer,  Lise  Noblet,  gave  up  to  him  her  "al- 
lowance for  fire,"  which  was  f.  50  a  performance.  For  fifteen  years 
Auguste  prepared  the  entrance  of  Mile.  Noblet.  Suppose  she  danced 
only  six  times  a  month, — a  moderate  estimate, — in  fifteen  years  Mile. 
Noblet  was  worth  to  Auguste  f.  55,000.  Nearly  all  the  dancers  and 
singers  paid  him  a  monthly  or  yearly  subscription,  and  all  gave  him 
their  free  tickets,  and  each  artist  had  the  right  to  two,  four,  or  six  seats. 

Fanny  Elssler,  who  was  the  least  exacting  of  all  dancers,  and,  to  use 
Boigne's  phrase,  the  best  fellow  among  them,  thought  that  Auguste 
was  cold  toward  her,  and  her  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Opera  and  Sauton  ruled  in  his  stead.  Like  Achilles, 
Auguste  retired  to  his  tent,  but  unlike  Achilles  he  did  not  sulk  or  grumble. 
Sauton  made  a  mess  of  it.  Not  used  to  the  splendor  of  the  Opera, 
he  lost  his  head  and  applauded  as  a  spectator,  not  as  a  claqueur.  There 
was  anarchy.  To  save  the  Opera,  the  recall  of  Auguste  was  necessary. 
Fanny  was  persuaded  to  see  him.  "Mile.  Elssler,  everybody  is  suffer- 
ing here — you,  I,  the  administration,  the  public.  Sauton  is  an  idiot. 
Take  me  back,  restore  my  place  to  me.  Here  are  f.  50,000.  I  beg  you 
to  distribute  them  among  your  poor."  He  put  at  her  feet  a  wallet 
which  probably  contained  only  lottery  or  theatre  tickets.  Mile.  Elssler 
spurned  the  gift,  but  Auguste  went  back  and  remounted  his  throne 
with  modest  dignity. 

He  never  demanded,  but  always  accepted.  A  singer  who  was  a 
regular  subscriber  wished  for  more  applause  and  offered  him  extra 
money.  "I  am  pained  to  refuse  you,  madam,  but  your  contract  is 
about  to  expire  and  I  have  promised  the  management  to  remain  neutral. ' ' 
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Yhe  unsuccessful  wooer  of  a  dancer  offered  him  twenty-five  louis  if  he 
would  bring  about  her  failure  on  the  stage.  She  failed  miserably, 
but  the  claque  had  applauded  wildly.  The  next  morning  Auguste  was 
reproached  for  his  treachery.  "Treachery,  say  rather  a  stroke  of 
genius,  Monsieur  le  Comte!  I  could  not  bring  about  her  failure,  my 
principles  forbade  it,  but  I  applauded  so  much  that  I  made  her  fail." 

Scribe  was  anxious  about  the  effect  of  an  act  of  "La  Tarentule,"* 
which  ended  with  a  burial  scene.  "Have  no  fear,"  said  Auguste,  "I 
shall  take  the  death  gayly." 

On  grand  occasions  Auguste  received  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
tickets.  Never  was  the  ruin  of  an  artist  on  his  conscience.  He  told 
his  men  to  respect  the  indifferent  and  even  the  few  who  would  not  pay. 
He  allowed  "a  vivacious  movement"  only  against  the  fathers  and  the 
brothers  who  permitted  themselves  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  com- 
rades. 

Auguste  probably  has  had  no  rival  in  Paris.  Porcher  was  a  man  of 
less  authority.  Planchet,  however,  was  a  man  of  parts,  and  left  nearly 
a  million  francs.  He  could  barely  read  or  write.  He  began  life  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  humble  wine-shop  frequented  by  equally  humble 
actors  whose  I  O  U's  he  took.  He  ended  by  being  the  chief  of  the 
claque  for  Rejane,  Coquelin,  Samuel,  and  Rochard.  He  was  watched 
respectfully  at  rehearsals  by  managers  and  comedians.  He  was  not 
impressed  by  an  academician.  To  one  author  he  would  remark :  "For 
your  own  sake,  don't  say  you  wrote  all  of  it " ;  to  another,  "I  shall  have 
to  send  up  fifty  of  the  claque  if  that  is  going  to  run  ten  nights."  If 
there  was  a  success,  he  had  the  play  read  over  to  him  until  he  knew 
it  by  heart,  and  then  he  would  choose  the  passages  to  be  applauded. 
The  judgment  of  the  author  was  as  nothing  in  his  eyes.  He  once 
said — and  Dumas  the  younger  was  fond  of  repeating  it — that,  if  you 
had  "intelligent  hands,"  you  might  be  sure  of  the  most  brilliant  des- 
tiny. To  many  managers  he  was  the  financial  providence.  "A  man- 
ager, for  example,  who  found  himself  short  of  the  capital  needed  to 

*"La  Tarentule,"  a  ballet  pantomime  in  two  acts,  music  by  Casimir  Gide,  scenario  by  Scribe,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  24,  1839.  The  chief  dancers  were  Fanny  and  Therese  Elssler,  Sophie  and 
Adele  Dumelatre,  and  Messrs.  Maziliere,  Barrez,  and  L.  Petit.    There  were  28  performances. 
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(9^<?r  //£<?  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

IylSZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
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mount  a  piece  would  obtain  what  he  wanted  from  Planchet  if  that 
shrewd  judge  approved  his  scheme.  Planchet  accepted  seats  in  pay- 
ment, and,  as  the  rate  at  which  they  were  charged  him  was  naturally 
low,  his  profits  were  fat  if  the  play  was  a  success."  He  was  a  shrewd 
bargainer,  but  he  could  be  a  good  friend,  especially  to  young  dramatists. 

The  claque  has  existed  everywhere  since  the  days  of  Nero,  who,  as 
singer  and  player,  had  the  largest  and  best-drilled  body  of  admirers 
known  to  historians  of  the  stage.  About  1880  the  chief  at  Covent 
Garden  was  Cauvain.  His  fee  for  the  season  was  never  less  than  £10, 
besides  a  number  of  tickets  and  certain  other  perquisites.  It  is  said 
that  there  was  in  London  a  famous  singer  who  employed  two  claques, — 
one  for  applause  and  the  other  to  extinguish  rivals. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  a  well-regulated  claque.  With  it 
the  director  of  a  theatre  rewards  economically  services  that  have  been 
rendered.  De  Boigne  believed  that  there  was  no  singer,  however  great 
or  troublesome,  who  could  withstand  the  silence  of  claqueurs.  Gautier 
wrote  a  brilliant  defence  of  Auguste  and  his  men  in  1838.  A  lover  of 
paradox,  was  he  in  earnest? 

"All  these  catilinarian  speeches  against  the  Romans  of  the  chande- 
lier seem  to  me  to  lack  reasonableness  and  justice.  The  claqueur  him- 
self is  not  a  disagreeable  person,  and  he  serves  the  public  as  well  as  the 
administration.  Personally,  he  is  a  man  of  letters,  full  of  dramatic 
learning.  He  knows  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  plays,  and, 
although  he  never  refuses  to  indicated  speeches  the  amount  of  hand- 
clapping  expected,  he  has  his  special  admirations,  and  is  not  the  dupe 
of  his  own  noise,  as  are  many  persons  of  a  higher  position. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  theatre  '  castigat  ridendo  mores,'  no  one  should 
have  more  chastened  manners,  since  the  claqueur  frequents  the  play- 
houses more  assiduously  than  any  one  else.  If  he  has  sometimes  pro- 
tected mediocrity,  he  has  often  upheld  a  bold  and  new  drama,  inspired 
decision  in  a  hesitating  audience,  and  silenced  envy,  which  was  snicker- 
ing and  hissing  in  some  dark  corner.  By  preventing  the  failure  of 
pieces  which  had  entailed  considerable  expense,  he  has  provided  against 
the  ruin  of  a  vast  enterprise  and  the  despair  of  one  hundred  families. 
He  cheers  and  enlivens  performances  which  without  him  would  be 
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cold  and  gloomy.  He  is  the  whip-lash  that  makes  the  actor  leap  and 
precipitates  him  into  success.  He  gives  courage  to  the  young  leading 
woman  that  trembles,  and  loosens  the  throat  of  the  debutante,  who 
could  not  without  him  emit  a  perceptible  sound.  His  applause  is  a 
balm  to  the  wounded  self-esteem  of  authors  who  easily  forget  that 
this  applause  was  commanded  in  the  morning.  In  short,  the  claqueur 
is  a  thoughtful  attention  of  the  director  to  the  public,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  too  genteel,  too  well  gloved  to  applaud;  for  the  slightest  gesture, 
the  least  sign  of  emotion,  is  forbidden  by  custom  to  good  society,  as 
it  is  called,  and,  as  every  one  thinks  he  is  in  this  society,  the  most 
funereal  and  somniferous  silence  would  reign  in  theatres,  more  mute, 
more  hollow  than  the  necropolises  of  Egypt.  If  claqueurs  were  to 
be  suppressed  for  a  week,  the  public  would  loudly  call  them  back.  The 
proof  that  they  are  indispensable  is  that  they  have  always  existed. 
Furthermore,  the  claqueur  is  only  admiring  nature  a  little  exag- 
gerated." 

Nor  are  professional  claqueurs  always  males.  Jule  Lan  states  in 
his  "Memoires  d'un  Chef  de  Claque"  (Paris,  1883),  a  rubbishy  book 
with  a  few  pages  of  curious  information,  that  about  1820,  in  Paris,  a 
woman,  old,  disguised  as  a  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Alexandre, 
was  "chef  de  claque  au  boulevard." 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN   PERFORMANCE. 
(From  the  London  Times,  September  17,  1910.) 

In  a  recent  article  in  these  columns  on  "Rhythm  and  Tempo  Ru- 
bato"  it  was  urged  that  the  musical  performer  has  a  twofold  duty  to 
the  music,  that  he  must  supplement  and  must  not  contradict:  sup- 
plement because  no  composer  can  indicate  on  paper  more  than  the  mere 
shell  of  the  music,  but,  also,  never  imagine  anything  that  the  com- 
poser might  have  indicated,  but  did  not.  Might  not  this  train  of 
thought  be  perhaps  carried  further?     It  seems  arguable  that  it  applies 
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not   only  to  rhythmical  problems,  but  to  the  whole  field   of  musical 
interpretation. 

Let  us  consider  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  musical  performers  can 
and  do  interpret.  At  the  lowest,  they  interpret  their  instrument,  voice 
or  piano  or  violin,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  elementary  beginner 
interprets  it  very  badly,  the  fully*  fledged  technician  interprets  it  very 
well;  but  in  neither  case  is  anything  but  the  mere  instrument  concerned. 
When  singers  insert  top  notes  of  their  own  or  stay  unduly  on  those 
provided  in  the  music,  when  violinists  gallantly  attempt  to  play  the 
finale  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  any  of 
their  rivals,  they  are  not  interpreting  themselves, — no  human  person- 
ality consists  solely  of  conceit, — and  they  are  certainly  not  interpreting 
the  composers.  They  are  simply,  for  the  time  being,  altogether  wrapt 
up  in  their  medium:  the  ringing  tone,  the  rapid  finger-movement,  are 
virtually  all  that  is  present  to  consciousness.  Not,  of  course,  that  ar- 
tistic lapses  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  involved  in  this  rudimentary 
form  of  interpretation:  all  performers,  even  the  greatest,  have  to  pass 
through  a  stage  when  the  handling  of  their  tools  must  be  their  main 
interest.  But  there  are  some  who  retain  this  preoccupation  long  after 
their  student  days  are  done:  off  the  concert-platform  they  may,  indeed, 
quite  conceivably  be  men  and  women  of  rich  personality  and  musical 
feeling,  but  as  performers  they  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  their  hard- 
won  craftsmanship.  The  composer  exists  simply  to  provide  a  display- 
ground  for  the  instrument.  It  need  not  be  the  vulgar  display  of  the 
powerful  chest-note  or  the  scurrying  finger :  it  may  be  some  subtlety  of 
varied  touch  or  flexible  pedalling  that  will  only  appeal  to  a  very  scanty 
minority  of  listeners.  But,  still,  the  performances  of  those  who  inter- 
pret nothing  but  their  instrument  will  never  be  anything  but  a  series 
of  more  or  less  satisfactory  effects  of  tone-cookery:  little  bits  taken  by 
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themselves  may  be  extremely  agreeable  from  the  purely  sensuous  point 
of  view,  but  there  will,  save  by  the  merest  accident,  be  only  the  most 
shadowy  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  the  whole.  A  per- 
former of  this  type  who  has,  whether  in  song  or  in  concerto,  to  associate 
with  others  never  seems  really  to  know  or  to  care  about  the  accom- 
paniments: how,  indeed,  should  he?  His  instrument,  whatever  it  be, 
cannot  of  itself  supply  any  unifying,  steadying  element  to  his  "inter- 
pretations"; and  he  has  nothing  else  on  which  to  rely. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  expressing 
at  any  rate  their  own  personalities,  if  not  the  composer's.  Here  there 
is  at  least  vitality  of  some  kind,  even  though,  from  some  points  of  view, 
the  results  of  this  vitality  may  be  open  to  criticism.  Take,  for  example, 
the  concert-singing  of  some  who  have  achieved  deserved  fame  in  op- 
eratic parts  demanding  more  or  less  of  melodrama.  They  have  per- 
sonality and  to  spare,  and  are  quite  free  from  the  charge  of  paying 
undue  attention  to  the  niceties  of  their  medium;  but  at  the  same  time 
do  we  not  feel  some  lack  of  insight  into  lyrical  dignity,  some  forget- 
fulness,  in  the  full  heat  of  dramatic  passion,  of  the  quality  that  lies 
next  door  to  the  sublime?  A  composer  may  insistently  ask  for  emo- 
tional expression,  and  yet  feel  hurt  if  the  response  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  excessive  and  casual.  .  May  we  not  say  that  such  performances, 

full  of  cleverness  and  vivid  personality  as  they  are,  nevertheless  miss 
the  mark  at  which  they  presumably  aim — the  expression  of  the  music 
itself — as  much  as  do  those  of  the  singers  or  players  who  interpret 
nothing  but  their  instrument?  The  latter  will  be  far  more  deficient 
in  vitality,  but  at  any  rate  they  will  not  forcibly  suggest  something 
alien  and  distracting. 

Vividness  is  indeed  an  essential  element  in  the  artistic  nature,  but,  if 
not  balanced  by  others,  it  easily  runs  riot.  How  often  do  we  hear  pianists 
who  ride  roughshod  over  the  music,  with  the  gallant  abandon  of  a  bar- 
baric chieftain,  simply  because  their  fiery  temperament  catches  hold 
of  certain  prominent  features  and  is  too  impatient  to  stay  to  correlate 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  composition !  or,  again,  there  are  others  who 
permanently  incline  to  the  delicate  and  the  graceful,  and  will  insist  on 
making  all  rough  places  smooth,  as  if  the  veins  of  the  great  composers 
were  filled  not  with  blood,  but  with  rosewater.  "Personal"  perform- 
ances, in  this  sense  of  the  word,  may  indeed  be  extraordinarily  varied, 
simply  because  all  great  music  is  many-sided:  a  vivid  but  narrow  per- 
sonality will  seize  on  one  of  the  sides,  but  virtually  disregard  all  the 
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others.  Only  a  mere  fragment  of  the  music  is  really  interpreted  in  such 
performances:  it  is,  of  course,  better  than  nothing;  but  what  the  per- 
former really  interprets,  and  interprets  with  enthusiasm,  is  his  own 
personality,  not  the  composer's.  He  may  perhaps  sometimes  definitely 
contradict  the  composer's  indications,  if  they  run  too  strongly  against 
the  current  of  his  own  ideas;  he  may,  for  example,  play  the  chords  at 
the  end  of  Chopin's  F-sharp  major  Impromptu  pp,  or  those  at  the  end 
of  Schumann's  Toccata  ff;  sooner  or  later  he  will  probably  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  anyhow  his  listeners  will  always  be  feeling  that 
his  conceptions  are  too  small  for  the  music:  they  may  be  very  sincere 
and  (in  fine  matters)  very  artistic  in  their  measure,  but  still  they  will 
always,  so  to  speak,  be  beating  in  vain  against  the  performer's  own 
limited  personality.  We  too  often  forget  that  we  cannot  really  under- 
stand ourselves  till  we  are  able  to  look  outside  into  the  larger  world. 

But  we  must  distinguish  from  these,  who  as  a  rule  alter  relatively 
very  little  throughout  their  careers,  those  performers  who  rapidly  pass, 
merely  as  a  transition,  through  the  stage  of  expressing  themselves 
rather  than  the  composer.  Many,  though  not  indeed  all,  of  the  great- 
est artists  have  known  this  period,  when  musical  sympathy  outruns, 
for  the  time  being,  intellectual  technique,  and  the  passion  to  create 
seizes  on  any  material  that  comes  to  hand.  Strange  things  may  hap- 
pen with  a  great  young  performer  in  these  years,  and  we  may  easily  be 
led  into  forecasting  his  future  quite  wrongly:  he  may  very  possibly 
indulge  in  vagaries  that  may  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  herald  anything 
rather  than  what  we  would  wish.  But  there  is  always,  we  shall  find, 
one  safeguard:  his  outlook  will  not  be  narrow.  He  may  fail  to  see 
some,  perhaps  many,  sides  of  the  composer  aright;  but  somehow  or 
other  he  will,  with  whatever  imperfections  or  exaggerations,  try  to 
see  them  all.  There  will  be  no  easy  content  at  expressing  a  limited 
self;  there  may  be  extravagances,  but  at  any  rate  there  will  be  earnest- 
ness and  eagerness  and  the  urging  desire  to  grow. 

The  praise  of  the  performers  who  "express  the  composer  and  not 
themselves"  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  many  serious-minded  critics;  and  yet 
we  may  perhaps  pause  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  words  really  can  mean. 
We  can  say  that  some  performers  fail  to  express  the  composer;  that 
they  definitely  contradict  his  directions,  or,  if  not,  that  they  contradict 
the  plain  lines  of  his  thought,  that  (simply  because  they  prefer  to  have 
it  so)  they  break  the  threads  that  bind  the  music  together  and  produce 
a  possibly  very  interesting  but  probably  also  somewhat  incoherent 
composition  of  their  own,  that  happens  to  be  identical  in  notes. 
Whether  the  cause  be  mere  absorption  in  the  material  medium,  or  the 
more  worthy  fault  of  an  ardent  but  ill-governed  personality,  all  per- 
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formers  who  fail  to  see  the  music  steadily  and  see  it  whole  fail  to  ex- 
press the  composer ;  but  is  it  possible  for  them  really  to  express  the  com- 
poser without  at  the  same  time  expressing  themselves?  The  composer 
can  only  leave  us  the  shell  of  his  thought,  in  necessarily  rough  and 
clumsy  notation:  to  make  his  music  live,  we  have,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  powers,  to  weld  it  with  something  from  ourselves.  All 
thought  indeed  is  the  union  of  two  spiritual  forces ;  language  needs  our 
own  personal  supplement  just  as  music  does.  Whether  we  be  per- 
formers or  merely  mental  readers  of  the  notes  the  great  composers  have 
left  us,  these  notes  are  dead  till  we  have  breathed  our  own  personality 
on  them:  if  we  can  really  and  truly  say  that  we  "express  the  composer 
and  not  ourselves,"  all  that  we  mean  is  that  we  express  the  printed 
marks  on  the  page  and  that  our  own  personality  is  too  insignificant  to 
be  worth  mentioning.  Even  those  who  merely  take  interest  in  ex- 
pressing their  instrument  do  rather  more  than  that. 

And  so  we  may  say  that  the  greatest  performers  are  those  who  add 
most  to  the  composer's  indications,  while  at  the  same  time  not  con- 
tradicting them,  either  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  letter.  We  can  rail  as 
much  as  we  like  at  those  who  light-heartedly  forget  that  the  great  com- 
posers were  infinitely  greater  men  than  themselves;  but  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  take  up  our  personal  burden.  Simplicity  and  reverence, — 
yes;  but  it  is  our  own  simplicity  and  reverence  that  we  must  give. 
Great  music  is  not  a  corpse  to  be  anatomically  dissected  and  have  done 
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with,  any  more  than  it  is  a  field  for  the  little  trivial  vanities  of  ourselves 
or  our  instruments:  "instructive  editions,"  excellent  as  they  often 
are,  will  not  supply  what  has  to  be  added  by  us  as  individuals.  We 
may  say  that  a  man  like  Beethoven  is  far  above  all  our  personalities, 
that  his  greatness  is  unchanged  in  spite  of  all  that  the  rigid  dullard  and 
the  incoherent  sentimentalist  can  do;  but  still  those  of  us  who  neither 
read  nor  perform  can  only  know  Beethoven  through  the  minds  of  others, 
who,  happily,  have  not  always  been  dullards  and  sentimentalists.  And 
the  more  we  can,  while  never  contradicting,  supplement  from  our  own 
personality,  the  nearer  do  we  come  to  what  we  may  dimly  imagine  to 
have  been  the  composer's,  the  more  do  we  fill  up  the  void  which  he  has 
necessarily  left  in  his  music. 

We  can  say  definitely  enough  that  there  are  many  wrong  ways  of 
interpreting  music,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  saying  that  there  is  only 
one  that  is  right,  even  if  it  is  the  composer's  own.  Great  music  is  still 
greater  than  its  composer :  even  as  a  reader,  he  may  not  see  everything 
that  is  in  it,  and  as  a  performer  his  expression  may  very  easily  be  fatally 
blunted  by  technical  deficiency,  or  nervousness,  or  what  not.  Inter- 
pretations of  the  high  order  will  not  of  course  differ  so  much  as  will 
those  where  the  performer's  own  personality  is  not  bound  up  with  the 
composer's:  there  will  be  no  trivial  novelties  for  their  own  sake,  no 
impulsive  ill-assorted  eccentricities.  But  still  no  two  fine  performers, 
however  faithful  and  reverent,  will  see  the  music  in  exactly  the  same 
light:  there  is  more  than  ample  scope  for  individual  interpretation  in 
the  high  sense  of  that  often-abused  phrase.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
who  will  call  such  performance  " coldly  intellectual"  and  not  individual 
at  all :  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  regard  music  more  or  less  as  a  series 
of  sensuous  or  emotional  titillations  to  bring  themselves  to  judge  any- 
thing as  a  whole.  The  scholarship  which  is  in  some  sense  or  another  a 
necessary  part  of  a  fine  musical  personality  is  surely  not  incompatible 
with  human  feeling:  it  is  the  performer  who  adds,  in  its  due  measure, 
the  most  of  everything  to  what  the  composer  has  left  who  is  the  most 
truly  individual, — he  who  supplements  the  most  and  contradicts  not 
at  all. 


Miss  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  DUST'S  19th  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CUSSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not. 

BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  orchestra's 

PROGRAMME    BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("  musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day,  "— W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York  Sun) 
May  be  obtained  by  addressing 


Price  $3.00 


C.  A.  ELLIS 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


VICTORS. 
FLECHTER 

23  Union  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Telephone 
Stuyvesant3209 


Representative 
dealer  in  high-class 
violins,  bows,  Ital- 
ian strings,  etc. 
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Finest  Repairing         Prices  Moderate 


Overture  to  "Egmont,  "  Op.  84    ...    .  Ltxdwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  ''Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
deajth.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions,  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 


SCHOOL    OF    EXPRESSION 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  S.  S.  CUBBY,  Ph.D.,  LittD.,  President 

SPECIAL  COURSES  in  the  Arts  and  Uses  of  the  Spoken  Word, 
including  correction  of  Faults  of  VOICE,  SPEECH,  and  ACTION 

The  Oldest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  the  SpoKen  Word 

in  the  World 

For  Prospectus,  letters  of  endorsement,  annual  catalogue,  and  information  concerning 

DIPLOMA  COURSES 

Address  THE  REGISTRAR,  301  Pierce  Building 

Office  Hour,  3-4,  daily  COPLEY  SQVABE,  BOSTON 
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January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's 'music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to .  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  igj 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  " But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical  | 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on  | 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:    and 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Bostor: 
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he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  fr6m  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUN6ER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Muntfer 

Studio,  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

Permanent  studio  address,  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.        Boston,  Mass.  (Huntington  Chambers),  Tuesday 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mile*  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden) 

DRAMATIC    SOPRANO 
Concert,  Oratorio 

24  BLAGDEN  ST.,  COPLEY  SQ.,  BOSTON 


Vocal  instruction  (Lamperti  method)  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings,  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on 
application. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life, 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy,  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana,  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


WILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet ,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Yictor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE        ,        BALTIMORE 

Thirtieth  Season,  19I0-J9J 1 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
SECOND  CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 

COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 
CROWLEY  Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels  Now  with 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 

Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 

Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W,    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes  At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 
Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
1  >ist  Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss  ELMA  IGELMANN 

New  England  New  York  Middle 

West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence   New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Cenception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  #  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.    PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 

Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE  L. 
New  England 


BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

**  "■SFKBKfSS1  LST  WM.  L.  WHITNE 

OF  THE  BOSTON  INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD 

*  From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney, 


Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
"  England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.   WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  "Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 

Y    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 
FORD    PORTLAND 
SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

will  be  published  in  this  programme 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz;  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                        Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbeigen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 
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Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 
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M.          Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.               Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 
,A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

A   Work  of  Art 

u  The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

Cohen  &   Hughes,  315  No.  Howard  Street 
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BALTIMORE 


Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz    . 


.  *    Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Tschaikowsky  ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderate 

IV.  Finale  :  Andante  maestoso  ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Beethoven        .         .  Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  mote 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace. 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANxN 


Stein  way  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  rrinutes  after  the  symphony 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  prove  your  piano  and  I 
have  become  very  enthusiastic. 

The  sweetness  of  its  tone  transports  the  soul  and 
makes  one  dream  of  strange  worlds  where  dwell  the  spirits 
elect. 

It  is  incomparable  in  strength  and  roundness,  and  I 
attest  to  the  grand  impression  received. 

With  great  respect,  I  salute  you. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 
Milano,  June  21,  1910. 

The  abcfbe  is  the  opinion  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  greatest  tfb- 
ing  Italian  composer,  on 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO    . 

Sig.  Puccini  is  the  composer  of  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  etc.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  winter  for  the  production  of  his  latest  opera,  "  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  KNABE  Piano  is  truly  a  prod- 
uct which  for  nearly  four-score  years  has  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  that  great  tribunal  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Worlds  highest  musical  authorities  and  that  of 
the  discerning  public. 

Park  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Established  1837 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.    9 


Hector  Berwoz 


(Born  at  la  C6te  Saint-Andre,  December  n,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris, 
on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  led  by  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  of  "Mr. 
Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony!" 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  the  journey 
in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L,£on  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal,  Salviati  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  PreVost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious,  f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's"Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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"I  Hear  Yon  Calling  Me"  Price  #0.60 
G,  Ad,  Bb,  C 

Charles  Marshall 

Sung  with   great   success,  by  Mr.  John 
McCormack. 


"Three  Score  and  Ten" 

D,  F,  and  G 

Joan  Trevalsa 


Price  .60 


••I  Bring  My  Roses"  .     .      Price  #0.60 
C  andD 

A.  Von  Ahn  Carse 


••Come  into  the  Sun"    . 

E,  G,  and  A 

Landon  Ronald 
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••We'll  Know,   We'll   Understand" 

Bb  and  D  Price  .60 

James  Henry 
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PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  'which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  J  854 

BOSTON  :  NEW  YORK 


Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio* 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor ;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

*  * 
The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarellot  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1800.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 

t  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  " Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half -note  of  the  caniusfirmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood- wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood- wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to '  the 
edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is 
playing,  and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors. 
Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is 
fighting  and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be 
lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.-  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's 
friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez 
entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of 
fragments,  and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant 
returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there 
is  no  formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the 
love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal 
use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the 
strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back, 
is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already 
developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 
The   overture  is  scored  for   two   flutes   (one  interchangeable  with 
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piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  15  first  violins,  15  second  violins,  10  violas,  12 
violoncellos,  and  9  double  basses. 

*  * 

The  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
formed was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: "Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instruments  (this  "Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles) ;  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet) ;  "Helene,"  ballad 
for  male  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "  Alceste"  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het and  Bouche);  fragments  of  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Berlioz.  The 
prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  programme  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was. played.  Mrs. 
Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  "bon  et  beau,"  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
ing the  little  known  work  of  Gluck."  And  Miss  Recio*  sang  Berlioz's 
"Absence."     The  success   of   "The  Roman  Carnival"   overture  was 

.  *  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Villas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  "a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  Marie  accompanied  him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  October  30,  1841,  as  Ines  in  "La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
des  Dehatsr  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on 
March  3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  his  friends  and  wrote  his 
son  that  this  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said^  Marie  was  a  shrewd  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her 
husband,  and  Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when 
Marie  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  was  described  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark, 
hard-eyed,  irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more 
wretched,  until  Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  forty-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was 
moved  from  the  small  tothe  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  in  one  tomb. 
Berlioz  in  his  Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  of 
Berlioz  see  "Sixty  Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouve. 
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immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  thefi  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Opera,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough: — 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 
tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me ;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown  to 
them. 

"  '  Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said;  '  the  parts  are  aU  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  Transteverine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  'Bis!'  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed. 
As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words :  '  Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is!'     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 

"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
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conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 

The  overture  played  at  the  concerts  given  by  Berlioz  in  towns  outside 
of  France  was  loudly  applauded  except  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concerts  it  was  hardly  noticed;  and  as  the  Count 
Wielhorski,  a  celebrated  amateur,  told  Berlioz  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  it  was  not  on  later  programmes  in  that  city.  According 
to  Berlioz  himself  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
at  Vienna.  We  know  from  von  Biilow  (Die  Opposition  in  Siiddeutsch- 
land,"  1853)  that,  when  Kucken  attempted  to  produce  it  at  Stuttgart, 
the  adherents  of  Lindpaintner,  who  was  then  the  court  conductor, 
prevented  him;  but  at  that  time,  in  Stuttgart,  the  only  works  of 
Beethoven  heard  in  concert  rooms  were  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Eg- 
mont,"  and  the  "Coriolanus"  overtures,  "the  last  named  with  three 
violas  and  three   'cellos." 

The  first  performance  outside  of  France  was  at  Vienna,  November 
16, 1845,  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  the  first  of  six  Berlioz  concerts 
led  by  the  composer.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of  members  of  that 
theatre  orchestra  and  of  the  band  of  the  Second  Artillery  Regiment. 
The  programme  included  this  overture,  which  was  repeated  afterward; 
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a  hymn  with  chorus;  cavatina  from  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  sung  by  Miss 
von  Marra;  the  "Harold"  symphony  (viola  solo,  Mr.  Heissler);  "I,e 
Cinq  Mai"  (bass  solo  by  Mr.  J.  Staudige) ;  and  the  Apotheosis-Finale 
from  the  "Mourning  and  Triumph"  symphony. 

Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.  He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  11,  1837,  ne  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  G.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's 
short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  Berlioz  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and.  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.  The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
-of  the  first  performance;  but  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  per- 
formance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third 
were  on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year. 
There  were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont 
replaced  Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  DeYevis  after  the  first,  and  in 
1839  Miss  Nau  was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154)  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

The  opera,  arranged  in  four  acts,  with  a  libretto  translated  into 
German  by  Riccius,  was  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  March  20, 
1852,  with  Beck  as  Cellini  and  Mrs.  Milde  as  Teresa.     Berlioz  was 
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not  able  to  attend  the  performance.  He  wrote  on  February  10  to 
Morel  before  the  performance:  "They  have  been  at  work  on  it  for 
four  months.  I  cleaned  it  well,  re-sewed  and  restored  it.  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  for  thirteen  years;  it  is  devilishly  vivace."  Arranged 
in  three  acts  and  with  the  text  translation  into  German  by  Peter 
Cornelius,  the  opera  was  performed  at  Weimar  in  February,  1856. 
The  score  was  published  as  Op.  23  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar. 

The  opera  failed  at  London  on  June  25,  1853.  Chorley  said:  "The 
evening  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings  which  I  ever  passed 
in  any  theatre.  '  Benvenuto  Cellini'  failed  more  decidedly  than  any 
foreign  opera  I  recollect  to  have  seen  performed  in  London.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  evening  the  humor  of  the  audience  began  to  show 
itself,  and  the  painful  spectacle  had  to  be  endured  of  seeing  the  com- 
poser conducting  his  own  work  through  every  stage  of  its  condemna- 
tion."    Some  say  there  was  a  cabal  led  by  Costa  in  the  interest  of 
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Italian  art.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  which  was  played  before  the  second  act, 
although  this  same  overture  had  been  applauded  by  a  London  concert 
audience  in  1848.  Chorley  criticised  the  music  of  the  opera  apparently 
without  prejudice  and  with  keen  discrimination.  The  following 
quotation  from  his  article  bears  on  the  overture:  "The  ease  of  the 
singers  is  disregarded  with  a  despotism  which  is  virtually  another 
confession  of  weakness.  As  music,  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  known 
in  another  form  as  its  composer's  happiest  overture,  'The  Roman 
Carnival,'  has  the  true  Italian  spirit  of  the  joyous  time;  but  the  chorus- 
singers  are  so  run  out  of  breath,  and  are  so  perpetually  called  on  to 
catch  or  snatch  at  some  passage,  which  ought  to  be  struck  off  with 
the  sharpest  decision, — that  the  real  spirit  instinct  in  the  music  is 
thoroughly  driven  out  of  it."  At  this  performance  the  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Julienne-Dejean  and  Nantier-Didiee,  and  Tamberlik, 
Formes,  and  Tagliafico.  The  opera  was  produced  by  von  Bulow  at 
Hannover  in  1879  and  afterward  at  other  German  cities,  as  Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe,  Leipsic  (1883),  Dresden  (1888),  Hamburg,  Munich,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Stuttgart,  Schwerin,  Bruns- 
wick, Prague,  Vienna.  It  has  not  been  performed  in  Paris  since 
Berlioz  gave  it  its  definite  form. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27.  For  a  once  famous 
article  on  the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  see  Louis  Ehlert's 
"Briefe  uber  Musik  an  eine  Freundin,"  pp.  126-133  (Berlin,  1868). 

* 

Benvenuto  Cellini  has  been  the  hero  of  other  operas  than  that  of 
Berlioz. 

"Cellini  a  Parigi,"  music  by  Lauro  Rossi,  produced  at  Turin  in  June 
1845.     The  chief  part  was  composed  for  Mme.  de  la  Grange. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Louis  Schlosser,  produced  at  Darm- 
stadt about  1845. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  or  "Der  Guss  des  Perseus,"  music  by  Franz 
Lachner,  produced  at  Munich  in  1849.  ___ 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Prechtler,  music  by  Leo  Kern, 
produced  at  Budapest  in  1854. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  music  by  Orsini,  produced  without  success 
at  the  Mercadante  Theatre,  Naples,  May,  1875. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  libretto  by  Perosio,  music  by  B.  Bozzano, 
produced  at  the  Politeama,  Genoa,  May  20,  1877,  without  success. 
The  chief  singers  were  Signoretti,  Medica,  Cherubini,  and  Mmes. 
Ollandini  and  Mestres. 
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"Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890. 
See  preceding  foot-note. 

"Benvenuto,"  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Gaston  Hirsch, 
music  by  Eugene  Diaz,  son  of  the  celebrated  painter,  produced  at  the 
Opdra-Comique,  Paris,  December  3,  1890.  Cellini  has  forsaken  his 
mistress,  Pasilea  Guasconti,  and  she  plots  to  prevent  his  marriage 
with  Delphe  de  Montsolm.  Pasilea  arranges  an  ambuscade,  and  the 
sculptor  kills  two  of  his  foes.  Obliged  to  run  away  from  Florence, 
he  goes  to  Rome,  where  he  is  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Delphe  is  badly  poisoned  by  a  letter  sent  by  Pasilea,  but  she  recovers. 
The  Ambassador  of  France  succeeds  in  having  Cellini's  sentence 
changed  to  banishment.  Delphe  is  restored  to  life,  and  Pasilea  stabs 
herself  to  escape  the  scaffold  as  a  poisoner.  The  music  was  character- 
ized as  devoid  of  original  ideas  and  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  The 
cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Renaud;  Pompeo,  brother  of  Pasilea, 
Carbonne;  Cosme  de  Medicis,  Lonati;  Andrea,  Clement;  Orazio, 
Bernaest;  De  Jasi,  Maris;  De  Cagli,  Gilibert;  Pasilea,  Mme.  Des- 
champs- Jehin ;  Delphe,  Miss  Yvel.  An  aria  from  this  opera  has  been 
sung  in  concert  more  than  once  in  Boston.  Mr.  Heinrich  Meyn  sang 
it  here,  December  10,  1908. 

"Benvenuto  Cellini,"  in  three  acts,  music  by  Angelo  Tubi,  pro- 
duced at  Parma,  February  20,  1906. 

Ballets:  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Antonio  Buzzi  about  i860  and  by 
Luigi  Venzano  about  1870. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  H  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky 's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switz- 
erland, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I  should  like 
to  be  buried  there.'" 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

*  This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.     For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
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the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky  arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "  Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply/  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  '  deeply  hurt '  for  the 
moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikowsky 
took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony 
concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tschai- 
kowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;   there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.     The  symphony  has  also  been 
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played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  i,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck), 
April  10,  1909. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends." 

The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.     The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
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restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons,, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets, 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony :  the  gayety- 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood- wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief  theme 
of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a  halt;; 
the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a  presto.. 
The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax  contains; 
a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 


* 


Some  find  pleasure  in  characterizing  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies  as. 
suites ;  Dvorak  is  said  to  have  made  this  criticism ;  but  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony escapes  this  charge,  for  objectors  admit  that  in  this  work  the 
composer  made  his  nearest  approach  to  true  symphonic  form  in  spite  of 
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the  fact  that  there  is  no  repetition  Of  the  first  part  of  tfte  first  allegro, 
and  that  a  waltz  movement  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo,  (They 
that  dismiss  the  "Pathetic"  because  an  adagio  serves  as  finale  should 
remember  that  the  finale  of  Spohr's  ''The  Consecration  of  Tones" 
is  composed  of  a  larghetto,  "Funeral  Music,"  and  an  allegretto,  "Con- 
solation in  Tears.")  Revolt  against  the  traditions  of  inexorable  sonata 
form  is  not  a  symptom  of  modern  musical  anarchy.  Gretry,  in  his 
"Memoires,  ou  Essais  sur  la  Musique"  (Paris,  1797),  wrote:  "A 
sonata  is  a  discourse.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  cuts  his 
speech  in  half  and  repeats  twice  each  of  these  halves  ?  '  I  was  at  your 
house  this  morning;  yes,  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning  to  consult 
you  about  a  business  matter,  to  consult  you  about  a  business  matter.' 
Repetitions  in  music  affect  me  in  a  like  manner.  Let  us  discriminate, 
however,  between  useless  repetitions  and  a  charming  phrase  that 
occurs  three  or  four  times,  and  the  repetitions  of  a  delightful  air.  Just 
as  one  may  say  to  his  sweetheart,  'I  love  you,'  ten  times  in  the  same 
visit,  so  one  may  repeat  a  phrase  that  is  full  of  emotion.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  long  repetition  that  forms  the  half  of  a  musical  discourse." 

No  one  has  written  so  shrewdly  or  more  sympathetically  concerning 
Tschaikowsky's  work  than  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  whose  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London,  1901)  and  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
(London,  1902)  deserve  the  attention  of  all  students  of  music.     Mr.. 
Newman  views  him  as  our  contemporary,  "much  more  the  man  of^ 
our  own  day  than  the  belated  followers  of  the  classical  tradition.     He 
made  one  desperate  attempt — in  his  first  symphony — to  look  at  music: 
and  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  formalist;  but  ever  after  that  he  wisely 
allowed  his  imagination  to  carry  him  whither  it  would.     We  must  not. 
forget,  in . estimating  his  total  achievement,  that  he  died  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  powers,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  vision  of: 
what  the  future  may  do  in  music." 

There  need  not  be  apology  for  liberal  quotations  from  Mr.  Newman's 
articles : — 

"Students  of  Tschaikowsky's  instrumental  work  will  readily  agsee 
that  as  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  years,  became  clearer  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  potentialities,  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  pro- 
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gramme  form,  and  a  desire  to  abandon  the  mood  and  the  manner  of 
the  symphony  pure  and  simple.  This  was^  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
although  he  grew  enormously  in  sheer  musical  power,  he  grew  still 
more  rapidly  in  the  poetic  and  dramatic  sense  of  things,  finding  actual 
life  so  important,  so  pressing,  so  clamant,  that  it  interpenetrated  almost 
all  his  thoughts  of  music.  ...  In  these  first  three  symphonies,  then,  we 
find  Tschaikowsky  fluctuating  with  the  utmost  insouciance  between 
the- absolute  and  the  programme  form  and  between  the  absolute  and 
the  programme  spirit.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  programme  in  the 
fourth  symphony;  but  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  step  upon  quite 
unmistakable  ground.  After  the  first  symphony  had  come  the  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  after  the  second  'The  Tempest,'  after  the  third  the 
'Francesca  da  Rimini,'  after  the  fourth  the  '1812'  overture  and  the 
'Manfred,'  while  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies  came  the 
'Hamlet.'  Tschaikowsky  could  not  but  feel,  after  the  various  experi- 
ments he  had  made  in  both  forms,  that  there  was  something  more 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  imagination  in  the  symphonic  poem  or  the 
symphony  with  a  human  interest  than  in  the  symphony  pure  and 
simple.  Consequently  we  find  him  in  his  last  two  symphonies  osten- 
sibly working  in  the  classical  form,  but  really  in  the  romantic,  writing 
the  customary  four  movements  as  if  he  had  only  in  view  the  kind  of 
arbitrarily  connected  suite  which  generally  does  duty  for  a  symphony, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  different  movements  an  emotional 
and  even  thematic  enchainment  the  one  with  the  other.  Yet,  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  has  not  reached  this  position  by  dint  of  rea- 
soning, and  so  does  not  hold  it  rationally.  We  might  expect  that  his 
last  symphony  would  exhibit  a  grip  of  his  own  theories— or,  let  us  say, 
his  intuitions — superior  to  that  shown  in  the  fifth.  But  it  is  in  the  fifth, 
in  reality,  that  the  subtlest  and  most  consistent  workings  of  his  new 
principle  of  structure  are  revealed." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  place  that  this 
Fifth  Symphony  should  occupy  in  the  list  of  Tschaikowsky' s  works. 
Berezovsky  declares  it  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  six  symphonies, 
although  he  admits  it  is  a  striking  composition,  which  "seems  to  set 
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forth  some  dark  spiritual  experience."     I^et  us  see  what  Mr.  Newman 
has  to  say  about  it: — 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme 
with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that 
irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  fol- 
lowing andante,  and  again  at  tl^e  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the 
third  movement.  In  the  finale  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this  move- 
ment ;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of 
the  second  movement — the  andante — also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while 
the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction) 
is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly 
the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the 
:major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment as  in  the  allegro.  So  that — to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely — 
the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first  and  one 
from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  contain  one 
theme  from  the  first — a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
In  the  history  of  the  symphony.*  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to 
assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tschaikowsky  should  have 
indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'sym- 
phony in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this ;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite 
plain. 

*  For  the  persistent  use  of  fixed  thematic  material  throughout  the  movements  the  symphony  of  Cesar 
oFranck  is  still  more  remarkable. — Ed. 
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"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  move- 
ment— the  waltz — is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion 
of  impending  fate  in  it ;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were, 
the  emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony 
with  a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is 
in  the  major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weari- 
ness and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident. 
What  may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the 
second  movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject 
of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of 
the  same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive — a  change 
from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  first  public  performance  was 
in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  All  the 
pieces  were  by  Beethoven:  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
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as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F 
major,  No.  5  "  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for 
pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Pauline  Anna 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him. 

Antonia  Campi,  born  (1773)  Miklasiewicz,  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing  "Ah, 
perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out,  and 
could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  behind 
the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  consequence. 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadies"  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  18 16  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances;  she 
was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly 
worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were 
put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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jReichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a  beautiful  voice. 
'  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
i terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs 
; and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dramatic  color ature." 
JHer  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said  von  Ledebur,  but  all 
!  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones. 
I  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased  in  many  parts,  from 
Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in  "Abu  Hassan." 
<  She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
'  The  "Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  sub-titles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added: 
"Each  number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement,  full 
of  lively  painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures ;  and  this,  a  pastoral 
symphony,  lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in 
Berlin."  Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly- 
developed,  too  long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he 
ftiad  noticed  at  the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists 
^were  kept  very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
t copyists  here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law 
'scriveners  do  at  home."  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the 
iHymn— -a  Gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astound- 
ing Planner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio, 
:  a  Masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
-Haling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told 
-Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a 
half -friendly,  half -ironical  manner. 

Schindler  states  that  the  concerto  was  sold  to  Muzio  Clementi  on 
April  20,  1807,  for  publication  in  England,  but  publication  was  first 
announced  by  the  Kunst  und  Industrie  Comptoir  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
of  August  10,  1808:  "Beethoven.  4-tes  Concert  fur  P.  F.  u.  Orchester. 
Op.  58." 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement,  and  over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  toward  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868,  and  his  publishing  business  passed  through 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franz 
KuMak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
lishes the  three  cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
tsays  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israeli 
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ven's,  were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  Composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderate,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood-wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.     A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
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on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  ' '  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  {una  corda) 
unintermittently;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  " tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was  probably 
by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4,  1854.  He  played 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  concert,  March  4  of  that  year. 

The  Fourth  Concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  George  W.  Sumner  (December  17, 
1 881),  Carl  Baermann  (January  27,  1883,  December  23,  1893),  Miss 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  .will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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Mary  E.  Garlichs  (November  29,  1884),  Mrs.  Anna  Clark-Steiniger 
(November  14,  1885),  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  18,  1886),  Ferruccio 
B.  Busoni  (November  14,  1891),  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  (March  17, 
1 900) . 


*   * 


Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it  ?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had  ap- 
peared at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann  in 
concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz*  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist,  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-18 1 7),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
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precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel's  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive, — in  a  word,  he  touches  the  heart  more ;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro."  And  this  writer  declared  that 
the  pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart  had  delighted  by  his  clearness,  roundness,  tranquillity,  deli- 
cacy. Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  expression, 
grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  1 799-1 800.  Cherubini  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  de- 
menti described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich- 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep7  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (1 800-1 805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double-trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased) ' ' ; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  "far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works"; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said:  "As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 
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Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in^the  eighties  was  a  coarse, 
nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  "No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 
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If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven:  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 
or  Liszt"? 


* 


Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905): — 

"It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"     (18 14.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism." 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 
(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi]  all 
reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their  fingers." 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;  there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 

He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl:  "With  re- 
spect to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode 
of  fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method,  which 
quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  cannot 
be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  "only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  1 09-1 11?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  «shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
-have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:  "Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  compose 
anything  like  that ! ' ' 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.   80    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem : — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen ; 

» 
the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":f  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater  "  J  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"§ 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicatL 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"||  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

*  "Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXEX.     (L.  S.) " 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  181 5  for  patriotic  purposes. 

%  "Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750.         0 

§  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

II  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  14, 1881 .  It  has  been  played  at  Symphony 
Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889,  No- 
vember 4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  9,  1901, 
October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 


* 


Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  Overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part:song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


* 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


'Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood-wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows, 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet*  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

*  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  bis  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  181 7  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  "Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  "  Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER  CEN™*V  BUILDIN0 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Hiss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munrfer 

Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Ciraif  li  Ball.  Niw  York  Cltj 

Parnaatat  stadia  addrass.  Caraifla  Ball.  N.T.        Boston,  Mass.  (Huntington  Chambers ).  Taisdajs 


W  I  L  i,  I  AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  -  BOSTON 


Hiss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MDSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 


SUMNER    COURSE 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 
2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York  OPPORTUNITY  FOB  TEACHERS  AND  SEIIOOS  STUDENTS 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director  Music  Se^?)n1.in  ^^^  and  Park-,   Return  vU 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEVINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Rlccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Yictor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnerfle  Hall        -         .  .         Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE.  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.         CLARA         SEXTON- 
CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 
Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN,  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen" now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.  CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 
London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 
Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 
Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 
Italy  Florence  etc. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Now  singing  in 
Italy  ' 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 
Italy  Venice  Milan  Vercelli  etc. 
American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 
York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss   ELMA  IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence   New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,    Chicago,  >  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss  LOUISE  ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss      JEWEL      GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.    PARSON    GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital   etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Memberof 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.  WALTER  KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

M*p!  RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr^  EDWARD  ROYCE 

Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 

Academy  Texas  ♦ 

MrI;  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director   of    Music   W.    Virginia 

University 

*  A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST*./.-         ■  \A/UITMCV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

of  pupils  of  WiVI.    L.    Wrll  I  IMbY         ford   Portland 
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♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney  ."will  be  published  In  this  programme 
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Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 
Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 
HENRY  H.  HALL 
Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL  j 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.   WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist   with   Pittsburg   Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School  • 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtietl 
MAX  FT 

i  Season,  1910-1911 

EDLER,  Conductor 

H 

Violins. 

1     Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

1                 Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
1     Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J 
Mahn,  F. 

1     Strube,  G. 
1     Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A, 
Bak,  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

1     Barleben,  K. 
1     Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
EichJer,  J. 

1     Tischer-Zeitz, 
1     Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R.  . 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

1    Ferir,  E. 
1     Gietzen,  A.  . 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

1    Schroeder,  A. 
1    Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R, 

1   Kunze,  M. 
1    Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

1       Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

1   Maquarre,  A. 
1   Brooke,  A. 
J   Battles,  A. 
H   Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Hoen. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

-■  H 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

1      Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

■i  II  Hess,  M. 
V  II  Lorbeer,  H. 

1  Hain,  F. 

1  Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

ji  1 

1        Hasp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

i5  1 1  Schuecker,  H. 

A-  ■   1 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

:T'  1 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

r>  |                         Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

Cohen  &   Hughes,  315  No.  Howard  Street 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE        .        .         BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Baltimore 


festmt  #ptpff0ttg  (iDrrffeaira 

Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  1 1 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Humperdinck 


Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel" 


Dvorak 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Lalo 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  2 1 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
IV.     Andante. 
V.      Rondo:   Allegro. 


Richard  Strauss 


Tone-Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  J  "upright"  Grand 
Mahogany  Case  TgtS  $500 


The  Knabe — the  World's  Best  Piano — is 
the  one  piano  not  only  abreast-of -the- times, 
but  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep- 
tional durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equalled. 

Park  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Established  1837 


Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  GreteIv"   .    .  Engelbert  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  a  fairy  opera  in  three  scenes,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Weimar  on  December  23,  1893.  Miss  Schubert 
was  the  first  Hansel,  and  Richard  Strauss  was  the  conductor.  The 
success  of  the  opera  was  immediate.  On  December  30,  1893,  the  opera 
was  produced  at  Munich  with  Miss  Borchers  as  Hansel  and  Miss 
Dressier  as  Gretel.  It  was  then  produced  in  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
Berlin  (October  13,  1894),  Dresden,  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  Brunswick, 
Dessau.  In  1894  it  was  performed  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  times 
in  Germany  alone.  The  libretto  by  Adelheid  Wette,  a  sister  of  the 
composer,  was  soon  translated  into  French  by  Catulle  Mendes  for  per- 
formance in  Paris,  but  the  opera  was  not  produced  there  until  May  30, 
1900  (Mme.  de  Craponne,  Hansel;  Miss  Rioton,  Gretel;  Mme.  (then 
Miss)  Delna,  the  Witch;  Delvoye,  Peter;  Andre*  Messager,  conductor). 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  on  December  26,  1894,  a* 
Daly's  Theatre,  London.  The  translation  of  the  libretto  was  by  Con- 
stance "Bache.  The  caste  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Charles  Copland; 
Gertrude,  Julia  Lennox;  Hansel,  Maria  Elba;  Gretel,  Jeanne  Douste;* 
the  Witch,  Edith  Miller;  the  Sandman,  Marie  du  Bedat;  the  Dewman, 
Jessie  Huddleston.  Luigi  Arditi  conducted.  On  the  same  evening 
Mozart's  "Bastien  and  Bastienne"  preceded  Humperdinck's  opera, 
and  was- also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  "Hansel  und 
Gretel"  was  moved  to  the  Gaiety,  London,  on  January  28,  1895,  and 
on  April  18,  1895,  to  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  the  United  States  was  in  English 
and  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  October  8,   1895,   by  an  English 

*  Jeanne  Douste,  pianist  and  singer,  was  a  sister  of  Louise  Douste.  The  two  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Colonel  Mapleson  in  the  fall  of  1878,  when  Jeanne  was  about  eight  years  old.  Arditi  then  conducted 
her  first  concert  tour.     The  sisters  made  their  last  appearance  in  Boston  during  the  season  of  1886-87. 

"GIRL  of  the  GOLDEN  WEST" 

PUCCINI'S   LATEST   OPERA 

First  performance  in  any  country,  early  in  December,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York 

Followed  by  performances  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston  Opera 
Co.;    in  Chicago,  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Vocal  Score  and  separate  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental, 

in  preparation 


BOOSE Y  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day* 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  'world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone*  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


company  brought  from  London  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Jacques  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Alice  Gordon;  Hansel,  Marie  Elba;  Gretel,  Jeanne  Douste;  the 
Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger;  the  Sandman,  Cecil  Brani;  the  Dewman, 
Edith  Johnson. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21,  1896.  William  G.  Dietrick  was  the 
conductor.  The  caste  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Jacques  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Mary  Linck;  Hansel,  Marie  Elba;  Gretel,  Jessie  Huddleston;  the 
Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger;  the  Sandman,  Grace  Damien;  the  Dew- 
man,  Edith  Johnson.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  orchestra,  and 
there  had  been  little  time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  said  that  the  score 
used  was  one  condensed  by  the  composer. 

The  opera  in  German  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  April  6,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Gertrude, 
Miss  Weed;  Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the  Witch, 
Mme.  Jacoby;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran;  the  Dewman,  Miss 
Shearman. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  January  15,  1910.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
singers  were  Mr.  Muhlmann  and  Mmes.  Wickham,  Mattfeld  (Hansel), 
Alten  (Gretel),  Meitschik,  Snelling,  Sparkes.     Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 


* 


The  Prelude  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  the  Boston 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


PROFITS  and  SURPLUS,  $700,000 


We  Extend  the  Accommodations  of  a 

Strong  and  Well  Equipped  Bank 

,rTm  RATIONAL 


HOPKINS  PLACE,  GERMAN  and  LIBERTY  STREETS 


The  growing  financial  strength  and  careful  management  of  this  bank  warrant  your 
confidence  and  patronage.  We  solicit  your  business,  small  or  large,  and  invite  an 
interview. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  in  modern  fire  and 
burglar  proof  vaults  at  small  annual  rentals. 


OFFICERS 

WALDO  NEWCOMER,  President 
SUMMERFIELD  BALDWIN,  Vice-President 


R.  VINTON  LANSDALE,  Cashier 
CLINTON  G.  MORGAN,  Asst.  Cashier 


Woman's  Orchestra,  Arthur  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but 
not  with  a  complete  orchestra.  The  overture  was  played  at  a  Melba 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald  conductor); 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897 
(Kmil  Paur  conductor) ;  at  a  Jordan  Hall  Orchestra  concert,  January  3 1 , 
1907  (Wallace  Goodrich  conductor). 

The  Prelude  was  played  in  New  York  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  December  7,  1894. 


* 
*  * 


The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

It  is  freely  constructed  from  thematic  material  that  occurs  in  the 
opera.  The  prelude  opens,  Ruhige,  nicht  zu  langsame  B ewe  gun  g  (Tran- 
quillo  non  troppo  lento),  C-major,  4-4,  with  the  Prayer  played  in  full 
harmony  and  softly  by  horns  and  bassoons.  This  theme  is  developed 
by  strings  and  other  groups  of  instruments.  The  movement  changes  to 
E  major,  Munter  (Vivace),  2-2.  The  trumpet  has  a  vigorous  staccato 
theme  against  chords  in  the  wood- wind  and  strings  pizzicati.  A  more 
agitated  motive  is  developed  with  many  ascending  and  descending 
chromatic  scales.  In  the  development  the  trumpet  theme  is  heard  from 
horns  or  trumpets.  A  climax  is  reached.  This  is  followed  by  a  song 
theme,  B  major,  and  after  this  by  a  third  and  dance-like  theme  in  the 
same  key.  The  last  two  themes  are  worked  out  in  alternation  or 
conjunction  with  the  Prayer.  The  ending  brings  a  return  of  the  Prayer 
theme  pianissimo  in  C  major. 


* 
*  * 


Mrs.  Wette  took  her  story  of  the  children  in  the  woods  and  their 
deliverance  from  the  Witch  who  would  have  eaten  them  from  a  nursery 
tale  in  Grimms'  collection.  A  writer — probably  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel — 
in  his  article  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  2,  1895, 
maintained  that  the  story  is  "a  fragment  of  an  ancient  religion."  "It 
might  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  of  '  Hansel  and  GreteL'  if  the  story 
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were  taken  out  of  the  body  of  German  folk-lore,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  to  mind  the  analogy  which  exists  between  Brunnhilde  and 
Dornroschen  (whom  we  call  the  Sleeping  Beauty)  to  understand  how 
myths  become  fairy  tales  in  the  process  of  time,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  that  persistence  of  mental  and  moral  habit  which  has  brought  the 
lyric  drama  in  Germany  around  to  its  starting-point  in  the  primitive 
religious  drama." 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  Humperdinck  and  the  librettist 
t©  produce  "Hansel  and  Gretel' '  in  public.  The  opera  was  written  as 
a  pastime  and,  it  is  said,  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  This  state- 
ment led  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  to  remark:  "They  must  take  a  deal 
of  amusing." 

It  was  also  said  that  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  suggested,  and  in  the 
production  at  Dessau  introduced,  an  innovation  by  transforming  the 
hideous  old  witch  into  a  beautiful  sorceress,  a  sort  of  Kundry,  in  the  in- 
tervening scene,  and  thereby  intended  to  make  her  power  over  children 
more  plausible.  She  also  introduced  an  orchestra  of  seraphim  in  the 
vision. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel"  has  had  the  crowning  honor;  for  a  parody, 
text  by  Costa  and  Heinrich,  music  by  Roth,  was  produced  at  Vienna 
in  the  spring  of  1895. 


* 


These  compositions  by  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston 
at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Humoreske,  November  12,  1892,  December  16,  1905. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Dream  Pantomime,  November  2,  1895;  Prel- 
ude, December  23,  1897,  December  24,  1910. 

"  Konigskinder " :  Introduction  to  Act  II.,  December  26,  1896;  In- 
troduction to  Act  III.,  December  26,  1896,  December  16,  1905. 

"Moorish  Rhapsody,"  three  movements,  October  28,  1899;  two 
movements,  May  3,  1902. 

"Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  overture,  December  21,  1907. 


"The  Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar"  was  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
January  13,  1898  (Mrs.  H.  K.  Sawyer,  alto;   J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


"OLD     VIOLIN  S" 

The   Ernest  Tonk 

Piano 

C.   H.   fiildebrandt    <Sl    Son 

321    N.    HOWARD    STREET 

Established    183S 
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Symphony  in  H  minor,   No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
x5»  I^93.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the*  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same 
year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E-  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 

*From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  g6"  (New  York,  1894). 
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tivation  of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  oh  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
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social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  popula- 
tion." 

* 

*  * 

It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":*  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo";  that  the  Amer- 
ican negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  ab- 
original Indians 'or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs"; that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great - 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome. " 
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est  pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


*  * 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "  Indian"  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  controversy  led 
to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 
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Mr.  William  Ritter,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Smetana  (Paris,  1898), 
contributed  letters  from  Prague  to  the  Mercure  Musical,  Paris.  In 
the  number  for  May  15,  1907,  he  discussed  this  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  the  sons  of  Dvorak,  to  Antonin  and  Otaker,  and  he  asked 
them  eleven  questions,  with  this  preface:  "I  ask  you  to  reply  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  following  questions,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  if 
not  categorically  by  'yes'  or  'no.'"  The  first  four  questions  were 
concerning  the  use  of  negro  tunes  in  the  symphony  "From  the  New 
World,"  whether  Dvorak  had  used  them  at  all,  or,  if  he  had,  whether 
he  had  modified  them.  The  other  questions  were  concerning  Dvorak's 
use  of  chorals  of  Brittany  or  Russian  folk-song  in  the  symphony,  whether 
he  had  known  and  consulted  collections  of  folk-song  by  Balakireff, 
Rimsky-KorsakofT,  Moussorgsky,  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  and  whether 
he  had  read  Villemarque's  work  on  songs  Of  Brittany. 

Fortunately  for  the  sons  this  letter  was  written  in  February  when 
the  air  was  cool  and  the  nights  were  long. 

The  sons  answered  in  effect  as  follows :  Dvorak  knew  nothing  about 
the  folk-songs  and  chorals  of  Brittany.  He  knew  the  Russian  composers 
by  name,  but  he  had  never  studied  thoughtfully  their  compositions. 
"Any  one  who  knows  his  [Dvorak's]  own  works  will  surely  smile  at 
the  mere  suggestion  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  borrowing  front 
any  one  of  these  masters."  Nor  did  Dvorak  know  anything  about  the 
researches  of  the  two  Frenchmen. 

Now,  as  regards  the  negro  question.  "In  America  negro  airs,  which 
abound  in  melodic  particularities,  interested  our  father.  He  studied 
them  and  arranged  the  scale  according  to  which  they  are  formed.  But 
the  passages  of  the  symphony  and  of  other  works  of  this  American 
period  which,  as  some  pretend,  have  been  taken  from  negro  airs,  are 
absolutely  our  father's  own  mental  property;  they  were  only  influenced 
by  negro  melodies.  As  in  his  Slav  pieces,  he  never  used  Slav  songs, 
but,  being  a  Slav,  created  what  his  heart  dictated,  all  the  works  of 
this  American  period — the  symphony  included — respond  to  Slav  origin, 
and  any  one  who  has  the  least  feeling  will  proclaim  this  fact.  Who 
will  not  recognize  the  homesickness  in  the  Largo  of  this  symphony? 
The  secondary  phrase  of  the  first  movement,  the  first  theme  of  the 
scherzo,  the  beginning  of  the  finale  and  perhaps  also  the  melody  of  the 
Largo  which  give  a  certain  impression  of  the  groaning  negro  song,  are 
only  influenced  by  this  song  and  determined  by  change  of  land  and  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  climate." 

Mr.  Ritter  was  not  satisfied  with  these  answers  to  his  questions.  He 
wrote  letters  to  other  Bohemians,  who  knew  Dvorak. 

Mr.  Miloslav  Rybak  told  him  that  Dvorak  would  have  been  much 
surprised,  had  he  been  charged  with  reading  French  authors.     "All 
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he  cared  for  was  to  compose,  to  lead  a  country  life,  and  above  all  to 
take  care  of  his  pigeons.  Among  the  letters  known  to  have  been  written 
by  him  is  one  from  America  to  a  priest,  who  had  invited  him  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  country.  This  priest  put  at  his  disposal  a  donkey, 
and  this  was  the  decisive  argument:  'What  a  pleasure  this  will  be 
for  my  children  and  myself!'" 

Dvorak  had  no  education  other  than  that  at  the  elementary  country 
school.  Mr.  Schwerik,  a  music  critic,  once  met  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  "I  am  improving  my  mind!"  answered  Dvorak, 
who  then  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  pamphlet,  poorly  printed,  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  persons,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and 
others,  for  boys  of  fifteen  years. 

"He  was  not  sufficiently  educated,"  says  Mr.  Rybak,  "to  know  the 
books  mentioned.  Any  element  that  was  not  Czech — I  do  not  say  even 
Slav — was  repugnant  to  his  musical  individuality.  He  produced  so 
quickly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hunt  for  melodies  in  books, 
and  there  was,  certainly,  no  need  of  his  searching.  He  heard  all  the 
orchestration  when  he  made  his  first  sketches.  I  have  seen  the  sketch 
of  the  '  New  World'  Symphony.  The  symphony  is  all  there,  written  with 
one  outburst  on  two  pages  of  paper  and  sketched  on  two  staves.  The 
orchestration  is  so  well  indicated  under  the  chords  that,  even  if  the  sym- 
phony had  not  been  written  out,  it  would  almost  be  possible  to  com- 
plete it  from  the  sketch." 

All  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Ritter  insist  on  the  inherently  Czech 
nature  of  this  "American"  symphony.  "Never  has  Dvorak  shown 
himself  a  more  genuine  Czech."     One  correpondent  writes  that  it  is 
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very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  the  folk-songs  of  diverse  Slav 
nations, — Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Czech,  Montenegrin,  Pole,  Russian, 
Servian,  Wend.  Show  a  Russian  the  chorus  "Gospodine  pomiluj  ny" 
in  the  last  act  of  "Saint  Ludmila,"  and  he  would  swear  the  chorus  is 
Russian,  yet  nothing  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  choruses  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  known  to  every  one  in  Bohemia. 

■ "  In  the  '  New  World'  symphony  you  see  the  Czech  peasant  confronted 
with  the  rush  and  din  of  the  feverish  life  in  a  great  city.  To  under- 
stand the  psychological  foundation  of  this  symphony  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  about  the  Czech  people.  Here  is  an  analogous 
fact.  You  are  acquainted  with  Dvorak's  '  Requiem' ;  the  text  is  surely 
the  most  international  of  any  text  within  the  world;  now  the  music 
is  excellent  Czech  music;  it  expresses  exactly  the  feelings  of  a  Bohe- 
mian peasant  during  the  mass  for  the  dead." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  tempo.  It  is  all  important,  say  the 
Bohemian  musicians  and  critics,  to  know  the  tempi  of  Dvorak,  for  the 
indications  in  the  scores  are  of  little  use  to  any  one  not  versed  in  Czech 

rhythms.     "Do  you  remember  that  Mrs.  X  at  B ,  who  declared 

that  the  'Slav  Dances'  were  boresome  beyond  endurance?  After  we 
had  played  them  together,  she  said  'they  are  different  things,  but  a 
Czech  "who  can  put  the  national  sentiment  into  them  should  be  dis- 
tributed with  each  copy.'" 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  according  to  these  Czechs,  is 
as  follows : — 

i.  The  "New  World"  symphony  expresses  the  state  of  soul  of  an 
uncultured  Czech  in  America,  the  state  of  a  homesick  soul  remembering 
his  native  land  and  stupefied  by  the  din  and  hustle  of  a  new  life. 

2.  The  uncultured  Czech  is  a  born  musician,  a  master  of  his  trade. 
He  is  interested  in  the  only  traces  of  music  that  he  finds  in  America. 
Negro  airs,  not  copied,  adapted,  imitated,  tint  slightly  two  or  three 
passages  of  the  symphony  without  injury  to  its  Czech  character. 

3.  The  symphony  leaped,  Minerva-like,  from  the  head  of  this  un- 
cultured  genius.     As   nearly   all   his   other   compositions,    except   the 
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operas,  it  was  not  stimulated  by  any  foreign  assistance,  by  any  con- 
sultation of  authors,  or  by  quotations,  reading,  etc.,  as  was  especially 
the  case  with  Brahms. 

4.  The  national  Czech  feeling  in  this  work,  quickened  by  homesick- 
ness, is  so  marked  that  it  is  recognized  throughout  Bohemia,  by  the 
learned  and  by  the  humblest. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Ritter  after  a  painstaking  investi- 
gation. That  Dvorak  was  most  unhappy  and  pathetically  homesick 
during  his  sojourn  in  New  York  is  known  to  many,  though  Mr.  Ritter 
does  not  enter  into  any  long  discussion  of  the  composer's  mental  con- 
dition in  this  country. 

Yet  some  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  insist  that  the  symphony 
"From  the  New  World"  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  negro  themes, 
and  that  the  future  of  American  music  rests  on  the  use  of  Congo,  North 
American  Indian,  Creole,  Greaser  and  Cowboy  ditties,  whinings,  yawps, 
and,  whoopings. 


* 


T' 


'he  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.     In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
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oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  L,ow,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins 
take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 
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Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  as  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played  by 
ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously  played 
to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to  Odessa 
and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School  of  that 
city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in  1903  Leo- 
pold Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  con- 
certs in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and 
mature  violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His 
first  recital  in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 


Spanish  Symphony  por  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.   21. 

Sdouard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

*  Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often  * 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.  The  second 
theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.  The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 
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V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the 
saltarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with 
figures  from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and 
with  one  or  two  subsidiary  themes,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
movement. 


* 
*  * 


Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there ;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  ''Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecceur,  who  took  the  second 
prix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programmes  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Loisa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys  " 
(1888).  His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 
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His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
beard  and  moustache,  ' '  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diplomat."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music- 
drama.  His  temperament  was  French ;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 


* 
*  * 


Laloys  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.  His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
and  the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 

1859. 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  his 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norvegienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  "Romance-Serenade"  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portfolio  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  sonata 
(1872);  Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  'cello  (1859);  Pianoforte  Trio, 
No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (1889);  music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
(1891);  Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);  Sonata  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
"Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 
have  been  sung  in  concert. 


* 
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16™  Century* 


16™  Century 


c  Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IvISZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Oueen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  )ears  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard*  any  where  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 

Sole  Representatives 

W.  F.  KUNKEL  &  CO. 

JI9  NORTH  LIBERTY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  by  Charles  M.  Loeffler,  November  12,  1887.  It  has  been 
played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  March  13,  1897,  March  10,  1900,  March  12,  1904. 


* 


Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied:  "Do  you  think  I  am  goings 
to  make  music  like  that  of  •  Giselle'*  for  you?  " 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts,, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  State,, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and  Lalo  set  music 
to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Philipot  (1824-97)  for  his 
f  Le  Magnifique,"  an  opera-comique  in  one  act  which  was  not  performed 
until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was  judged  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing  "  Fiesque  "  at  the  Opera,  but 
Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  Just  as  the  opera  was 
about  to  be  performed  at  the  Monnaie,  the  director,  Vachot,  died. 
Lalo  published  the  score;  fragments  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in 
Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an  intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Od£on> 
May  4,  1873.  Pages  of  this  opera  were  afterward  used  by  Lalo  in  his 
pantomime  music  for  "Neron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891). 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not 
seriously  injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally 

*  ''Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Theophile  Gautier  and  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  28,  1841,  with  Carlotta  Grisi  as 
chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success,  and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France 
until  the  appearance  of  Delibes'  "Coppeha"  (1870)  and  "Sylvia"  (1876). 
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designed  for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that  had 
already  been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician :  "  He  would 
even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found,  by  an  ingenious 
protest  against  the  unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an  old  work  of  genuine 
merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  making  his  music  known  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  it."  (The  first  over- 
ture to  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one  played  in  1876,  and  afterward 
rewritten,  was  originally  intended  for  an  opera  planned  before  "  Fiesque," 
but  never  published.)  Lalo  also  used  pages  "of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  produced  by  Lamoureux,  February  13,  1887;  the 
introduction  to  the  first  movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte 
before  the  third  act;  the  scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  an  an 
episode  is  the  ensemble,  "Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  Leonore, 
Verrina,  and  chorus;  the  theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie, 
"Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!"  in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement 
in  his  Aubade  for  ten  instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque"; 
but  the  best  pages  of  "Fiesque "  were  used  in  the  opera,  "La  Jacquerie," 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera 
or  oratorio  for  another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference, 
as  when  he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in.  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon,  entitled 
"  Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "  Yvan  le  Terrible  "  ;*  and  the  romance  of  Micaela 
in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for  an  opera 
"Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.f     Lalo  was  given  to  quoting 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that  Gounod  had  read  or,  rather, 
sung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was  never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other 
operas. 

t  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "Guzla  de  l'fimir,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La  Coupe  du  Roi  du  Thule." 
He  bad  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal."  and  he  worked  some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of 
"Griselidis,"  which  he  began  in  1871,  and  of  "Le  Cid  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas 
in  hieroglyphics  which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "Carmen"  he  was  busied  es- 
pecially with  "Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  Leon  Halevy's  "Les  Templiers." 
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from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love  to  Rozenn 
in  "I^e  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad  phrase  from 
the  introduction  of  the  ''Concerto  russe"  (1881)  is  given  to  the  brass 
after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

I  mentioned  in  the  Programme  Book  of  November  23  the  little  time 
given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet,  "Namouna";  how  he 
worked  on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
and  how  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was 
nearly  completed,  and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
orchestrate  the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who 
saw  a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  question 
of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself,"  when  the  dancer 
Merante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out,  on  the  ground 
that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by  him. 
There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Mme. 
Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it.  "Namouna"  was 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli  injured  a  foot,  and  the 
performance  was  postponed.  There  were  then  cruel  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  music  had  been  found  inadequate.  Meanwhile  friends 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the  production  of  "Francoise  de 
Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that,  if  Mme.  San- 
galli were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss  Rosita  Mauri  would  replace  her. 
This  was  in  1882.  She,  hearing  this,  answered  her  informant:  "I 
shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  I  shall 
dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be  dead!"  She  did  not  die:  she  danced 
Namouna  on  the  day  she  named. 

After  "LeRoi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte  concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889)  and 
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the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  "  L,a  Jacquerie," 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Merimee's  historical  drama  except 
the  title  and  the  scene  of  action.  Lalo  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 
and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of  this  opera,  which  was 
completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard  and  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  performance  at  Aix-les-Bains  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
December  23,  1895,  with  Miss  Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  Jer6me,  Bouvet, 
Hermann-Devries,  Dufour,  and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss 
Loventz,  Jer6me,  Bouvet,  Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The 
music  of  Lalo  made  little  effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He  did  not  finish  his  last  opera.  His  death  during  the  commo- 
tion excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid  tribute 
to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  (See  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "La  Musique  Francaise  Mo- 
derne,"  Paris,  1897,  and  that  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux 
Profils  de  Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 

A  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to  raise  a  statue  to  Lalo 
in  his  birthplace,  Lille.     The  sculptor  will  be  Maurice  Quef. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

APPLAUSE. 

(From  the  London  Times,  September  10,  19 10.) 

There  is  no  more  familiar  figure  of  the  concert-room  than  the  young 
man  with  the  full  score  who  is  a  foe  to  applause.  He  would  like  to 
crush  it  out  altogether  if  he  could,  and,  though  he  knows  that  to  be 
impossible,  he  seizes  every  opportunity  of  suppressing  it  with  a  pene- 
trating "hush."  And  there  are  few  of  us  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  not  felt  sympathy  with  him;  for  there  is  nothing  more  irritating 
than  the  uncouth  noises  of  fellow-creatures  at  moments  when  one 
wants  to  be  quiet,  when  one  would  hug  a  vision  of  something  beautiful, 
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as  in  the  moments  between  sleeping  and  waking  one  fights  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dream.  But  the  presence  of  the  full  score  gives  the  clue  to 
what  is  absurd  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  man ;  for  it  means  that  he 
is  a  bit  of  a  pedant,  a  person  of  instructed  taste  who  lives  by  sight  and 
not  by  faith,  who  puts  his  emotions  into  harness  and  drives  them  on 
the  curb.  Because  applause  is  so  often  lavished  upon  the  wrong 
things  and  is  apt  to  break  out  grotesquely  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  artistic 
ineptitude,  and  so  he  will  have  none  of  it.  Probably  he  has  been 
misled  by  Wagner,  for  it  has  been  Wagner's  misfortune,  though  himself 
the  least  pedantic  of  men,  to  become  the  apostle  of  musical  pedants  in 
these  latter  days.  Wagner  laid  down  the  theory  that  a  piece  of  music 
or  the  course  of  dramatic  action  in  a  play  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
noises  in  the  house ;  so  nowadays  the  audience  at  Covent  Garden  may 
not  admire  a  song  while  the  curtain  is  up  without  bringing  down  a 
protest  from  the  gallery  like  the  sound  of  a  fire-hose  in  full  play. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  particularly  ridiculous  case  in  -point  in  the 
second  act  of  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut."  Manon  is  put  through' her 
paces  for  the  delight  of  her  admirers  both  on  and  of!  the  stage.  She 
dances  her  dance  and  sings  her  song  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring 
them  to  her  feet;  yet  in  spite  of  the  clapping  of  hands  on  the  stage, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  the  music  and  the  play  had  stopped 
for  the  moment,  certain  precious  souls  were  offended  by  the  uproar 
and  signified  the  same  in  the  usual  fashion.  Wagner,  of  course,  had 
the  true  genius  of  the  law-giver.  When  he  laid  down  a  law,  he  took 
pains  that  no  one  should  have  any  reasonable  excuse  to  break  it.  He 
wished  for  no  applause  while  the  curtain  was  raised  for  each  act  of  his 
later  operas,  and  so  he  was  careful  to  allow  it  no  chance  to  intrude. 
In  this  he  sometimes  put  a  severe  strain  on  his  audience.  It  is  little 
short  of  cruelty  to  animals  not  to  allow  them  one  good  shout  in  the 
course  of  the  last  scene  of  "Die  Meistersinger " ;  and  he  might  have 
done  it  without  breaking  any  stage  illusion  by  letting  the  audience 
become  part  of  the  crowd  for  the  moment.  Still  he  gave  no  chance, 
for  there  is  no  moment  where  the  continuous  thread  snaps.  Contrast 
for  a  moment  this  method  with  Mendelssohn's  in  the  Violin  Concerto. 
Probably  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  people  who  hear  the  concerto 
several  times  a  year  and  who  are  not  aware  that  Mendelssohn  meant 
its  three  movements  to  be  continuous.  Perhaps  some  of  them  have 
wondered  vaguely  why  the  slow  movement  has  that  queer  little  intro- 
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ductory  passage  shuffling  from  the  key  of  E  minor  into  that  of  C  major. 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  imagined  that  he  could 
write  a  glittering  coda  with  all  the  feeling  of  finality  given  by  the  often 
repeated  tonic  chord  and  in  which  the  solo  player  makes  a  triumphant 
display  of  his  powers  and  then  persuade  a  human  audience  to  be  silent 
while  he  held  on  a  single  note  on  a  wind  instrument.  The  thing  was 
impossible ;  flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  it,  and  practically  never 
tries  to,  and  all  wise  conductors  have  resigned  themselves  to  the 
necessity  for  letting  the  audience  in  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 
The  gain  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  loss.  Excited  feelings  must 
spend  themselves  somehow,  and  there  is  no  real  connection  between 
the  allegro  and  the  andante  which  is  broken  by  the  inroad  of  applause. 
Only  the  little  modulating  passage  sounds  quaint  when  it  comes  stum- 
bling in,  seeming  to  apologize  for  its  unnecessary  existence  when  the 
tonality  of  E  minor  has  been  already  obliterated  effectually. 

Now  that  composers  have  learnt  through  Wagner  to  protect  them- 
selves against  applause  wherever  they  want  to,  there  is  less  need  for 
making  special  directions  than  there  used  to  be.  There  is  compara- 
tively little  fear  of  a  modern  work  being  interrupted  by  it;  and  the 
real  matter  for  dread  is  the  convention  which  still  holds  in  the  concert- 
room  that  there  must  be  some  clapping  of  hands  at  the  end  of  any 
and  every  work,  no  matter  what  the  feelings  of  the  audience  may  be. 
Audiences  are  given  little  enough  liberty  and  few  means  of  expressing 
themselves.  Snouting  and  hand-clapping  are  their  only  resources. 
But  if  silence  could  be  added,  if  they  could  be  given  the  right  to  refrain 
from  making  a  noise  when  they  have  been  too  deeply  moved  to  wish 
to  do  so,  their  part  in  a  performance  would  gain  the  primitive  element 
of  artistic  contrast.  The  instincts  of  audiences  are  becoming  wonder- 
fully true  in  this  respect,  and  a  kind  of  corporate  judgment  exists  and 
of  tens  governs  a  whole  body  of  people  like  one  man.  At  Queen's 
Hall,  for  example,  it  is  often  remarkable  how  the  audience  as  if  by 
common  consent  will  allow  the  several  movements  of  *  a  symphony 
to  pass  by  unapplauded,  even  when  there  has  been  a  break  between 
them,  but  they  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  apply  that  same  judgment 
to  the  end  of  a  work. 

To  know  the  relative  values  of  silence  and  applause  and  to  find  out 
when  each  is  appropriate  one  must  go  where  silence  is  an  enforced 
condition.  A  week  at  a  Cathedral  festival,  such  as  the  one  just  com- 
pleted at  Gloucester,  makes  one  realize  how  vitalizing  an  influence 
applause  can  be,  even  while  in  certain  cases  one  blesses  the  rule  which 
preserves  one  from  its  impertinent  intrusion.  Perhaps  no  music 
requires  applause  so  little  as  choral  music  on  a  large  scale.  The  choir 
so  often  takes  the  place  of  the  audience  and  expresses  their  enthusiasm 
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for  them  in  artistic  terms  which  leave  nothing  for  their  own  artless 
efforts  at  the  end.  After  all,  what  is  the  "Amen"  chorus  of  the 
"Messiah"  but  a  consummately  organized  piece  of  applause?  For 
this  reason  works  of  the  oratorio  kind  can  generally  stand  well  without 
it;  and  yet  it  seems  a  heartless  thing  after  Mendelssohn's  "Thanks 
be  to  God"  to  feel  for  umbrellas  and  hats  and  to  struggle  out  of  the 
building  without  any  response.  Several  times  during  the  week  we 
have  been  surprised  that  no  one  so  far  forgot  the  proprieties  as  to  burst 
in  at  the  end  of  an  inspiring  climax  with  an  indecorous  shout. 

The  greatest  marvel  of  this  kind  was  on  Sunday  at  the  end  of  the 
jubilant  finale  to  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  when  suddenly  the  light 
and  the  glory  vanished  and  we  were  left  in  a  dead  cold  silence.  It  is 
one  of  the  values  of  applause  to  let  one  come  back  to  one's  normal 
senses  gradually.  Bach's  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  shown  in 
nothing  more  perfectly  than  in  his  care  to  give  his  hearers  vent  for  their 
feelings.  Since  the  Church  forbade  the  vulgar  method  of  making  a 
noise,  he  substituted  the  artistic  one  of  singing  a  chorale.  Where  he 
did  not  wish  to  end  with  a  chorale,  he  would  not  leave  off  at  the  moment 
when  the  emotions  were  raised  to  ecstasy  or  strained  by  the  poignancy 
of  tragedy.  For  it  is  not  only  the  brilliant  climax  which  calls  for  the 
expression  of  feeling  in  applause.  There  are  things  which  touch  us 
in  so  intimate  and  personal  a  way  that  we  must  either  applaud  or 
weep,  and  the  alternative  is  unthinkable  to  Englishmen.  An  illus- 
tration of  Bach's  perception  in  this  matter  was  given  at  the  last 
Sheffield  Festival,  when  the  "Matthew  Passion"  was  performed. 
Mr.  Henry  Wood,  who  conducted,  had  asked  before  the  performance 
began  that  there  might  be  no  applause  either  in  its  course  or  at  the  end ; 
but  when  we  came  to  the  interval  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  after  the 
vivid  story  of  the  betrayal,  an  adroit  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductor was  needed  to  remind  the  audience  of  their  obligation.  But 
when  all  was  over,  and  the  calming  influence  of  the  chorus  "  Wir  setzen 
uns"  had  made  itself  felt,  no  one  wished  to  disturb  the  impression, 
and  the  audience  were  glad  to  slip  away  noiselessly.  Only  the  perfect 
composer  can  send  away  his  hearers  contented. 
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"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone-poem  for  Fuu,  Orchestra, 
Op.  24 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  21,  1890.  This  convention,  according  to  Theodor  Muller-Reuters* 
"Iyexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliteratur,"  was  held  June  19-22. 
There  were  three  orchestral  concerts  in  the  City  Theatre  (June  19,  21, 
22) ;  a  concert  in  the  Hauptkirche  zu  St.  Georg  (June  20) ;  and  two 
chamber  music  concerts  in  Clemda  Hall  (June  20,  21). 

The  other  works  performed  for  the  first  time  were  Draeseke's  Prelude 
to  "  Penthesilea  " ;  Franz  Schubert's  "Tantum  Ergo"  and  Offertory 
(MS.);  duet  from  Hans  Sommer's  opera  "Iyoreley";  Strauss's  "Bur- 
leske"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Eugen  d' Albert,  pianist);  Wein- 
gartner's  Entr'acte  from  "Malawika";  d' Albert's  Symphony,  Op.  4; 
Robert  Kahn's  String  Quartet,  Op.  8;  Philipp  Wolfrum's  Pianoforte 
Quintet;  R.  von  Perger's  String  Quartet,  Op.  15;  Frederick  Lamond's 
Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  2;  Arnold  Krug's  Vocal  Quartet,  Op.  32;  Ivan 
Knorr's  "Ukrainische  Liebeslieder, "  Op.  5. 

The  second  performance  was  at  Weimar,  January  12,  1891,  at  the 
third  subscription  concert  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre.  Strauss  led 
from  manuscript. 

*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  bis  wife  from  Weimar;  November  13,  1889:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  '  Don  Juan '  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear. his  new  symphonic  poem  'Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 
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The  third  performance  was  at  the  Eighth  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
Berlin,  February  23,  1891.     The  composer  again  led  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1897.  It  was  performed  again  at  Symphony  Concerts  in 
Boston,  March  18,  1899,  February  7,  1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21, 
1906,  January  2,  1909. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosen  *  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Beriin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
"  Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.^  and 
a^Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Urn  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein.  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


Kampf esmiid'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend  t 
Dann  des  Jiinglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  s^einem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!   und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 
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Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death !  What 
frightful  wrestling !     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more ! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "  Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  "  Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas !  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  versions  of  Ritter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Ritter  evidently  misunderstood,  in  one 
instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduction  does 
not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  room," 
but  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man."  Thus  commentators 
and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.  The  earlier  version  of  the 
poem  was  published  on  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  at  Eisenach 
and  Weimar.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

Stille,  einsam  6de  Nacht ! 
Auf  dem  Totenbette  liegt  er. 

Fieberglut  wirft  ihn  empor 
Und  er  sieht  sein  ganzes  Leben 
Kindheit,  Jugend,  Mannerkampf, 
Bild  um  Bild  im  Traum  erscheinen. 

Was  er  suchte  je  und  je 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschweiss, 
Suchet — ach!  und  findet's  nimmer. 

Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 

Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag, 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer 
Bricht  der  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 
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Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 

Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen 

Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht, 

Was  er  suchend  hier  ersehnt. 

* 
*   * 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known, and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London): — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 

•  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1840-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the"  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wurzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wurzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Billow.  After  von  Bulow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  " Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2.  1907.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  1  and  Fever-theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 

*  * 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps) ,  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
•establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff) .  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
raosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve).  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal  elabo- 
ration of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfigu- 
ration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY   BUILDING 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SI/NGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management.  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street.  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Hanrfer 

Studio,  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


WILLIAM         ALDE.N        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 
Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  .  BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
'  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Kneisel  Quartet,  etc 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


[AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  muiii. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 


SUMMER    COURS£ 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 
1 2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York  QPPDITSIITT  FOI  TEACIEtS  AM  SEMIS  XTIWT1 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director  Music  ^V11  London  \nd  ??ris-I  Retur*  Tk 

,     -^uvm  Mediterranean  route.    Catalog. 

Telephone,  Riverside  6836 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeth 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall         .         -  -  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 
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EDLER,  Conductor 
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Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann.  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J . 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                        Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H, 
EichJer,  J. 
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Goldstein,  S. 
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Sautet,  A. 
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Mueller,  F. 
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Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 
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Merrill,  C 
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A   Work  of  Art 

HARDMAN  PIANO 


AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

Cohen  &   Hughes,  315  No.  Howard  Street 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE 


BALTIMORE 


Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Twenty-sixth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  22 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven         .         Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 
I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 


II. 
III. 


Larghetto. 
Rondo. 


Beethoven         .         .         Symphony  No.  9,  with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's 

"Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

I.     Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso. 
II.     Molto  vivace:  Presto. 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 

IV.  Presto. 
Allegro  assai. 
Presto. 

Baritone  Recitative. 
Quartet  and  chorus :  Allegro  assai. 
f  Tenor  solo  and  chorus :  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia. 

Chorus:  Allegro  assai. 
Chorus:  Andante  maestoso. 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto. 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato. 
Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto:  Prestissimo. 

THE  CHORUS  OF  THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY  OF  BALTIMORE 
JOSEPH  PACHE,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 

Madame  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY,  Soprano 
Miss  JANET  SPENCER,  Contralto 

Mr.  DANIEL  BEDDOE,  Tenor 

Mr.  CLAUDE  CUNNINGHAM,  Basso 

Mr.  ANTON  WITEK,  Violin 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  prove  your  piano  and  I 
have  become  very  enthusiastic. 

The  sweetness  of  its  tone  transports  the  soul  and 
makes  one  dream  of  strange  worlds  where  dwell  the  spirits 
elect. 

It  is  incomparable  in  strength  and  roundness,  and  I 
attest  to  the  grand  impression  received. 

With  great  respect,  I  salute  you. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 

Miiano,  June  21,  1910, 

The  abcfbe  is  the  opinion  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  greatest  Ifb- 
ing  Italian  composer,  on 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

Sig.  Puccini  is  the  composer  of  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  etc.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  winter  for  the  production  of  his  latest  opera,  "  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West/'  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  KNABE  Piano  is  truly  a  prod- 
uct which  for  nearly  four-score  years  has  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  that  great  tribunal  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  World's  highest  musical  authorities  and  that  of 
the  discerning  public. 

Park  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Established  1837 


Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  Per" 
formance  in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-fiVe  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 

Grand    Operas    to    be    Performed  this   Season   in 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 


"GIRL    OF   THE    GOLDEN   WEST  ••     By 

G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  and  English  .    $4.00 

Piano  Score  .  .  .  .2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts  .        .35 

••MADAM  BUTTERFLY."    By  G.Puccini 
Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .      3.50 
Piano  Score  .  .  .  .2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts  .35 

•  'TOSCA. •  ■    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .     3.50 

Piano  Score  .  .  .  .2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts  .       .25 


•'LA  BOHEME."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    English  text            .          '.  $2.50 

Piano  Score              ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .25 

"MANON  LESCAUT."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English            .  3.50 

Piano  Score              .           .           .           •  3«5o 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .35 

••GERMANIA."    By  A.  Franchetti 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  text              .           .  S-oo 

Piano  Score              ....  3.50 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English      .  .35 


Vocal  Scores  of  the  above  operas  can  be  obtained  in  Italian  and  French  texts 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth   Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Supreme  in   Tone  and  Durability 


itas0tt&5|araltti 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  lYompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose*  et  dedie*  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majesty  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
way" from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 


* 

*  * 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
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taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D -sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood- wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half-cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in  free 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 

but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major  (6-8),  is  based  on  a  theme 

that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.     The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 

hunting-call  for  the  horns.     There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 

cadenza  near  the  end. 


* 


There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.     In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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tion  in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8) .  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added :  "  It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  toi8n.  Ini8i3  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed' at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before*1  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  1821  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke, 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;    but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
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dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
1 '  Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt .  Full  house.  He  played  nobly ; 
old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd 
fish,  squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little 
coat, — a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for 
the  stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin, 
pianoforte  concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar 
Alexander  gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 


* 

*  * 


The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included  an 
overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  T  heater  zeitung,  which  had  just  been  established : — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  (sic)  played  beside  other  excellent 
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pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto:  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better 
advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
elegant  septet  in  E-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
rules -and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  en- 
joyment in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy 
ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should 
distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 


* 
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The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893;  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;  Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904;  Willy  Hess,  January  6,  1906. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Eichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

A   POPULAR   AMUSEMENT. 

BY    W.   J.  HENDERSON. 
(From  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Sun.) 

Opera  is  a  very  popular  amusement,  and  its  seductions  are  such 
that  they  tempt  many  otherwise  honest  people  to  befool  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  because  they  applaud  the  shoutings  of  famous 
singers  they  themselves  have  suddenly  gone  musical.  Alas!  one  is 
not  musical  because  he  cries,  "Bravo!"  when  the  tenor  emits  a  high 
B  or  a  prima  donna  greasily  slides  down  a  besmeared  chromatic  scale. 

No  matter  whether  you  sit  in  your  comfortable  home  in  Manhattan 
or  in  your  hermitage  in  Brooklyn,  whether  you  live  on  the  shores  of 
the  Allegheny  River  or  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  whether  you  wander 
toy  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  or  those  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  you  will 
easily  learn  that  the  advent  of  an  opera  company  upsets  all  the  musical 
conditions  of  your  place.  m 

These  conditions  may  be  those  of  artistic  poverty,  but  the  chances 
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are  that  they  are  those  of  artistic  honesty ;  but  let  the  opera  fever  enter 
the  town,  and  all  mental  balance  is  at  once  overthrown.  Therefore, 
the  traveller  in  the  West  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  real 
music  is  performed  and  heard  and  that  opera  singers  seldom  break  in 
and  corrupt. 

The  hope  of  the  future  for  musical  art  in  these  United  States  lies 
in  those  cities  which  have  orchestras.  The  achievements  of  Minne- 
apolis, Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  places  of  similar  sort  in  founding 
and  supporting  symphony  orchestras  promise  more  for  the  musical 
future  of  the  United  States  than  any  half  million-dollar  opera  house 
that  the  once  indefatigable  Oscar  Hammerstein  could  build  anywhere.  - 

Walter  Rothwell  and  Henry  Hadley  are  doing  more  for  music  than 
all  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  together.     Albert 
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Augustus  Stanley  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Edward  Dickinson 
at  Oberlin  are  far  more  important  than  the  official  boomers  of  opera 
in  this  city  and  Philadelphia. 

There  is  one  power  which  always  works  for  evil  when  the  opera  com- 
pany comes'to  town,  and  that  power  is  the  press.  All  over  this  country 
there  are  ambitious  young  men  struggling  to  write  intelligently  about 
music,  to  write  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  induce  their  readers  to 
perceive  what  it  is  that  entitles  music  to  a  place  among  the  arts. 

They  frequently  succeed  in  educating  many  readers.  They  often 
disseminate  the  gospel  of  musical  truth  through  the  communities  in 
which  they  labor,  but  they  rarely  succeed  in  educating  their  editors. 

The  moment  an  opera  company  rises  above  the  local  horizon  the 
editor  discovers  that  his  paper  has  a  musical  department  and  that  it  is 
his  privilege  to  edit  it.  The  result  very  often  is  that  execrable  per- 
formance by  inferior  singers  are  celebrated  in  many  columns  of.  type 
merely  because  the  entertainment  is  opera,  which  the  editor  with  his 
eye  on  the  many  thousands  of  eager  seekers  after  operatic  heroes  to 
worship  naturally  regards  as  more  important  than  all  the  symphonies 
of  Beethoven,  the  passions  of  Bach,  and  the  songs  of  Schubert  put 
together. 

When  the  newspapers  take  this  position,  people  who  have  thought 
little  about  music  are  easily  led  astray.  Again,  consider  the  harm  done 
to  students  of  music,  especially  of  singing.  All  through  this  country 
honest  and  intelligent  teachers  of  singing  are  striving  to  develop  real 
vocal  artists.  Along  comes  the  opera  company,  and  the  vocal  students 
spend  their  last  pennies  in  securing  tickets. 

They  go,  they  sit  breathless  through  the  performance,  they  hang  upon 
every  accent  of  the  famous  Mme.  This  and  the  celebrated  Signor  That. 
The  next  day  they  say  to  their  teachers,  "You  have  always  told  us 
that  we  should  not  do  thus  and  we  should  not  do  so,  but  Mme.  This 
does  thus  and  Signor  That  does  so." 

The  poor  teacher  answers^and  says  unto  them,  "That  does  not  make 
it  right."  Whereupon  the  students  with  one  accord  respond:  "But 
Mme.  This  gets  a  thousand  a  night  and  Signor  That  gets  twelve  hundred, 
and  they  are  famous  all  over  the  world.  So  what  is  the  use  of  studying 
so  hard?' 
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How  is  the  teacher  to  answer? 

There  is  an  answer,  a  true  and  beautiful  answer.  It  is  that  the  artist 
should  take  no  delight  in  applause  ignorantly  and  wrongly  given,  but 
should  be  bound  to  teach  his  public  to  admire  only  that  which  is  good. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  artists  took  this  lofty  stand,  perhaps 
a  few  great  artists  take  it  now ;  but  the  operatic  stage  has  so  long  been  a 
parade  ground  that  it  is  hard  to  find  singers  who  do  not  seek  merely  to 
dazzle. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  make  a  pupil  see  that  it  is  harder  to  sing  a  song 
recital  well  than  to  bellow  an  act  of  an  opera  and  get  applause.  Yet, 
when  a  tenor  sings  "Ridi  Pagliacci"  in  concert,  he  seldom  excites  his 
audience  as  he  does  when  he  sings  it  in  the  opera.  Even  that  bald 
fact  ought  to  suggest  something.  Deprive  him  of  his  costume,  his 
make-up,  his  scenery,  and  his  action,  and  often  you  expose  the  poverty 
of  his  vocal  resource. 

When  you  have  got  this  idea  through  your  pupil's  head,  he  answers, 
"All  the  stronger  reason  why  I  should  not  study  so  hard  and  should 
appear  as  soon  as  possible  in  opera,  where  success  is  easy." 

It  is  certainly  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  print 
the  news.  It  is  the  custom  of  skilful  editors  to  print  news  that  their 
readers  wish  to  get,  and,  when  the  opera  or  the  circus  comes  to  town, 
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every  one  wishes  to  read  all  about  the  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  tenor, 
and  the  soprano. 

In  several  cities  the  problem  of  providing  a  certain  amount  of  musical 
stimulation  has  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing a  weekly  article  bearing  on  some  musical  topic.  This  is  a  good 
custom,  and  it  might  easily  be  made  the  agency  of  much  instruction  in 
communities  where  ideals  are  false. 

The  musical  reporter  or  critic  or  editor  (call  him  what  you  will)  of 
the  local  newspaper  can  offer  to  his  readers  matter  which  they  cannot 
get  anywhere  outside  of  a  daily  newspaper  except  in  books  which  they 
could  not  readily  be  induced  to  read.  They  will  never  get  from  their 
magazines  the  sort  of  matter  that  a  conscientious  music  critic  will  ask 
them  to  read. 

He  will  invite  them  to  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  songs 
of  Schubert  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  will  perhaps  suggest  to  them 
the  line  of  artistic  development  by  which  the  German  song  advanced 
from  the  stiff  utterance  of  the  minnesinger  to  the  passionate  expressive- 
ness of  Hugo  Wolf  or  Strauss.  He  may  take  up  the  topic  of  piano  music 
and  offer  a  study  of  the  different  schools  and  the  different  methods  of 
interpretation. 

The  magazine,  on  the  other  hand,  will  invite  the  reader  to  burden  his 
mind  with  the  opinions  of  Alma  Gluck  on  the  vicissitudes  of  an  operatic 
career  or  the  account  of  the  visit  of  John  Forsell  to  Edward  Grieg,  if 
he  ever  made  one. 

Magazine  editors,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  fancy  that  their  readers,  so 
far  as  music  is  concerned,  are  an  army  of  curious  children  without  the 
desire  or  the  power  to  regard  an  art  as  an  art.  The  only  places  in  which 
serious  essays  on  musical  subjects  are  printed  are  the  columns  of  the 
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HAVE  investigated  the  Player- 
Piano  proposition  for  six  months, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
your  Player  Piano,  the ' ' fNNER -PLAYER' ' 
is  absolutely  the  best  Player  in  every 
respect  on  the  market. " 

^HIS  remark  was  volunteered  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known  building  contractors  of  this 

city   when   purchasing   his   Player  Piano, 

an  — ' '  INNER- PLAYER  " 
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kHIS  same  opinion  is  shared  by 
every  one  who  has  investigated  the 
Player-Piano  question  in  the  proper 

manner — which    means    SEEING    and 

TRYING  them  all. 
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F  "you"  will  do  this  — then  CALL! 
SEE!  HEAR!  and  PLAY!  the 
" INNER -PLAYER"  "You"  will  do 
the  same  as  the  many  others.  —  buy  no 
other  but  the  "  {NNER- PLAYER  ," 
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newspapers.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case  in 
the  small  city  or  town  as  well  as  in  Boston  or  New  York.  There  is  no 
editor  who  cannot  spare  a  column  a  week  for  the  earnest  discussion  of 
music. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  making  this  weekly  column  the  vehicle  for 
the  publication  of  petty  gossip  about  Geraldine  Farrar  and  her  won- 
drous hats,  about  Fanny  Bloonmeld-Zeisler  and  her  confirmed  habits 
of  domesticity,  or  the  impending  changes  in  the  choir  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  approaching  picnic  of  the  West  Cornstalk 
Choral  Society. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  to-day  hardly  a  community  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons  anywhere  in  this  country  which  does  not 
contain  enough  music -lovers  to  make  a  column  a  week  of  real  music 
study  worth  while.  If  any  reader  of  this  paper  desires  to  know  how 
the  writer  of  this  article  knows  this,  the  answer  is  extremely  easy  to 
make.     He  knows  it  by  his  correspondence.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  present  writer  that  the  time  is  not  far  of! 
when  every  town  will  have  at  least  one  commentator  on  musical  topics 
capable  of  writing  suggestively,  if  not  with  authority.  The  country 
is  unquestionably  quite  ready  for  this.  The  interest  in  musical  art 
is  growing  at  a  marvellous  speed,  and  though  at  present  the  public 
appetite  is  rather  that  of  a  hungry  man  than  that  of  an  epicure,  that 
at  least  is  a  normal  condition. 

If  public  taste  is  to  be  cultivated  to  a  high  state,  the  chief  agent 
will  not  be  opera.  That  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be,  a  disturbing  element.  The  best  taste  is  to  be  developed,  as  already 
noted,  by  the  performances  of  a  good  orchestra,  by  those  of  com- 
petent chamber  music  organizations,  and  by  the  studies  of  a  local 
chorus. 
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No  town  is  so  smali  that  it  cannot  have  a  chorus.  It  is  not  essential 
that  this  chorus  shall  number  two  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices.  A  choir  of  fifty  voices  can  do  wonderful  things.  If  fifty  can- 
not be  obtained,  then  probably  twenty-five  can,  and  even  that  number 
can  make  good  music.  There  is  a  plenty  of  part  songs  quite  within 
the  range  of  its  powers.  The  entire  literature  of  the  a  capella  music 
of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  open  to  such  a 
small  chorus.  The  treasury  of  English  glees  and  rounds  is  waiting  for 
it.  The  French,  and  Italian  madrigal,  the  Italian  frottola,  and  the 
German  Tafelmusik  are  ready  for  it. 

It  is  not  imperative  that  a  chorus  shall  give  "The  Messiah"  or  Bach's 
"Saint  Matthew  Passion"  or  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah."  The  pub- 
lishers of  choral  music  can  furnish  catalogues  of  hundreds  of  good  works 
written  with  the  small  choir  in  view.  Many  of  these  compositions 
contain  solos,  but  these  do  not  have  to  be  sung  by  Mme.  Gadski  or 
Mr.  Bonci.  The  local  soprano  and  tenor  will  do.  The  point  is  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  town  not  in  the  singers  of  the  solos,  but  in  the 
choir  and  in  the  work  to  be  performed.  Intense  pride  can  be  developed 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  up  a  contest  among  the  choruses  of 
half  a  dozen  towns  within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  Those  who  have 
heard  such  a  contest  among  the  choruses  roundabout  Scranton  and 
Wilkesbarre  know  what  can  be  done.  There  are  choruses  in  that 
neighborhood  which  need  not  hesitate  to  sing  before  any  audience 
in  these  United  States. 

Here  one  final  digression  must  be  made.  The  poison  of  opera  has 
entered  the  choral  vein.  No  music  festival  now  seems  to  be  complete 
without  a  concert  presentation  of  an  opera.  Even  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana"  is  thus  incorporated  in  a  festival  scheme. 

There  is  no  artistic  reason  why  the  "Tannhauser"  overture  should  be 
played  on  a  piano.  Equally  is  there  no  artistic  reason  why  an  opera 
should  be  sung  in  concert  form.  If  we  must  have  opera,  let  us  have  it 
correctly  performed,  not  robbed  of  some  of  its  most  potent  elements 
of  expression.  There  is  plenty  of  choral  music,  and  much  of  it  is  far 
better  than  the  bulk  of  operatic  music. 

.It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  concert  performances  of  "Aida"  or 
"Pagliacci"  should  be  given.  The  impressions  produced  are  false. 
On  the  concert  platform  Wolf -Ferrari's  "I^a  Vita  Nuova"  is  worth 
much  more  than  Verdi's  "Aida." 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  9,  with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's 
Ode  to  "Joy,"  Op.  125 Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony,  for  which  sketches  were  made  as  early  as  18 15, 
was  completed  about  February,  1824.  The  first  performance  was 
in  the  Karthnerthortheater,  Vienna,  May  7,  1824.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mmes.  Henriette  Sontag  and  Karoline  Unger,  Anton  Haitzinger, 
and  J.  Seipelt.  The  Musikverein  assisted  in  the  performance. 
Ignaz  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concertmaster,  and  Michael  Umlauf  con- 
ducted. The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  a  festival  concert  at  Castle 
Garden,  May  20,  1846.  *  The  quartet  was  made  up  of  Mme.  Otto,  Mrs. 
Boulard,  Mr.  Munson,  Mr.  Mayer.     George  Loder  conducted. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  King  of  Prussia, 
is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso,  D 
minor,  2-4,  begins  with  a  "soft  rustling  on  the  fifth  A-K  (second  vio- 
lins, violoncellos,  horns),  while  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  double- 
basses  repeat  hurriedly  a  scrap  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement. 
The  full  orchestra,  after  sixteen  measures,, gives  out  this  theme,  fortis- 
simo, in  unison  and  octaves,  in  D  minor.  After  this  theme  has  been 
fully  exposed,  the  fifths  and  fragments  return  and  are  followed  by  an- 
other exposition  of  the  theme,  this  time  in  B-flat  major.  Although 
the  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  strictly  in  the  sonata  form,  the  plan  of 
its  first  part — and  consequently  of  its  third  part  also — is  new.  The 
regular  subdivisions  of  a  symphonic  first  part — first  theme,  second  theme, 
theme,  and  conclusion  theme,  with  their  respective  subdivisions — are 
nowhere  to  be  recognized;  in  their  stead  we  find  a  continuous  melodic 
development  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. To  be  sure,  this  long,  continuous  development  divides  itself 
up  into  several  distinct  periods — eight  in  number — each  one  of  which 
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periods  is  recognizable  as  a  separate  theme.  But  there  is  no  such 
contrast  in  character  between  these  eight  themes  as  one  finds,  say, 
between  the  energetic  first  theme,  the  cantabile  second  theme,  and  the 
passage  work  subsidiaries  in  most  symphonic  first  movements;  neither 
are  the  separate  themes  very  distinctly  rounded  off  and  melodically 
complete  in  themselves.  One  flows  into  the  other  so  naturally,  each 
successive  one  growing  out  of  the  preceding  one,  that  with  all  their 
difference  in  melodic  and  expressive  character  they  appear  to  be  but 
successive  sections  of  one  great  melodic  development."*  There  is  a 
long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  fortissimo  in 
the  full  orchestra  with  a  return  of  the  chief  theme  in  D  minor,  but 
instead  of  the  introductory  fifth  there  is  now  a  major  chord  of  the  sixth. 
The  development  is  a  regular  repetition  of  the  first  part  with  the  cus- 
tomary differences  of  tonality.  The  coda  is  long  and  elaborate.  The 
peroration,  based  on  a  variant  of  a  portion  of  the  chief  theme,  brings 
the  end  in  D  minor. 

The  second  movement,  Molto  vivace,  D  minor,  3-4,  is  in  fact  a  scherzo, 
although  it  is  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  is  built  on  three  leading 
themes,  and  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  ''dotted  triplet"  is  maintained 
either  in  the  melody  or  in  the  accompaniment.  A  short  introduction 
marks  this  rhythm.  After  two  measures  of  silence,  the  first  theme, 
a  subject  treated  in  a  fugued  manner,  is  announced  by  the  second 
violins.  The  second  theme  is  a  more  legato  melody  given  to  wind 
instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  triplet  rhythm.  The  third 
is  a  bolder  one  given  to  wind  instruments  against  an  organ-point  for 
strings  with  the  characteristic  rhythm.  In  the  working-out  there  are 
changes  from  "the  rhythm  of  four  beats"  to  "the  rhythm  of  three 

*  From  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp's  Notes  published  in  the  Programme  Book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, April  28,  1900,  pp.  919,  920. 
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beats."  The  trio  is  a  presto,  D  major,  2-2,  on  a  theme  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  finale,  and  there  is  a  singular  little  counter- 
theme.  This  trio  is  developed  at  great  length.  The  Scherzo  and  the 
trio  are  both  repeated  twice  in  alternation  with  each  other.  Berlioz 
wrote  of  this  movement:  "It  is  especially  by  rhythmic  means  that 
Beethoven  has  known  how  to  spread  so  much  interest  over  this  charm- 
ing bit  of  badinage:  the  theme  is  so  full  of  vivacity,  when  it  presents 
itself  with  its  fugued  response  after  four  measures,  it  sparkles  with 
verve  afterwards  when,  the  response,  appearing  a  measure  sooner, 
sketches  out  a  ternary  rhythm  instead  of  the  binary  rhythm  adopted 
at  first.  The  middle  of  the  Scherzo  is  taken  up  with  a  presto  with  two 
beats  to  the  measure  of  a  thoroughly  countrified  joviality,  the  theme  of 
which  unfolds  itself  on  an  intermediate  organ-point,  now  on  the  tonic, 
now  on  the  dominant,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  counter-theme 
which  harmonizes  equally  well  with  both  held  notes,  tonic  and  domi- 
nant. This  melody  is  brought  back  at  last  by  a  phrase  on  the  oboe, 
of  ravishing  freshness,  which,  after  swaying  to  and  fro  for  a  while  on 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  major  9th  of  D,  blossoms  out  in  the  key  of 
F  natural  in  a  way  that  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  unexpected.  One  finds 
here  a  reflection  of  those'  tender  impressions  so  dear  to  Beethoven,  that 
are  called  up  by  the  sight  of  calm,  smiling  Nature,  the  purity  of  the 
air,  the  first  beams  of  a  spring  sunrise." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile,  B-flat  major,  4-4, 
has  been  -  described  as  "a  double  theme  with  variations."  To  quote 
Berlioz  again:  "In  the  Adagio  cantabile  the  principle  of  unity  is  so  little 
observed  that  one  might  see  two  distinct  movements  in  it  rather  than 
one.  After  the  first  melody  in  B-flat  major  and  4-4  time  comes  an- 
other absolutely  different  melody  in  D  major  and  3-4  time.  The  first 
theme,  slightly  altered  and  varied  by  the  first  violins,  makes  a  new 
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appearance  in  the  original  key,  to  bring  back  the  meiody  in  3-4  time 
once  more,  without  alteration  or  variation,  but  in  the  key  of  G  major; 
after  which  the  first  theme  establishes  itself  definitely,  and  does  not 
permit  the  rival  phrase  to  share  with  it  the  listener's  attention  any 
more.  One  must  hear  this  marvellous  Adagio  several  times  to  accus- 
tom one's  self  wholly  to  so  singular  an  arrangement. .  As  for  the  beauty 
of  all  these  melodies,  the  infinite  grace  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
they  are  covered,  the  feelings  of  melancholy  tenderness,  passionate 
faintness,  dreamy  religiosity  they  express,  if  my  prose  could  only  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  them,  music  would  have  found  a  rival  in  written 
speech  such  as  the  greatest  of  poets  himself  would  never  succeed  in 
pitting  against  her.  It  is  an  immense  work,  and  when  you  have  en- 
tered into  its  mighty  charm,  you  can  only  reply  to  the  criticism  re- 
proaching the  composer  for  his  violation  of  the  law  of  unity :  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  law!"  After  two  introductory  measures,  the  strings 
sing  the  first  theme.  The  final  measure  of  each  successive  phrase  is 
repeated  by  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  which,  after  the  fourth 
phrase,  add  a  sort  of  coda.  There  is  a  modulation  to  D  major,  and 
the  second  theme  is  given  out,  Andante  moderate,  3-4,  at  first  by  sec- 
ond violins  and  violas.  Mr.  Apthorp  says:  "Nothing  could  be  in 
stronger  contrast  than  these  two  themes :  the  first  all  profound  senti- 
ment, the  most  expressive  melody  in  all  Beethoven's  orchestral  writ- 
ing; the  second  graceful,  moodily  serene  and  beautiful,  but  wholly 
without  the  emotional  depth  of  the  other.  And  what  is  strangest  of 
all  is  that  these  two  themes  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other;  they  are  not  only  entirely  different  in  mood,  but  there  is  no 
musical  connection  discoverable  between  them,  to  explain  their  juxta- 
position; all  we  can  say  is  that  the  first  dies  away  to  make  place 
for  the  second,  and  that  the  second  dies  away,  without  any  real  cadence, 
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but  with  a  sudden  modulation  back  to  B-flat  major,  to  make  way  for 
a  return  of  the  first."  The  return  to  the  first  tempo  brings  in  the  first 
variation  of  the  first  theme,  a  florid  one  for  first  violins.  There  is 
a  modulation  to  G  major.  The  Andante  moderato  returns,  and  the 
second  theme  is  repeated,  now  by  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoons.  The  modu- 
lation is  to  B-flat  major  and  the  Adagio.  There  is  a  second  variation, 
a  contrapuntal  one,  of  the  first  theme,  for  wind  instruments.  The 
third  variation  (Lo  stesso  tempo,  12-8)  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  wood- 
wind instruments  sing  the  theme,  while  the  violins  have  a  more  elab- 
orate variation  than  before.  The  Coda  is  announced  by  imperious 
calls  of  the  orchestra,  K-flat  major,  answered  by  contrapuntal  imita- 
tions on  the  opening  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  K-flat  minor.  There 
is  a  development  of  the  first  theme  in  B-flat  major.  The  call  is  again 
heard,  minor  harmonies  answer,  and  there  is  again  melodious  develop- 
ment of  the  first  theme  to  the  end  of  the  movement. 

The  Finale  begins  with  several  orchestral  sections.  Presto,  D  minor, 
3-4,  a  stormy  blast  for  wind  instruments  and  kettledrums.  A  phrase — 
"in  the  manner  of  a  recitative  but  in  tempo" — for  violoncellos  and 
double-basses  follows.  Again  the  furious  orchestral  blast.  The  orches- 
tra attempts  to  play  the  first  eight  measures  of  the  first  movement, 
but  "the  basses  come  in  with  their  recitative,  as  if  to  say  sternly:  'No! 
this  will  not  do ! '  "  The  orchestra  fares  no  better  with  a  few  measures 
of  the  Scherzo,  but  the  basses  will  not  have  it,  "The  orchestra  makes 
another  attempt,  this  time  with  the  opening  measures  of  the  Adagio ;  the 
basses  seem  mollified  for  a  moment,  but  soon  rise  once  more  in  indignant 
protest.  The  wood-wind  then  suggests  the  theme  of  Schiller's  'Ode 
to  Joy';  the  basses  spring  up  to  accept  it  in  joyous  recitative,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  hum  it  over,   as  it  were,   to  themselves."* 

*  From  Mr.  Apthorp's  notes. 
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This  theme,  Allegro  assai  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  is  of  a  simple  folk- 
song character.  It  is  first  sung  by  violoncellos  and  double-basses;  it 
is  then  developed  contrapuntally,  first  for  three  voices,  then  for  four. 
The  theme  is  at  last  played  in  plain  harmony  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
There  is  development,  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  themes 
in  the  first  movement.  The  savage  gust,  Presto,  is  repeated  by  full 
orchestra.  The  attack  contains  every  degree  of  the  scale  of  D  minor. 
The  baritone  then  enters  with  this  recitative  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra : — 

O  brothers,  those  sad  tones  no  longer! 

Rather  raise  we  now  together  our  voices, 

And  joyful  be  our  song!  * 

The  Finale  now  becomes  a  set  of  variations  for  quartet,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  on  two  themes;  the  first,  known  as  the  Joy  theme,  has  al- 
ready been  sung  by  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses;  the  second 
comes  in  later,  and  is  first  given  out  in  unison  by  tenors,  basses,  and 
the  third  trombone  to  the  words:  "Oh,  then  love  ye  one  another,  Wel- 
come all  the  race  of  man!"  which  hardly  translates  Schiller's  "Seid 
umschlungen,  Millionen!    Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!" 

Allegro  assai,  D  major,  4-4.  The  baritone,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  basses  of  the  choruses  at  the  beginning,  sings  the  first  theme, 
accompanied  by  strings  pizzicati,  and  contrapuntal  parts  for  oboe  and 
clarinet.  The  second  phrase  of  the  theme  is  repeated  by  the  chorus, 
altos,  tenors,  and  basses,  with  full  orchestra  (without  trombones) : — 

Joy,  thou  star  from  heaven  appearing, 

Daughter  from  Elysium! 
We  approach  thy  light  so  cheering, 

To  thy  altar  now  we  come. 

Thou  hast  power  to  bind  together 

What  the  world  would  rend  apart, 
And,  where'er  thy  light  wing  nutters, 

Love  and  peace  are  in  the  heart. 

*  I  give  here  the  English  text  used,  with  a  few  slight  verbal  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  singers,  at  this 
-concert.     Mr.  Apthorp's  literal  translation  of  Schiller's  ode  is  printed  later  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
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After  four  orchestral  measures  the  quartet  has  the  same  theme  in 
four-part  harmony.     The  full  chorus  repeats  the  second  phrase : — 

He  who  loyal  friend  possesses, 

Loving  with  fidelity; 
He  who  faithful  wife  caresses, — 

Let  him  join  our  jubilee! 

If  he  but  one  other  only 

In  the  world  can  call  his  own, 
But,  if  no  one  e'er  hath  loved  him, 

Leave  him  weeping  and  alone. 

There  is  again  a  short  orchestral  ritornello.  The  quartet  now 
sings  a  figural  variation  on  the  theme.  The  chorus  repeats  the  second 
phrase  as  before: — 

Happiness  all  e'er  are  taking 

From  our  Mother  Nature's  break t; 
And  the  fount  is  ever  flowing, 

Good  and  wicked  all  are  blest. 

And  her  ever  fond  devotion 

No  return  of  aught  demands;  ^ 

E'en  the  worm  has  joy  of  motion, 

Front  of  God  the  seraph  stands. 

The  words  "Front  of  God  the  seraph  stands"  are  repeated  in  massive 
chords.  There  is  a  sudden  jump  from  the  chord  of  A  major  to  the 
dominant  chord  of  B-flat  major. 

Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  Marcia,  B-flat  major,  6-8.  This  variation 
is  a  march  movement  for  wind  instruments.  The  strings  enter  softly 
between  the  phrases.  After  a  while  the  tenor  sings,  while  the  march 
is  going  on : — 

Joyful  as  the  brightness  shining 

From  the  sun  in  heaven  on  high, 
Joyful,  now  no  more  repining, 

Brothers,  victory  is  nigh ! 
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The  male  chorus  comes  in  toward  the  end.  There  is  a  long,  contra- 
puntal working-out  of  the  theme,  in  the  shape  assumed  in  the  preceding 
march.  The  development  is  more  and  more  stormy,  until  there  are 
quiet  hints  from  wood-wind  instruments  at  the  theme  in  its  original 
form, — in  B  major,  in  B  minor,  D  major.  The  full  chorus  then  repeats 
the  theme  in  its  original  form,  in  four-part  harmony.  Wind  instru- 
ments double  the  voices,  and  the  strings  have  brilliant  figuration. 

Joy,  thou  star  from  heaven  appearing, 

Daughter  from  Elysium! 
We  approach  thy  light  so  cheering, 

To  thy  altar  now  we  come. 

Thou  hast  power  to  bind  together 

What  the  world  would  rend  apart; 
And,  where'er  thy  light  wing  nutters, 

Love  and  peace  are  in  the  heart. 

Andante  maestoso,  G  major,  3-2  (changing  later  to  Adagio  ma  non 
troppo,  ma  divoto,  G  minor) : — 

Oh,  then  love  ye  one  another, 

Welcome  all  the  race  of  man ! 

Brothers,  high  above  yon  span 
Dwells  a  kind  and  loving  Father. 

Then  ye  millions,  kneel,  and,  praying, 

Fear  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
In  the  heavens  his  sceptre  swaying, 
See  the  angels  him  obeying. 

The  ending  is  on  the  dominant  seventh  of  D  major. 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato,  D  major,  6-4.  The  chorus, 
with  figuration  in  the  orchestra,  sings  a  fugue  on  two  subjects.  The 
leading  subject  is  the  first  theme  ("  Joy,  thou  star  from  heaven  appear- 
ing"). The  counter-subject  is  the  second  theme  ("Oh,  then  love  ye 
one  another").     Free  choral  development  comes  afterward. 

Allegro  ma  non  tan  to,  D  major,  2-2.  To  quote  Mr.  Ap  thorp:  "The 
orchestra  now  takes  up  the  first  theme  in  nimble  diminution  (eighth 
notes  instead  of  quarters)  and  canonical  imitation,  and  the  solo  quartet, 
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later  the  chorus  also,  proceeds  to  new  dithyrambic  developments  upon 
the  same.  The  text  is  again  the  first  stanza  of  the  Ode.  This  almost 
madly  joyous  impetuosity  is  twice  interrupted  by  a  few  measures  of 
Poco  Adagio ;  the  first  lime,  for  the  full  chorus ;  the  second  time,  as  an 
extended  polyphonic  cadenza  for  the  solo  quartet,  in  B  major.  Eight 
transitional  measures  of  Poco  allegro,  stringendo  il  tempo,  sempre  piu 
allegro  lead  to  the  closing  section,  Prestissimo  in  D  major  (2-2)  time, 
in  which  the  chorus  goes  stark  mad  with  joy  on  the  second  theme,  in 
diminution,  and  some  figures  borrowed  from  the  preceding  section. 
It  is  like  wild  shouting  and  tossing  up  of  hats!  In  the  concluding 
ritornello  the  orchestra  brings  in  the  first  theme  once  more,  in  its 
original  shape  and  in  diminution  at  the  same  time.  As  if  the  composer 
and  every  one  else  had  lost  their  heads  with  jubilation,  the  wood- wind 
closes  with  an  authentic  cadence  (from  dominant  to  tonic)  long  after 
the  strings  and  the  other  wind  instruments  have  finished  their  cadence 
and  got  firmly  settled  on  the  tonic ! ' ' 


Schiller's  text  and  Mr.  Ap thorp's  literal  translation  into  English  are 
here  put  side  by  side : — 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 

Tochter  aus  Elysium 
Wir  betreten  feuer-trunken, 

Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum ! 
Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 

Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  B  ruder, 

Wo  dein  sanfter  Flugel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 

Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 

Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein ! 
Ja,  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 

Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund ! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 

Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund! 


Joy,  beautiful  spark  of  the  gods, 
daughter  from  Elysium, 
we,  fire-drunk,  enter 
thy  sanctuary,  thou  heavenly  one ! 
Thy  magic  binds  together  again 
what  Fashion  has  sternly  sundered; 
all  men  become  brothers 
where  thy  mild  wing  sways. 

He  who  has  won  the  great  throw 
of  being  the  friend  of  a  friend, 
he  who  has  won  a  sweet  wife, 
let  him  mingle  his  rejoicing  (with  ours) ! 
Yes,  he  who  calls  but  a  single  soul 
his  own  on  the  whole  earth; 
and  he  who  has  not  been  able  to  do  this, 
let  him  steal  away  weeping   from    this 
bond. 
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Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
*  An  den  Brusten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 

Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 

Einen  Freund  gepriif t  im  Tod ; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 

Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


All  beings  drink  joy 

at  Nature's  breasts; 

all  good  ones  and  all  wicked 

follow  her  rosy  foot-prints. 

She  gave  us  kisses,  and  the  vine, 

a  friend  proved  in  death; 

voluptuous  pleasure  was  given    to    the 

worm, 
and  the  Cherub  stands  before  God. 


Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 

Durch  des  Himmels  pracht'gen  Plan, 
Laufet,  Briider,  eure  Bahn, 

Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


Glad,  as  His  suns  fly 
through  the  gorgeous  plain  of  heaven, 
run,  brothers,  run  your  path, 
joyfully,  like  a  hero  to  victory. 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 

Briider!  uber'm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen. 
Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 

Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt? 

Such'  ihn  uber'm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Embrace  one  another,  ye  millions! 
this  kiss  to  the  whole  world ! 
Brothers,  above  the  starry  tent 
must  dwell  a  dear  Father. 
Ye  throw  yourselves  down,  ye  millions? 
Hast  thou  an  inkling  of  thy  Creator,  O 

world? 
Seek  Him  above  the  starry  tent! 
Above  stars  must  He  dwell. 
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Bridgeport       Worcester      Springfield      Providence       Newport      Salem 

Lynn       Cambridge       South  Boston       Roxbury      Watertown 

BUNDLES  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 
Full    information    by    Correspondence   for   Bundles   by  Mail  or  Express 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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In  1817  there  was  correspondence  between  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  London  and  Beethoven  with  reference  to  the  latter  visiting  England. 
George  Hogarth  in  "The  Philharmonic  Society"  (London,  1862)  writes: 
"An  offer  was  made  to  him  of  300  guineas  in  consideration  of  his 
coming  to  London  and  superintending  the  production  of  two  sym- 
phonies to  be  composed  by  him  for  the  Society.  In  answer  he  de- 
manded 400  guineas,  150  to  be  paid  in  advance."  One  hundred 
guineas  were  for  travelling  expenses.  "It  appears  from  a  minute  of 
the  Directors  in  August,  18 17,  that  the  previous  offer  was  then  repeated, 
but  the  arrangement  was  not  carried  into  effect,  Beethoven  having 
ultimately  abandoned  the  intention  which  he  at  one  time  entertained 
of  visiting  this  country"  (p.  18). 

We  read  in  Hogarth's  history  (p.  31)  apropos  of  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  March  21,  1825,  when  the 
programme  read:  "New  Grand  Characteristic  Sinfonia,  Ms.  with  vocal 
finale,  the  principal  parts  to  be  sung  by  Madame  Caradori,  Miss  Goodall, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Phillips;  composed  expressly  for  this  Society" ; 
"The  composition  of  this  Symphony  was  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  on  the  10th  of  November,  1822,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
offer  Beethoven  fifty  pounds  for  a  Ms.  symphony,  it  being  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  delivered  during  the  month  of  March  following,  and 
that  the  composer  should  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  after  its  receipt.  The  money  was  immediately  ad- 
vanced, but  the  Symphony  was  not  received  till  long  past  the  stipulated 
time — not,  indeed,  till  after  it  had  been  performed  at  Vienna.  .  .  .  The 
remuneration,  therefore,  received  by  him  from  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety was  not  only  adequate,  but  ample,  considering  that  the  symphony 
had  not  only  been  performed,  but  published  in  score  at  Vienna,  before 
the  Society  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  any  use  of  it." 

Why  did  Beethoven  dedicate  the  symphony  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  why  did  he  allow  the  first  performance  to  be  in  Vienna  after  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  and 

"M  U  S  I  C  O  L  O  N  Y" 

A   colony  of  elect  musical  artists  and  music  lovers  with  a  veritable  paradise  for  its 

Summer  Home. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Miller,  one  of  th*  world's  greatest  throat  specialists  and  musical  authorities, 

writes : 

"My  Dear  Doctor: 

Musicolony  is  a  great  idea,  and  a  more  healthful  and  beautiful  location 
could  not  have  been  selected.  It  presents  such  remarkable  attractions  that  I  want  to 
become  a  member,  and  will  take  shore  lot  No.  28."     (Signed)   F.  E.  MILLER,  M.D. 

F«  fall  particulars,  address  the  New  York  Office  MUSICOLONY.  1   EAST  42nd  STREET 

SEASON  1910-1011 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE    |VI.   H.    HANSON  NEW  YORK 

Exclusive  Management 
PASQUALI.  Coloratura  Soprano  REINHOLD  VON  WARLICH        .         Basso 

Metropolitan  Opera  House        GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr.  .  Tenor 

W.    DALTON- BAKER      .        .         .  Baritone 
GRACIA  RICARDO.  Dramatic  Soprano  ADOLPHE  BORCHARD         .        .       Pianist 

BORIS  HAMBOURG       .        .        .     'Cellist 

ELIZABETH  SHERMAN  CLARK.  Contralto        JOHN  DUNN Violinist 

and  BUSOtSI 
M.  H.  Hanson's  Boston  Recitals  under  management  of  L.  H.  MUDGETT 

Jordan  Hall 
BUSONI February  28 
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received  his  fee?  These  questions  have  not  been  answered.  There  is 
another  singular  thing  about  the  Symphony.  Hogarth  says  the  sum 
of  £50  was  "immediately"  advanced.  The  directors  voted  this  sum 
November  10,  1822;  but  there  is  a  receipt  in  the  British  Museum 
signed  by  Beethoven  and  dated  April  27,  1824,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  £50  for  the  symphony 'composed  for  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Beethoven  dedicated  his  symphony  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
wrote  to  him  early  in  October,  1826:  "The  gracious  permission  of  your 
Majesty  to  dedicate  to  you,  in  all  humility  the  present  work,  affords  me 
great  happiness.  Your  Majesty  is  not  only  the  father  of  your  subjects, 
but  also  the  patron  of  arts  and  sciences;  so  much  the  more,  therefore, 
must  your  gracious  permission  rejoice  me,  as  I  am  myself  fortunate 
enough  to  count  myself,  as  a  citizen  of  Bonn,  amongst  your  subjects. 
I  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  this  work  as  a  trifling  token  of  the  high 
esteem  which  I  entertain  for  your  virtues."  The  king  answered, 
November  25:  "Recognizing  the  value  of  your  compositions,  I  was 
much  pleased  at  receiving  the  new  work  which  you  have  sent  me.  I 
thank  you  for  this  gift,  and  send  you  the  enclosed  diamond  ring  as  a 
token  of  my  sincere  esteem."  The  ring,  sent  probably  to  Prince  Hatz- 
feld,  finally  came  into  Beethoven's  possession.  The  gem  was  not  a 
diamond,  but  a  reddish  stone,  valued  by  the  court  jeweller  at  300  florins 
in  paper  money.  In  a  letter  to  the  Schotts,  the  publishers,  early  in 
1826,  Beethoven  wrote:  "With  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  Sym- 
phony, I  will  let  you  know  my  decision  before  long;  it  was  settled  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  Tsar  Alexander;  but  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  cause  this  delay." 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


Miss  ANNIE  COQLIDGE  BUST'S  »9th  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CLASSES 


Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Evrry  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  orchestra's 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during 
the  season  ("  musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day," —  W  J  Henderson,  New  York  Sun) 
May  be  obtained  by  addressing 
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INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 
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BARITONE 
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Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 
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Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 
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TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 
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TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 
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teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 
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Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 
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ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Yictor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Slnglntf 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 
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400  Washington  Avenue*  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 
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Assistant 
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Secretary 
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Vocal  Instruction 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                           Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz, 
Mahn,  F. 

J 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                        Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz. 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R. 

Fabrizio,  C. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H:           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen, 
Kautzenbach,  W 

C 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder.  A* 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke, 
A.             Smalley, 

J- 
R 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K, 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony.  P. 
Mimart,  P.                       Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Ken  field,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz, 

0 

Hasp. 

Tympanl, 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerqueli,  J. 

A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such*  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

Cohen  &   Hughes,  315  No.  Howard  Street 
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PROGRAMME 


WAGNER 


Prelude  to  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  " 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Funeral  Music,  Act  III.,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" 
Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 


Prelude  to  "Parsifal" 
"A  Siegfried  Idyl" 
Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Prelude  to  " Parsifal" 
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Style  J  "upright"  Grand 
Mahogany  Case  £2  $500 


The  Knabe — the  World's  Best  Piano — is 
the  one  piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep- 
tional durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  Imitated  or  equalled. 

Park  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Established  1837 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg. " 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
T  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  ' Die  Meistersinger. '"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera.         / 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bulow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  programme  was  as.  follows: — 

Part  I. 

Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg  "  (new)   ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  Rubsamen. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  Bulow. 
"O  lieb'  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


"DREAM  OF  EGYPT" 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS'* 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      ....       1 .50  net 

••ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .  '     .       1.00  net 


••THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel         .        .        .        .        .     $1.00  net 

"THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" 

By  E.  Torrace 1.00  net 

"WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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fVlTEK-MASON  &  HAMLIN 


VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  international  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

ifeim&iifaiitlih 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there?"  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent   reputation,  concert -master 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

ifamt&ljamltn 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 

,  1  -  ■  ■    ■■ 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


Part  II. 
''Ritter   Toggenburg,"   Symphony   in   one   movement    (five 

sections) Weissheimcr 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht" Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Friihlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "  Tannhauser " Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."     For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
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R.  VINTON  LANSDALE,  Cashier 
CLINTON   G.  MORGAN.  Asst.  Cashier 


of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 


f  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  B  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

•See  "Les  Maltres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1908),  pp. 
200-210. 
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The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weber ish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring ; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter- theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin' 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry, 
Hofer;  the  Herald,  Patsch;  Ortrud,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa,  Miss 
Agthe.     Liszt  conducted. 

The  tenor  Beck  found  the  first  part  of  "Lohengrin's  narrative"  so 
exhausting  that  he  was  unable  to  sing  the  second;  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Finck's  words,  "Wagner,  judging  that  this  would  probably  be 
the  case  with  most  tenors,  cancelled  this  passage  altogether."  The 
five  additional  verses  are  printed  in  the  original  orchestral  score,  but 
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not  in  the  score  for  voices  and  pianoforte,  nor  in  the  libretto.  The 
whole  narrative  was  sung  at  the  Munich  performance  in  1869  with 
Nachbaur  as  Lohengrin.  Some  of  Wagner's  friends  almost  persuaded 
hirrj  to  change  the  plot,  and  permit  Lohengrin  to  remain  with  Elsa,  just 
as  Dickens  was  persuaded  for  the  sake  of  "a  happy  ending"  to  change, 
and  ruin  in  the  changing,  the  final  chapter  of  "Great  Expectations." 
Beck,  by  the  way,  who,  according  to  Richard  Pohl,  was  wholly  unable 
to  do  justice  to  the  part,  left  the  stage  not  many  years  after  the  first 
performance.* 

It  was  at  Marienbad  in  the  summer  of  1845  that  Wagner  laid  out  the 
scheme  of  "  Lohengrin."  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  the  following  winter, 
and  conceived  some  of  the  melodic  ideas.  He  began  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  opera  with  this  narrative  of  Lohengrin,  "because  the 
monologue  contained  the  most  significant  musical  germs  in  the  whole 
score."  In  the  original  version,  after  the  words  "and  Lohengrin  my 
name,"  the  orchestra  intoned  the  Grail  theme,  the  chorus  treated  the 
theme  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  act  when  the  knight  appears, 
and  then  the  recitation  continued  in  a  manner  analogous  to  first  sec- 
tion. The  third  act  of  "Lohengrin"  was  composed  at  Grossgraufen 
between  September  9,  1846,  and  March  5,  1847;  the  first  act  between 
May  12  and  June  8,  1847;  the  second  act  between  June  18  and  August 

*  Wagner,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  Schindelmeisser,  written  in  1853,  declared  frankly  that  Beck  was  "atrocious." 
Yet  the  Princess  Sayn- Wittgenstein,  who  heard  him  a  few  years  after  the  first  performance,  was  hysterical 
in  praise  of  the  tenor.  Wagner  wished  his  Lohengrin  to  be  "young  and  radiant."  He  wrote  with  reference 
to  one  unhappy  Lohengrin:  "I  had  always  fancied  that  people  must  be  glad  whenever  Lohengrin  but  tread 
the  stage:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  they  were  gladder  when  he  left  it."  For  much  entertaining  matter  concern- 
ing the  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin "  see  W.  A.  Ellis's  Life  of  Wagner:  the  indices  of  the  volumes  are  corn- 
men  dably  full. 
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2  of  the  same  year.  The  Prelude  was  completed  on  August  28,  1847, 
and  the  instrumentation  was  made  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  The  score  was  not  published  for  several  years, — to  quote  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  "Richard  Wagner"  (New  York,  1 901),— "be- 
cause Meser,  who  had  printed  the  previous  works  of  the  composer, 
had  lost  money  by  the  ventures.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  subsequently 
secured  the  score  at  a  small  price,  not  because  they  were  niggardly  in 
offering,  but  because  Wagner's  works  had  no  large  market  value  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  anxious  to  sell,  being  in  his  chronic  condition  of 
financial  embarrassment." 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  concert  was  on  January  17, 
1853,  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Or- 
chestral Pension  Fund.     Julius  Rietz  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  (in  German)  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  New  York,  April  3,  1871.  Adolf 
Neuendorff  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Habel- 
mann;  Telramund,  Vierling;  King  Henry,  Franosch;  the  Herald,  W. 
Formes;  Ortrud,  Mme.  Frederici;  Klsa,  Mme.  Lichtmay.  The  first 
performance  in  Italian  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  March  23,  1874: 
Lohengrin,  Campanini;  Telramund,  del  Puente;  King  Henry,  Nan- 
netti;  the  Herald,  Blum;  Ortrud,  Miss  Cary;  Elsa,  Miss  Nilsson. 

The  first  performance  of  " Lohengrin"  in  Boston  was  in  Italian  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  on  December  14,  1874.  Mr.  Muzio  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows:  Elsa,  Mme.  Albani;  Ortrud,  Miss  Cary;  Lohengrin, 
Carpi;   Telramund,  del  Puente;   the  King,  Scolara;   the  Herald,  Hall. 

The  first  performance  here  in  German  was  on  March  27,  1877.  Mr. 
Neuendorff  conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows :  Elsa,  Mme.  Pappen- 
heim;  Ortrud,  Mme.  Perl;  Lohengrin,  Werrenrath;  Telramund,  Preus- 
ser;  the  King,  Blum;  the  Herald,  W.  Formes. 

The  Finale  of  the  first  act  was  performed  here  "for  the  first  time  in 
America"  at  the  Orchestral  Union  concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor, 
March  26,  1856;  the  "Frauenchor"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  on  January  3,  1855. 

The  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  January  14,  i860,  and  it  was  then  called 
on  the  programme  "First  Introduction  to  'Lohengrin.'" 

Before  the  first  performance  of  the  whole  opera  in  1874,  selections 
from  the  opera  were  sung  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  April  27,  1872,  at  a 
concert  arranged  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Dixey.     The  solo  singers  were  Mrs. 
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Osborne,    Dr.    Langmaid,    and   Mr.    Schlesinger.     The   orchestra   was 
represented  by  Messrs.  Dixey  and  Tucker,  pianists. 


* 


The  Prelude  is  the  development  and  working  out  of  the  Sangreal 
motive.  Berlioz  described  the  composition  as  a  gradual  crescendo 
leading  to  a  shorter  decrescendo.  "Like  the  hero's  career  in  the 
opera,-  says  Mr.  Apthorp,  "it  begins,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  then 
gradually  descends  farther  and  farther  until  it  embraces  all  the  low- 
est tones  of  the  orchestra,  and  then  returns  to  the  clouds  again.  Its 
single  theme  is  developed  in  free  polyphony  by  various  successive  m 
groups  of  instruments,  each  of  which  groups  proceeds  with  free  counter- 
thematic  work  as  the  next  group  enters  with  the  theme.  First  we 
have  the  violins  piano  in  their  higher  register;  then  come  the  flutes, 
oboes  and  clarinets;  then  the  violas,  'cellos,  horns,  bassoons,  and 
double  basses ;  lastly  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  fortissimo;  then 
comes  the  decrescendo,  ending  pianissimo  in  the  high  violins  and  flutes." 
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The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  four 
solo  violins,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Siegfried's  Funeral  Music,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III., 
Scene  2 Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  last 
rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prominent 
leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung  race. 

These  motives  are  named  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  in  the  following 
order : — 

"I.  The  Volsung  Motive  (slow  and  solemn  in  horns  and  tubas, 
repeated  by  clarinets  and  bassoons). 

"II.  The  Death-Motive  (crashing  C  minor  chords  in  brass,  strings, 
and  kettledrums,  interspersed  with  running  passages  in  triplets  in  the 
lower  strings). 

"III.  The  Motive  of  the  Volsungs'  Heroism  (slow  and  stately, 
in  tubas  and  horns). 

"  IV.  The  Motive  of  Sympathy*  (worked  up  in  imitation  in  wood- 
wind and  horns),  merging  soon  into: — 

"V.     The  Love-Motive  (in  the  oboe). 

' '  (The  bass  under  these  last  two  motives  is  a  further  development  of 
the  Volsung-Motive,  which  is  carried  on  for  five  measures  more  in  the 
double-basses,  bass-clarinet,  bassoons,  and  bass  and  contra-bass  tubas, 
against  the  running  triplet  figure  from  the  Death-Motive  in  the  violins.) 

"VI.     The  S word-Motive  (in  the  trumpet). 

"VII.  The  Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death  (the  crashing 
chords  of  the  Death-Motive  in  the  major  mode;  the  full  orchestra). 

"VIII.  The  Siegfried-Motive  (in  the  horns  and  bass-trumpet; 
afterwards  in  the  trumpets). 

"IX.  The  Motive  of  Siegfried  the  Hero  (a  rhythmic  modifica- 
tion of  'Siegfried's  horn-call,'  in  all  the  brass). 

"X.     The  Brunnhilde-MotivE  (in  the  clarinet  and  English-horn). 

"Of  all  these  the  only  one  which  keeps  constantly  recurring  in  one 
form  or  another  is  the  Death-Motive,  either  in  its  original  minor  shape, 
or  else  in  the  major  mode  as  the  'Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death.' 

"This  music  on  Siegfried's  death  comes  to  no  definite  close  in  the 

*  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  (Siegfried's  father  and  mother)  in  the  first  scene  of  Die  Walkiire. 
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drama  itself,  but  merges  gradually  into  the  third,  and  final,  scene  of  the 
«,ct,  which  ends  with  Brunnhilde's  dying  speech  over  the  hero's  remains, 
her  self-immolation,  and  the  mystic  shadowing  forth  of  Ragnarok,  or 
the  Dusk  of  the  Gods  (Gdtterddmmerung) ,  from  which  the  drama  takes 
its  name."* 

"Dusk  of  the  Gods"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festival 
Theatre  in  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Sieg- 
fried, Georg  Unger;  Gunther,  Bugen  Gura;  Hagen,  Gustav  Siehr;  Al- 
berich,  Carl  Hill;  Briinnhilde,  Amalia  Friedrich-Materna ;  Waltraute, 
Luise  Jaide;  The  Three  Norns,  Johanna  Jachmann- Wagner,  Josephine 
Scheffsky,  Friedericke  Grtin;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Iyilli  Lehmann, 
Marie  Lehmann,  Minna  Lammert.     Hans  Richter  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  January  25,  1888.  Siegfried,  Albert  Niemann; 
Gunther,  Adolf  Robinson;  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer;  Alberich,  Rudolph  von 
Milde;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Gutrune,  Auguste  Seidl-Kraus; 
Woglinde,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Willgunde,  Marianne  Brandt,  Flosshilde, 
Louise  Meisslinger  (the  Three  Rhine  Maidens) .  Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
The  Waltraute  and  Norn  scenes  were  omitted.  They  were  first  given 
at  the  Metropolitan,  January  24,  1899.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was 
then  the  Waltraute,  also  one  of  the  Norns.  The  other  Norns  were  Olga 
Pevny  and  Louise  Meisslinger. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April 
5,  1889.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Siegfried,  Paul  Kalisch;  Gunther, 
Joseph  Beck;  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Gutrune, 
Louise  Meisslinger;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Felicie 
Kaschoska,  Hedwig  Reil.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 

The  original  text  of  "  Gotterdammerung  "  was  written  in  1848,  and  the 
title  was  "Siegfrieds  Tod."  This  text  was  remodelled  before  1855. 
The  score  was  completed  in  1874. 

This  funeral  march  music  entitled  "Siegfried's  Death"  was  played 
in  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas'  Orchestra,  February  19,  1877. 

*  See  towards  the  end  of  the  notice  of  "Brunnhilde's  dying  speech." 
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Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  ' '  Tristan  and  Isolde ' '  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  ' '  action  in  three  acts ' '  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;  *  the  first  performance  in  Amer- 
ica was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1,  i886;f 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1, 

i895-t 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
programme  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "through  the  favor  of  the 
composer."  The  Prelude  was* also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1 ,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  programme 
of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

J  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 


* 
*  * 


The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two  chief 
themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a  vol- 
uptuous theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 


ORIGINAL   GERMAN. 

Mild  und  leise 
wie  er  lachelt, 
wie  das  Auge 
hold  er  offnet: 
seht  ihr's  Freunde, 
sah't  ihr's  nicht? 
Imme'r  lichter 
wie  er  leuchtet, 
Stern-umstrahlet 
hoch  sich  hebt: 
seht  ihr's  nicht? 
Wie  das  Herz  ihm 
muthig  schwillt, 
voll  und  hehr 
im  Busen  quillt, 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars :  do  ye  not 
see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his 
bosom,  how  sweet  breath  is  gently 
wafted  from  his  lips,  ecstatically 
tender: — Friends,  look, — feel  ye  and 
see  ye  it  not? — Do  I  alone  hear  this 
lay'  which  so  wondrously  and  softly," 
ecstatically     complaining,     all-saying, 

*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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wie  den  Lippen 
wonnig  mild 
siisser  Athem 
sanft  entweht: — 
Freunde,  seht, — 
fiihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht?— 
Hore  ich  nur 
diese  Weise, 
die  so  wunder- 
voll  und  leise, 
Wonne  klagend, 
Alles  sagend, 
mild  versohnend 
aus  ihm  tonend, 
in  mich  dringet, 
auf  sich  schwinget, 
hold  erhallend 
um  mich  klinget? 
Heller  schallend, 
mich  umwallend, 
sind  es  Wellen 
sanfter  Liifte? 
sind  es  Wolken 
wonniger  Diifte? 
Wie  sie  schwellen, 
mich  umrauschen, 
soil  ich  athmen, 
soil  ich  lauschen? 
Soil  ich  schlurfen, 
untertauchen, 
suss  in  Diiften 
mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 
in  des  Welt-Athems 
wehenden  All— 
ertrinken — 
versinken — 
unbewusst — 
hochste  Lust ! 


gently  reconciling,  sounds  forth  from 
him  and  penetrates  me,  soars  aloft, 
and  sweetly  ringing  sounds  around 
me?  As  it  sounds  clearer,  billowing 
about  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes? 
Is  it  clouds  of  ecstatic  perfume?  As 
they  swell  and  roar  around  me,  shall 
I  breathe?  shall  I  hearken?  Shall 
I  sip,  dive  under,  sweetly  exhale  my- 
self away  in  odors?  In  the  billowing 
surge,  in  the  resounding  echo,  in  the 
World-breath's  waving  All — to  drown 
— to   sink — unconscious — highest   joy ! 


[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's 
Leiche.  Grosse  Running  und  Ent- 
nickheit  unter  den  Umstehenden.] 


{Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


* 
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I. 


/      Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse: — 


' 


Oh,  how  gently 
He  is  smiling, 
See  his  eyelids 
Open  softly, 
See  how  brightly 
He  is  shining! 
See,  you,  friends — 
Oh,  see  you  not? 

Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant, 

Lifts  himself, 

All  clothed  in  starlight! 

See,  you,  friends — 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

How  his  mighty  heart 

Is  swelling, 

Calm,  and  happy 

In  his  breast! 

From  his  lips 

How  sweet  an  incense 

Softly  breathes! 

Oh,    hearken,    friends — 

Hear  ye  nothing, 

Feel  ye  naught! 

It  is  I  alone 

That  listen 

To  this  music 

Strangely  gentle, 

Love-persuading, 


Saying  all  things; 
To  this  music 
From  him  coming, 
Through  me  like 
A  trumpet  thrilling, 
Round  me  like 
An  oceaii  surging, 
O'er  me  like 
An  ocean  flowing! 

Are  these  waves 
About  me  breezes? 
Are  these  odors 
Fragrant  billows? 
How  they  gleam 
And  sing  about  me! 
Shall  I  breathe, 
Oh,  shall  I  listen? 
Shall  I  drink, 
Oh,  shall  I  dive, 
Deep  beneath  them — 
Breathe  my  last? 
In  the  billows, 
In  the  music, 
In  the  world's 
Great  whirlwind — lost 
Sinking, 
Drowning,  * 
Dreamless, 
Blest. 


*    * 


Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
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laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder-world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?" 

/ 


Prelude  to  "Parsifal" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  23,  1813;    died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Parsifal,"  "a  stage-consecration  festival  play"  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  patrons,  July  26,  1882.  The  first  public  performance  was  on  July 
30,  1882.  Parsifal,  Hermann  Winkelmann;  Amfortas,  Theodor 
Reichmann;  Titurel,  August  Kindermann;  Klingsor,  Karl  Hill; 
Gurnemanz,  Kmil  Scaria;  Kundry,  Amalie  Materna.  Hermann  Levi 
conducted.  Wagner's  version  of  the  story  of  Percival,  Parzival,  or, 
as  he  prefers,  Parsifal,  is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  no  need  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Prelude  to  this  music- drama  of  telling  the  simple  tale  or 
pondering  its  symbolism.  The  ethical  idea  of  the  drama  is  that 
enlightenment  coming  through  conscious  pity  brings  salvation.  The 
clearest  and  the  sanest  exposition  of  the  Prelude  is  that  included  by 
Maurice  Ku'fferath  in  his  elaborate  essay,   "Parsifal"   (Paris:    Fisch- 
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bacher,  1890).  I  here  give  portions  of  this  exposition  in  a  condensed 
form. 

The  Leit-motiv  system  is  here  followed  rigorously.  The  Leit-motiv 
is  a  well-defined  melody,  or  a  rhythmic  and  melodic  figure,  sometimes 
even  a  simple  succession  of  harmonies,  which  serve  to  characterize 
an  idea  or  a  sentiment  and,  combined  in  various  ways,  form,  by  repe- 
tition, juxtaposition,  or  development,  the  thread  of  the  musical  speech. 

The  Prelude  of  "Parsifal"  presents  at  once  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  characteristic  themes  of  the  music-drama  that  follows; 
and,  as  do  all  Wagnerian  preludes,  it  plunges  the  hearer  into  the  par- 
ticular atmosphere  of  the  play. 

Without  preparation  the  Prelude  opens  with  a  broad  melodic  phrase, 
which  is  sung  later  in  the  great  religious  scene  of  the  first  act,  during 
the  mystic  feast,  The  Lord's  Supper.- 

Take  and  drink  of  my  blood, 
"Tis  of  our  love  the  token, 
Take  of  my  body  and  eat, 
'Twas  for  sinners  once  broken. 

This  phrase  is  sung,  at  first  without  accompaniment,  in  unison  by 
violins,  'cellos,  English  horn,  clarinet,  bassoon,  sehr  langsam  (Lento 
assai),  A-flat  major,  4-4.  "No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  by  this  theme,  when  the  first  note,  in  vague  tonality,  arises 
from  the  hidden  orchestra  at  Bayreuth  as  from  an  unknown,  mysteri- 
ous distance."  This  motive  is  repeated  by  trumpet,  oboes,  and  half 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  unison  against  rising  and  falling  arpeg- 
gios in  the  violas  and  remaining  violins,  repeated  chords  for  flutes, 
clarinets,  and  English  horn,  and  sustained  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
horns.  This  theme  is  known  as  the  motive  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
second  phrase  of  the  motive  is  given  out  and  repeated  as  before. 

Without  any  other  transition  than  a  series  of  broken  chords,  the 
trombones  and  the  trumpets  give  out  the  second  theme,  the  Grail 
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"Tone,  Technique  a?id  Temperament — all  three  for  me!" 

— Mischa  Etesian. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 
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motive,  because  it  serves  throughout  the  music-drama  to  character- 
ize the  worship  of  the  holy  relic.  It  is  a  very  short  theme,  which 
afterwards  will  enter  constantly,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  other  themes,  often  modified  in  rhythm,  but  preserving 
always  its  characteristic  harmonies.  As  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson 
says:  "The  second  theme  of  the  Prelude  is  that  of  the  Grail  itself, 
which  is  here  presented  to  us  in  a  different  musical  aspect  from  that 
of  the  'Lohengrin'  score.  There  the  Grail  was  celebrated  as  a  potency 
by  which  the  world  was  aided,  while  here  it  is  brought  before  us  as 
the  visible  embodiment  of  a  faith,  the  memento  of  a  crucified  Saviour." 
This  theme  is  not  original  with  Wagner.  The  ascending  progression 
of  sixths,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  theme,  is  found  in  the 
Saxon  liturgy  and  is  in  use  to-day  in  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden. 
Mendelssohn  employed  it  in  the  "Reformation"  symphony:  there- 
fore, zealous  admirers  of  Mendelssohn  have  accused  Wagner  of  plagi- 
arism. The  two  masters,  who  knew  Dresden  well,  probably  were 
struck  by  the  harmonic  structure  of  this  conclusion,  and  they  used 
it,  each  in  his  own*  way.  Any  one  can  have  a  personal  right  to  this 
simple  formula.  The  true  inventor  of  the  "Amen"  is  unknown. 
The  formula  has  been  attributed  to  Silvani.  Its  harmonic  nature 
would  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  there 
are  analogous  progressions  in  Palestrina's  masses.  The  Grail  motive 
is  repeated  twice. 

Then,  and  again  without  transition,  but  with  a  change  of  tempo  to 
6-4,  comes  the  third  motive,  that  of  Belief.  Here,  too,  is  a  well- 
defined  and  developed  melody  of  six  measures.  The  initial  figure 
is  repeated  every  two  measures  with  ever-changing  harmonies  and  a 
conclusion  in  the  last  measure.  The  brass  first  proclaims  it,  and 
there  are  two  different  repetitions,  as  a  categorical  affirmation.  The 
melody  is  then  developed. 

The  strings  take  up  the  Grail  theme.  The  Belief  motive  reappears 
four  times  in  succession,  in  different  tonalities:  at  first  it  is  heard 
from  flutes  and  horns;  then  from  the  strings;  then  from  the  brass 
(fortissimo  and  in  9-4),  with  a  prolongation  of  certain  notes,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  tremulous  strings;     the  fourth  time,   and  softly, 
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from  wood-wind  instruments.  ''An  orchestral  hearing  is  necessary 
for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  expression  which  the  nuances 
and  the  diversity  of  the  instrumentation  give  to  this  phrase,  now 
energetic  and  even  savage,  now  caressing  or  mysterious,  mystic,  as 
it  is  in  turn  proclaimed  by  the  brass,  spoken  by  strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments,  or  sung  by  children's  voices  as  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act,  where  it  has  an  important  part  in  the  sanctuary  scene." 

A  roll  of  drums  on  A-flat  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  double- 
basses,  giving  the  contra  F.  The  first  motive,  the  "Lord's  Sup- 
per," enters  first  (wood- wind,  afterward  in  the  violoncellos).  This 
time  the  motive  is  not  completed.  Wagner  stops  at  the  third  meas- 
ure and  takes  a  new  subject,  which  is  repeated  several  times  with 
increasing  expression  of  sorrow.  There  is,  then,  a  fourth  theme 
derived  from  the  Lord's  Supper  motive.  The  first  two  measures, 
which  are  found  in  simpler  form  and  without  the  appoggiatura  in  the 
Supper  theme,  will  serve  hereafter  to  characterize  more*  particularly 
the  Holy  Lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  and  also  caused  the 
wound  of  Amfortas, — the  lance  that  drew  the  sacred  blood  which  was 
turned  into  the  communion  wine;  the  lance  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Klingsor,  the  Magician. 

At  the  moment  when  this  fourth  theme,  which  suggests  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  Amfortas,  bursts  forth  from  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  Prelude  has  its  climax.  This  Prelude,  like  unto  that  of  "Lohen- 
grin," is  developed  by  successive  degrees  until  it  reaches  a  maximum 
of  expression,  and  thenjthere  is  a  diminuendo  to  pianissimo. 

Thus  the  synthesis  of  the -whole  drama  has  been  clearly  exposed. 
That  which  remains  is  only  a  peroration,  a  logical,  necessary  con- 
clusion, brought  about  by  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  different  themes. 
It  is  by  the  sight  of  suffering  that  Parsifal  learns  pity  and  saves  Am- 
fortas. It  is  the  motive  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  signifies  both  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice;  that  is  to  say,  Love,  and  Love  is  the  conclusion. 
The  last  chords  of  the  expiring  lament  lead,  back  gently  to  the  first 
two  measures  of  the  Lord's  Supper  motive,  which,  repeated  from  octave 
to  octave  on  a  pedal  (E-flat),  end  in  a  series  of  ascending  chords,  a 
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prayer,    or    a    supplication.     Is  there  hope?     The    drama    gives    the 
answer  to  this  question  full  of  anguish. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,   and 


strings. 


The  first   performance  in   Boston  was   at  a  concert   of  the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Henschel,  November  n,  1882. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyi/'  . Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult^ 
was  married  to  Hans  von  Billow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They 
were  divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dres- 
den, January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Bulow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869' 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My  house, 
too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there  blooms 
for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call  Siegfried 
Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this  at  last  has 
|iallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the  25th  of  the 
month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried  Richard. 
My  son !     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me ! ' ' 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  every  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.     She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
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and  vigorous  boy,  wliom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried' :  he  is  now  grow- 
ing, together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which  at  last 
has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  'we  get  along  without  the  world,  from 
which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I  trust, 
approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit  until  I  can 
introduce  to  you  the  mother,  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife"  (Finck's 
Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246). 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife.  It 
was  first  performed  as  a  morning  serenade,  December  24,*  1871,  on  the 
steps  of  the  villa  at  Triebschen,  by  a  small  orchestra  of  players  collected 
from  Zurich  and  Lucerne.  Wagner  conducted.  Hans  Richter,  who 
played  the  trumpet  in  the  performance,  had  led  the  rehearsals  at  Lucerne. 
The  children  of  Cosima  called  the  Idyl  the  "Steps  Music." 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music  drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music  drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll,"  is 
scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon,  and 
strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses),  with 
a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Friedens- 
melodie, "  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from  the 
love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried, "  at  Brunnhilde's  words,  " Ewig 
war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem  Heil!" 
(I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning  ecstacy — but 
ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  independent  of 
that  in  the  music  drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments  gradually  enter. 
The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase  of  the  slumber  mo- 
tive in  the  last  scene  of  "Die  Walkiire. "  This  phrase  is  continued  by 
oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme  appears  in  the 
basses,  and  reaches  a  piu  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 

*  Ramann  says  that  Cosima  Liszt  was  born  at  Bellagio,  "at  Christmas,"  1837.  Chamberlain  and 
Dannreuther  give  1870  as  the  year  of  composition  of  the  Idyl;  but  see  Richard  Pohl's  statement  in  the 
MusikalischesWochenblattol  1877  (p.  245). 
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or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh'  meine  Angst!"  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror!)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in  the 
violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This  short 
theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "  World- treasure  "  motive  in  Briinnhilde's  speech 
to  Siegfried,— " O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!"  (O  Siegfried, 
thou  glorious  one !  Treasure  of  the  world !) , — which  is  sung  first  by  the 
wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out  by  strings,  and  then 
combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn  theme 
with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben. "  There  is  a  mass  of 
trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's  "Ein 
herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before  me), 
'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and,  after 
there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the  first 
two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet  sounds 


the  forest  bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  developed,  alone 
or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more,  and  the  first  two 
themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl"  was  performed  at  Mannheim  in  December,  1871, 
and  at  Meiningen  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  work  was  published  in 
February,  1878,  and  the  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a 
Bilse  concert  in  Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February  of  that  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Reimann  the  music  drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so 
little  known  that  a  Berlin  critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second 
act.  So  Mr.  Henry  Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in 
1889,  in  which  he  showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser" 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mi tterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar,  Risse ;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bol ten;  Reimar,  Brandt ;  KHsabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 


SCHOOL    OF    EXPRESSION 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  YEAR  S.  S.  CUDDY,  Ph.D„  LittD.,  Presidenl 

SPECIAL  COURSES  in  the  Art  and  Uses  of  the  Spoken  Word, 
including  correction  of  Faults  of  VOICE,  SPEECH,  and  ACTION 

The  Oldest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  the  SpoKen  Word 

in  the  World 

For  Prospectus,  letters  of  endorsement,  annual  catalogue,  and  information  concerning 

DIPLOMA  COURSES 
Address  THE  REGISTRAR,  301  Pierce  Building 

Office  Hour,  3-4,  daily  COPLEY  SQVABE,  BOSTON 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1910-1911. 


Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  November 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  December 
Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

Mr.  Anton  Witek,  February- 
Symphony  No.  9,  with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 
Madame  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  Miss  Janet  Spencer, 

Mr.  Daniel  Beddoe,  Mr.  Claude   Cunningham,  February 
Oratorio  Society  of  Baltimore 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  December 

Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  December 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95  January 

HumpErdinck 

Prelude  to  ' '  Hansel  und  Gretel ' '     -  Januar}1- 

Lalo 

Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 

Mozart 

Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"   and  Aria,  "Flown  Forever,"  from   "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro"  Madame  Melba,  November 

Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27  November 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24  January 

Strube 

Comed}r  Overture,  "Puck"  November 

(First  time  here.) 

Thomas 

Mad  Scene  from  "Hamlet"  Madame  Melba,  November 

Tschaikowsky 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  December 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  March 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  March 

Funeral  Music  from  "  Gotterdammerung  "  March 

Prelude  and  "Love  Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  March 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  March 

"Siegfried  Idyl"  March 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser"  March 
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LEWANDOS 
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With     Pure      Soap     and     Water       T  W^ TKkT  A  1\JF\ f\ C 
and  without  Bleaching  Powders       MJmIj  If  i\l^l JJ V#l3 

Washington  Shop 
1337  G  STREET  North  West  Colorado  Building 

Telephone  Main  3 

Philadelphia  Shop 
1633  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Telephones  Bell  Spruce  4679  Keystone  Race  907 
BOSTON   SHOPS 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street 

New  York  Albany  Rochester  Hartford  New  Haven 

Bridgeport      Worcester       Springfield      Providence       Newport       Salem 

Lynn       Cambridge       South  Boston       Roxbury       Watertown 

BUNDLES  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 

Full    information    by    Correspondence   for   Bundles   by  Mail  or  Express 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


SEASON  1911-1912 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its  usual 
series  of  five  concerts  in  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Baltimore, 
during  the  season  of  1911-1912.  The  dates  are  as 
follows: 

I  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS 

November  8 

December  6 

January  1 0 

February  2  1 

March  20 

At  8.15 


3d 


The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was.  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  187 1,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 


* 
*  * 


The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
OpeYa,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 


a 


U  S  i  C  0  L  0  N  Y" 


A    colony  of  elect  musical  artists  and  music  lovers  with  a  veritable  paradise  for  its 

Summer  Home. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Miller,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  throat  specialists  and  musical  authorities, 

writes : 

"My  Dear  Doctor: 

Musicolony  is  a  great  idea,  and  a  more  healthful  and  beautiful  location 
could  not  have  been  selected.  It  presents  such  remarkable  attractions  that  I  want  to 
become  a  member,  and  will  take  shore  lot  No.  28. "     (Signed)   F.  E.  MILLER,  M.D. 

For  full  particulars,  address  the  New  York  Office  .       MUSICOLONY.  1   EAST  42nd  STREET 


437  FIFTH  AVENUE 


SEASON  1910-1911 

M.  H.HANSON 

Exclusive  Management 


NEW  YORK 


PASQUALI.  Coloratura  Soprano 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 

GRACIARICARDO.  Dramatic  Soprano 


REINHOLD  VON  WARLICH 
GEORGE  HARRIS.  Jr. 
W.   DALTON- BAKER     . 
ADOLPHE  BORCHARD 
BORIS  HAMBOURG       . 
ELIZABETH  SHERMAN  CLARK.  Contralto        JOHN  DUNN     . 

and  BUSONI 


Basso 

Tenor 

Baritone 

Pianist 

•Cellist 

Violinist 
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LYRIG  THEATRE 


BERNHARD    ULRICH, 
Manager 


LARGEST   SEATING  CAPACITY 
IN    BALTIMORE 


Long  Distance  Telephone, 
Mount  Vernon  8 


FIRST    CLASS 
ATTRACTIONS    ONLY 
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The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  HorselJiere  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  B  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 


Miss  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  BUST'S  i9th  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CLASSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not.  Music  taught 
in  Froebelian  principles  of  education. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  orchestral 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during 
the  season  ("  musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day," —  W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York  Sun) 
May  be  obtained  by  addressing 

FKICL  W.U"       SYMPHONY^HALL 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


SOPRANO 


Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Manner 
1   West  34th  Street,  New  York        Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


W  I  L  L  I  AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  Weat  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musk. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  Ootober  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


IILFRIED  KLAMROTH 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it. ' ' 

STUDIO,  11 1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SINGING 

At  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

"Six  weeks  daily  lessons,"  July  1  to  August  15 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

AND  ADVANCED  SINGERS 

Write  for  terms 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetb 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

Bel  Canto   ' 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Yictor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall        •  Manhattan 

400  Washington  A  venae*  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


f  ragratmnp  a  of  % 
FIRST     CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  10 

AT  8.15 

AND  THE 

FIRST    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  12 

AT  2,30 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY     PHILIP    HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED   GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona  "  Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 

(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA   AND   ABROAD 


Fratj    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 
Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At   present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


America-Concert 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 
Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS      So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 
Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 


Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence    New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Le 

Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss  BERTHA  CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.         LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of    the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Memberof 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan   Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 

cture  Etc.-Abroad 

Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.    FRANCIS    ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.    FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

•Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of   Music   at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

M^.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    \A/Atf         I  \AfUITMCV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

of  pupils  of  WIVI-    L.I    YV  PI  I  I  iM  EL  Y  ford    Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  .exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief     voice    instructor     at      the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist  with  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz, 
Mahn,  F. 

J. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A.  . 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen, 
Kautzenbach,  W 

C. 

' 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.           Warnke, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley,  A.             Smalley, 

J- 

R. 

Basses, 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
»             Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba 

. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C                  Lorenz, 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

0 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J,  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Store     .     524  Fulton  Street 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        ....       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  10 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 

Rachmaninoff      ....         Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo. —  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

"IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Isouard 


Bach 


Mozart 
Beethoven  . 


Air  of  The'rese,  "Ah!  pour  moi  quelle  peine  extreme" 
from  "Jeannot  et  Colin"  (Act  III.,  No.  10) 

Brandenburg  Concerto,  No.  3,  in  G  major,  for  Three  Violins, 

Three  Violas,  Three  Violoncellos,  and  Bass 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Allegro. 

Recitative,  "Misero!  o  sogno,"  and  Air,  "Aura,  che 
intorno,"  for  Tenor  (K.  431) 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


The  two  Harpsichords  used  in  the  Brandenburg  Concerto  are  lent  by 
Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 


SOLOIST 

Miss  GERALDINE  FARRAR 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Style  J  "upright"  Grand 
Mahogany  Case  £5  $500 


The  Knabe  —  the  World's  Best  Piano — is 
the  one  piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep- 
tional durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equalled. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 


® 
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Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;   now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  TaneiefT,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare -drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood- wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


•■  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  •• 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS'* 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      .        .        .  1 .50  net 

"ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


"THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

••THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS •' 

By  E.  Torrace 1.00  net 

••WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


ifa0it&2|»mlm 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  'word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  'with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on\ 
Application* 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

3J3  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St,),  NEW  YORK 


There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.     There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune; 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.     A  final  blast  of 


C.  SCH1RMER,  3  EAST  43d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TWO  NEW  SONG  CYCLES 


IN  SAN  NAZARO 

Cycle  of  Four  Songs  for  Mezzo  Soprano  or 
Baritone  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Words  by 
William  Hervey  Woods 

Music  by 
R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN 

Not  since  the  publication  ">f  Von  Fielitz's  ELI- 
LAND  has  a  lyric  cycle  oeen  presented  to  the 
song-loving  public  that  can  show  such  a  tenderly 
beautiful  melodic  treatment  of  a  similar  theme. 

Net  $1.25 


CHANSONS   INTIMES 

Les  Poemes  par 
Jean  Moreas 

La  Musique  par 

CARL  ENGEL 

Traductions  anglaises  par 
H.  W.  LOOMISet  HENRY  Q.  CHAPMAN 

An  art-work  of  the  finest,  and  one  that  will 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  cultured  taste  of  the 
true  music-lover. 

Price  $1.25,  net 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IylSZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Oueen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

W&t  PaMum  ipano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked", claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 


Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  COMPANY 

DITSON  BUILDING 

8  EAST  34TH  STREET 
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the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  April  1,  1873,  on 
an  estate  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod.  His  musical  instinct  was 
discovered  at  an  early  age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  he 
left  this  conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied 
the  pianoforte,  first  with  Zvireff ,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  com- 
position were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the 
highest  honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  com- 
position, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "  Aleko  "  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).  He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoff's  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,.  April  19.     In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
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a  pianist,  and  in  1907  he  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was'appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  ne  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  11,  1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklinoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  19 10,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto, 
D  minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he.  was  the 
pianist. 
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His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows : — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
(1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor);  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22 ;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902) ;  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 


BELASCO  THEATRE,  44th  STREET,  near  BROADWAY 

Fourth  Season,  1910-1911 

CLARA  AND  DAVID  MANNES 

ANNOUNCE 

I        THREE  SONATA  RECITALS 

On  SUNDAY  EVENINGS,  at  8.30 
November  20  December  18  January  29 

Sonatas  by  Biber,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bach,  Corelli, 
Enesco  (first  time),  Schumann,  and  Schubert. 

Steinway  Piano  used. 

Subscription  tickets  for  series  of  three  Recitals,  $4.00,  $3.00,  $1.50,  at  1  West  34th 
Street,  Room  1103. 

Direction,  Mrs.  Frances  Seaver 
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Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  was  born  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  February  28, 
1882.  She  sang  as  a  child  in  school,  and  took  part  in  an  amateur  per- 
formance of  "Market  Day"  in  the  Melrose  City  Hall  in  1894.  Her 
first  singing  teacher  was  the  late  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  of  Boston.  Miss 
Farrar  sang  in  a  concert  in  Boston  "Una  voce  poco  fa"  from  Rossini's 
"Barber  of  Seville"  and  the  Polacca  in  "Mignon"  when  she  was  thir- 
teen years  old.  After  studying  singing  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington,— Miss  Emma  Thursby  was  one  of  her  teachers,- — she  went  to 
Europe,  took  lessons  for  a  short  time  in  Paris  with  Mr.  Trabadello, 
and  later  studied  in  Berlin,  first  with  Mr.  Graziani  and  then  with 
Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann. 

Miss  Farrar  made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  at  the  Berlin  Royal 
Opera  House,  October  15,  1901,  as  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  "Faust," 
and  was  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  company.  She  sang  the  first 
season  in  Italian.  Her  rise  was  a  rapid  one,  and  her  reputation  soon 
spread  throughout  Europe.  She  has  sung  in  the  Royal  Theatre  of 
Stockholm,  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Warsaw,  the  Prinz  Regenten  The- 
ater at  Munich,  at  Monte  Carlo, — where  she  created  the  leading  part 
in  Mascagni's  "Arnica"  (March  17,  1905)  and  Margarita  in  Saint- 
Saens's  "L'Ancetre"  (February,  1906), — in  Paris,  and  in  other  Euro- 
pean cities. 

Her  time  has  been  divided  between  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House, 
the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York.     She  has  been  appointed  Kammersangerin  in  Berlin. 

Her  first  appearance  in  opera  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metro- 
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poli tan  Opera  House,  New  York,  November  26,  1906,  as  Juliet  in 
Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

She  has  sung  since  in  Boston  as  follows: — 

Operatic:  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  "Faust,"  April  1,  1907,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Her 
first  appearance  here. 

Cho-Cho-San  in  Puccini's  "Madama  Butterfly,"  April  3,  1907, 
Boston  Theatre;  March  29,    19 10,  Boston  Opera  House. 

Elisabeth  in  Wagner's  "Tannhauser,"  April  5,  1907,  Boston  Theatre. 

Nedda  in  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  April  6,  1907,  Boston  Theatre. 

Mimi  in  Puccini's  "La  Boheme,"  April  7,  1908,  as  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Zerlina  in  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,  April  9,  1908,  Boston  Theatre. 

Mignon  in  Thomas's  opera,  April  11,  1908,  Boston  Theatre. 

Floria  Tosca  in  Puccini's  "Tosca,"  as  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  in  the  Boston  Opera  House,  January  14,  19 10, 
April  2,  1910. 

Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  6,  1909:  Gretry,  air  of  Lucette,  "  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  ma  soeur 
aime,"  from  "Silvain";  Debussy,  Recitative  and  Aria  of  Azael  from 
"1/ Enfant  Prodigue." 

Miscellaneous  Concerts:  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  morning  musi- 
cale,  January  13,  1908;  Symphony  Hall,  January  27,  1908,  with  Miss 
Olive  Whiteley,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist;  with  the 
Apollo  Club  in  Symphony  Hall,  November  9,  1908;  with  orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  January  23,  1909;  with  Mme.  Samaroff  and  orchestra 
in  Symphony  Hall,  October  16,  1909. 
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Air,  "Ah!    pour  moi  qubu*B -peine  extreme"  prom  "Jeannot  et 
Colin,"  Act  III.,  No.  10 Niccou)  Isouard 

(Born  on  the  Island  of  Malta,  December  6,  1775;    died  at  Paris,  March  23,  1818.) 

"Jeannot  et  Colin,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
fitienne,  music  by  Isouard,  was  produced  at  the  OpeYa-Comique,  Paris, 
October  17,  18 14.  The  score  of  the  opera  was  dedicated  to  Monsieur 
Hyppolite  de  Eyvri. 

This  air  is  sung  by  Therese.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

F  major,  2-4,  Adagio. 

Ah!   pour  moi  quelle  peine  extreme, 
J'ai  perdu  l'ami  de  mon  cceur; 
II  faut  aimer  autant  que  j'aime 
Pour  bien  juger  de  mon  douleur. 

Colin !     Quelle  souffrance ! 
I^a  grandeur  et  1' opulence 
Btaient  pour  moi  sans  attraits. 
Je  desire  ta  presence, 
Seul  tu  causes  mes  regrets! 

Refrain. 
Ah !  pour  moi,  etc. 

II  reviendra,  ma  voix  l'appelle, 
II  reviendra,  toujours  fidele. 
II  voudrait  faire  mon  bonheur. 
Cet  espoir,  espoir  enivre  mon  coeur! 

Refrain,  2  fois. 
La  grandeur  et  l'opulence,  etc. 

Ah,  what  extreme  sorrow  is  mine!  I  have  lost  my  own  sweetheart.  Only  one 
that  loves  as  I  love  can  know  my  grief.  Colin!  what  suffering  1  Wealth  and  high 
station  had  no  charm  for  me.     I  long  for  your  presence;  you  alone  cause  me  regret. 

He  will  return;  my  voice  summons  him;  he  will  return,  faithful  as  ever.  He 
surely  wishes  my  happiness,  and  this  hope  cheers  my  heart. 

The  subject  of  the  libretto  is  derived  from  "Jeannot  and  Colin,"  a 
satirical  tale  by  Voltaire,  written  in  1764.  Voltaire  took  the  idea  from 
a  fable  of  the  Abbe  Jean  Louis  Aubert  (1 731-18 14).  In  Voltaire's 
story,  Jeannot,  who  becomes  suddenly  the  Marquis  de  La  Jeannotiere, 
forgets  his  friend  Colin,  who  remains  the  village  coppersmith.  Jeannot 
has  a  tutor,  and  assumes  fine  airs.     He  dreams  of  an  advantageous 
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marriage,  and  is  about  to  wed  a  widow  of  little  property  when  he 
learns  that  he  is  again  penniless.  But  surely  his  betrothed  will  remain 
faithful.  He  rushes  to  her,  and  she  is  closeted  with  a  young  officer. 
The  widow  offers  to  take  Jeannot's  mother  into  her  service,  and  the 
officer  offers  him  a  place  in  his  company.  Jeannot  consults  his  tutor. 
"Do  as  I  have  done:  teach  children."  "But  you  have  not  taught  me 
anything,"  answers  Jeannot.  A  wit  tells  him  he  should  write  romances. 
The  confessor  of  Jeannot's  mother  is  severe:  "My  son,  this  is  all  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God.  Riches  only  serve  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
God  has  done  your  mother  the  favor  of  reducing  her  to  poverty,"  and 
the  priest  turns  his.  back  on  Jeannot,  who  at  last,  helped  by  Colin, 
becomes  a  useful  member  of  society  and  far  happier  than  before. 

ijtienne  based  his  libretto  on  Florian's  adaptation  of  Voltaire's  witty 
tale.  The  comedy  of  Florian  in  three  acts  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
des  Italiens,  Paris,  November  14,  1780.  The  adaptation  was  a  free 
one,  and  the  libretto,  still  freer,  has  been  characterized  as  "a  lesson 
of  banal  morality."  The  parvenu  is  chastened  by  a  reversal  of  fort- 
une. The  dialogue  of  the  opera  did  not  escape  ridicule;  thus  fun 
was  made  of  Colette  when  she  exclaimed,  seeing  M.  de  La  Jeannotiere 
in  his  fine  dress,  that  she  would  rather  be  clothed  as  a  peasant  than 
clad  in  a  spangled  coat  and  with  powdered  hair.  In  Florian's  comedy, 
Jeannot,  about  to  wed  a  countess,  forgets  his  sweetheart  Colette,  the 
sister  of  Colin.  When  a  law-suit  ruins  Jeannot,  and  he  is  abandoned 
by  the  countess,  his  servants,  and  his  false  friends,  Colin  and  Colette 
go  to  his  aid,  and  Colette,  forgiving  his  infidelity,  becomes  his  wife. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  the  original  cast,  but  it 
is  stated  that  Martin  and  M.  and  Mme.  Gavaudan  were  the  chief 
singers.  -  Mme.  Gavaudan  took  the  part  of  Colette. 

The  opera  has  been  revived  at  least  twenty  times  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris.  In  1842  the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Prevost  and 
Thillon  and  the  tenor  Chollet.  Mme.  Thillon  took  the  part  of  Therese. 
In  1850  Miss  Lefebvre  took  the  part  of  Therese.  In  1857  Miss  LheVitier 
was  the  TheYese,  and  Julius  Stockhausen  was  one  of  the  singers.  In 
1858  there  were  two  performances. 

The  characters  are  thus  named  in  the  French  edition  for  voice  and 
pianoforte:  sopranos,  La  Comtesse,  Therese,  Colette;  tenors,  Colin, 
Lucival,  Jeannot,  Blaise. 


* 
*  * 


Isouard,*  otherwise  known  as  Niccolo  de  Malta,  educated  itLhis 

*Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  believes,  if  certain  documents  are  "trustworthy,  that  thecomposer's  family  name 
was  Isoiar.     Though  born  at  Malta,  his  family  was  French. 
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boyhood  at  Paris  and  admitted  to  marine  service,  studied  music  against 
the  will  of  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  be  a  banker.  Niccolo  took 
music  lessons  of  Vella  and  Azopardi  at  Malta,  of  Amendola  at  Palermo, 
and  of  Sala  and  Guglielmi  at  Naples,  while  he  at  the  same  time  held 
positions  in  banking  houses.  In  1794  he  definitely  abandoned  business 
and  produced  his  first  opera,  "1/  Avviso  ai  Maritati,"  at  Florence,  with 
small  success.  He  then  called  himself  Niccolo.  He  was  more  fortu- 
nate at  Leghorn  in  1795  with  his  "Artaserse."  Afterward  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  La,Valette, 
and  later  musical  director  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  When  this  Order 
was  abolished,  he  wrote  many  operas  for  the  theatre  at  La  Valette. 
In  1799  he  went  to  Paris,  where  Rodolphe  Kreutzer  befriended  him. 
''Michel  Ange"  (1802)  gave  him  reputation,  but  ' ' Cendrillon "  (1810) 
established  it  firmly.  There  was  a  lively  rivalry  between  Isouard  and 
Boieldieu,  and  the  latter  influenced  Isouard's  style.  The  latter's  fame 
will  rest  on  "Joconde"  (18 14),  "Jeannot  et  Colin,"  and  "Les  Rendez- 
vous bourgeois  "  (1807). 

Isouard's  life  was  shortened  by  his  loose  behavior  and  his  grief  be- 
cause Boieldieu  was  nominated  member  of  the  Institute  in  preference 
to  him.  He  wrote  nearly  fifty  operas,  also  masses,  motets,  psalms, 
cantatas,  canzonets,  and  songs. 

An  air  by  Isouard,  "Non,  je  veux  pas  chanter,"  from  "l,e  Billet  de 
Loterie,"  was  sung  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  February  13,  1886,  by  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  (Mrs.  Salis- 
bury) . 

Aii  opera,  "Aline,"  was  performed  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1828, 
by  the  French  Opera  Company  from  New  Orleans.  Isouard's  "Ren- 
dezvous bourgeois"  was  performed  in  Philadelphia  the  year  before  by 
the  same  company.  > 


Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  3  (of  the  Brandenburg  Set),  for  Three 
Viouns,  Three  Violas,  Three  Violoncellos,  with  Bass. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  composition  is  the  third  of  the  six  Brandenburg  concertos. 
They  were  completed  March  24,  1721.  They  were  written  in  answer 
to  the  wish  of  a  Prussian  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf  of  Branden- 
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burg,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife.  The 
prince  was  provost  of  the  Cathedral  at  Halberstadt.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
and  he  lived  now  at  Berlin  and  now  on  his  estate  at  Malchow.  Fond 
of  music,  and  not  in  an  idle  way,  he  was  extravagant  in  his  tastes  and 
mode  of  life,  and  often  went  beyond  his  income  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
thalers.  He  met  Bach — some  say  at  Carlsbad — in  17 18  or  1720,  and 
asked  him  to  write  some  pieces  for  his  private  orchestra,  which  contained 
players  of  high  reputation. 

Bach  sent  the  pieces  entitled  "Concerts  avec  Plusieurs  Instruments" 
to  Berlin,  with  a  dedication  in  French.  This  dedication  was  probably 
written  by  some  courtier  at  Cothen,  where  Bach  was  then  living.  Noth- 
ing is  known  about  the  reception,  nor  is  it  known  whether  they  were 
ever  played  at  the  palace  of  the  prince.  It  was  his  habit  to  catalogue 
his  music;  but  the  name  of  Bach  was  not  found  in  the  list,  although 
the  names  of  Vivaldi,  Venturing  Valentiri,  Brescianello,  and  other 
writers  of  concertos,  were  recorded.  Spitta  thinks  that  the  pieces 
were  probably  included  in  miscellaneous  lots,  as  "77  concertos  by 
different  masters  and  for  various  instruments  at  4  ggr  (altogether  12 
thlr,  20  ggr)";  or  "100  concertos  by  different  masters  for  various 
instruments — No.  3,  3  16th."  The  Brandenburg  concertos  came  into 
the  possession  of  J.  P.  Kirnberger.  They  were  then  owned  by  the 
Princess  Amalie,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  a  pupil  of  Kirnberger. 
Their  next  and  final  home  was  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin.  They  were 
edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn  and  published  by  Peters,  Leipsic,  in  1850. 


* 


The  concerto  in  Bach's  day  had  these  meanings :  "  (1)  a  music  school; 
(2)  either  vocal  or  instrumental  chamber  music,  a  piece  that  is  called 
'concerto';  (3)  violin  pieces  which  are  so  arranged  that  each  player 
will  at  a  certain  time  be  prominent,  and  play  in  turn  with  the  other 
parts  in  rivalry.  In  such  pieces,  when  only  the  first  player  dominates, 
and  where  only  one  of  many  violinists  is  prominent  for  remarkable 
agility,  this  player  is  called  'violono  concertino."'  ("Musicalisches 
Lexicon,"  by  J.  G.  Walther,  Leipsic,  1732.)  It  is  stated  that  the  word 
"concerto,"  as  applied  to  a  piece  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accom- 
paniment, first  appears  in  a  treatise  by  Scipio  Bargaglia,  published  at 
Venice  in  1587,  and  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a  concerto  and  to 
give  the  name  to  this  species  of  composition,  concerto  grosso.  But 
Michelletti,   seventeen  years  before,   had  published  his  "  Simfonie  et 
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concerti  a  quatro"  and  in  1698  his  "  C  oncer  ti  ntusicali"  while  the  word 
concerto  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  music 
specially  for  violin  was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  dance  tunes, 
„  as  courantes,  gaillardes,  pavanes,  etc.  These  compositions  bore  the 
title  simfonia,  capricio,  fantasia,  toccata,  canzone,  ricercare.  The  first 
five  words  were  used  for  instrumental  pieces;  the  last  two  for  pieces 
either  for  voices  and  instruments:  sometimes  for  both.  The  title 
ricercare  soon  disappeared,  canzone  dropped  out  of  sight,  toccata  was 
then  a  title  reserved  for  harpsichord  pieces,  and  toward  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  simfonia  meant  either  an  instrumental  inter- 
lude or  an  overture.  It  was  toward  1650  that  the  word  sonata  took  the 
special  meaning  of  an  instrumental  piece  with  accompaniment  of  organ 
or  harpsichord  and  several  other  instruments,  and  in  those  days  the 
sonata  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  capricio  and  fantasia.  The  claim 
of  Torelli  to  the  invention  of  the  concerto  grosso  may  be  disputed;  but 
it  was  he  that  determined  the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin  and 
opened  the  way  to  Archangelo  Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists, 
composers  or  virtuosos. 


* 


The  autograph  title  of  this  work  is  as  follows:  "Concerto  330  a  tre 
Violini,  tre  Viole,  e  tre  Violoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cembalo." 

The  first  movement  in  a  somewhat  different  form  was  used  by  Bach 
in  the  cantata,  "Ich  Hebe  den  Hochsten  von  ganzem  Gemuthe."  Bach 
added  two  horns  and  three  oboes  obbligati. 

I.  G  major,  2-2.  The  strings,  divided  into  three  groups,  begin 
with  a  lively  theme.  The  movement  consists  of  developments  in 
many  forms  of  portions  of  this  theme.  For  instance,  the  motive  of 
the  first  measure  is  used  with  a  new  figure  in  opposition.  Then  meas- 
ures 4,  5,  and  6  are  contrapuntally  treated.  A  half  cadence  on  D  intro- 
duces the  working-out  of  motives  from  the  third  measure  of  the  theme, 
while  the  initial  motive  of  the  first  measure  appears  in  violoncellos  and 
double-basses,  until  the  chief  theme  leads  to  a  cadence,  G  major.  A 
new  episode  is  based  on  the  second  part  of  the  second  measure.  When 
G  major  again  comes,  a  new  theme  is  opposed  to  the  chief  theme.  The 
voices  alternate  in  double  counterpoint.  At  last  the  movement  ends 
with  the  chief  theme.  "One  passage,"  says  Spitta,  "is  as  fine  as  any- 
thing in  the  whole  realm  of  German  instrumental  music.  The  chief 
subject  is  given  out  in  the  second  violin  part;  the  first  violin  then  starts 
an  entirely  new  subject,  which  next  appears  in  the  second  violin,  drawing 
in  more  and  more  instruments,  and  is  at  last  taken  up  by  the  third 
violin  and  third  viola  and  given  out  weightily  on  their  G  strings;  this 
is  the  signal  for  a  flood  of  sound  to  be  set  free  from  all  sides,  in  the 
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swirl  of  which  all  polyphony  is  drowned  for  several  measures."  Spitta 
refers  here  to  a  place  near  the  middle  of  the  movement. 

In  the  original  score  there  is  a  transitional  measure,  adagio,  4-4. 

II.  Allegro,  G  major,  12-8.  The  theme,  developed  elaborately, 
is  followed  by  other  figures,  which  contend  in  alternation  with  the 
chief  theme  to  the  end. 

There  is  no  middle  and  contrasting  movement.  To  supply  this 
want,  some  conductors  have  introduced  as  a  second  movement  Bach- 
rich's  arrangement  of  an  andante  from  one  of  Bach's  sonatas  for  violin 
solo.  This  was  done  when  the  concerto  was  played  at  concerts  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  February  13,  14,  1903. 


Recitative,  " Misero !  o  sogno,"  and  Air,  "Aura,  che intorno,"  for 
Tenor  (K.  431) Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

This  recitative  and  air  were  composed  by  Mozart  at  Vienna  in  1783. 
They  were  probably  sung  for  the  first  time  by  J.  Adamberger,  a  tenor, 
born  at  Munich  in  1743,  and  a  pupil  of  Valesi.  He  sang  under  the 
name  of  Adamonti  in  Italian  cities,  returned  to  Munich  where  Burney 
heard  him  in  1772,  and  afterward  made  Vienna  his  dwelling-place. 
There  he  married  the  celebrated  actress  Mariane  Jacquet.  He  died  in> 
1803.  Adamberger  had  a  fine  voice,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nasal 
tones  in  the  upper  register,  and  his  vocal  art  was  highly  praised  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  to  take  the  part  of  Belmont  in 
Mozart's  opera  "Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,"  and  Mozart  wrote  for 
him  the  concert  aria  "Per  pieta  non  ricercate"  and  an  aria  "A  te  fra 
tanti  affani"  in  "Davidde  penitente."  Burney  described  "M.  Ada- 
mont"  as  a  tenor  in  Ottane's  "1/  Amore  senza  Malizia,"  "whose  voice 
and  manner  of  singing  were  very  pleasing." 

It  is  thought  that  Adamberger  sang  the  recitative,  "  Misero !  o  sogno," 
and  aria,  "Aura,  che  intorno,"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Pensionsgesell- 
schaft,  Vienna,  December  22,  23,.  1783,  when  "a  new  rondo  by  Mozart" 
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was  heard.  Some  think  the  rondo  was  "Per  pieta  non  ricercate" 
(K.  420)  for  the  opera  "II  Curioso  indiscrete." 

The  accompaniment  was  scored  by  Mozart  for  two  flutes,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  and  the  usual  strings.  Dr.  Karl  Muck  abridged  the 
recitative  and  air  and  revised  the  instrumentation  for  Miss  Farrar's  use. 

Recitative:  Adagio,  E-flat  major,  4-4. 

Misero!   o  sogno,  o  son  desto? 

Chiuso  e  il  varco  all'  uscita. 

B  solo,  ne'  cavi  sassi  ascoso, 

Risponde  a'  mesti  accenti 

Kco  pietoso. 

E  dovro  qui  morir? 

Ah!  negli  estremi  amari  sospiri 

Almen  potessi,  oh  Dio! 

Dar  al  caro  mio  ben 

L'  ultimo  addio! 

Air:  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat  major,  3-4. 

Aura,  che  intorno  spiri 
Sull'  ali  a  lei  che  adoro, 
Deh !   porta  i  miei  sospiri 
Di  che  per  essa  moro, 
Che  piu  non  mi  vedra. 

Ho  mille  larve  intorno 
Di  varie  voci  il  suono; 
Che  nuova  crudelta! 
Che  barbara  sorte! 
Che  stato  dolente! 
Mi  lagno,  sospiro. 

Nessuno  mi  sente 
Nel  grave  periglio, 
Nessuno  non  miro,     ? 
Non  spero  consiglio, 
Non  trovo  pieta ! 

Recitative. 

Wretched  one!  Am  I  awake  or  dreaming?  The  entrance  is  fast  closed;  and 
hidden,  lonely,  in  this  cavern  of  stone  only  the  pitying  echo  answers  my  sad  com- 
plaint. And  must  I  die  here?  Oh,  heaven!  That  with  my  last  sad  sigh  I  might 
but  breathe  farewell  to  my  beloved ! 

Air:  Andante  sostenuto. 

Gentle  breeze  which  plays  about,  bear  on  your  wings  my  sighs  to  her  whom  I 
adore,  for  whom  I  die,  and  shall  never  again  behold. 

I  feel  a  thousand  phantoms  about  me;  their  myriad  voices  sound.  What  new 
torture!     What  a  cruel  fate!     What  a  sad  plight!     I  groan  and  sigh. 

No  one  feels  for  me  in  this  great  peril;  I  see  no  one;  I  hope  for  no  escape;  I 
look  for  no  mercy. 
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Ov^RTURB  TO   "EGMONT,"    Op.  84     ...     .    lyUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.     As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
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We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins) ,  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under- third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment ;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending" arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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FIRST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  12 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Schumann 


.     Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 


Brahms 


.  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Poco  allegretto. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Mozart     . 


Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"  and  Aria,  "Flown 
Forever,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 


Strube      . 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck" 
First  time  in  New  York 


Thomas 


Mad  Scene  from  "Hamlet" 


Sibelius    . 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


SOLOIST 
Madame  MELBA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  tie  symphony 
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Overture  to  Byron's  "  Manfred,' *  Op.  115    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann,  as  many  other  Germans  of  his  day,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Byron.  He  wrote  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera,  founded 
on  "The  Corsair,"  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the  music  was 
not  published.  He  set  to  music  three  of  the  "Hebrew  Melodies."  His 
perturbed  spirit  found  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and  he  said  that  he  never 
devoted  himself  to  composition  with  such  lavish  love  and  concentra- 
tion of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of  "Manfred."  Wasielewski 
tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read  the  poem  aloud  at  Diisseldorf, 
his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tears,  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could 
read  no  more. 

His  music  to. "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  in  the  theatre. 
Yet  he  made  changes  in  the  text:  he  introduced  four  spirits  instead  of 
seven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  songs  of  these  spirits;  he  disre- 
garded the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  saith : — 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me; 

he  curtailed  the  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,"  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "  Chorus  from  a  Distant  Cloister." 

In  1849  (May  31)  he  wrote  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Weimar:  "I  have 
practically  finished  one  rather  big  thing — the  music  to  Byron's  'Man- 
fred.' It  is  arranged  for  dramatic  performance,  with  an  overture, 
entr'actes,  and  other  occasional  music,  for  which  the  text  gives  ample 
scope."  On  December  21,  1851,  he  wrote  to  Liszt:  "I  am  returning 
1  Manfred'  herewith.  I  have  examined  text  and  music  again,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hildebrandt  and  Wolfgang  Muller,  and  I  think  it 
may  now  be  risked  on  the  stage.  I  am  now  convinced  that  all  the 
apparitions  must  come  on  as  real  people.  I  intend  writing  to  Mr. 
Genest  (manager  of  the  Weimar  Theatre)  later  about  certain  stage 
arrangements.  As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the 
overture.  I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children, 
and  wish  you  may  agree  with  me.  In  the  melodramatic  portions, 
where  the  music  accompanies  the  voice,  half  the  strings  would  be 
sufficient,  I  imagine.  These  matters  can  be  decided  at  rehearsal. 
The  main  thing  is  still,  of  course,  the  impersonation  of  Manfred,  for 
whom  the  music  is  but  a  setting.     I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  could 
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assist  in  bringing  home  to  the  Weimar  actors  the  importance  of  this 
fine  part." 

Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary  of  1848:  "Robert  completed 
his  opera  ["Genoveva"]  on  August  4th.  He  immediately  began  on  a 
new  work,  a  sort  of  melodrama,  Byron's  'Manfred,'  which  stirred 
him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  read  it  to  me,  and  I  was  deeply 
moved.  Robert  has  arranged  the  poem  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  performance  in  the  theatre,  and  he  will  begin 
composition  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  much  other  work  which  is 
pressing."  This  "other  work"  included  the  arrangement  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  for  pianoforte  (four  hands),  "a  most  boresome  job," 
and  the  "Children's  Pieces"  ("40  Pianoforte  Pieces  for  the  Young," 
Op.  68).  Clara  wrote  on  November  4  that  he  had  completed  the 
overture  to  "Manfred":  "It  seems  to  me  one  of  his  most  poetic  and 
affecting  works."  She  wrote  in  her  diary  on  November  14:  "Robert 
brought  home  at  night  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  birthday  festival 
of  the  first  section  of  his  'Manfred,'  which  he  finished  to-day."  On 
November  22  he  played  to  her  the  first  section,  "which  must  be  very 
effective  on  the  stage  and  with  the  instrumentation,  which  seems  to 
me  wholly  original." 

The  first  performance — stage  performance — with  this  music  was  at 
Weimar,  under  Liszt's  direction,  June  13,  1852.  There  were  three  per- 
formances. They  who  say  that  Liszt  was  never  interested  in  Schu- 
mann's works  forget  this  production,  as  well  as  the  performances  of 
"Genoveva"  at  Weimar  in  1855  (after  the  production  at  Leipsic  in 
1850),  the  overtures  of  these  respective  works  and  "The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  the  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  D  minor,  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  "Faust's  Transfiguration."  At  this  performance  at  Weimar 
the  part  of  Manfred  was  played  by  Grans,  according  to  Ramann;  but 
Liszt  in  a  letter  to  Schumann  (June  26,  1852)  says  that  the  actor  at 
the  second  performance  was  Potzsch.  Liszt  had  invited  the  composer 
to  attend  the  first  performance,  and  "if  he  should  come  alone"  to  stay 
with  him  at  the  Altenburg.  He  wrote  in  June :  "I  regret  extremely  that 
you  could  not  come  to  the  second  performance  of  your  'Manfred,' 
and  I  believe  that  you  would  not  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  musical 
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preparation  and  performance  of  that  work  (which  I  count  among  your 
greatest  successes) .  The  whole  impression  was  a  thoroughly  noble, 
deep,  elevating  one,  in  accordance  with  my  expectations.  The  part 
of  Manfred  was  taken  by  Mr.  Potzsch,  who  rendered  it  in  a  manly 
and  intelligent  manner."  He  advised  him  to  write  a  longer  orchestral 
introduction  to  the  Ahriman  chorus,  and  then  he  asked  if  he  might 
keep  the  manuscript  score  as  a  present.  This  wish  was  not  granted, 
for  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wrote: 
"It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  obey  your  wish,  Madame,  in  returning 
to  you  the  autograph  score  of  'Manfred,'  for  I  confess  that  I  had 
flattered  myself  a  little  in  petto  that  Robert  would  leave  it  with  me  in 
virtue  of  possession  in  a  friendly  manner.  Our  theatre  possesses  an 
exact  copy,  which  will  serve  us  for  subsequent  performances  oi  '  Man- 
fred'; I  was  tempted  to  send  you  this  copy,  which,  for  revision  of 
proofs,  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  know  not  what  scruple  of  honor  kept 
me  from  doing  so.  Perhaps  you  will  find  that  it  is  possible  generously 
to  encourage  my  slightly  wavering  virtue,  and  in  that  case  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  guessing  what  would  be  to  me  a  precious  reward."  After 
the  death  of  Schumann  his  wife  waged  open  and  hot  warfare  against 
Liszt  and  his  followers.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  erase  in  her  com- 
plete and  revised  edition  of  her  husband's  works  the  dedication  to 
Liszt  which  Schumann  had  put  at  the  head  of  his  Fantasie,  Op.  17. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  completed  November  4,  1848,  at 
Dresden.     It  was  published  in  October,  1852,  at  Leipsic. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  the  overture  was  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Hall,  Leipsic,  March  14,  1852,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann.  The  composer  conducted  from  manuscript.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Schumann's  "Der  Rose  Pilgerfahrt"  and  Mme. 
Schumann  played  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor. 

The  second  performance  was  the  one  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's 
direction,  when  all  the  "Manfred"  music  was  performed  as  described 
above.  The  overture  was  performed  at  Hamburg,  February  5,  1853, 
F.  W.  Grund  conductor;  at  Chemnitz,  Meyer  conductor;  and  at 
Oldenburg,  Pott  conductor,  in  the  winter  of  1852-53;    at  Carlsruhe, 
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October  3,  1853,  Liszt  conductor;  and  at  Paris,  November  27,  1853, 
at  the  first  concert  of  the  Sainte  Cecile  Society  Seghers  conductor. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  this  overture  was  at  Diisseldorf,  November  4, 
1851. 

Seghers's  orchestra  in  Paris  rebelled  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  overture, 
and  the  musicians  complained  of  the  "confused  and  intricate"  music, 
and  declared  it  to  be  unplayable;  but  at  the  performance  the  overture 
was  eminently  successful. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  "Manfred"  was  at  Leipsic,  March 
14,  1859,  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann.  The  composer  led  from  manuscript.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Theodor  Miiller-Reuter;  but  German  music 
journals  of  1859  say  nothing  about  this  concert,  and  speak  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  overture  in  a  performance  of  the  "Manfred"  music 
in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  March  24,  1859,  when  Julius  Rietz  con- 
ducted. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  first  played  in  New  York  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  November  21,  1857.  The  first  performance  in 
America  of  the  music  complete  was  on  May  8,  1869,  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert,  New  York,  when  Edwin  Booth  was  the  reader,  and  the  chorus 
was  made  up  of  singers  from  the  Liederkranz  Society. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  Concert,  November  17,  1869.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  all  the  music  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  April  24,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor  was  the  reader. 


The  overture  is,  perhaps,  as  effective  in  the  theatre  as  in  the  concert 
hall.  It  has  been  contrasted  rather  than  compared  with  Wagner's 
"A  Faust  Overture";  it  has  been  the  subject  of  rhapsodies,  the  most 
romantic  of  which  is  by  Louis  Khlert.  Reissmann's  short  description 
is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose : — 

"The  'Manfred'  overture  springs  wholly  from  an  attempt  to  acquire 
psychologic  development  without  any  decorative  accessories.  Even  the 
three  syncopated  opening  chords  remind  us  of  the  crime  which  hangs 
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over  Manfred  with  its  oppressive  weight,  and  how  plainly  we  see  the 
battle  begin  in  the  slow  movement !  how  apparent  are  all  its  elements ! — 
Manfred's  wild,  impetuous  struggle  for  freedom,  in  the  syncopated 
violin  motives;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  Man- 
fred's guilt,  in  powerful  chords;  Astarte's  image  as  the  mild  consoler 
in  the  sweeter  motive !  how  passionately  the  battle  rages  in  the  Allegro, 
Astarte  being  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  as  its  central  point,  in 
the  second  motive!  how  the  contest  waxes  tumultuous  under  the 
influence  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  is  moderated  only  by  Astarte's  image, 
while  the  oppressive  burden  of  crime  is  again  brought  to  our  minds  by 
the  famous  entry  of  the  three  trumpets.  Then  this  gradually  becomes 
less,  agonizing  as  the  flame  of  battle  burns  up  more  hotly  than  before, 
while  that  inflexible  chord  of  the  three  trumpets  seems  to  be  harmoni- 
ously and  melodiously  resolved;  and  Manfred's  death  at  the  close 
seems  to  be  his  liberation  and  redemption."  (Translation  by  Miss 
Alger.) 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  "three  hurried,  syncopated  gasps"  of  the  orchestra. 
An  introduction  follows,  Langsam  (slow),  K-flat  minor,  4-4.  (The 
tonality  is  K-flat  minor,  but  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  of  E-flat 
major,  and  wrote  in  the  G-flats  and  C-flats  as  accidentals.)  There 
are  hints  of  the  theme  of  the  following  quick  movement.  The  tempo 
is  quickened,  and  a  climax  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture, 
which  begins,  In  leidenschaftlichem  Tempo  (in  a  passionate  tempo), 
E-flat  minor,  4-4,  with  the  passionate  first  theme,  which  is  developed. 
There  is  a  modulation  to  C-sharp  minor,  as  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  approaches.  The  second  theme  is  a  pathetic  melody,  which 
is  constantly  modulating.  This  is  known  as  the  Astarte  melody, 
for  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  to  Astarte,  Manfred's  dead 
sister.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  subsidiary  themes: 
a  passionate  one  in  F-sharp  minor;  the  other,  in  F-sharp  major,  is 
more  peaceful.     The  first  part  merges  gradually  into  the  free  fantasia. 
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Near  the  end  of  the  working-out  section  there  is  a  new  and  frantic 
theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  but  there  are  deviations  from  the 
plan  of  the  first  part.  The  coda  is  short  and  in  the  slow  tempo  of 
the  introduction.  A  bit  of  the  Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  wood- 
wind. "The  violins  gasp  out  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme; 
and  then  the  overture,  as  it  were,  groans  itself  to  rest." 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


Johannes  Brahms 


(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  worked  on  his  Third  symphony  in  1882,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1883  he  completed  it.  That  summer  was  spent  at  Wiesbaden,  where 
Brahms  lived  in  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  Ludwig  Knaus,  the 
painter.  Miss  Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  how  the 
composer  took  off  his  boots  every  night  on  returning  to  the  house,  and 
went  up  the  stairs  in  his  stockings,  that  he  might  not  disturb  an  elderly 
and  delicate  woman  on  the  first  floor.  Miss  May  also  tells  a  story  of 
Brahms'  brusqueness  when  a  private  performance  of  the  new  sym- 
phony, arranged  for  two  pianofortes,  was  given  by  Brahms  and  Briill 
at  Ehrbar's  *  in  Vienna.  One  of  the  listeners,  who  had  not  been  reck- 
oned among  the  admirers  of  Brahms,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
work.  "Have  you  had  any  talk  with  X.?"  asked  young  Khrbar  of 
Brahms;  "he  has  been  telling  me  how  delighted  he  is  with  the  sym- 
phony." To  which  Brahms  answered:  "And  have  you  told  him  that 
he  often  lies  when  he  opens  his  mouth?" 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third  symphony  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  Vienna,  December  2  (or  3?),  1883.  Hans  Richter  con- 
ducted. Brahms  sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  Berlin  and  asked 
him  to  conduct  the  second  performance  where  or  at  what  time  he  liked. 
For  a  year  or  more  the  friendship  between  the  two  had  been  clouded, 

*Friedrich  Ehrbar,  a  warm  friend  of  Brahms,  was  a  pianoforte  manufacturer. 
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for  Brahms  had  sided  with  Mrs.  Joachim  in  the  domestic  dispute,  or 
at  least  he  had  preserved  his  accustomed  intimacy  with  her,  and 
Joachim  had  resented  this.  The  second  performance,  led  by  Joachim, 
was  at  Berlin,  January  4,  1884.  The  copyright  of  the  manuscript  was 
sold  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  of  Berlin,  for  36,000  marks  ($9,000) 
and  a  percentage  on  sums  realized  by  performances. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Mr.  Gericke,  November  8,  1884.  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  one  of  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken's  Novelty  Concerts,  on  October  24,  1884. 

Hans  Richter  in  a  toast  christened  this  symphony,  when  it  was 
still  in  manuscript,  the  "Eroica."  Hanslick  remarked  concerning  this: 
"Truly,  if  Brahms'  first  symphony  in  C  minor  is  characterized  as  the 
'Pathetic'  or  the  ' Appassionata '  and  the  second  in  D  major  as  the 
'Pastoral,'  the  new  symphony  in  F  major  may  be  appropriately  called 
his  'Eroica'";  yet  Hanslick  took  care  to  add  that  the  key- word  was 
not  wholly  to  the  point,  for  only  the  first  movement  and  the  finale 
are  of  heroic  character.  This  third  symphony,  he  says,  is  indeed  a  new 
one.  "It  repeats  neither  the  poignant  song  of  Fate  of  the  first,  nor 
the  joyful  Idyl  of  the  second;  its  fundamental  note  is  proud  strength 
that  rejoices  in  deeds.  The  heroic  element  is  without  any  warlike 
flavor;  it  leads  to  no  tragic  action,  such  as  the  Funeral  march  in  Beet- 
hoven's 'Eroica.'  It  [recalls  in  its  musical  character  the  healthy  and 
full  vigor  of  Beethoven's  second  period,  and  nowhere  the  singularities 
of  his  last  period;  and  every  now  and  then  in  passages  quivers  the 
romantic  twilight  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  F  major,  6-4,  opens  with 
three  introductory  chords  (horns,  trumpets,  wood- wind) ,  the  upper  voice 
of  which,  F,  A-flat,  K,  presents  a  short  theme  that  is  an  emblematic 
•figure,  or  device,  which  recurs  significantly  throughout  the  movement. 
Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes,  it  plays  a  dominating 
part,  immediately  as  bass  and  later  as  an  opposing  voice  in  middle 
and  upper  position  to  the  first  theme,  which  is  introduced  by  the  violins 
in  octaves,  supported  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  trombone  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  measure.  The  short  introductory,  now  counter, 
theme  rises  as  a  bass,  and  produces  thereby  a  strongly-marked  cross- 
relation/ — the  A-flat  of  the  bass  against  the  preceding  A-natural  of 
the  first  theme.  This  delicate  violation  of  the  rules  has  provoked 
much  discussion,  although  the  swing  of  the  theme  is  in  no  way  influ- 
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enced  by  this  cross-relation,  or  Quer stand.  Some  find  here  the  "key- 
note to  some  occult  dramatic  signification."  Mr.  William  F.  Ap thorp 
has  voiced  this  opinion  with  peculiar  felicity:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying  dramatic 
principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, — Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps 
only  Major  and  Minor, — for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing 
has  little  sense  or  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately 
and  joyously,  in  the  exuberance  of  musical  life;  the  counter-theme 
comes  in  darkly  and  forbiddingly,  like  Iago's 

"'  .  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am.'" 

The  second  chief  member  of  the  body  of  the  first  theme  is  silent  for 
four  measures,  while  the  first  violins  continue;  but  it  again  appears  in 
the  bass,  A,  C,  A.  Enharmonic  modulation  leads  to  A  major,  the 
tonality  of  the  second  theme.  There  is  first  a  slight  reminiscence  of 
the  Venusberg  scene  in  "Tanhauser,"  "Naht  euch  dem  Strande"; 
and  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brahms  may  have 
thus  paid  a  tribute  to  Wagner,  who  died  in  the  period  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  symphony. 

The  second  theme  is  of  a  graceful  character,  but  of  compressed  form, 
and  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  board  and  sweeping  first  theme.  The 
rhythm,  9-4  is  complicated,  The  clarinet  sings  against  a  bassoon 
phrase  over  a  double  drone-bass  or  organ-point  from  the  deeper  strings, 
while  the  flute  embellishes.  This  is  repeated,  and  the  strings  bring 
a  short  phrase  in  antithesis.  But,  with  the  end  of  this  section  in  9-4 
and  with  the  return  to  6-4,  and  the  stormier  mood,  the  oboe  gives  out 
the  "device"   (A,  C,  A). 

The  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  is  comparatively  short, — nine 
pages  of  the  score  to  fourteen  occupied  by  the  exposition.  Both  themes 
are  developed,  and  the  "device"  is  developed  melodically  by  horn 
and  oboe. 

The  recapitulatory  section  begins  with  a  reannouncement  of  the 
"device"  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F,  in  wood- wind,  horns,  trumpets, 
and  strings),  and  the  "  device"  is  repeated  by  the  trumpets,  horns,  trom- 
bones, bassoons;    and   it  gives  way  to  the  announcement,  as  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  movement,  of  theme  and  counter-theme  together. 
The  development  is  much  like  that  in  the  first  part.  The  second  theme, 
in  9-4,  is  now  in  D  major.  The  first  theme  is  in  F  major  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  elaborate  coda.  After  a  struggle  it  triumphs  over  its 
old  adversary,  and,  triumphant,  dies  away  in  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major,  4-4,  opens  with  a  hymn- 
like passage,  which  in  the  first  three  chords  reminds  one  of  the  "  Prayer"* 
in  "Zampa."  It  is  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  re-enforced  after  two  measures  by  horns  and  flutes  in  the 
lower  register.  Violas  and  violoncellos  in  four  parts  repeat  the  last 
measures  of  several  phrases,  as  an  echo.  The  theme  developed  in 
this  manner  is  followed  by  a  variation  for  the  strings,  wood-wind, 
and  horns.  The  transition  to  the  second  theme  consists  of  a  figured 
and  extended  repetition  of  the  first  half -period.  This  second  theme  is 
sung  first  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  then  by  oboe  and  horn,  in  octave, 
while  there  is  a  subdued  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  strings 
lead  in  a  supplemental  passage,  wood-wind  instruments  answer  them, 
and  then  there  is  a  phrase  of  six  measures  remarkable  for  its  transi- 
tional harmonies.  The  first  theme  returns  in  new  and  elaborate  vari- 
ations. The  remarkable  harmonies  reappear  as  an  approach  to  the 
shor£  coda,  which  is  built  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  in  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  then  in  the  brass,  while  rising  arpeggios  in  oboe  and 
flute  lead  to  the  close. 

The  third  movement  is  a  poco  allegretto  in  C  minor,  3-8,  and  is  a 
romantic  substitute  for  the  traditional  scherzo.  It  is  scored  for  a  small 
orchestra, — strings,  wood-wind,  and  two  horns.  It  is  an  example, 
seldom  found,  of  a  third  movement  in  the  minor  of  the  dominant  of 
the  key  of  the  symphony.  And  here  is  there  more  or  less  of  a  return 
to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  first  movement.  The  chief  theme,  mezza 
voce,  espressivo,  is  sung  in  the  first  twelve  measures  by  the  violon- 
cellos, afterward  by  the  violins  with  more  of  an  accompaniment.  Con- 
trapuntal passages  between  violoncellos  and  first  violins  supply  the 
antithesis.  After  a  repetition,  with  melody  spread  out  in  flute,  oboe, 
and  horn,  a  modulation  to  A-flat  major  brings  in  the  second  theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  wood- wind  in  strange  harmonies  to  a  syncopated 
accompaniment  of  the  violoncellos.  There  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme 
which  is  modified.     There  is  a  flowing  passage  for  the  strings  alone. 

*Not  the  "  Prayer  "  for  three  voices,  act  ii.,  No.  i,  but  the  opening  measures  of  the  chorus  in  A  major 
in  the  finale  of  the  opera,  "  Ah,  soyez  nous  propice,  Sainte  Alice,"  which  is  introduced  (B-fiat)  in  the  overture. 
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Again  the  strange  harmonies  in  the  wind.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
first  theme  in  C  minor,  which  is  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe, 
and  at  last  by  the  first  violins  and  violoncellos.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  Finale,  allegro,  in  F  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  the  statement  of  the 
first  theme  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  and  the  bassoons.  The  expo- 
sition is  simple,  and  the  theme  is  then  repeated  in  more  elaborate  form 
by  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  Trombones  announce  a  solemn, 
fateful  theme  in  A-flat  major,  given  out  pianissimo  by  strings  and 
wind  instruments  in  harmony.  A  strong  transitional  passage  leads 
to  another  theme  in  C  major,  of  a  lighter  and  more  jubilant  nature, 
given  out  by  violoncellos  and  horns,  and  later  by  the  first  violins  and 
wood- wind,  while  there  is  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  (strings).  The 
rhythm  is  complicated.  The  development  leads  to  a  climax,  fortis- 
simo, and  after  another  intermediary  passage  a  bold  theme  in  synco- 
pated rhythm  enters.  This  is  developed  with  suggestions  of  the  first 
theme.  The  measures  that  follow  are  a  combination  of  free  fan- 
tasia and  recapitulation.  This  combination  begins  with  a  reappear- 
ance of  the  chief  theme  in  its  original  form,  which  is  repeated  in  har- 
mony and  elaborated.  There  is  a  passage  built  on  an  organ-point 
and  ornamented  with  allusions  to  the  first  theme,  then  a  return  of  the 
solemn  theme  in  trombones  and  other  wind  instruments.  There  is 
a  brave  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inexorable  "device"  (F,  A-flat, 
F) ;  but  the  major  triumphs  over  the  minor,  and  at  the  end  the  strings 
in  tremolo  bring  the  original  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  "the 
ghost"  of  this  first  theme,  as  Mr.  Ap thorp  calls  it,  over  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Mme.  Melba  (born  Helen  Porter  Mitchell)  was  born  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  the  daughter  of  David  Mitchell,  a  contractor,  who  built  the 
Melbourne  Town  Hall  and  the  Exhibition  buildings.  She  sang  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Francis's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Melbourne,  and 
appeared  at  the  Melbourne  Liedertafel  concerts  in  1884.  It  is  said 
that  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Pietro  Cecchi,*  who  urged 
her  to  adopt  a  professional  career.  Her  first  appearance  in  Europe 
was  at  Leonard  Emil  Bach's  concert,  at  Prince's  Hall,  London,  June 

*  Pietro  Cecchi,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  Mme.  Melba's  vocal  training,  died  at  Melbourne,  April 
4, 1807.  A  native  of  Rome,  he  was  architect  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  but  he  was  obliged  for  political  reasons  to  leave 
the  papal  territory,  and  he  turned  singer.  He  sang  in  Italy  (La  Scala,  Milan,  November  12,  1861,  as  Ar- 
turo  in  "I  Puritani"),  at  London,  and  in  the  United  States.  He  lived  at  Melbourne  for  about  twenty- 
five  years. 
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i,  1886.  She  studied  with  Marchesi,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Paris  in  concert,  March  21,  1887.  Her  first  appearance  in  opera 
was  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto,"  October  12,  1887. 
Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  at  Co  vent  Garden  on  May  24, 
1888,  as  Lucia;  at  the  Opera,  f'aris,  on  May  8,  1889,  as  Ophelia.  Since 
then  she  has  been  famous  in  European  cities,  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
United  States.  She  married  in  1882  Charles  N.  F.  Armstrong,  of 
Queensland.  The  marriage  was  followed  some  years  afterward  by 
divorce.  Her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  as 
Lucia,  December  4,  1 893 .     Her  brilliant  career  since  1 893  is  known  to  all. 


Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vien?"  and  Aria,  "Dove  sono"  from 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Manage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna, 
May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  decides 
to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by  a  trick. 

Act  iii.,  scene  viii.     The  Countess  alone. 

Recitative. 

E  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  proposta! 
Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par!  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso!  ma  che 
mal  c'  e?  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  co'  miei — a  favor 
della  notte — oh  cielo!  a  qual  umil  stato  fatale  io  son  ridotta  da  un  consorte  crudel, 
— che  dopo  avermi  con  un  misto  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di  gelosia,  di  sdegno. 
Prima  amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar  da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays!  I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.  I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to  attempt;  he's  so  impetuous; 
so  resentful,  and  so  jealous!  But  'tis  no.  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of  garments. 
I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring  darkness.  O  heaven, 
how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded  by  my  husband's  neglect! 
After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt  and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous, 
disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me,  and  has  betrayed  me.  Must  I 
submit  that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

*The  English  version  of  recitative  and  aria  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Aria. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti, 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer. 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  nienzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene- 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah !  se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  sperenza, 
Di  cangiar  F  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender ; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why,  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah !  perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 


1910 


Thirteenth   Season 


1911 


SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

WALTER   DAMROSCH,  Conductor 

SATURDAY    AFTERNOONS 

NOVEMBER  26  JANUARY  21  MARCH  11 

DECEMBER  17  FEBRUARY  18  APRIL  1 

I.  CONCERT,  NOVEMBER  26 

Classic  German. 
Part  I. 

1'6:THERBTIRDCATCHER'SSONGl''M^icFlute'' Mozart 

2.  LARGO  (arranged  for  orchestra  from  an  air  from  the  opera  "  Xerxes")     .       .  Handel 

3.  a.  DANCE  OF  THE  FURIES                      i"OrnhPn«"  Ghick 
b.  DANCE  OF  THE  BLESSED  SPIRITS  f    UrPneus <*iuc/e 

Part  II. 

4.  SYMPHONY  No.  l  (in  C) Beethoven 

II.  CONCERT,  DECEMBER  17 

THE  CHILDREN  OF   BETHLEHEM,  by  Gabriel  Pierne.  will  he  given  as  a  Christmas 
Mystery  Play,  with  Scenery,  Costumes,  Chorus  of  Children,  Singers,  and  Orchestra. 

III.     CONCERT,  JANUARY  21 
Special  and  Novel  Program  will  be  announced  later. 

IV.  '  CONCERT,  FEBRUARY  18 

French  Composers. 

V.     CONCERT,  MARCH  11 

Slavic  Composers. 

VI.     CONCERT,  APRIL  1 
SPRING  FESTIVAL  OF  SYMPHONIC  DANCES,  with  professional  dancers  in  costume. 

Tickets  for  these  concerts  are  sold  at  the  Office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  1  West  34th 
Street,  Room  611  Century  Building.    Telephone,  2956  Murray  Hill. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  2.30  P.M. 
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The  recitative  (Andante;  Allegretto)  is  accompanied  by  strings. 
The  aria  (C  major,  Andantino,  2-4;  Allegro,  4-4)  is  accompanied  by 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  woman  that  first  took  the  part  of  the  Countess  was  a  certain 
Iyaschi.  A  contemporary  critic  said  that,  although  her  art  was  ad- 
mired in  Italy,  she  was  neither  distinguished  nor  a  favorite  at  Vienna. 
Michael  Kelly,  who  first  took  the  part  of  Basilio  and  also  that  of  Don 
Curzio, — Ochelly,  as  Mozart  wrote  the  tenor's  name, — mentions  her 
incidentally  in  his  entertaining  "Reminiscences"  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Hook),  but  does  not  criticise  her  art 
or  her  person.  Da  Ponte,  never  discreet  in  his  comments  on  women, 
says  nothing  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  quality  of  the  singers.  There 
is  no  record  of  her  appearing  at  the  famous  opera  houses  of  Bologna 
and  Venice. 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.) Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in   the  winter  of    1908.     The  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,   kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,  19 10. 
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Eighteenth  Season 


1911 


THE 

MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 

CHOIR  OF  SIXTY  SINGERS 

Thursday  evenings,  DECEMBER  22  and  MARCH  16 


A  CAPELLA  MUSIC. 

MOTETS  by      .    Palestrina,  Verdi,  Leo,  Brahms,  Scalero,  Grell,  Wuellner 

ES   1ST  EIN  ROS'    ENTSPRUNGEN Praetorius 

OLD   FRENCH   CHRISTMAS   SONGS,  arranged  by    .         .         .         .         Gevaert 

SERVIAN   SONG   CYCLE Henschel 

PART  SONGS  by  Dvorak,  Kahn,  Roesch,  Franz,  Rubinstein,  Saar,  Stanford, 

Parker. 


Tickets  now  on  sale  at  OFFICE  OF  THE  MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY,  1  WEST 
34th  STREET,  ROOM  611,  CENTURY  BUILDING. 

Telephone,  2956  Murray  Hill. 

CARNEGIE  HALL 
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The  composer  contributed  the  following  note: — 

The  overture  has  no  programme.  The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second  motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it  is 
played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato. 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 


Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 
milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pooh.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  air  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  oo." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;   and  these  convented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

i 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music.     Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 

25th  year  began  October  3,  1910 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN       -        Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  December  8 

At  8.15 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


SECOND  MATINEE 
Saturday  Afternoon,  December  JO 

At  2.30 

SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 
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Ophelia's  Mad  Scene  (Act  IV.,  Scene  2)  from  "Hamlet." 

Ambroise  Thomas 

(Born  at  Metz,  August  5,  181 1;   died  at  Paris,  February  12,  1896.) 

"•Hamlet/'  an  opera  in  five  acts,  text  by  Michel  Carre*  and  Jules 
Barbier  (after  Shakespeare's  tragedy),  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  9,  1868.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Hamlet,*  Faure;  Claudius,  Belval;  Laertes,  Collin ;  the  Ghost, 
David;  Marcellus,  Grisy;  Horatio,  Castlemary;  Polonius,  Ponsard ;  the 
Gravediggers,  Gaspard  and  Mermant;  Ophelia,  Christine  Nilsson;  Ger- 
trude, Mme.  Gueymard. 

The  scene  given  at  this  concert  is  the  one  in  which  Ophelia,  mad, 
appears  by  the  river-side  with  joyous  and  dancing  peasants  before 
she  kills  herself.  The  ballad,  "La  Sirenet  passe,"  is  said  to  be  a 
genuine  Swedish  folk-song,  one  that  was  sung  frequently  by  Jenny 
Lind. 

The  text  of  the  scene  is  as  follows : — 

A  vos  jeux,  mes  amis,  permettez-moi  de  grace 

De  prendre  part!  .  .  . 

Nul  n'a  suivi  ma  trace ! 
J'ai  quitte  le  palais  aux  premiers  feux  du  jour.  .  .  . 
Des  larmes  de  la  nuit  la  terre  etait  mouillee ; 
Et  l'alouette,  avant  l'aube  eVeillee, 

Planait  dans  l'air ! 
Mais  vous,  pourquoi  vous  parler  bas? 
Ne  me  reconnaissez-vous  pas? 
Hamlet  est  mon  epoux  .  .' .  et  jfe  suis  Ophelie ! 

Un  doux  serment  nous  lie, 
II  m'a  donn6  son  cceur  en  echange  du  mien.  .  .  . 
Et  si  quelqu'un  vous  dit  qu'il  me  fuit  et  m'oublie, 

N'en  croyez  rien; 
S'il^trahissait  sa  foi,  j'en  perdrais  la  raison! 
A  toi  cette  humble  branche 

De  romarin  sauvage, 
A  toi  cette  pervenche.  .  .  . 
Et  maintenant  ecoutez  ma  chanson ! 

Bai^adE. 
La  sirene 
Passe  et  vous  entraine 
Sous  l'azur  du  lac  endormi. 

*  I  have  not  hesitated  to  keep  the  names  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  play.  The  French  librettists 
made  no  departure  except,  naturally,  in  the  spelling;  but  they  gave  the  plot  a  "happy  ending."  The  Ghost 
incites  Hamlet  to  kill  the  king.  Gertrude  repents  and  talks  of  a  convent;  Laertes  and  Polonius  survive;  and 
Hamlet  is  crowned  monarch  of  Denmark. 

f  For  a  study  of  the  siren  as  represented  in  the  mythologies  and  the  folk-lore  of  northern  countries  see 
"Les  Sirenes:  Essai  sur  les  Principaux  Mythes  relatifs  a  ITncantation,  les  Enchanteurs,  la  Musique  Ma- 
gique,  le  Chant  du  Cygne,  etc.,  considered  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  l'Histoire,  la  Philosophic,  la  Littera- 
ture,  et  les  Beaux-Arts,"  by  Georges  Kastner  (Paris,  1858),  Part  L,  chapter  ii. 
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L'air  se  voile, 
Adieu,  blanche  etoile ! 
Adieu,  ciel!  adieu,  doux  ami' 
Aux  bras  de  l'epoux! 
Mon  ame  est  jalouse 

D'un  bonheur  si  doux! 
Sous  les  flots  endormi,     - 
Pour  toujours,  adieu,  mon  doux  ami ! 

Ah !  cher  epoux !  Ah !  cher  amant ! 
Ah !  doux  aveu,  tendre  serment ! 

Bonheur  supreme ! 

Cruel!  je  t'aime! 

Tu  vois  mes  pleurs ! 

Pour  toi  je  meurs ! 

A  literal  prose  English  translation  *  of  this  is  as  follows : — 

My  friends,  I  pray,  allow  me  to  take  part  in  your  games.  No  one  has  followed  my 
footsteps.  I  left  the  palace  at  the  first  fires  of  day.  .  .  .  The  earth  was  wet  with  the 
tears  of  night;  and  the  lark  soared  in  the  air  before  the  awakened  dawn.  But  you, 
why  should  I  whisper  to  you?  Hamlet  is  my  spouse,  .  .  .  and  I  am  Ophelie.  A 
sweet  vow  binds  us  together:  he  has  given  me  his  heart  in  exchange  for  mine.  .  .  . 
And,  if  any  one  tells  you  that  he  avoids  me  and  forgets  me,  do  not  believe  it;  were 
lie  to  betray  his  faith,  I  should  lose  my  reason.  This  homely  sprig  of  wild  rosemary 
for  you,  this  periwinkle  for  you.  .  .  .  And  now  listen  to  my  song. 

Baixad. 

The  siren  passes  by  and  drags  you  under  the  blue  of  the  slumbering  lake.  The  air 
turns  cloudy;  farewell,  white  star;  farewell,  sky;  farewell,  sweet  love.  In  my 
spouse's  arms,  my  soul  is  jealous  of  such  sweet  happiness;  asleep  beneath  the  waves, 
farewell,  my  sweet  love. 

Ah!  dear  spouse;  ah!  dear  love;  ah!  sweet  avowal,  tender  vow.  Supreme  bliss! 
I  love  thee,  cruel  one;  thou  seest  my  tears,  for  thee  I  die. 

The  part  of  Ophelia  was  taken  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  by  Gertrude 
Griswold,  an  American  singer,  who  then  made  her  d£but  (June  6, 
1881),  and  by  Nordica  (December  25,  1882). 

The  first  performance  of  "Hamlet"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York  on  March  22,  1872.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hamlet,  Barr£; 
Claudius,  Jamet;  Laertes,  Brignoli;  the  Ghost,  Coletti;  Ophelia,  Nils- 
son  ;  Gertrude,  Cary .  But  Nilsson  sang  the  Mad  Scene  at  her  first  con- 
cert in  America  at  New  York,  September  20,  1870. 

•  This  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius. 

(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  '  There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own."' 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,   cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
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sistent  rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidienne! "  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone  poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."     (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 

*  This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16, 1908. 
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made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5,  13,  15,  18, 
26,  27,  31,  36,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words. 


* 


These  works  of  Sibelius  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;   January  1,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  20,  1907 
(Mme.  Maud  Powell,  violinist). 

"A  Song  of  Spring"  for  orchestra,  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor. 

"Finland,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

"A  Saga,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  9,  March  5,  1910,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor. 

"filegie  and  musette  from  suite  "Christian  II.,"  Op.  27,  April  2, 
1910,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Valse  Triste,*  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

*  In  the  index  to  volume  29  of  the  Programme  Books  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  it  was  stated 
that  this  performance  was  probably  the  first  in  America,  for  no  record  of  an  earlier  performance  was  at  hand. 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  Valse  Triste  was  played  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  before  it  was  played  in 
Boston. 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 

London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.         CLARA         SEXTON- 
CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 

(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND 

Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes      At  present  with 

Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 

Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 

Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence* Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan   Vercelli  etc. 

American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY  CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss   ELMA  IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence   New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,    Chicago,  >  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss  LOUISE  ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss      JEWEL      GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE  L. 
New  England 


BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 

New  York  New  England  etc.  - 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 

Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 

N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 

Wm.  L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 

Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief  voice  instructcr  at  the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.   RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST   %a#RJI         I  \*;UITMCV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

OF  PUPILS  OF  VYIVI.      L>.      Will    I    111  EL  Y  FORD     PORTLAND 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL.  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*  From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra   ; 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE     YATES    KELLS 
Voice    teacher    W.    L.     W.    Inter-  I 

national  School 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A., '                        Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz;  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 
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Mahn,  F. 
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Eichheim,  H. 
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Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 
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Goldstein,  S. 
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Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E.      . 
Gietzen,  A. 
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Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbeigen, 
Kautzenbach,  W 
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Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A, 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 
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Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 
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Kunze,  M. 
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Jaeger.,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 
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Schurig,  R. 
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Oboes. 
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Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart.  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
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Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz, 
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Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 
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Burkhardt,  H. 
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Marshall,  J.  P. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "Period"  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.    Established  1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Store     .     524  Fulton  Street 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        ....      NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  8 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Tschaikowsky  ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante  ;  Allegro  con  anima. 

IT.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Beethoven        .         .         Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 
I.     Allegro  moderate 


II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.     Rondo :  Vivace. 


Brahms   . 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  prove  your  piano  and  I 
have  become  very  enthusiastic. 

The  sweetness  of  its  tone  transports  the  soul  and 
makes  one  dream  of  strange  worlds  where  dwell  the  spirits 
elect. 

It  is  incomparable  in  strength  and  roundness,  and  I 
attest  to  the  grand  impression  received. 

With  great  respect,  I  salute  you. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 

Miiano,  June  21,  B9I0, 

The  abdbe  is  the  opinion  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  greatest  lin- 
ing Italian  composer,  on  » 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

Sig.  Puccini  is  the  composer  of  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  etc.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  winter  for  the  production  of  his  latest  opera,  "  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  KNABE  Piano  is  truly  a  prod- 
uct which  for  nearly  four-score  years  has  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  that  great  tribunal  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  World's  highest  musical  authorities  and  that  of 
the  discerning  public. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.    9 


Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris, 
on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  led  by  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  of  "Mr. 
Fry's  '  Christmas '  symphony ! ' ' 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  the  journey 
in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
I from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
OpeYa,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
Ivenuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  DeYivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal,  Salviati  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  PreVost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious. f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 

*For  a  full  and# entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
I contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
|(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
'that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
iPerseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
lNor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 


LATEST  ENGLISH  SONGS  and  BALLADS 


"I  Hear  You  Calling  Me"   Price  #0.60 
G,  Kb,  Bb,  C 

Charles  Marshall 

Sung  with   great   success  by  Mr.  John 
McCormack. 

"Three  Score  and  Ten"     .     Price  .60 

D,  F,  and  G 

Joan  Trevalsa 


"I  Bring  My  Roses"  .     .      Price  $0.60 
C  andD 

A.  Von  Ahn  Carse 

"Come  into  the  Sun"    .     .     Price  .60 
E,  G,  and  A 

Landon  Ronald 

••We'll  Know,  We'll   Understand" 

Bb  and  D  Price  .60 

James  Henry 


The  Latest  French  and  Italian  Son^s  in  Stock 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,   9  East   Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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7be  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


ifanit&lfantlm 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  'word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  'world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  'with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

313  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St.),  NEW  YORK 
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Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio* 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor ;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  t  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood- wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 

t  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  " Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantusfrmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 


C.  SCHIRMER,  3  EAST  43d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TWO  NEW  SONG  CYCLES 

IN  SAN  NAZARO 

Cycle  of  Four  Songs  for  Mezzo  Soprano    or 
Baritone  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Words  by 
William  Hervey  Woods 

Music  by 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN 

Not  since  the  publication  ->f  Von  Fielitz's  ELI- 
LAND  has  a  lyric  cycle  ->een  presented  to  the 
song-loving  public  that  can  show  such  a  tenderly 
beautiful  melodic  treatment  of  a  similar  theme. 

Net  $1.25 

CHANSONS   INTIMES 

Les  Poemes  par 
Jean  More  as 

La  Musique  par 

CARL  ENGEL 

Traductions  anglaises  par 
H.  W.  LOOMIS  et  HENRY  Q.  CHAPMAN 

An  art-work  of  the  finest,  and  one  that  will 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  cultured  taste  of  the 
true  music -lover. 

Price  $1.25,  net 

tano 


16™  Century 


16™6entury 


Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IvlSZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

W$t  iBalfchnn  $taito 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 


Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  COMPANY 

DITSON  BUILDING 

8  EAST  34TH  STREET 
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in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  cuie  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the 
edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is 
playing,  and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors. 
Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is 
fighting  and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be 
lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's 
friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez 
entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of 
fragments,  and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant 
returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there 
is  no  formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the 
love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter- theme  for  contrapuntal 
use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the 
strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back, 
is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already 
developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  15  first  violins,  15  second  violins,  10  violas,  12 
violoncellos,  and  9  double  basses. 


ORATORIO  SOCIETY  0  NEW  YORK 

Founded  by  Dr.  LEOPOLD  DAMROSCH 

THIRTY-EIGHTH   SEASON,  1910-1911 

FRANK  DAMROSCH      -     -     Conductor 


THE  MESSIAH  - Handel 

Mad.  BERNICE  DE  PASQUALI,  Soprano  Miss  CHRISTINE  MILLER,  Contralto 

Mr.  REED  MILLER,  Tenor  Mr.  ARTHUR  MIDDLETON,  Bass 

Afternoon  of  Tuesday,  December  27th,  1910 
Evening  of  Wednesday,  December  28th,  1910 


THE  BEATITUDES 
PSALM  CL    = 

ELIJAH 


Evening  of  Tuesday,  February  28th,  1911 


Evening  of  Wednesday,  March  29th,  1911 


C^sar  Franck 
Camille  Saint=Sa'ens 

Mendelssohn 


CARNEGIE  MUSIC  HALL 

Reserved  seats  for  The  Messiah,  75  cents  to  $2.00.     Boxes,  $13.50  and  $15.    On  sale  at  Ticket 
Office  of  The  Oratorio  Society,  No.  1  West  34th  Street,  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
—I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky' s  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switz- 
erland, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I  should  like 
to  be  buried  there.'" 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.     What  does  this  mean?     Have  I  written  myself  out? 

*  This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.     For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becomings  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  d£but),  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.    The  audience  was   pleased,  but   the  reviews  in 
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the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  „  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  1  deeply  hurt '  for  the 
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moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikowsky 
took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony 
concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tschai- 
kowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;   there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  also  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck), 
April  10,  1909. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends." 


* 

*  * 


The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
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knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony :  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood- wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief  theme 
of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a  halt; 
the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a  presto. 
The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax  contains 
a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.     The  first  public  performance  was 
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in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  All  the 
pieces  were  by  Beethoven :  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F 
major,  No.  5  "  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "  Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for 
pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Pauline  Anna 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him. 

Antonia  Campi,  born  (1773)  Miklasiewicz,  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing  "Ah, 
perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out,  and 
could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  behind 
the  scenes ;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  consequence. 
Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a  beautiful  voice. 
"That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
terrible  cold;   for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  " Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances;  she 
was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  a.n  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly 
worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were 
put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dramatic  colorature." 
Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said  von  Ledebur,  but  all 
her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones. 
She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased  in  many  parts,  from 
Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in  "Abu  Hassan." 
She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  sub-titles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added: 
"Each  number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement,  full 
of  lively  painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures ;  and  this,  a  pastoral 
symphony,  lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in 
Berlin."  Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly- 
developed,  too  long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he 
had  noticed  at  the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists 
were  kept  very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
copyists  here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law 
scriveners  do  at  home."  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the 
Hymn — a  Gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astound- 
ing manner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio, 
a  masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told 
Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a 
half-friendly,  half-ironical  manner. 

Schindler  states  that  the  concerto  was  sold  to  Muzio  Clementi  on 
April  20,  1807,  for  publication  in  England,  but  publication  was  first 
announced  by  the  Kunst  und  Industrie  Comptoir  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
of  August  10,  1808:  "Beethoven.  4tes  Concert  fur  P.  F.  u.  Orchester. 
Op.  58." 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement,  and  over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  toward  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868,  and  his  publishing  business  passed  through 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.     Franz 
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Kullak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
lishes the  three  cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
says  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 
ven's, were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

*  * 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood- wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
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measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  "  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was  probably 
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by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4,  1854.  He  played 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  concert,  March  4  of  that  year. 
The  Fourth  Concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  George  W.  Sumner  (December  17, 
1881),  Carl  Baermann  (January  27,  1883,  December  23,  1893),  Miss 
Mary  E.  Garlichs  (November  29,  1884),  Mrs.  Anna  Clark-Steiniger 
(November  14,  1885),  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  18,  1886),  Ferruccio 
B.  Busoni  (November  14,  1891),  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  (March  17, 
1900). 


Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.  80   .   .   .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879)^  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.     Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 

t  "Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promoter  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXLX.     (L.  S.) " 
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known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with'  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 
,    niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":*  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater "  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "  Fuchslied "  t 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon*  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  1 4, 1 88 1 .  It  has  been  played  at  Symphony 
Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889,  No- 
vember 4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  9,  1901, 
October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 

* 
*  * 

*  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t  "Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seemsJ;o  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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Mr.  Ap thorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows, 
at  first  in  B  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood- wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

•  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  181 7  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar '  'Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  "Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  ''Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.     The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 
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SECOND  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  10 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Dvorak    ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro  mol to. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Liszt 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in 
E-flat  major,  No.  1 


Richard  Strauss 


Tone-P©em,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


Beethoven 


Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr,  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


■ 


Stein-way  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "£rom  the  New  World/'  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
I5>  x893.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  December  30  of 
the  same  year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular;  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 

•From  a  little  pamphlet,"  An tonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  Major,  Op.  96  "  (New  York,  1894). 
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the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  population." 

It  was  said  by  some  in  janswer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical ;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
from  Bosnian  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":  *  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo  " ;  that  the  Ameri- 
can negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;   that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "  A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome. " 
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Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated ;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  abo- 
riginal Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs " ;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


* 

*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins 
take  up  this  theme.     There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
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of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone.  * 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 
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Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,t  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.     A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  "Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben-" 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Ab'de  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Bulow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Bulow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Bulow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Billow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule :  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Bulow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outre",  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Biilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Kduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  Marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  .first 
motive  on  the"  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole.  . 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "  Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 
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Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolff enbiittel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm ! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals ' ' ;  but  should  not  the  word  ' '  manghanghim ' ' 
be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 


The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906);  Olga  Samaroff,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d' Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Rudiger,  December 
20,  1893). 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see  A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i.  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone-poem  For  Fuu,  Orchestra, 
Op.  24     .     .     .     ....     ...     .      .    Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  21,  1890.  This  convention,  according  to  Theodor  Muller-Reuters' 
"Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliteratur,"  was  held  June  19-22. 
There  were  three  orchestral  concerts  in  the  City  Theatre  (June  19,  21, 
22);  a  concert  in  the  Hauptkirche  zu  St.  Georg  (June  20);  and  two 
chamber  music  concerts  in  Clemda  Hall  (June  20,  21). 

The  other  works  performed  for  the  first  time  were  Draeseke's  Prelude 
to  "Penthesilea";  Franz  Schubert's  "Tantum  Ergo"  and  Offertory 
(MS.);  duet  from  Hans  Sommer's  opera  "Loreley";  Strauss's  "Bur- 
leske"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Eugen  d' Albert,  pianist);  Wein- 
gartner's  Entr'acte  from  "Malawika";  d' Albert's  Symphony,  Op.  4; 
Robert  Kahn's  String  Quartet,  Op.  8;  Philipp  Wolfrum's  Pianoforte 
Quintet;  R.  von  Perger's  String  Quartet,  Op.  15;  Frederick  Lamond's 
Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  2;  Arnold  Krug's  Vocal  Quartet,  Op.  32;  Ivan 
Knorr's  "Ukrainische  Liebeslieder,"  Op.  5. 

The  second  performance  was  at  Weimar,  January  12,  1891,  at  the 
third  subscription  concert  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre.  Strauss  led 
from  manuscript. 

The  third  performance  was  at  the  Eighth  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
Berlin,  February  23,  1891.     The  composer  again  led  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1897.  It  was  performed  again  at  Symphony  Concerts  in 
Boston,  March  18,  1899,  February  7,  1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21, 
1906,  January  2,  1909. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Weimar,  November  13,  1889:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  '  Don  Juan '  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  'Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 
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The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  *  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemacfa, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille ! 


Kampfesmiid'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend! 
Dann  des  Jiinglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensguter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
" Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1898),  aboutjvon  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Bitter  (1898). 
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Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank*  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!  und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht : 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ap thorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling!     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more! 

Sunk  back  tired  Of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  " Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeth 
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Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil 
Piano  School 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch 
Gallery,  Brooklyn,  345    Clinton  Avenue 
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There  are  two  versions  of  Ritter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Ritter  evidently  misunderstood,  in  one 
instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduction  does 
not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  room," 
but  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man."  Thus  commentators 
and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.  The  earlier  version  of  the 
poem  was  published  on  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  at  Eisenach 
and  Weimar.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Stille,  einsatn  ode  Nacht! 
Auf  dem  Totenbette  liegt  er. 

Fieberglut  wirft  ihn  empor 
Und  er  sieht  sein  ganzes  Leben 
Kindheit,  Jugend,  Mannerkampf, 
Bild  um  Bild  im  Traum  erscheinen. 

Was  er  suchte  je  und  je 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschweiss, 
Suchet — ach!  und  findet's  nimmer. 

Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 

Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag, 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer 
Bricht  der  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERT 
Saturday  Afternoon,  December  17,  at  2.30 
THE  CHILDREN  AT  BETHLEHEM 

A  Christmas  Mystery  Play  in  two  parts,  with  mediaeval  costumes,  scenery*  chorus  of 
children*  singers. 

CHARACTERS 

The  Virgin        ....     Mezzo-Soprano 
The  Star Soprano 


Jeannette ) 
Nicholas  > 
Babette      ) 


Sopranos 


The  Ass      .        .        .        .  -      .        ,        .      Tenor 

Baritones 


The  Ox 

A  Herdsman 

A  Celestial  Voice 

Three  Magi,  Attendants,  etc 


Chorus  of  150  children  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Homer  Norris 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 


Act  I. 
Act  II. 


A  Pasture  Land  surrounding  a  village  in  winter. 
Ttie  Stable. 


Scenery  by  Mr.  Homer  Emens. 


Staged  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.        I 


In  order  that  the  subscribers  may  familiarize  themselves  with  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  Children 
at  Bethlehem,  a  little  book  containing  the  text  has  been  especially  prepared  and  placed  on  sale  at  the 
office  of  the  Society,  1  West  34th  Street,  Room  611.     Price  10  cents. 

III.  CONCERT     ■ 

Special  and  Novel  Program  to  be  announced  later. 

Boxes  and  tickets  now  on  sale  at  office  of  the  Society,  Room  611,  1  West  34th  Street,  and  at  Box 
Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht, 
Was  er  suchend  hier  ersehnt. 

* 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known, and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss' s  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  i84r,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Billow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Billow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  r882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  r88s  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Bulow.  After  von  Bulow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  bis  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  r89T~92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  r8g6;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  roo7.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1008. 
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Eighteenth  Season 


1911 


MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 

CHOIR  OF  SIXTY  SINGERS 

Thursday  evenings,  DECEMBER  22  and  MARCH  16 


PROGRAMME,  DECEMBER  22 


PART  I. 
O  Magnum  Mysterium  .         .        .     Palestrina 

Motet  for  six  voices  (1524-1594) 

Es  istein  ros'  Entsprungen    .        .  '  Praetorius 

Hymn  for  four  voices  (i5i7-r62r) 

O  Padre  Nostro  .        .        .         .  Verdi 

Five-part  chorus  (r8r3-i90i) 

Three  Old  French  Christmas  Carols 

Cantique  de  Noel  Arranged  by  Gevaert 

Noel  de  XVIII.  Siecle 

Chanson  Joyeuse 
Qui  Sedes Wiillner 

Motet  for  double  choir,  eight  voices     (1832^892) 

PART  II. 

Gypsy  Songs Brahms 

(1833^897) 


PART  III. 

(a)  Norwegische  Fruhlingsnacht 

(b)  Vom  Berge 

(c)  Qute  Nacht 

Part-songs  for  four  voices 
Ein  Fichtenbaum    . 

Part-song  for  four  voices 
To  Love 

Six-part  unaccompanied  chorus  for 
six  voices 

Valentine's  Day  ( 

Part-song  for  four  voices 

Come  Away 

Part-song  for  four  voices 


Franz 
(1815-1892) 

Rubinstein 
(1830-1894) 

Louis  Saar 
(1868-         ) 


C.  V.  Stanford 
(1852-        ) 

Horatio  Parker 
(1863-        ) 


Boxes  and  tickets  now  on  sale  at  office  of  THE  MUSICAL  ART  SOCIETY, 
1  West  34th  Street,  Room  611,  Century  Building,  Telephone  2956  Murray  Hill,  and 
at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) : — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever- theme  No.  1  and  Fever- theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 


* 
*  * 


"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff) .  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.     The  second 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music.     Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 

25th  year  began  October  3,  1910 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN       -        Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola) .  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  ,and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks) .  There  is  contrapuntal  elabo- 
ration of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfigu- 
ration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
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Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs,  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  i,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "LeonoreM  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.     "No,  wait  awhile:    I  have  the  scheme  of 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  " Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
sirjging,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,   1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her."  , 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.     There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
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No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
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the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood- wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  "  Song  of  Thanks- 
giving" from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "AchI  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 
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A  Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842  | 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Store    .     524  Fulton  Street 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        ....       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  12 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert.  .         .         .         Andante  from  the  "  Unfinished  "  Symphony 
In  Memoriam  James  Jackson  Higginson 

Beethoven  ....  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:   Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Lalo         .         ,         .     Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  2 1 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
IV.     Andante. 
V.     Rondo:  Allegro. 

Humperdinck  .         "Tangier — In  a  Moorish  Cafe, "from  "A  Moorish 

Rhapsody" 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


, 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Style  J  "upright"  Grand 
Mahogany  Case  E2J  $500 


The  Knabe — the  World's  Best  Piano — is 
the  one  piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep- 
tional durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equalled. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  181 1  or  even  18 10.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch-book 
that  belonged  to  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm, 
were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  18 18  to  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part."  An- 
other sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  he  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which- the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  18 12.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manuscript  that 
belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription: 
"Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  i3ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder  cut  the 
paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  was 
therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July. 
Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  181 2:  "I  promise  you  imme- 
diately a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now 
have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote 
on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter." 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was  completed  May  13, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed  at  a  concert  of  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  181 2  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano- 


"GIRL  of  the 


EN  WEST" 


PUCCINI'S   LATEST   OPERA 

First  performance  in  any  country,  early  in  December,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York 

Followed  by  performances  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston  Opera 
Co.;    in  Chicago,  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Vocal  Score  and  separate  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental, 

in  preparation 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building.  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

3J3  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St.).  NEW  YORK 
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forte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  equale  for  four  trom- 
bones, the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  18 16.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte*  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous -maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  18 12-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French* cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the*  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder,  and  overtures  by 
Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrangements 
for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau." 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg,  August 
15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he  settled  at 
Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for  himself  by 
inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  court 
mechanician,  and  in  18 16  he  constructed  a  metronome,  though  Winkel 
of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also  made  ear-trumpets 
and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His  life  was  a  singular 
one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.  Two  leading  French 
biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother  Leonhard" 
invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but  they  are  wholly 
wrong.  Fetis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panhar- 
monicon with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston 
to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement. 
No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  "Organographies 
repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."  But 
Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here.     He  landed 


G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTANT  PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  our  customers  that  we  have  secured  the  publishing  rights  of  two 
new  operatic  works  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  of  them  now  in  press 


NATOMA 

Grand  Opera  in  Three  Acts 
Libretto  bv 

JOSEPH  D.  REDDING 

Music  by 

VICTOR  HERBERT 

To  be  given  on  February  6  at  the  Philadelphia 
Opera  House  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  and  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  The  score,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  edition,  will  be  issued  in  a  special 
edition  de  luxe  on  Cheltenham  paper,  limited  to  two 
hundred  autographed  and  numbered  copies —  and 


YSOBEL 

Grand  Opera  in  Three  Acts 
Libretto  by 

LUIGI  ILLICA 

Music  by 

PIETRO  MASCAGNI 


Which  is  to  be  presented  (also  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage)  in  New  York  early  in  January  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  composer. 


Advance  orders  for  these  scores,  to  be  filled  in  order  of  rotation  as  received,  will  be  accepted. 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ; 

— Listfr. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going- back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  3  ears  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

tSTfje  pattrtofa  $iano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 

Sole  Representatives 

GHAS.  H.  DITSON  61  COMPANY 

DITSON  BUILDING 

8  EAST  34TH  STREET 
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at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 
of  the  panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."  He  brought 
with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and  he  opened  an  exhibition  of 
them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1826.  The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.  Malzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen' s  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess 
Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  }ie  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Malzel 
had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him.  Malzel  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and  closed  Octo- 
ber 28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and  in  1833.  On 
his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Moscow,"*  pano- 
rama, which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand  dollars. 
Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panharmonicon  legend.  He  also 
exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig  "Otis" 
on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838,  and  he  was 
buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  published  his 
eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope,  where  the 
music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess  Player  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at  Philadelphia, 
July  5,  1854.  A  most  interesting  and  minute  account  of  Malzel's  life 
in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  of  the 
First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859).  See 
also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833);  the  "History  of  the 
Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston, 
1826;  Mendel's  "  Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In  Poe's 
fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his 
Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story 
was  probably  not  written  before  1848.     Poe's  article,  "Maelzel's  Chess 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834)  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland.  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY  I  NEW  YORK 

Founded  by  Dr.  LEOPOLD  DAMROSCH 

THIRTY-EIGHTH   SEASON,  1910-1911 

FRANK  DAMROSCH      -     -    Conductor 


THE  BEATITUDES Cesar  Franck 

PSALM  CL     =  -  -  -  -  -  Camille  Saint-Sa'ens 

Miss  FLORENCE  HINKLE,  Soprano  Mr.  REINALD  WERRENRATH,  Bass 

Mr.  H.  EVAN  WILLIAMS,  Tenor  Mr.  EMILIO  DE  QOQORZA,  Baritone 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  28,  1911 

MISSA  SOLLEMNIS  =        ~T~     ^T~        =  -  Eduard  Grell 

For  four  quartettes  and  four  four-part  choruses,  without  accompaniment 

Friday  Evening,  March  10,  1911 

ELIJAH  ---'■."--•--■-  Mendelssohn 

Mme.  ALMA  GLUCK,  Soprano  Mr.  FREDERIC  GUNSTER,  Tenor 

Mr.  CLARENCE  WHITEHILL,  Baritone 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  29,  1911 

Tickets  on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Office  of  The  Oratorio  Society,  No.  1  West  34th  Street,  and  at 

Box  Office  of  Carnegie  Hall 
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Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  th€" 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  otfMT  t&am 
those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  D&vicfc 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for' 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.     Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters  of  Vienna, 
who   looked   after   the,  cannon   in   "Wellington's  Sieg";    tfrfe  young 
Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven  saidl 
to  Tomaschek:   "Ha!  ha!  ha!     I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  fa& 
never  struck  on  the  beat;   he  was  always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to> 
speak  to  him  rudely.     Ha!  ha!  ha!     I  could  do  nothing  with  him;  he 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!"     Spohr  and  Mayseder 
were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh 
was  the  concert-master;    the  celebrated    Dragonetti  was  among    the 
double-basses.     Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony/'  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek,  the 
other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht  beii 
Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  October  of  1813  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French  troops  in  Spain  on 
June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded  Beethoven  to  compose 
the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and  furnished  material  for  it,  and  had 
even  given  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject 


MEHLIN  &  SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  " Upright* '  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 


Paul  G.  Mehlin  &  Sons 


WAREROOMS:  27  Union  Square 
(Broadway,  near  16th  Street),  New  York 
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of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea  was  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts, 
so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Beethoven  to  go  to  London. 
He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were 
scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement 
for  his  panharmonicon  would  then  be  of  more  value.  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV.,  and 
forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 
The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  1 2  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten  and 
five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four  thousand 
six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "extraordinary 
pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  second  movement 
was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  enduring  impression  on 
me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  and 
often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony, 
and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "  Beethoven  told  them  to  take 
their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go." 
It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch 
lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring 
into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic 
yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  his  own  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  passage 
of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder,  he  said 
circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven  answered: 
"I  did  not  intend  them  to.  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale  has  been 
disputed. 
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Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  performances. 
"It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that  busied  himself 
actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all  the  details.  I 
owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  offering 
my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ardent  vow 
made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the 
country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  18 14.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Tsarina  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience.  The  concert 
was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but  the  hall  was 
half  empty. 


* 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Academy,  November  25,  1843. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  November  18,  1843,  when  Mr.  U.  C.  Hill  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Leipsic  was  on  December  12,  18 16.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  "by  general  request"  on  April  23,  181 7,  and  a 
third  soon  followed.  Yet  Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann, could  find  nothing  in  the  music,  and  he  declared  that  musicians 
critics,  amateurs,  and  frankly  unmusical  persons  were  unanimous  in 
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the  opinion  that  this  symphony,  especially  the  first  movement  and  the 
finale,  had  been  composed  in  a  lamentable  state  of  drunkenness  (trun- 
kenen  Zustand)]   it  lacked  melody,  etc. 

Other  first  performances:  London,  June  9,  18 17  (Philharmonic  So- 
ciety). Only  the  allegretto  found  favor  with  the  critics.  Paris, — the 
allegretto  was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  of  the  Opera  in  182 1, 
and  it  was  substituted  for  the  larghetto  of  the  Second  Symphony,  in  D 
major.  In  1828  the  Seventh  Symphony,  as  a  whole,  was  played  in  a 
transcription  for  the  pianoforte,  eight  hands,  April  20,  by  Bertini  (the 
transcriber),  Liszt,  Sowinski,  and  Schunke.  The  first  orchestral  per- 
formance of  the  whole  was  by  the  Societe  des  Concerts,  March  1,  1829, 
under  the  direction  of  Habeneck.  St.  Petersburg,  March  6,  1840.  Mos- 
cow, December  28,  i860.  In  Italy  the  Societa  orchestrale  romana  per- 
formed the  symphony  seven  times  during  the  years  1874-98. 

The  symphony  was  played  at  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris  twenty 
times  from  February  8,  1874,  to  December,  1905.  It  was  played 
thirty-five  times  at  Lamoureux  concerts  in  Paris  from  October  23,  1881, 
to  March  17,  1906.  The  symphony  was  " danced"  by  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Laporte  conducted 
Colonne's  orchestra. 


* 

*  * 


Beethoven  gave  a  name,  "Pastoral,"  to  his  Sixth  Symphony.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  sketch  a  simple  programme,  but  he  added  this  caution 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  eager  to  find  in  music  anything  or 
everything  except  the  music  itself:  "Rather  the  expression  of  the  re- 
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ceived  impression  than  painting.' '     Now  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  a 
return  to  absolute  music,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  abstract. 

Yet  see  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  Seventh  Symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Broica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  delivered 
from  the  French  yoke.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly 
festival.  Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern 
race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as.  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old 
edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme :  ' '  Arrival  of  the  Villagers ; 
Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast." 
Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured 
a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while  Diirenberg, 
a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous 
odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle  of  giants  or  war- 
riors of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibicheff  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken  revel, 
to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recreations.  Even 
Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as  "the  apotheosis  of 
the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Stromkarl"  of  Sweden, 
who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should  dance  to  only  ten  of 
them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if 
any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and  cups,  the  grandmother, 
the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing. 
"The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this 
eleventh  variation." 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is,  "  What- 
does  it  mean?"     The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled  in  choice 
of  subject  and  purpose.     The  composer  may  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture,  book,  man, 
statue.     He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  aesthete-pianist  in  Punch. 

But  why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
theme  of  the  trio  in  the  third  movement  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  appreciation 
of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  delight. 
Such  music  needs  no  analysis:    it  escapes  the  commentator.     As  the 
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landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the  symphony  is  in  the  ear 
of  the  hearer. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,  4-4.  A  melodic  phrase  is  given  to  the  oboe,  then  clarinets, 
horns,  bassoons,  against  crashing  chords  of  the  full  orchestra.  This 
figure  is  worked  contrapuntally  against  alternate  ascending  scale 
passages  in  violins  and  in  basses.  There  is  a  modulation  to  C  major. 
A  more  melodious  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate  dance  theme,  is  given 
out  by  wood- wind  instruments,  then  repeated  by  the  strings,  while 
double-basses,  alternating  with  oboe  and  bassoon,  maintain  a  rhythmic 
accompaniment.  (A  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  developed  out  of 
this  rhythmic  figure,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  movements 
of  this  symphony  are  in  the  closest  relationship  with  this  same  figure.) 
The  initial  motive  is  developed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A 
major;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  second  theme,  F  major;  and  a 
short  coda  leads  to  the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet."  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  the  strings.  It  is  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp  minor, 
goes  through  B-flat  major  in  the  wood- wind  to  E  major  in  the  full 
orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion  theme  is 
made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  third 
section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although  the  first 
theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.     The  coda  is  rather  long. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  in  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
and  violoncellos  sing  a  counter- theme.  The  first  violins  now  have  the 
chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  counter- theme.  At 
last  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  sound  the  solemn,  march-like 
motive,   and  the  counter- theme  is    given    to  the  first    violins.      The 
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rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
the  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.  A  tuneful  second  theme,  A  major, 
is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first  violins, 
while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  by  the  basses.  There  is  a 
modulation  to  C  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads  to  the 
second  part.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  counter-theme  in  wood-wind 
instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  basses  and  figuration  for  the 
other  strings.  There  is  a  short  fugato  on  the  same  theme,  and  the 
second  theme  enters  as  before.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  The  third  movement,  Presto,  F  major,  3-4,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo. 
The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  meno  presto,  D  major,  3-4,  is  said  to  be  that 
of  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  Lower  Austria.  "This  scherzo  in  F  major 
is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony  has  to  fall  back  into  the 
principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major."  A  high-sustained  A  runs 
through  the. trio. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on  two 
themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as  Beethoven 
achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression  of  exuberant 
joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would  have  said, — 
so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious,  bacchantic 
first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  coda 
to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a  song."  There  is 
imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  bacchan- 
tic theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate  nature  is  announced  by 
the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  instruments.  There  are  strong 
accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasized  by  full  orchestra,  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  measure.  Brilliant  passage-work  of  the  orchestra, 
constantly  increasing  in  strength,  includes  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 
There  is  a  repeat.  The  first  theme  is  then  developed  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  but  the  theme  itself  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  is 
preserved.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  A  major.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the 
second  theme  is  now  in  A  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda  with  a  develop- 
ment of  the  figure  from  the  first  theme  over  a  bass  which  changes  from 
E  to  D-sharp  and  back  again.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 
is  used  fortissimo,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  con- 
spicuous figure  from  the  main  theme. 
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Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  as  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played  by 
ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously  played 
to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to  Odessa 
and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School  of  that 
city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  .  Early  in  1903  Leo- 
pold Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  con- 
certs in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and 
mature  violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His 
first  recital  in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Vioun  and  Orchestra,  Op.   21. 

£douard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.     The  s°l°  violinist 

*  Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Iyalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 


* 


The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops*  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello ;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  Ijfcep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.  The  second 
theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.  The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the 
saltarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with 
figures  from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and 
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with  one  or  two    subsidiary    themes,  constitutes    the    whole    of    the 
movement. 


* 
*  * 


Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  ''Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecceur,  who  took  the  second 
prix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programmes  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Loisa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys  " 
(1888).  His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 
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His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
beard  and  moustache,  "which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diplomat."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music- 
drama.  His  temperament  was  French ;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 


* 


Lalo's  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.  His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
and  the  Quartet  in  E-fiat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 

1859. 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  his 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norvegienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio^Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  "Romance-Serenade"  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portfolio  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  sonata 
(1872);  Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  'cello  (1859);  Pianoforte  Trio, 
No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (1889);  music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
(1891);  Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);  Sonata  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
"Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 
have  been  sung  in  concert. 


* 

*  * 


This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  by  Charles  M.  Loeffler,  November  12,  1887.  It  has  been 
played^at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski,] March  13,  1897,  March  10,  1900,  March  12,  1904. 
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"Tangier:  A  Night  in  a  Moorish  Caf£,"  £rom  "Moorish  Rhap- 
sody"   Bngelbejrt  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg-on-the-Rhine,  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

From  1885  to  1887  Humperdinck  taught  at  the  Conservatory  in  Barce- 
lona. This  sojourn,  with  excursions  through  Southern  Spain  and  to 
the  North  African  coast,  inspired  in  after-years  the  "Moorish  Rhapsody." 

The  first  two  movements,  "Tarifa:  Elegy  at  Sunset"  and  "Tangier: 
A  Night  in  a  Moorish  Cafe,"  were  written  for  the  Leeds  (England) 
Festival,  and  they  were  performed  there,  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  October  7,  1898.  These  movements  were  played  at  Heidel- 
berg in  November  of  that  year.  Humperdinck  added  the  third  move- 
ment, "Tetuan,"  and  the  rhapsody  was  first  played  in  its  complete 
form  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  February  17,  1899.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  28,  1899,  when  the  three  movements  were  played.  The  first 
two  movements  were  played  at  one  of  this  orchestra's  concerts  on  May 
3,  1902. 

Three  poems  by  Gustav  Humperdinck  are  published  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
the  full  score.     The  second  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows: — 

II.    Tangier. 

Hark !  the  strings  resound !  From  the  coffee-house  over  there,  strange  and  hollow 
music  comes  to  the  ear.  Step  in!  yet  do  not  in  the  crowded  room  complain  of  the 
fumes  arising  from  hot  drinks  and  opium.  Dusky  men  squat  on  the  floor,  look  up 
hastily  under  their  red  fezes,  then  sink  back  into  wishless  dreams  and  forgetfulness. 
Is  the  heroic  spirit  of  former  days  wholly  asleep  ?  Wait  a  moment ;  again  the  strings 
resound.  Do  you  see  the  gray  singer  with  dark  and  glowing  eyes?  He  strikes  the 
strings  and  fans  in  Moorish  hearts  the  never-extinguished  flame. 

He  sings  the  hero  songs  of  Seville  and  Grenada,  and  with  mad  enthusiasm  the 
hearers  break  out  in  chorus:   "O  Seville!     O  Grenada!" 

See  how  the  faces  blaze  when  arise  in  the  memory  the  lost  paradises,  the  superb 
and  splendid  palaces,  the  delectable  pleasure  gardens  of  love. 

Then  sound  in  the  ears  of  all  as  from  splashing  fountains  the  fanfares  of  victory 
and  the  shouting  at  the  tournaments.     O  Seville!     O  Grenada! 

The  song  dies  away.  As  in  a  dream  there  is  a  faint  babbling  of  the  chorus.  The 
magic  spell  of  opium  holds  the  enraptured.  And  now  the  candle  flickers  and  dies 
in  the  dull  closeness.     Through  the  window  glitters  the  sun's  first  ray. 

* 

Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 
to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
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Royal  Music  School;  in  1878  or  1879  he  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona 
Conservatory  (1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in 
1890  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
In  1896  he  received  the  title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 

He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  " Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel' '  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  "Konigskinder" 
(1897)  >  to  the  fairy-tale,  "  Die  sieben  Geislein"  (1897) ;  "  Dornroschen" 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen"  (Berlin,  1905);  inci- 
dental music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"  (1896);  Symphony  in  C; 
Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody"  (1898),  for  orches- 
tra; "Das  Gluck  von  Bdenhall";  "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"; 
"Biibchens  Weihnachtstraum,"  melodrama;  "Das  Wunder,"  text  by 
Rainer  Simons,  composed  for  the  Kaiser- Jubilaums,  Stadt-Theater, 
Vienna  (1905);  "Zwei  Vogellieder"  (1905);  stage  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice"  (a 
1 '  Shakespeare ' '  Suite  of  six  movements  from  this  music  has  been  per- 
formed in  Berlin);  stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "Twelfth  Night";  songs,  etc.  A  suite,  "Tonbilder  aus  Dornro- 
schen," was  played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr. 
Nikisch,  January  12,  1903. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December 

9»  1905. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israeli. 
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These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  "performed  in  Boston: — 

Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896;  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter;  Mary  Iinck,  Gertrude; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman) .  There  was  a  comparatively  small  orchestra, 
and  there  had  been  little  time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  said  that  the  score 
used  was  one  condensed  by  the  composer. 

The  opera  in  German  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  April  6,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Gertrude, 
Miss  Weed;  Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the  Witch, 
Mme.  Jacoby;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran;  the  Dewman,  Miss 
Shearman. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  January  15,  19 10.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
singers  were  Mr.  Muhlmann  and  Mmes.  Wickham,  Mattfeld  (Hansel), 
Alten  (Gretel),  Meitschik,  Snelling,  Sparkes. 

The  Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  was  performed  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Boston  Woman's  Orchestra,  Arthur  Thayer  con- 
ductor, April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  a  complete  orchestra.  The  over- 
ture was  played  at  a  Melba  concert  in  Music  Hall,  November  7,  1895 
(Landon  Ronald  conductor);  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  23,  1897  (Emil  Paur  conductor);  at  a  Jordan 
Hall  Orchestra  concert,  January  31,  1907  (Wallace  Goodrich  conductor) ; 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  24,  19 10. 

Other  compositions  of  Humperdinck  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston: — 

Humoreske,  November  12,  1892,  December  16,  1905. 
"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Dream  Pantomime,  November  2,  1895. 
" Konigskinder " :     Introduction    to    Act    II.,    December    26,    1896; 
Introduction  to  Act  III.,  December  26,  1896,  December  16,  1905. 
Overture  to  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  December  21,  1907. 


* 


"  The  Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar"  was  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
January  13,  1898  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto;   J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 
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THIRD  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  14 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Humperdinck 


Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel" 


Sibelius  . 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 


T.     Allegretto. 
II.     Tempo  andante  ma  rubato. 

III.  (  Vivacissimo.     Lento  e  suave. 

IV.  I  Finale :  Allegro  moderate 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    . 


Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 


I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Wagner    . 


.    Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
Mu  MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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1?REUJDE  TO   "H  ANSEL,  UND   GrETEL,"    .     .    ENGEL,BERT  HUMPERbiNCK 
(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  a  fairy  opera  in  three  scenes,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Weimar  on  December  23,  1893.  Miss  Schubert 
was  the  first  Hansel,  and  Richard  Strauss  was  the  conductor.  The 
success  of  the  opera  was  immediate.  On  December  30,  1893,  the  opera 
was  produced  at  Munich  with  Miss  Borchers  as  Hansel  and  Miss 
Dressier  as  Gretel.  It  was  then  produced  in  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
Berlin  (October  13,  1894),  Dresden,  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  Brunswick, 
Dessau.  In  1894  it  was  performed  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  times 
in  Germany  alone.  The  libretto  by  Adelheid  Wette,  a  sister  of  the 
composer,  was  soon  translated  into  French  by  Catulle  Mendes  for  per- 
formance in  Paris,  but  the  opera  was  not  produced  there  until  May  30, 
1900  (Mme.  de  Craponne,  Hansel;  Miss  Rioton,  Gretel;  Mme.  (then 
Miss)  Delna,  the  Witch;  Delvoye,  Peter;  Andre*  Messager,  conductor). 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  on  December  26,  1894,  a* 
Daly's  Theatre,  London.  The  translation  of  the  libretto  was  by  Con- 
stance Bache.  The  caste  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Charles  Copland; 
Gertrude,  Julia  Lennox;  Hansel,  Maria  Elba;  Gretel,  Jeanne  Douste;* 
the  Witch,  Edith  Miller;  the  Sandman,  Marie  du  Bedat;  the  Dewman, 
Jessie  Huddleston.  Luigi  Arditi  conducted.  On  the  same  evening 
Mozart's  "Bastien  and  Bastienne"  preceded  Humperdinck's  opera, 
and  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  "Hansel  und 
Gretel"  was  moved  to  the  Gaiety,  London,  on  January  28,  1895,  and 
on  April  18,  1895,  to  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  the  United  States  was  in  English 
and  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  October  8,  1895,  by  an  English 
company  brought  from  London  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows :  Peter,  Jacques  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Alice    Gordon;    Hansel,    Marie   Elba;   Gretel,    Jeanne    Douste;    the 

•  Jeanne  Douste,  pianist  and  singer,  was  a  sister  of  Louise  Douste.  The  two  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Colonel  Mapleson  in  the  fall  of  1878,  when  Jeanne  was  about  eight  years  old.  Arditi  then  conducted 
her  first  concert  tour.    The  sisters  made  their  last  appearance  in  Boston  during  the  season  of  1886-87. 
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Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger;  the  Sandman,  Cecil  Brani;  the  Dewman, 
Edith  Johnson. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21,  1896.  William  G.  Dietrick  was  the 
conductor.  The  caste  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Jacques  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Mary  Linck;  Hansel,  Marie  Elba;  Gretel,  Jessie  Huddleston;  the 
Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger;  the  Sandman,  Grace  Damien;  the  Dew- 
man,  Edith  Johnson.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  orchestra,  and 
there  had  been  little  time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  said  that  the  score 
used  was  one  condensed  by  the  composer. 

The  opera  in  German  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  April  6,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Gertrude, 
Miss  Weed;  Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the  Witch, 
Mme.  Jacoby;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran;  the  Dewman,  Miss 
Shearman. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  January  15,  19 10.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
singers  were  Mr.  Muhlmannand  Mmes.  Wickham,  Mattfeld  (Hansel), 
Alten  (Gretel),  Meitschik,  Snelling,  Sparkes.     Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 


*  * 


The  Prelude  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  the  Boston 
Woman's  Orchestra,  Arthur  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but 
not  with  a  complete  orchestra.  The  overture  was  played  at  a  Melba 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald  conductor); 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897 
(Emil  Paur  conductor) ;  at  a  Jordan  Hall  Orchestra  concert,  January  3 1 , 
1907  (Wallace  Goodrich  conductor). 
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The  Prelude  was  played  in  New  York  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  December  7,  1894. 


* 

*  * 


The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings.    - 

It  is  freely  constructed  from  thematic  material  that  occurs  in  the 
opera.  The  prelude  opens,  Ruhige,  nicht  zu  langsame  Bewegung  (Tran- 
quillo  non  troppo  lento),  C-major,  4-4,  with  the  Prayer  played  in  full 
harmony  and  softly  by  horns  and  bassoons.  This  theme  is  developed 
by  strings  and  other  groups  of  instruments.  The  movement  changes  to 
E  major,  Munter  (Vivace),  2-2.  The  trumpet  has  a  vigorous  staccato 
theme  against  chords  in  the  wood- wind  and  strings  pizzicati.  A  more 
agitated  motive  is  developed  with  many  ascending  and  descending 
chromatic  scales.  In  the  development  the  trumpet  theme  is  heard  from 
horns  or  trumpets.  A  climax  is  reached.  This  is  followed  by  a  song 
theme,  E  major,  and  after  this  by  a  third  and  dance-like  theme  in  the 
same  key.  The  last  two  themes  are  worked  out  in  alternation  or 
conjunction  with  the  Prayer.  The  ending  brings  a  return  of  the  Prayer 
theme  pianissimo  in  C  major. 


* 
*  * 


Mrs.^Wette  took  her  story  of  the  children  in  the  woods  and  their 
deliverance  from  the  Witch  who  would  have  eaten  them  from  a  nursery 
tale  in  Grimms'  collection.  A  writer — probably  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel — 
in  his  article  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  2,  1895, 
maintained  that  the  story  is  "a  fragment  of  an  ancient  religion."  "It 
might  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  of  '  Hansel  and  Gretel '  if  the  story 
were  taken  out  of  the  body  of  German  folk-lore,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  to  mind  the  analogy  which  exists  between  Brunnhilde  and 
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Dornroschen  (whom  we  call  the  Sleeping  Beauty)  to  understand  how 
myths  become  fairy  tales  in  the  process  of  time,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  that  persistence  of  mental  and  moral  habit  which  has  brought  the 
lyric  drama  in  Germany  around  to  its  starting-point  in  the  primitive 
religious  drama." 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  Humperdinck  and  the  librettist 
to  produce  "Hansel  and  Gretel "  in  public.  The  opera  was  written  as 
a  pastime  and,  it  is  said,  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  This  state- 
ment led  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  to  remark:  "They  must  take  a  deal 
of  amusing." 

It  was  also  said  that  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  suggested,  and  in  the 
production  at  Dessau  introduced,  an  innovation  by  transforming  the 
hideous  old  witch  into  a  beautiful  sorceress,  a  sort  of  Kundry,  in  the  in- 
tervening scene,  and  thereby  intended  to  make  her  power  over  children 
more  plausible.  She  also  introduced  an  orchestra  of  seraphim  in  the 
vision. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel"  has  had  the  crowning  honor;  for  a  parody, 
text  by  Costa  and  Heinrich,  music  by  Roth,  was  produced  at  Vienna 
in  the  spring  of  1895. 


*  * 


These  compositions  by  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston 
at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Humoreske,  November  12,  1892,  December  16,  1905. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Dream  Pantomime,  November  2,  1895;  Prel- 
ude December  23,  189 7,. December  24,  1910. 

"  Konigskinder " :  Introduction  to  Act  II.,  December  26,  1896;  In- 
troduction to  Act  UK,  December  26,  1896,  December  16,  1905. 

"Moorish  Rhapsody,"  three  movements,  October  28,  1899;  two 
movements,  May  3,  1902. 

"Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  overture,  December  21,  1907. 


* 


"The  Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar"  was  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
January  13,  1S98  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto;   J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 
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Symphony  No.  2,  D  major      Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  December  8,  r865,  at  Tavastehus,  Finland;    now  living  at  Helsingf ors. ) 

This  symphony,  composed  in  1 901-1902,  was  produced  at  Helsing- 
fors,  March  8,  1902,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  composer,  when  an  Over- 
ture and  an  Impromptu  for  female  chorus  and  orchestra  (poem  by 
Viktor  Rydberg)  were  also  produced.  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  at  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  January  2,  1904. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  March 
12,  1904.  The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert, 
January  1,  19 10. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Axel  Carpelan,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegretto,  D  major,  with  various  rhythms,  but  that  of  6-4  pre- 
dominating. The  movement  begins  with  an  accompaniment  figure 
for  strings,  which  reappears  in  the  course  of  the  development.  The 
quaint  first  theme  is  announced  by  oboes  and  clarinets.  This  theme 
is  worked,  and  secondary  motives  are  introduced,  to  be  used  again 
later.  A  passage  for  strings  pizz.  leads  to  a  theme  given  out  by  flutes, 
oboes,  and  clarinets  in  octaves;  bassoons  and  brass  instruments  sus- 
tain, and  the  strings  have  the  characteristic  strumming  heard  at  the 
beginning.  After  the  free  fantasia  a  prolonged  tremolo  of  strings  leads 
to  the  recapitulation.  The  quaint  first  theme  appears  again  in  the 
wood- wind,  but  the  accompaniment  is  more  .elaborate.  The  second 
theme  is  again  announced  by  wind  instruments,  and  at  the  end  there 
is  the  initial  figure  of  accompaniment. 
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II.  Tempo  Andante  ma  rubato,  D  minor,  4-4,  3-8,  4-4.  On  a  roll  of 
kettledrums  double-basses  begin  pizz.  a  figure  which  is  finally  taken  up 
by  'cellos,  and  serves  as  an  accompaniment  for  a  mournful  theme  sung 
by  the  bassoons  in  octaves  The  movement  becomes  more  animated 
and  more  dramatic.  After  a  climax  fff,  molto  largamente,  the  second 
and  expressive  theme  is  sung  by  some  of  the  first  violins,  violas,  'cellos 
(F-sharp  major,  andante  sostenuto),  accompanied  at  first  by  strings 
and  then  by  running  passages  in  flutes  and  bassoons.  This  theme, 
now  in  wood-wind  instruments,  is  accompanied  by  running  passages 
for  violins.  The  first  theme  returns  in  F-sharp  minor,  and  is  developed 
to  another  climax,  after  which  the  second  theme  enters  in  D  minor, 
and  toward  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first  motive. 

III.  Vivacissimo,  B-flat  major,  6-8.  The  movement  begins  with 
a  nimble  theme  for  violins.  There  is  a  short  development,  and  flute 
and  bassoon  announce  the  second  theme,  against  the  rhythm  of  the 
first,  which  returns  against  a  tremolo  of  wood-wind  instruments  sup- 
ported by  brass  and  kettledrums.  Lento  e  suave,  G-flat  major,  12-4. 
The  oboe  has  the  theme  over  sustained  chords  for  bassoons  and  horns. 
This  section,  which  serves  here  as  a  trio  to  a  scherzo,  is  short.  There 
is  a  repetition,  with  changes  of  the  opening  section.  The  oboe  sounds 
again  the  theme  of  the  trio,  and  there  is  a  free  transition  to  the  Finale 
without  any  pause. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  3-2.  The  movement  is 
fashioned  after  the  general  style  of  a  rondo  on  a  short  and  simple  theme 
announced  immediately  by  violins,  violas,  and  'cellos.  There  are 
less  important  motives,  which  serve  as  thematic  material,  and  there 
are  modifications  of  tonality  and  tempo.  The  movement  ends  in  a 
sonorous  apotheosis,  molto  largamente. 


*  * 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin   (1889-90)  and 
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with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidienne!"  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite,  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
11  In  Memoriam, "  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone-poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pell£as 
and  MeTisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenauf gang, "  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  .33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5,  13,  15,  18,  26, 
27>  31*  36,  58,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words;  Romance  in  C  major  for  strings. 

•This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  igo8. 
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These  works  of  Sibelius  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  i,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;  January  1,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  20,  1907 
(Mme.  Maud  Powell,  violinist). 

"A  Song  of  Spring"  for  orchestra,  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor. 

"Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;  October  22,  19 10. 

"A  Saga,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  9,  March  5,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor. 

"filegie  and  musette  from  suite  "Christian  II.,"  Op.  27,  April  2, 
1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Valse  Triste,  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 


* 


The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent: — 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk- music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen  made  the  'Kantele'  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike: — 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 
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"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  in 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music.' 

"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 
minded,  self-reliant  race ;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 
of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

.  .  .  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many-tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 

*The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  asmall,  flat-sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles "; 
(2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects, 
— greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform ;  (3) 
the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time. 
See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no 
fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 
pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
kept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers.  The  improved  gush  was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  19,  1910,  and  for  two  weeks  after. — P  .H. 
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forests ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
find  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.  Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 
upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emotion  curve  and  finds  its  ideal 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin :  '  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 


* 
*  * 
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Dr.  Walter  Niemann's  critical  remarks  are  also  interesting:*  "Si- 
belius's music  has  as  its  basis,  first  of  all,  nationality,  pure  'home  art,' 
to  employ  this  misused  word  correctly  for  once.  The  subjects  which 
he  chooses  for  vocal  or  instrumental  representation  tell  us  that;  the 
forms  of  the  native  runic  lays,  of  the  national  epic  'Kalevala,'  of  the 
native  authors  Runeberg  and  Topelius  come  to  life  again  in  tones.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  music  of  a  dreaming,  melancholy  deep  affection;  of  ardent 
impetuous  longing  for  the  sun;  of  suppressed  hope,  of  wilful  boldness 
—a  music  of  the  tenderest,  most  intimate  nature-poesy,  in  a  style 
of  the  most  refined  type.  It  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Scandi- 
navian music  the  closely-knit,  as  we  are  used  to  say — 'short-breath' 
melody  and  fundamental  melancholy,  which  latter  with  Sibelius,  gen- 
erally takes  at  once  the  tone  of  a  veiled,  reflective  mood  of  infinity, 
as  it  spreads  over  the  poor  country  of  the  '  thousand  seas,'  guided  by  the 
magical  and  pale-shimmering  midnight  sun — over  the  endless,  unvaried 
moor  and  forest  and  roaring  waterfalls,  with  their  short  summer.  One 
falls  directly  into  the  train  of  this  mood  in  his  'Saga'  .  .  .  one  of  the 
most  magnificent,  most  heart-rending  and  strongly  affecting  tone- 
pictures  of  our  time — in  which,  as  one  can  perceive  easily,  Sibelius 
has  set  forth  in  tones  for  posterity  the  present  lot  of  his  people.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  need  a  'programme'  for  his  'Saga'  to  tell  us  every  moment 
what  hovered  before  the  composer.  Only  one  thing  characteristic 
of  the  young  Norse  school  is  lacking  in  his  works — the  cheerful,  joyous 
element.  Sibelius's  art  is  profoundly,  formidably  earnest  and  serious 
— everything  appearing  gray  enveloped  in  gray,  with  scarcely  a  gleam 
of  sun-light  to  brighten  the  fundamental  mood  of  longing  and  deep 
affliction.  .  .  .  Sibelius's  name  will  never  'set'  for  Finland;  he  is  her 
greatest  national  composer — her  Runeberg  of  music.  No  composer 
has  described  in  music  the  fate  of  an  entire  people  more  truly  and  sym- 
pathetically than  Sibelius  has  done  already." 

* 

The  Musical  Courier  (London)  published  in  1899  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  music  in  Finland.  This  article,  signed  A.  Ingman, 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  Sibelius's  two 
pieces. 

"For  the  right  judgment  of  the  character  of  this  music  a  short  pre- 
liminary sketch  as  to  the  origin  of  the  people  seems  necessary.  We 
learn  from  history  that  the  Finns  belong  to  a  tribe  of  the  Aryan  and 
Turanian  race,  called  Ugro-Finns,  being  first  spoken  of  in  the  second 
century  by  Ptolemaeus.     About  five  hundred  years  later  they  settled 

*  This  translation  into  English  was  made  by  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
Programme  Books  of  the  Chicago  (now  Theodore  Thomas)  Orchestra. 
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II. 
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III. 
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Handel 
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IV. 
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on  the  Finnish  peninsula,  gradually  driving  the  Laps,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  country,  towards  the  North,  into  those  regions  now  known 
as  Lapland.     In  the  twelfth  century  Swedish  influence  took  root  among 
the  people,  when  King  Erik  Yedwardson  undertook  the  first  crusade 
to  Finland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in  1157  became  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  two  first  bishops — Saint  Henry  and  Saint  Thomas — 
being,  by  the  way,  English  by  birth.     By  a  treaty  from  1323  the  whole 
country   was   subdued,   remaining  under  Swedish   government  until 
1809,  when,  after  several  wars  with  Russia,  Tsar  Alexander  I.  became 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  confirming  by  his  'Act  of  Assurance  to  the 
Finnish  people,'  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  constitution,  as 
runs  the  edict,  'for  the  time  of  his  reign  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors.' 
"The  rich  imagination  of  the  Finns  and  their  prominent  mental 
endowments  are  manifested  in  their  mythology  contained  in  the  grand 
national  epic,  'Kalevala.'*    The  folk-songs  testify  the  deep  musical 
vein  of  the  people.     The  Finnish  tunes  are  of  a  simple,  melancholy, 
soft  character,  breathing  the  air  of  the  lonely  scenery  where  they  were 
first  sung;   for  there  is  a  profound  solitude  in  that  beautiful  'land  of 
the  thousand  lakes,'  as  it  has  been  called,  a  loneliness  so  entire  that  it 
can  be  imagined  only  by  those  who  have  spent  some  time  there,  an 
autumnal  day,  for  instance,  in  those  vast  forests,  or  a  clear  summer 
night  on  one  of  its  innumerable  waters.     There  is  a  sublime  quietude, 
something  desolate,  over  those  nights  of  endless  light,  which  deeply 
impresses  the  native,  and  still  more  strangely  touches  the  mind  of  the 
foreigner.     At  intervals  such  a  one  is  overcome  by  those  moods,  often 
pictured  in  the  songs,  some  of  which  are  fu  1  of  subdued  resignation 
to  fate,  most  touchingly  demonstrating  that  the  people  'learned  in 
suffering  what  it  taught  in  song.'     The  rough  climate  made  the  Finns 
sturdy  in  resistance,  and  all  the  hard  trials  which  in  course  of  time 
broke  in  upon  them  were  braved  valiantly,  until  better  days  dawned 
again.     This  theme  of  a  'hope  on,  hope  ever,'  is  highly  applicable  to 
the  nation.     Even  some  of  their  erotic  songs  bear  this  feature, — the 
rejected  lover  seldom  despairs, — although  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 

*  Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But  if 
the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  'Mahabharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C..  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freilierath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenaeum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. — P.  H. 
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tions  of  a  very  passionate  colouring.  Many  are  a  mere  communion 
with  the  singer's  nearest  and  truest  friend, — the  beauty  of  nature 
around  him. 

"The  original  instrument  (constructed  somewhat  like  a  harp)  to 
which  these  idyllic  strains  were  sung  is  called  'Kantele.'  *  The  na- 
tional epic,  'Kalevala,'  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawford,  con- 
tains the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  this  instrument,  beginning  with 
the  fortieth  canto. 

"Wainamoinen,  the  inspired  bard  and  ideal  musician — thus  runs 
the  tale — out  of  the  jawbones  of  a  big  fish  had  made  himself  an  uncom- 
monly lovely  specimen  of  an  instrument,  which  he  called  kantele. 
For  strings  he  took  some  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  bad  spirit's  (Hiisi's) 
horse,  which  gave  it  a  mysterious,  bewitching  sound.  When  singing 
to  its  accompaniment,  he,  by  his  soul-compelling  mighty  melodies, 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  all  beings,  charming  and  ruling  the  powers 
of  nature  around  him.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  descended 
from  heaven  to  listen  to  the  songster  who  was  himself  touched  to  tears 
by  the  power  of  his  own  song. 

"His  happiness,  however,  did  not  last  very  long.  The  harp,  his 
greatest  comfort,  was  lost  in  the  waves,  where  it  was  found  by  the  sea 
nymphs  and  the  water  king,  to  their  eternal  joy.  When  sounding  the 
chords  to  their  fair  songs  of  old,  the  waves  carried  the  tunes  along  to  the 
shores,  whence  they  were  distantly  echoed  back  by  the  rocks  around; 
and  this,  one  says,  causes  the  melancholy  feelings  which  overcome  the 
wanderer  at  the  lonely  quietude  of  the  clear  northern  summer  nights. 

"Deploring  the  loss  of  his  kantele,  old  Wainamoinen,  the  bard, 
was  driving  restlessly  along  through  the  fields,  wailing  aloud.  There 
he  happened  to  see  a  young  birch  complaining  of  its  sad  lot:  in  vain, 

*  A  kantele  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  i88g.  It  was  a  horizontal  sort  of  the  lute  as  known  to 
the  Greeks.  It  had  sixteen  steel  strings,  and  its  compass  was  from  D,  third  line  of  the  bass  staff,  to  E, 
fourth  space  of  the  treble  staff,  in  the  tonality  of  G  major.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  thirty  inches;  its 
greatest  width,  about  ten  inches.  The  late  General  Neovius,  of  Helsingfors,  invented  a  kantele  to  be  played 
with  a  bow  in  the  accompaniment  of  song.  This  instrument  looks  like  a  violin  box;  it  has  two  strings,  and 
requires  two  players,  who,  on  each  side  of  the  instrument,  rub  a  bow  on  the  string  nearer  him.  For  a  minute 
description  of  this  kantele  and  the  curious  manner  of  tuning  see  Victor  Charles  Mahillon's  "Catalogue  du 
Musee  instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  o-n  (Ghent,  igoo). — P.  H. 
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it  said,  it  dressed  itself  so  fairly  in  tender  foliage,  in  vain  it  allowed 
the  summer  breezes  to  come  and  play  with  its  rustling  leaves,  nobody 
enjoyed  it.  It  was  born  to  '  lament  in  the  cold,  to  tremble  at  the  frost' 
of  the  long  dreary  winter.  But  the  songster  took  pity  upon  it,  saying 
that  from  it  should  spring  the  eternal  joy  and  comfort  of  mankind, 
and  so  he  carved  himself  a  new  harp  from  the  tender  birch-tree's  wood. 
For  chords  he  asked  the  tresses  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  met 
in  the  bower  waiting  for  her  lover.  By  means  of  this  golden  hair, 
her  languishing  sighs  crept  into  the  instrument,  which  sounded  more 
fascinating  than  ever  the  old  one  did.  This  restored  to  the  bard  the 
full  possession  of  his  supernatural  power.  His  success  henceforth  was 
something  unheard  of. 

"The  following  cantos  maybe  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  the  epic:  A  maiden,  Mariatta,  and  a  child  (the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Christ)  came  to  deprive  the  bard  of  his  reign.  He 
found  that  his  time  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  once  more  took  his 
harp.  He  sang  for  the  last  time,  and  by  words  of  magic  power  he 
called  into  existence  a  copper  boat.  On  this  he  took  his  departure, 
passing  away  over  the  waste  of  waters,  sailing  slowly  toward  the  un- 
fathomable depth  of  space,  bequeathing  his  harp,  as  a  remembrance 
of  him,  to  his  own  people  for  their  everlasting  bliss. 

"The  period  of  musical  culture  in  Finland  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
when  in  1790  the  first  musical  society  was  founded  by  members  of  the 
University  under  the  leadership  of  K.  V.  Salge.  His  successor,  Fredrik 
Pacius,  was  the  founder  of  the  national  musical  development,  and  to 
him  the  merit  is  due  of  having  given  the  Finns  their  beautiful  national 
anthem.  Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  when,  on  the  solemn 
never-to-be-forgotten  May  festival,  1848,  this  song  was  first  heard  in 
the  park  of  Kajsaniemi,  near  Helsingfors.  The  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion of  the  music,  borne  along  and  carried  away  by  the  glowing  patriotic 
spirit  of  Runeberg's  poem  '  Wartland,'  makes  the  composition  immortal. 
As  long  as  the  Finnish  nation  exists  'Wartland'  sha>l  never  lose  its  mag- 
netism and  its  elevating  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  people."  * 

*  Pacius  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809;  he  died  at  Helsingfors  in  1801.  A  pupil  of  Spohr,  he  was  an 
excellent  violinist,  aDd  he  was  active  as  composer  and  conductor.  He  founded  orchestral  and  choral  societies 
at  Helsingfors,  and  was  music  teacher  at  the  University.  His  "Rung  Carls  jakt,"  produced  in  1852,  was 
the  first  native  Finnish  opera.  His  opera  "I.oreley,"  produced  in  1887,  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  of  Wagner.  Pacius  wrote  a  lyric  "Singspiel,"  "The  Princess  of  Cyprus,"  a  symphony,  a  violin  con- 
certo, choruses,  songs,  etc.  His  hymn,  "Suomis  Sang"  (text  by  the  Finnish  poet,  Emil  von  Qvanten),  is,  as 
well  as  his  "Wartland"  ("Our  Country"),  a  national  song. — P.  H. 
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Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"     .     .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser,  on  October   19,    1845.    The  cast  was  as   follows:    Hermann, 
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Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse ;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele.       • 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolf  ram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 


* 

*  * 


The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
OpeVa,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
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ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by- 
lower  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  taggmg  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith,"  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  K  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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WALTER  S.  YOUNG 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 
801-802  Carnegie  Hall 


NEW  YORK 


FRANK  J.  BENEDICT 

503  Carnegie  Hall 


VOICE  CULTURE 

Send  for 

"Musical    Possibilities    of  the    Average 
Voice,  ■•  20c. 

••How  Beautiful  Voices  are  Made,"   10c. 

Prospectus,  10c. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

5  West  38th  Street 


NEW   YORK  CITY 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York 
M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 


SUMMER    COURSES 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACREIS  AND  SEIIOOS  STUDENTS 

Music  Season  in  London  and  Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalog. 

Telephone,  Riverside  6836 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Dr.  ION  JACKSON 

TENOR 
Teacher  of  Singing 


STUDIOS 

134    Carnegie   Hall,  New   York   City 

(Mondays  and  Thursdays) 
Newburg,  N.Y. 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 


FRANKLIN  RIKER 

TENOR 


CONCERTS  and  ORATORIO 
INSTRUCTION 

Studios,  Room  705-6,  Carnegie  Hall 

(Residence)  West  86th  Street  Studios 

257  West  86th  Street 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SI/MGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER   OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munrfer 

Studio,  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian , 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addriss  all  commoolcatloos  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Carosgla  Hall.  New  Tork  City 
Parmaaaat  studio  addriss  Caraaiia  Rail.  N.T.        Boston.  Mass.  (Hontlogtoo  Chambers  \  Toisdays 


P  AU  L 


WILLIAM         ALDEN 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     .     BOSTON 
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CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK. 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


IJrngrattmws  of  % 
FOURTH    CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  23 

AT  8.J5 

AND  THE 

FOURTH    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  25 

AT  2.30 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


WM.  L.  WHITNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS  134  CARNEQIE  HALL 

246  HUNTINGTON  AVE.  CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

PORTLAND  HARTFORD 

V.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING  HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
CONGRESS  SQUARE  8  SPRING  STREET 


I  '  ■ 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth 

Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

• 

VlOUNS. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

HoSmann,  j. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J . 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A, 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichder,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H                Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R 

Fabrizio,  C. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.*         Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

\ 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J . 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  G,                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                    Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A              Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes, 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                       Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  F.. 

Bass  Clarinet            Contra-Bassoons 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf.  K.                      Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M 
Lorbeer,  H 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L             Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

,  A 

Harp. 

Tympanl. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

] 

Viarshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  io  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,    PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established    1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Store     .     524  Fulton  Street 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        ....       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  23 

AT  8.J5 


Liszt 
Strauss 


PROGRAMME 

"Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3 

"Don  Quixote"  (Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and 
Finale):  Fantastic  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly 
Character,  Op.  35 
(Solo  Violoncello,  Mr.  Warnke;  Viola,  Mr.  Ferir) 


Beethoven 


I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Rondo.     Allegro. 


Concerto  No.  3,  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  37 


Weber     .  .         .         .         .    Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 


Chickering  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto 
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Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  prove  your  piano  and  I 
have  become  very  enthusiastic. 

The  sweetness  of  its  tone  transports  the  soul  and 
makes  one  dream  of  strange  worlds  where  dwell  the  spirits 
elect. 

It  is  incomparable  in  strength  and  roundness,  and  I 
attest  to  the  grand  impression  received. 

With  great  respect,  I  salute  you. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 

Milano,  June  21,  1910. 

Theabdbe  is  the  opinion  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  greatest  tfb- 
ing  Italian  composer,  on 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

Sig.  Puccini  is  the  composer  of  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  etc.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  winter  for  the  production  of  his  latest  opera,  "  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  KNABE  Piano  is  truly  a  prod- 
uct which  for  nearly  four-score  years  has  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  that  great  tribunal  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  World's  highest  musical  authorities  and  that  of 
the  discerning  public. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes" Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;   died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem  was 
begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  was  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850. 
According  to  L.  Ramann's  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works, 
"The  Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Ramann  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  about  1844,  choral  music 
for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "Les  4  Elements 
(la  Terre,  les  Aquilons,  les  Flots,  les  Astres)."  The  cold  stupidity  of 
the  poem  discouraged  him,  and  he  did  not  complete  the  cantata.  He 
told  his  troubles  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  hope  that  the  poet  would  take 
the  hint  and  write  for  him;  but  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
his  meaning,  so  Liszt  put  the  music  aside.  Early  in  1854  ne  thought 
of  using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music, 
changed  and  enlarged,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's  "Me- 
ditations poetiques."  The  symphonic  poem  entitled  "The  Preludes" 
was  then  produced  at  this  concert  at  Weimar,  February  23,  1854.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  December  3, 
1859,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Napoleon,*  pianist,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance here. 

The  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  as  motto  has  thus  been 
Englished : — 

"What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 
first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the  en- 
chanted daybreak  of  every  life;  but  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose 
fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes 

*  Arthur  Napoleao  (Napoleone)  was  born  at  Oporto,  March  6,  1843.  He  made  a  sensation  as  a  boy 
pianist  at  Lisbon,  London  (1851),  Berlin  (1854).  studied  with  Charles  Halle  at  Manchester,  made  tours  through- 
out Europe  and  North  and  South  America,  and  about  1868  settled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  a  dealer  in  music  and 
musical  instruments.  After  his  retirement  from*  the  concert  stage  he  composed  pieces  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  he  served  as  a  conductor. 

Grand    Operas   to   be    Performed  this   Season   in 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 


"GIRL   OF   THE    GOLDEN   WEST  ••     By 

G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  and  English  .    $4.00 

Piano  Scare             ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .  .35 

"MADAM  BUTTERFLY."    ByG.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .  3.50 

Piano  Score             ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .  .35 

••TOSCA.**    ByG.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .  3«50 

Piano  Score              ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .  .25 


••LA  BOHEME.  ••    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    English  text 

Piano  Score  .... 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English 

••MANON  LESCAUT."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English 

Piano  Score  . 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .  . 

••GERMANIA."    By  A.  Franchetti 
Vocal  Score.    Italian  text 
Piano  Score 
Libretto.    Italian  and  English 


$2.50 
2.00 

•25 


3-5o 

3-SO 

•35 


5  00 

3-50 

•35 


Vocal  Scores  of  the  above  operas  can  be  obtained  in  Italian  and  French  texts 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth   Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Supreme  in    Tone  and  Durability 


ifajm&ljiaiitlOT 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  GO. 

Established  1854 
313  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St.).  NEW  YORK 
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its  altar?  and  what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  its  tempests  is  over, 
does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life? 
Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  tepidity 
which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  when  'the  trumpet's 
loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,'  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger, 
whatever  may  be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks  to  find  in  battle 
the  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his 
strength.* ' 

"The  Preludes "  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  symphonic  poem  begins  Andante,  C  major,  4-4,  with  a  solemn 
motive,  the  kernel  of  the  chief  theme.  This  motive  is  played  softly 
by  all  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wood- wind  in  harmony,  and  devel 
oped  in  a  gradual  crescendo  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso, 
C  major,  12-8,  when  a  new  phase  of  the  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo 
by  'cellos,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba,  against  sus- 
tained harmonies  in  other  wind  instruments  and  arpeggios  in  violins 
and  violas.  The  development  of  this  phase  leads  by  a  short  de- 
crescendo  to  a  third  phase,  a  gentle  phrase  (9-8)  sung  by  second 
violins  and  'cellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins.  The 
basses  and  bassoons  enter  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of 
the  original  solemn  phase. 

The  development  of  this  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  second  theme,  K  major,  12-8,  given  out  by  horn  quar- 
tet and  a  quartet  of  muted  violas  (divided)  against  arpeggios  in  the 
violins  and  harp.  (This  phrase  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
phrase  "Idole  si  douce  et  si  pure,"  sung  by  Fernando  in  the  duet 
with  Balthasar  (act  i.,  No.  2)  in  Donizetti's   "La  Favorite."  *     The 

*"La  Favorite,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  A.  Rover  and  Gustav  Waez,  music  by  Donizetti,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Op£ra,  Paris,  December  2,  1840.  It  was  written  originally  in  three  acts  for  the  Renaissance 
Theatre,  Paris,  and  entitled  "L'Ange  de  Nisida."  Scribe  collaborated  in  writing  the  text  of  the  fourth  act. 
The  subject  was  taken  from  Baculard-Darnaud's  tragedy,  "Le  Comte  de  Comminges."  The  part  of  Fernando 
was  created  by  Gilbert  Duprez  (1806-96);  the  parts  of  Leonor,  Alphonse,  and  Balthasar  were  created  re- 
spectively by  Rosine  Stoltz,  Barroilhet,  and  Levasseur. 


G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
Op  46. 

The  Morning  of  the   Year 

A  Song  Cycle  for  FOUR  SOLO  VOICES 

Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass 

With  Piano  Accompaniment 

Words  Selected  from  Works  of  Modern  Poets 

By  Nelle  Richmond  Eberhart 
Price,  $1.50  net 

NOT  since  Liza  Lehmann's  "Persian  Gar- 
den" has  there  appeared  a  song-cycle  in 
which  unity  of  thought  and  sequence  of 
sentiment  are  so  perfectly  developed  in  text  and 
music  as  in  "The  Morning  of  the  Year." 


Henry  Hadley 
The  Culprit  Fay 

A  Rhapsody  for  Grand  Orchestra 
After  Joseph  Rodman  Drake's  Poem 

Score,  net  $5.00     Parts,  net  $10.00 


Victor  Herbert 
Irish  Rhapsody 

For  Grand  Orchestra 
Score,  net  S4.00    Parts,  net  S7.50 


Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/*} 

— MlSCHA  El,MAN. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space — wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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theme  is  played  afterward  by  oboes,  clarinets,  'and  bassoons,  against 
a  more  elaborate  accompaniment,  while  violins  and  flutes  introduce 
flowing  passages  between  the  phrases.  The  horn  brings  back  the 
third  phase  of  the  chief  theme,  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  are  loath 
to  leave  the  initial  figures  of  the  second  theme.  The  third  phase  of 
the  theme  dies  away  in  flutes  and  clarinets. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  2-2.  The  working  out  section  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  development  of  the  first  theme,  and  the  treatment  is 
free.  The  initial  figure  of  this  theme  is  the  basis  of  a  stormy  passage, 
and  during  the  development  a  warlike  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  brass 
over  an  arpeggio  string  accompaniment.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm; 
the  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  oboes,  then  to  strings. 
There  is  a  sudden  change  to  A  major,  Allegretto  pastorale,  6-8.  A 
pastoral  melody,  the  third  theme,  is  given  in  fragments  alternately 
to  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet,  and  then  developed  by  wood-wind  and 
strings.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  second  theme  in  the  violins,  and 
there  is  development  at  length  and  in  a  crescendo  until  it  is  sounded 
in  C  major  by  horns  and  violas,  and  then  by  wood- wind  and  horns. 

Allegro  marziale,  animato,  in  C  major,  2-2.  The  third  phase  of  the 
chief  theme  is  in  horns  and  trumpets  against  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scales  in  the  violins.  It  is  now  a  march,  and  trombones,  violas, 
and  basses  sound  fragments  of  the  original  phase  between  the  phrases. 
There  is  a  brilliant  development  until  the  full  orchestra  has  a  march 
movement  in  which  the  second  theme  and  the  third  phrase  of  the  chief 
theme  are  united.  There  are  sudden  changes  of  tonality, — C  major, 
E-flat  major,  F-sharp  major.  The  second  phase  of  the  chief  theme 
returns  fortissimo  in  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  C  major,  12-8, 
against  the  harmonies  in  other  wind  instruments  and  arpeggios  in 
violins  and  violas  that  are  found  near  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
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"Don   Quixote"    (Introduction,   Theme   with   Variations,   and 
Finale)  :  Fantastical  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  a  Knightly 

Character,  Op.  35 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

"Don  Quixote  (Introduzione,  Tema  con  Variazioni,  e  Finale):  Fan- 
tastische  Variationen  iiber  ein  Thema  ritterlichen  Characters,"  was 
composed  at  Munich  in  1897.  (The  score  was  completed  on  Decem- 
ber 29th  of  that  year.)  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Giirzenich 
concert,  Cologne,  from  manuscript,  Franz  Wullner  conductor,  March 
8,  1898.  Friedrich  Griitzmacher  was  the  solo  violoncellist.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago  orchestra,  Chi- 
cago, Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  January  7,  1899,  Bruno  Steindel, 
'cellist. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  February  13,  1904. 
Mr.  Krasselt  then  played  the  violoncello  solo  and  Mr.  Zach  was  the 
solo  viola  player.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the 
work  at  its  Pension  Fund  Concert,  April  19,  1904,  when  Dr.  Strauss 
conducted. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon, 
six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  tenor  tuba,  one  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, wind-machine,  harp,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins, 
twelve  violas,  ten  'cellos,  eight  double-basses.  It  is  dedicated  to  Joseph 
Dupont. 

Much  has  been  written  in  explanation  of  this  work,  which  followed 
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"Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  Op.  30  (1896),  and  preceded  "Ein  Helden- 
leben,"  Op.  40  (1898).  Mr.  Arthur  Hahn  has  written  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty-seven  pages  in  elucidation,  and  in  this  pamphlet  are  many 
wondrous  things.  We  are  told  that  certain  queer  harmonies  intro- 
duced in  an  otherwise  simple  passage  of  the  Introduction  "character- 
ize admirably  the  well-known  tendency  of  Don  Quixote  toward  false 
conclusions." 

It  is  said  that  "Don  Quixote"  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
poser himself  was  inclined  "to  be  conscious  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  his 
own  over-zealous  hyper-idealism  and  ironical  at  its  expense."  The 
writer  of  the  programme  book  prepared  for  the  Strauss  Festival  at 
London  in  June,  1903,  makes  this  statement,  which,  with  a  knowledge 
of  Cervantes's  romance,  might  serve  any  one  who  is  not  too  curious, 
who  does  not  insist  on  knowing  every  detail  in  a  musical  panorama: 
"When  we  talk  of  musical  characterization,  in  the  sense  in  which  mod- 
ern music  'characterizes,'  we  do  not  of  course  mean,  for  example, 
that  music  could  draw  a  picture  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza — 
or  tell  us  that  the  one  was  tall  and  thin,  and  the  other  short  and  stout, 
any  more  than  it  could  describe  the  color  of  Dulcinea's  eyes.  But  it 
is — in  the  view  of  the  modern  writers — possible  for  music,  by  means 
of  harmonic  color,  tone  color,  and  melodic  contour,  to  symbolize  a 
character.  Further,  if  we  study  the  subjects  of  Strauss 's  symphonic 
poems,  we  shall  find  that  each  of  them  deals  with  a  well-defined  type 
of  humanity,  since  an  individual  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  symphonic  poem 
only  in  so  far  as  he  is  typical  of  something  common  to  all  human  nature. 
And  so  Don  Quixote  is  synonymous  with  the  hyper-idealist,*  whose 

*  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  has  well  said:  "Of  madness  there  are  two  kinds:  Don  Quixote's,  which 
is  sublime,  and  his  commentators',  which  is  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Like  his  contemporary,  Shakespeare,  like 
Dickens  and  Balzac,  Cervantes  was  strongly  drawn  by  the  workings  of  the  abnormal  human  mind.  Their 
fascination  for  him  was  unceasing;  in  'El  Licenciado  Vidriera,'  in  'El  Coloquio  de  los  Perros,'  in  'El  Celoso 
Extremeno,'  in  episodic  touches  innumerable,  he  reverts  with  unfaltering  interest  to  the  theme  of  madness. 
With  his  exact,  intuitive  insight,  he  was  a  psychologist  without  theories  and  without  (one  may  say)  know- 
ing it.  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote  are  something  more  than  mere  contemporaries  in  point  of  time:  they  are 
brethren  insane  with  a  difference,  twin  examples  developed  with  a  rigorous,  natural  logic.  If  'Hamlet'  be 
the  tragedy  of  thought,  'Don  Quixote'  is  the  tragi-comedy  of  action.  Where  the  one  dreamer  doubts  of  the 
real,  the  other  believes  without  reserve  in  the  visionary."  Yet  some  would  have  us  believe  that  the  book 
is  a  satirical  romance  with  a  key.  According  to  Defoe,  Don  Quixote  was  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia.  Raw- 
don  Lubbock  Brown  supplies  a  key  from  Don  Quixote  as  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  the  three  ass-colts,  the  three 
princes  of  Savoy, — Philip,  Victor  Amadeus,  and  Emmanuel  Philibert.  Even  Walter  Savage  Landor  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Don  Quixote  represents  Charles  V.,  and  that  the  book  is  "the  most  dexterous  attack 
ever  made  against  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,"  inasmuch  as  "Dulcinea  was  the  peerless,  the  immaculate;  and 
death  was  denounced  against  all  who  hesitated  to  admit  the  assertion  of  her  perfections." — P.  H. 
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lack  of  practical  wisdom  brings  shipwreck  to  all  his  noble  schemes — 
just  as  Sancho  Panza  is  the  embodiment  of  sound  and  homely  com- 
mon sense.  After  all,  it  is  largely  because  Cervantes  had  the  skill  to 
elevate  Don  Quixote  into  a  broadly  human  type  which  is  for  all  time 
that  his  work  has  endured;  and  the  composer's  main  object  has  been 
to  grasp  just  those  enduring  features.  Without  going  so  far  as  some 
German  commentators  ...  we  can  see  in  it  [the  Don  Quixote  theme] 
a  musical  picture  of  a  'beautiful,  ineffectual'  nature,  infinitely  pathetic, 
though  we  cannot  but  smile  at  it.  In  the  Sancho  Panza  theme  there 
is  a  humor  of  the  kind  which  has  been  called  'unbuttoned';  and  it  is 
in  the  constant  action  and  reaction  of  the  two  elements  that  the  chief 
musical  as  well  as  psychological  interest  of  'Don  Quixote'  resides. 
.  .  .  With  regard  to  the  intense  realism  of  'Don  Quixote,'  we  must  not 
forget,  in  considering  it,  the  epithet  'fantastic,'  which  the  composer 
has  applied  to  the  work;  the  music  is,  in  short,  mostly  a  realistic  rep- 
resentation of  phantasms  rather  than  of  actual  occurrences,  though 
the  bleating  sheep  of  the  second  Variation  are  of  course  real  enough. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  the  wind-machine  is  used  to  simulate 
not  a  real  gale,  but  a  gale  imagined  by  Don  Quixote." 


There  is  no  programme  attached  to  the  score  of  this  work.  The 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  gives  certain  information  concerning  the 
composer's  purposes. 

"Don  Quixote"  is  divided  into  an  introduction,  a  Theme  with  Varia- 
tions, and  a  Finale.  The  sections  are  connected  without  a  break.  The 
solo  violoncello  represents  the  Knight,  and  the  solo  viola  Sancho  Panza. 
Each  variation  portrays  an  incident  in  the  novel. 
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Introduction. 

Massiges  Zeitmass  (moderato),  D  major,  4-4.  Don  Quixote  plunged 
himself  deeply  in  his  reading  of  books  of  knighthood,  "and  in  the  end, 
through  his  little  sleep  and  much  reading,  he  dried  up  his  brains  in  such 
sort,  as  he  lost  wholly  his  judgment.  His  fantasy  was  filled  with  those 
things  that  he  read,  of  enchantments,  quarrels,  battles,  challenges, 
wounds,  wooings,  loves,  tempests,  and  other  impossible  follies."  *  The 
first  theme  (wind  instruments)  foreshadows  the  typical  Don  Quixote 
motive,  and  is  here  typical  of  knight-errantry  in  general.  The  next 
section  (strings)  represents  the  idea  df  knightly  gallantry,  and  the  whole 
theme  ends  with  the  passages  that  include  the  strange  harmonies  and 
portray  his  madness.  These  strange  progressions  recur  frequently 
throughout  the  work.  "He  does  not  dream,"  says  Mr.  H.  W.  Harris, 
"that  his  reasoning  is  at  fault  or  that  he  is  the  victim  of  self-delusion; 
on  the  contrary,  he  ascribes  all  such  discrepancies  to  magic,  by  which 
he  believes  himself  to  be  persecuted,  which  is  clearly  being  employed 
to  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  his  judgment  assures  him  they 
really  should  be." 

The  first  section  of  the  first  theme  is  ornamented  (violas).  Don 
Quixote  grows  more  and  more  romantic  and  chivalric.  He  sees  the 
Ideal  Woman,  his  lady-love  (oboe).  The  trumpets  tell  of  a  giant 
attacking  her  and  her  rescue  by  a  knight.  "In  this  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction, the  use  of  mutes  on  all  the  instruments — including  the  tuba, 
here  so  treated  for  the  first  time — creates  an  indescribable  effect  of 

*  Quotations  from  the  novel  itself  are  here  taken  from  the  translation  into  English  by  Thomas  Shelton 
(1612,  1620).— P.  H. 
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vagueness  and  confusion,  indicating  that  they  are  mere  phantasms 
with  which  the  Knight  is  concerned,  which  cloud  his  brain."  A  Pen- 
itent enters  (muted  violas  f).  Don  Quixote's  brain  grows  more  and 
more  confused.  The  orchestral  themes  grow  wilder.  An  augmented 
version^  of  the  first  section  of  the  theme  (brass),  followed  by  a  harp 
glissando,  leads  to  shrill  discord — the  Knight  is  mad.  "The  repeated 
use  of  the  various  sections  of  the  first  theme  shows  that  his  madness 
has  something  to  do  with  chivalry."  Don  Quixote  has  decided  to  be 
a  Knight-errant. 

Theme. 
"Don  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance;  Sancho 
Panza."  Moderato,  D  minor,  4-4.  The  Don  Quixote  theme  is  an- 
nounced by  solo  'cello.  It  is  of  close  kin  to  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction. Sancho  Panza  is  typified  by  a  theme  given  first  to  bass  clari- 
net and  tenor  tuba;  but  afterward  the  solo  viola  is  the  characteristic 
instrument  of  Sancho. 

Variation  I. 

The  Knight  and  the  Squire  set  out  on  their  journey.  "Ina  leisurely 
manner,"  D  minor,  12-8.  The  beautiful  Dulcinea  of  Toboso  inspires 
the  Knight  (a  version  of  the  Ideal  Woman  theme),  who  soon  sees  some 
windmills  (brass)  and  prepares  to  attack.  A  breeze  arises  (wood-wind 
and  strings),  and  the  Knight,  angry  at  the  challenge,  attacks,  and  is 
knocked  down  by  the  sails  (run  in  wood-wind,  harp  glissando,  heavy 
drum-beats) . 

Variation  II. 

The  victorious  Battle  against  the  Host  of  the  Great  Emperor  Ali- 
fonfaron.  "Warlike,"  D  major,  4-4.  There  is  a  cloud  of  dust;  surely 
a  great  army  approaches;  the  Knight  rushes  to  fight,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  Sancho,  who  sees  the  sheep.  There  is  a  pastoral  figure 
(wood-wind),  and  out  of  the  dust-cloud  (strings)  comes  a  chorus  of 
"Ba-a-a-a"  (muted  brass).  Don  Quixote  charges,  and  puts  the  foe 
to  confusion. 

Variation  III. 

The  Dialogues  of  the  Knight  and  the  Squire.  Moderato,  4-4.  San- 
cho questions  the  worth  of  such  a  life.  Don  Quixote  speaks  of  honor 
and  glory  (first  theme),  but  Sancho  sees  nothing  in  them.  The  dis- 
pute waxes  hot.  Don  Quixote  speaks  nobly  of  the  ideal.  Sancho 
prefers  the  easy  and  comfortable  realities  of  life.  At  last  his  master 
is  angry  and  bids  him  hold  his  tongue. 
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Variation  IV. 

The  Adventure  with  the  Penitents.  "Somewhat  broader,"  D  minor, 
4-4.  A  church  theme  (wind  instruments)  announces  the  approach 
of  a  band  of  pilgrims.  Don  Quixote  sees  in  them  shameless  robbers 
and  desperate  villains,  and  he  attacks  them.  They  knock  him  sense- 
less and  go  on  their  prayerful  way.  Sancho,  sorely  disturbed,  rejoices 
when  his  master  shows  signs  of  life,  and,  after  he  has  helped  him,  lies 
down  by  his  side. and  goes  to  sleep  (bass  tuba,  double-bassoon).  s 

Variation  V. 

The  Knight's  Vigil.  "Very  slow,"  4-4.  Don  Quixote  is  ashamed 
to  sleep.  He  follows  the  knightly  custom  and  holds  watch  by  his 
armor.  Dulcinea  answers  his  prayers  and  appears  to  his  vision  (the 
Ideal  Woman  theme,  horn).  A  cadenza  for  harp  and  violins  leads  to 
a  passage  indicative  of  his  rapture. 

Variation  VI. 

The  Meeting  with  Dulcinea.  G  major,  2-4,  3-4.  A  common  coun- 
try wench  comes  along  (wood-wind,  tambourine),  and  Sancho  by  way 
of  jest  points  her  out  to  his  master  as  Dulcinea.  The  Knight  cannot 
believe  it.  Sancho  swears  it  is  so.  The  Knight  suddenly  knows 
that  some  magic  has  worked  this  transformation,  and  he  vows  ven- 
geance. 

Variation  VII. 

The  Ride  through  the  Air.  D  minor,  8-4.  Knight  and  Squire  sit, 
blindfolded,  on  a  wooden  horse,  which,  as  they  have  been  made  to 
believe,  will  bear  them  through  the  air.  Their  respective  themes  soar 
skyward.  The  wind  whistles  about  them  (chromatic  flute  passages, 
harp,  drum^roll,  wind-machine).  They  stop  suddenly  (long-held  bas- 
soon note),  and,  looking  about  them,  they  think  themselves  still  on  the 
ground.  "The  persistent  tremolo  of  the  double-basses  on  one  note 
may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  two  did  not  really  leave  the  solid  earth." 

Variation  VIII. 

The  Journey  in  the  Enchanted  Bark.  Don  Quixote  sees  an  empty 
boat,  and  he  is  sure  it  is  sent  by  some  mysterious  power,  that  he  may 
do  a  glorious  deed.  He  and  Sancho  embark.  His  typical  theme  is 
changed  into  a  barcarolle.  The  boat  upsets,  but  they  succeed  in  gain- 
ing the  shore;  and  they  give  thanks  for  their  safety  (wind  instruments 
religioso) . 
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Variation  IX. 

The  Combat  with  two  Magicians.  "  Quickly  and  stormily,"  D  minor, 
4-4.  Don  Quixote  is  again  on  his  famous  horse,  eager  for  adventure. 
Two  peaceable  monks  are  jogging  along  on  their  mules,  and  the  Knight 
sees  in  them  the  base  magicians  who  have  worked  him  harm.  He 
charges  them  and  puts  them  to  flight.  The  two  themes  are  a  version 
of  the  Don  Quixote  motive  and  an  ecclesiastical  phrase  for  the  bassoons. 

Variation  X. 

Don  Quixote,  defeated  by  the  Knight  of  the  White  Moon,  returns 
home,  and  resolves  to  be  a  shepherd.  "Know,  sir,"  said  the  Knight 
of  the  White  Moon,  ''that  I  am  styled  the  Bachelor  Samson  Carrasco, 
and  am  one  of  Don  Quixote's  town;  whose  wild  madness  hath  moved 
as  many  of  us  as  know  him  to  compassion,  and  me  amongst  the  rest 
most;  and  believing  that  the  best  means  to  procure  his  health  is  to 
keep  him  quiet,  and  so  to  have  him  in  his  own  house,  I  thought  upon 
this  device."  So  said  this  knight  after  the  furious  battle  which  is 
thus  described: — 

'  •  They  both  of  them  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  the  Knight  of  the 
White  Moon's  being  the  swifter,  met  Don  Quixote  ere  he  had  run  a 
quarter  of  his  career  so  forcibly  (without  touching  him  with  his  lance, 
for  it  seemed  he  carried  it  aloft  on  purpose)  that  he  tumbled  horse  and 
man  both  to  the  ground,  and  Don  Quixote  had  a  terrible  fall ;  so  he  got 
straight  on  the  top  of  him;  and,  clapping  his  lance's  point  upon  his 
visor,  said  'You  are  vanquished,  Knight,  and  a  dead  man,  if  you  con- 
fess not,  according  to  the  conditions  of  our  combat.'  Don  Quixote, 
all  bruised  and  amazed,  without  heaving  up  his  visor,  as  if  he  had  spoken 
out  of  a  tomb,  with  a  faint  and  weak  voice,  said,  '  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
is  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  the  unfortunatest  Knight  on 
earth;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  my  weakness  defraud  this  truth;  thrust 
your  lance  into  me,  Knight,  and  kill  me,  since  you  have  bereaved  me 
of  my  honor.'  'Not  so  truly,'  quoth  he  of  the  White  Moon,  'let  the 
fame  of  my  Lady  Dulcinea's  beauty  live  in  her  entireness;  I  am  only 
contented  that  the  grand  Don  Quixote  retire  home  for  a  year,  or  till 
such  time  as  I  please,  as  we  agreed,  before  we  began  the  battle.'  And 
Don  Quixote  answered  that,  so  nothing  were  required  of  him  in  preju- 
dice of  his  Lady  Dulcinea,  he  would  accomplish  all  the  rest,  like  a  true 
and  punctual  knight."  The  variation  portrays  the  fight.  The  pas- 
toral theme  heard  in  the  second  variation — the  battle  with  the  sheep — 
reappears.     Don  Quixote  loses  one  by  one  his  illusions. 
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Finale. 
The  death  of  Don  Quixote.  "Very  peacefully,"  D  major,  4-4. 
The  typical  theme  of  the  Knight  takes  a  new  form.  The  queer  har- 
monies in  a  section  of  this  theme  are  now  conventional,  commonplace. 
"They  stood  all  gazing  one  upon  another,  wondering  at  Don  Quixote's 
sound  reasons,  although  they  made  some  doubt  to  believe  them.  One 
of  the  signs  which  induced  them  to  conjecture  that  he  was  near  unto 
death's  door  was  that  with  such  facility  he  was  from  a  stark  fool  become 
a  wise  man.  For,  to  the  words  already  alleged,  he  added  many  more 
so  significant,  so  Christian-like,  and  so  well  couched,  that  without 
doubt  they  confidently  believed  that  Don  Quixote  was  become  a  right 
wise  man.  .  .  .  These  heavy  news  opened  the  sluices  of  the  tears-ful  and 
swollen-blubbering  eyes  of  the  maid,  of  the  niece,  and  of  his  good 
Squire  Sancho  Panza;  so  that  they  showered  forth  whole  fountains 
of  tears  and  fetched  from  the  very  bottom  of  their  aggrieved  hearts 
a  thousand  groaning  sighs.  For  in  effect  (as  we  have  already  declared 
elsewhere)  whilst  Don  Quixote  was  simply  the  good  Alonso  Quixano, 
and  likewise  when  he  was  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  was  ever  of 
a  mild  and  affable  disposition  and  of  a  kind  and  pleasing  conversation: 
and  therefore  was  he  not  only  beloved  of  all  his  household,  but  also 
of  all  those  that  knew  him.  .  .  .  He  had  no  sooner  ended  his  discourse, 
and  signed  and  sealed  his  will  and  testament,  but  a  swooning  and  f aint- 
ness  surprising  him,  he  stretched  himself  the  full  length  of  his  bed. 
All  the  company  were  much  distracted  and  moved  thereat,  and  ran 
presently  to  help  him;  and  during  the  space  of  three  days,  that  he 
lived  after  he  had  made  his  will,  he  did  swoon  and  fall  into  trances 
almost  every  hour.  All  the  house  was  in  a  confusion  and  uproar; 
all  which  notwithstanding  the  niece  ceased  not  to  feed  very  devoutly: 
the  maid  servant  to  drink  profoundly,  and  Sancho  to  live  merrily. 
For,  when  a  man  is  in  hope  to  inherit  anything,  that  hope  doth  deface 
or  at  least  moderate  in  the  mind  of  the  inheritor  the  remembrance  or 
feeling  of  the  sorrow  and  grief  which  of  reason  he  should  have  a  feel- 
ing of  the  testator's  death.  To  conclude,  the  last  day  of  Don  Quixote 
came,  after  he  had  received  all  the  sacraments;  and  had  by  many 
and  godly  reasons  made  demonstration  to  abhor  all  the  books  of  errant 
chivalry.  The  notary  was  present  at  his  death  and  reporteth  how  he 
had  never  read  or  found  in  any  book  of  chivalry  that  any  errant  knight 
died  in  his  bed  so  mildly,  so  quietly,  and  so  Christianly  as  did  Don 
Quixote.  Amidst  the  wailful  plaints  and  blubbering  tears  of  the  by- 
standers, he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  that  is  to  say,  he  died." 
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"Tremolos  in  the  strings  indicate  the  first  shiver  of  a  deadly  fever." 
The  Knight  feels  his  end  is  near.  Through  the  'cello  he  speaks  his 
last  words.  He  remembers  his  fancies;  he  recalls  the  dreams  and  the 
ambitions;  he  realizes  that  they  were  all  as  smoke  and  vanity;  he  is, 
indeed,  ready  to  die. 


Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  37  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  in  C  minor  was  composed  in  1800.  The  original  manu- 
script bears  this  title:  "Concerto  1800  da  L.  v.  Beethoven."  When 
the  first  edition  was  published  at  Vienna  late  in  1804,  the  title  was  in 
French,  and  it  began  "Grand  Concerto  pour  le  pianoforte  avec  Accom- 
pagnement  de  2  violins,"  etc. 

The  first  performance  in  public  was  probably  on  April  5,  1803,  a^  a 
concert  given  by  Beethoven  in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  when  he 
played  the  pianoforte  part. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and 
the  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  work  has  been  characterized  as  a  bridge  between  the  earlier 
concertos  after  the  manner  of  Mozart  and  the  later  in  which  Beethoven 
asserted  his  individuality,  and  yet  in  the  finale  of  this  concerto  there 
is  an  enharmonic  change  (pianoforte  solo)  that  is  wholly  characteristic 
of  the  later  Beethoven.  As  long  ago  as  18 12  Gerber  in  a  catalogue  of 
Beethoven's  works  described  this  catalogue  as  "perhaps  the  highest 
in  this  sort  of  composition  which  the  artistic  literature  of  all  masters 
has  to  show." 

I.  Allegro  con  brio,  C  minor,  4-4.  There  is  a  long  orchestral  in- 
troduction. The  bold  first  subject  is  announced  immediately  by 
strings  in  unison,  and  completed  by  wind  instruments.  The  melodious 
and  Mozartian  second  subject,  E-flat  major,  is  sung  by  clarinets  and  first 
violins.  The  pianoforte  after  a  flourish  gives  out  the  first  theme  in  oc- 
taves. The  movement  is  in  the  orthodox  form  of  the  time.  Beethoven 
marked  a  place  for  a  cadenza,  and  a  cadenza  by  him  exists.  It  was 
first  published,  according  to  Franz  Kullak,  in  the  complete  edition  of 
Beethoven's  works  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  about  1861-63. 
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There  were  editions  of  the  concerto  in  which  the  tempo  was  marked  2-2 
instead  of  4-4,  but  this  indication  was  erroneous. 

II.  Largo,  E  major,  3-8.  The  pianoforte,  unaccompanied,  gives  out 
a  broad,  melodious  theme,  which  is  afterward  taken  up  by  the  orchestra 
and  accompanied  by  florid  figuration  for  the  pianoforte. 

III.  Rondo,  Allegro*  C  minor,  C  major.  The  finale  opens  with  the 
first  subject,  solo  for  pianoforte,  unaccompanied.  The  second  theme, 
beginning  in  a  piquant  strain,  turns  into  a  modification  of  the  first 
motive. 


* 


The  programme  of  the  concert  on  April  5,  1803,  included  Beethoven's 
first  and  second  symphonies,  this  pianoforte  concerto  in  C  minor, 
and  the  oratorio  "Christus  am  Oelberge."  It  was  intended  to  perform 
other  compositions,  but  they  were  dropped  out  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  concert,  which  began  at  six  o'clock.  No  copy  of  the  programme 
has  been  preserved.  Beethoven  raised  the  prices:  he  doubled  that  of 
the  first  place,  tripled  that  of  the  reserved  seats,  and  charged  twelve 
ducats  instead  of  four  florins  for  a  box.  The  concert  brought  him 
in  1,800  gulden.  There  was  a  rehearsal,  beginning  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  day 
of  the  concert,  and  "it  was  a  terrible  one,"  as  Ries  wrote,  "which  lasted 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  left  Beethoven  more  or  less  discontented. 
The  Prince  Charles  Lichnowsky,  who  had  been  present  from  the  be- 
ginning, ordered  large  baskets  of  bread  and  butter,  cold  meat,  and  wine 
to  be  brought  in.  He  invited  in  a  friendly  manner  every  one  to  par- 
take, and  all  helped  themselves  with  both  hands.-  As  a  result  every- 
body grew  good-humored."  The  review  of  the  concert,  published  in 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  May  25,  1803,  was  very  short. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  new  symphony, — the  one  in  D  major, — 
and  the  reviewer  gave  only  four  lines  to  the  oratorio,  which  was  also 
performed  for  the  first  time,  but  he  reproached  Beethoven  for  having 
raised  the  prices.  Another  critic  reported  that  the  concerto  did  not 
wholly  please  the  public,  although  Beethoven  "otherwise  is  known  as  an 
excellent  pianist."  Seyfried  said  that  Beethoven  invited  him  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  concerto  at  the  performance.     The  task  was  not  an 
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easy  one,  for  Seyfried  saw  only  leaves  nearly  bare  of  notes.  On  this  or 
that  page  were  a  few  cues,  helps  to  the  memory,  which  to  him  were 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  "for  he  [Beethoven]  played  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pianoforte  part  from  memory,  as  he  had  not  had  the  time  to  put 
it  fully  on  paper."  Thayer  corrected  this  last  statement.  The  manu- 
script is  dated  1800.  When  Beethoven  had  ended  an  "invisible  pas- 
sage, he  would  wink  at  Seyfried  to  turn  the  page." 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe. 


CarIv  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"  Euryanthe, "  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  founded 
by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
"Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de 
Savoye,  sa  mie, " — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("  Decameron, "  second  day, 
ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  (''Cymbeline"), — music  by  von  Weber, 
was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera  theatre,  Vienna,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe,  Henriette  Sontag; 
Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller);  Bertha,  Miss  Teimer; 
Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart,  Forti;  King  Ludwig, 
Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and  com- 
pleted it  at  Vienna  on  October  1 9  of  that  year.  He  scored  the  overture 
at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  have  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out. " 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera  house. 
There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.     A  fat,  carelessly  dressed  wo- 
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man,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her  shoulders,  was 
going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  " Make  room  for  me!  I  am  the 
poetess,  I  am  the  poetess!"  It  was  Mrs.  von  Chezy,  who  had  forgotten 
to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempting  to  find  her  seat. 
The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber  appeared  in  the  orchestra, 
and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal  for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic. "  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L-  Seidel  hardly  made  any  im- 
pression at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23 :  "That  the  over- 
ture failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about  its 
difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as  that  of 
Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satisfaction  and, 
as  it  seemed,  with  effect. ' ' 


* 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the-  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is  de- 
rived from  Adolar's  phrase:  " Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Euryanth' " 
(act  i.,  No.  4) .  The  original  tonality  is  preserved,  This  theme  is  devel- 
oped brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full  orchestra 
and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos  leads  to  the 
second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the  first  violins 
over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme  is  associated 
in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich  kaum!"  from 
Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Lufte  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12).  The  measures 
of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then  after  a  long 
organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglantine's 
vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs  a  tale. 
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Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won  the  affection 
of  Buryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of  Emma  and  Udo, 
her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of  Adolar,  had  appeared 
to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved  her  faithfully.  He  fell 
in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless,  she  took  poison  from  a 
ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo;  and,  wretched  ghost,  she 
was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring  of  poison  should  be  wet 
with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in  her  time  of  danger  and  ex- 
treme need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals  the  ring  from  the  sepulchre 
and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to  the  court,  and  swears  that  Eury- 
anthe gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to  Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard 
in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where  Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart, 
sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden  remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon 
after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  ' '  Cymbeline, "  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily  per- 
suaded to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn,  of 
favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep,  sees 
"on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israeli. 
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This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mrs. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  " Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is  a 
canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by  the 
coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an  eaves- 
dropper." There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close  of  the 
opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should  appear. 
Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing  to  intro- 
duce such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the  experiment 
was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  thirties  and  at 
Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended  by 
Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a  fiery 
allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner  of 
Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister, "  also  known  as  overture  "zu  Riibe- 
zahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no  such 
change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of  the  point 
whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal  and  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's  "Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a 
return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in  E-flat. 
The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).,  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "  Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1007).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  windinstru- 
ments,  harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  25 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Handel 


Overture  in  D  major,  No.  i 

(Arranged  by  Franz  Wullner) 


Schubert  ......       Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante  ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  vivace. 


Liszt 


;'  Dance  of  Death,"  a  Paraphrase  of  the  "  Dies  Irae  " 
for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


Berlioz 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 


C bickering  Piano  Used 


There  "will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  No.  i  in  £)  major  ......    George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Salle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  word  ''overture"  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  was  often 
applied  to  the  first  movement  of  a  suite,  or  partita,  and  to  any  instru- 
mental composition  in  the  overture  form  that  was  then  prevalent. 
The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served  as  a  model 
for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first  part,  which 
was  a  slow  movement  characterized  as  "grave"  connected  with  a 
second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement.  The 
overture  was  usually  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  movement. 

This  overture  of  Handel's  is  one  of  a  series  of  concert  compositions. 

The  first  movement,  Maestoso,  D  major,  4-4,  is  a  piece  of  free  prel- 
uding for  full  orchestra. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  a  real  fugue  with 
coda.  The  subject  is  given  out  by  the  first  violins,  and,  as  it  runs  an 
octave  from  tonic  to  tonic,  the  response  of  the  second  violins  runs 
in  the  like  manner  from  dominant  to  dominant,  and  there  is  no  tonal 
mutation  necessary;  but  there  is  a  mutation  in  the  coda,  in  order  that 
the  second  entrance  of  the  subject  (violoncellos  and  double  basses) 
may  enter  in  the  tonic.  The  fugue  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  four 
real  voices,  but  it  is  not  strict.  Thus  the  violas  enter  on  an  occasion 
with  a  free  voice,  but  are  not  concerned  throughout  the  fugue  with 
subject  or  answer,  and  there  is  a  trumpet  figure  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject. 

The  overture  was  arranged  by  Franz  Wullner  (born  at  Minister, 
January  28,  1832;  died  at  Braunfels,  September  7,  1902).  He  filled 
out  places  in  the  original  score, — places  that  the  composer  would  have 
filled  up-  with  an  improvised  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord.  In 
Wullner's  version  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  three  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.   10,  bears  the  date  March, 

1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  181 7).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 

1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 
phony to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 
the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  11,  1851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  1869)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14, 1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  87. 
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The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed.   • 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lachner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  might  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis: — 

"  Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  Range  in  one 
compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 
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"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  shall  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony — nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 
have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

"  Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  Volumes,  which  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  sad- 
dened by  the  impotent  conclusion! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an 
orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
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voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete  in- 
dependence in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's  is 
another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.  Let  any  one  observe  how 
wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others ;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  the 
second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

"The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none 
since  Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.     Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in 
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extolling  its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many; I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


* 


"Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  /«xt'  ££ox*]v.  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;  and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.  Our 
interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of 
truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  long  and  wish  that  it  should 
oe  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  music.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 


I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.     Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
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the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
ately exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly- rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood-wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  E  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
in  the  wood- wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter-theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  third 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  A  few  introductory  meas- 
ures (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings  are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
puntal elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4.  Mr.  Edmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  "Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  "Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,  the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
ment.    Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.     The  opening  is  cer- 
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tainly  intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapuntally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage-work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood-wind  against  "a  galloping 
rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  and 
the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  E-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.  The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
Mr.  Ap thorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  '  Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.  The  rhythm,  too,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss;  but,  no!  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  more.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  bars  for  the  last  movement  only." 
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"  Dance  op  Death,  ' '  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra.      I^ranz  Liszf 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg  (Hungary),  Oct.  22,  181 1;  died  at 
Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.) 

Liszt  was  thrilled  by  a  fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  when  he 
sojourned  there  in  1838-39.  This  fresco,  "The  Triumph  of  Death,"  was 
for  many  years  attributed  to  a  Florentine,  Andrea  Orcagna,  or  l'Ar- 
cagnolo  (1308?  1368?),  but  some  insist  that  it  was  painted  by  Pietro 
and  Ambruogio  Torenzetti. 

The  right  of  this  fantastical  fresco  portrays  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  who,  with  dogs  and  falcons,  appear  to  be  back  from  the  chase, 
or  they  may  be  sitting  as  in  Boccaccio's  garden.  They  are  sumptu- 
ously dressed.  A  minstrel  and  a  damsel  sing  to  them,  while  Cupids 
flutter  about  and  wave  torches ;  but  Death  flies  swiftly  toward  them,  a 
fearsome  woman,  with  hair  streaming  wildly,  with  clawed  hands.  She 
is  bat-winged,  and  her  clothing  is  stiff  with  wire.  She  swings  a  scythe, 
eager  to  end  the  delight  and  joy  of  the  world.  Corpses  lie  in  a  heap  at 
her  feet, — corpses  of  kings,  queens,  cardinals,  warriors,  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  whose  souls,  in  the  shape  of  new-born  babes,  rise  out  of 
them.  "Angels  like  gay  butterflies"  are  ready  to  receive  the  right- 
eous, who  fold  their  hands  in  prayer;  demons  welcome-  the  damned, 
who  shrink  back  with  horror.  The  devils,  who  are  as  beasts  of  prey 
or  loathsome  reptiles,  fight  for  souls;  the  angels  rise  to  heaven  with  the 
saved ;  the  demons  drag  their  victims  to  a  burning  mountain,  and  throw 
them  into  the  flames.  And  next  this  heap  of  corpses  is  a  crowd  of 
beggars,  cripples,  miserable  ones,  who  beg  Death  to  end  their  woe;  but 
they  do  not  interest  her.  A  rock  separates  this  scene  from  another, 
the  chase.  Gallant  lords  and  noble  dames  are  on  horseback,  and 
hunters  with  dogs  and  falcons  follow  in  their  train.  They  come  upon 
three  open  graves,  in  which  lie  three  princes  in  different  stages  of  decay. 
An  aged  monk  on  crutches,  possibly  the  Saint  Macarius,  points  to  this 
memento  mori.  They  talk  gayly,  although  one  of  them  holds  his  nose. 
Only  one  of  the  party,  a  woman,  rests  her  head  on  her  hand  and  shows 
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a  sorrowful  face.  On  mountain  heights  above  are  hermits,  who  have 
reached  through  abstinence  and  meditation  the  highest  state  of  human 
existence.  One  milks  a  doe  while  squirrels  play  about  him;  another 
sits  and  reads;  a  third  looks  down  into  the  valley  that  is  rank  with 
death.  And,  according  to  tradition,  the  faces  in  this  fresco  are  por- 
traits of  the  painter's  contemporaries.  Kastlake  suggests  that  Death 
is  here  personified  as  a  woman  in  accordance  with  the  characterization 
in  Petrarch's  "Triumph  of  Death." 


* 


The  first  sketch  of  "The  Dance  of  Death"  was  made  at  Pisa  in  1839. 
It  was  developed  at  Weimar  about  1849,  when  the  work  was  orches- 
trated. There  was  a  revision  in  1859,  but  it  was  not  known  to  the 
public  until  the  season  of  1864-65,  when  it  was  played  from  manu- 
script by  von  Bulow,  to  whom  the  piece  was  dedicated.  Liszt  wrote 
to  von  Bulow,  November  12,  1864:  "As  for  'The  Dance  of  Death,'  I 
cannot  let  it  be  published  until  I  have  heard  you  play  it.  Allow  me, 
then,  my  very  dear  friend,  a  delay  which  I  hope  will  not  be  longer  than 
six  months.  Then  you  will  tell  me  positively  whether  you  think  I  can 
risk" the  publication  of  such  a  monstrosity!  Meanwhile  thank  Siegel 
for  his  brave  intentions."  He  wrote  again  to  von  Bulow,  April  28, 
1865:  "Siegel  has  answered  me.  He  says  that  the  arrangement  of 
'The  Dance  of  Death'  for  two  pianos  has  already  been  published.  I 
had  wholly  forgotten  that  I  wrote  it  at  Weimar.  And  so  the  one  I 
sent  you  from  here  [Rome]  is  superfluous,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  publish  the  piano  solo.  I  regret  keenly  that  this  unfortunate 
little  work  caused  you  unpleasantness  at  Hamburg  and  the  Hague. 
Fortunately  you  have  strong  shoulders  and  can  tranquilly  keep  on 
burying  a  certain  number  of  the  moribund  and  the  dead  with  'The 
Dance  of  Death.'  You  remember  that  I  had  grave  doubts  about  the 
effect  of  this  piece  on  the  public  which  plumes  itself  on  its  stubbornness, 
and  so  I  warned  you  against  putting  it  on  your  programmes;  but 
since  you  have  heroically  made  the  venture,  and  Wagner  and  Cornelius 
were  pleased,  I  am  wholly  satisfied." 

Liszt  was  curiously  anxious  about  the  piece  in  1864.  He  wrote  von 
Biilow  that  he  did  not  understand  how  any  publisher,  "living  or  wish- 
ing to  live,"  could  be  persuaded  to  publish  it.  He  wrote  again  from 
Rome,  December  9:  "As  for  the  'Danse  Macabre,'  I  think,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  title  should  be  lengthened  by  adding  these  words : 
'  Paraphrase  de  la  Danse  des  Morts.  Dies  Irae.'  I  told  you  lately  that 
I  had  written  Siegel  in  answer  to  his  demand  for  a  second  edition  of 
the  'Danse  Macabre'  for  piano  solo.     I'll  willingly  write  some  pages 
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of  notes  necessary  for  this,  when  he  returns  the  score;  and,  when  I  send 
them  to  him,  I  shall  add  the  dedication,  which  should  be  on  a  separate 
page.  You  are  too  '  separate '  a  man  to  have  your  name  mixed  up  with 
the  title.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  producing  the  '  Danse  Macabre '  for  the  first 
time  at  Bale  is  eminently  judicious.  If  there  should  be  a  fiasco,  we  can 
attribute  it  to  Holbein,  who  has  corrupted  the  public  taste.  Then  we 
can  begin  again  somewhere  else, — at  Paris,  if  you  like." 

Billow's  fondness  for  the  piece  was  not  merely  for  a  season.  In  1872 
he  proposed  that  he  should  play  it  in  a  concert  at  Weimar  devoted 
to  Liszt's  works  and  led  by  the  composer.  In  an  article  dated  by 
him  "Birmingham,  England,  Nov.  26,  1878,"  and  published  in  the 
Signale  (Leipsic)  he  speaks  of  concerts  in  London  and  one  given  at 
the  Music  Academy  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  he  dwells 
upon  a  brilliant  performance  by  Hartvigson  *  of  Liszt's  "Dance  of 
Death"  for  piano  and  orchestra,  "Variations  on  the  old  'Dies  Irae' 
as  it  is  still  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  France."  He  also  speaks  of  the 
"stormy  applause,"  and  how  he  himself  was  not  so  successful  when  he 
played  the  "dangerous"  work  some  years  before  at  Hamburg  and  the 
Hague;  yet  he  rejoices  that  another  has  been  more  fortunate  in  bringing 
honor  to  Liszt. 

Liszt  himself  did  not  hear  the  piece  until  he  attended  the  Music 
Festival  at  Antwerp  in  May,  1881.  The  pianist  was  Zarembski.t 
Liszt  wrote  in  1882  to  his  pupil,  Martha  Remmert:  "Enclosed  are  the 
various  readings  to  my  'Dance  of  Death.'  I  noted  them  down  after 
hearing  the  piece  last  May  for  the  first  time  with  orchestra  at  the  Ant- 
werp Musical  Festival  (played  by  Zarembski  in  a  masterly  way) .  The 
brief  alterations  are  easy  to  insert  into  the  instrumental  parts,  for  they 
apply  only  to  the  horns,  and  consist  in  the  addition  of  seven  measures. 
The  rest  are  pauses  in  the  orchestra  while  the  piano  solo  continues. 
All  is  accurately  indicated  in  the  enclosed  copy,  so  that,  should  the 
publisher  Siegel  feel  disposed  to  add  a  complementary  sheet  to  the 
score,  it  might  be  easily  printed  from  this  copy."  The  alterations  in 
this  variation — "The  Chase" — did  not  appear  in  print. 

In  1898  I  received  from  Denver,  Col.,  a  letter  from  Mr.  fidouard 
Hesselbefg,  a  graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Moscow,  who 
had  read  that  Mr.  Siloti  would  play  at  New  York,  March  18  and  19, 
Liszt's  "Dance  of  Death"  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.     Mr. 

*  Frits  Hartvigson.  born  in  1841  at  Grenaa  (Jutland),  studied  the  piano  with  von  Bulow  and  composition 
with  Gade.  He  settled  in  London  in  1864.  He  was  made  court  pianist  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  he 
taught  in  various  schools.  From  1873  to  1875  he  lived  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  nervous  affection  of  the  left  arm 
prevented  him  from  playing  in  public  from  1879  to  1888. 

t  Jules  de  Zarembski  (born  in  Russia  in  1854,  died  at  Schitomir,  his  birthplace,  in  1885)  was  a  pupil  of 
Dachs  and  Liszt,  and  in  1879  he  succeeded  Louis  Brassin  as  piano  teacher  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.  He 
married  Johanna  Wenzel,  to  whom  Liszt  wrote  in  1872  this  letter:  "In  reply  to  your  friendly  lines,  I  beg  of 
you  earnestly  no  longer  to  think  of  having  the  barbarous  operation  performed  on  your  fingers.  Rather  all 
your  life  long  play  every  octave  and  chord  wrong  than  commit  such  a  mad  attack  upon  your  hands." 
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Hesselberg  said:  "  It  was  performed  by  me  twice  since  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica, the  first  time  in  Chicago,  about  four  years  ago,  with  von  Billow's 
orchestra,  Fritz  Scheel  conductor,  and  about  two  years  ago  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Academy  of  Music  with  the  Grand  Opera  Orchestra, 
Gustav  Hinrichs  conductor." 

Liszt's  variations  are  founded  on  the  cantus  firmus,  "Dies  Irae," 
which  has  fascinated  musicians  of  orchestral  imagination  from  Berlioz  to 
Ivoefner.  The  piano  with  drums  begins  a  bizarre  motive  ostinato,  and 
the  chant  is  proclaimed  by  clarinets,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  violas, 
'cellos,  and  double-basses.  A  short  cadenza  for  the  piano  is  followed 
by  a  repetition  of  this  theme.  The  introduction  is  regarded  by  Reimann 
as  an  illustration  of  the  verse  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  Dances 
of  Death,  and  may  be  found  in  part  on  old  New  England  tombstones. 
The  lines  may  thus  be  Englished: — 

"So  here  lie  all  our  bones;  and  to  us  both  great  and  small  come  dancing!  As  you 
are  now,  so  once  were  we;    as  we  are  now,  so  shall  you  be!" 

The  piano  plays  the  "Dies  Irae"  cantus.  as  a  theme.  Variation  I.  is 
divided  between  orchestra  and  piano.  In  Variation  II.  the  theme  is 
given  to  the  left  hand  of  the  pianist,  strengthened  by  strings  pizzicato, 
and  there  is  a  horn  solo._  In  Variation  III.  the  theme  occurs  both  in 
piano  and  in  accompaniment.  Variation  IV.  starts  with  canonic  treat- 
ment for  piano  solo.  There  is  a  long  cadenza,  which  leads  to  gentle 
passages  in  B  major,  and  there  is  a  clarinet  solo.  (This  cadenza  and 
the  rest  of  the  variation  may  be  omitted.)  The  music  waxes  stormy, 
and  Variation  V.  is  in  a  quick  fugato,  at  first  for  piano  solo.     It  passes 
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into  a  species  of  dance  rhythm.  The  preceding  passages  of  tender- 
ness in  B  major  now  appear  fortissimo.  Episodes  follow,  which  finally 
lead  to  a  cadenza  for  the  piano.  The  final  section  is  composed  chiefly 
of  lively  variations  of  the  theme. 

The  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, cymbals,  triangle,  gong,  strings,  and  piano.  The  gong  enters 
with  the  sixth  measure  before  the  final  chord. 


Overture  to  the  Opera 


Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23. 

Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

This  overture  was  composed  at  Paris  early  in  1838.  Prudhornme 
says  it  was  composed  probably  in  January  of  that  year.  Berlioz  wrote 
to  Maurice  Schlesinger,  the  publisher,  on  January  7,  1838:  "It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  rest  and  find  a  shelter  from  albur>.s. 
For  a  fortnight  I  have  searched  vainly  for  three  hours  to  dream  at 
leisure  over  the  overture  of  my  opera.  The  inability  to  obtain  them 
is  a  torture  of  which  you  have  no  idea,  one  that  is  absolutely  insup- 
portable. I  warn  you  then  that  if  I  were  forced  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  up  to  the  moment  when  my  score  would  be  completed,  I  do  not 
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wish  to  hear  anything  more  about  a  criticism  of  any  sort.     Meyerbeer, 
Liszt,  Chopin,  and  Kalkbrenner  are  not  in  need  of  my  praise." 

The  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  September 
10,  1838.     Francois  Antoine  Habeneck  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Germany  was  at  the  opera 
house  at  Brunswick,  March  9,  1843,  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  when 
he  conducted.  The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Theodore 
Thomas  concert,  April  28,  1885.     The  programme  said  "  (new)." 

The  overture,  when  it  was  published  in  separate  form,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Ernest  Legouve,  who  had  loaned  Berlioz  two  thousand  francs, 
that  he  might  afford  the  time  to  complete  the  opera.  It  is  scored  for 
two  flutes  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  (the  second  is  interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trom- 
bones, ophicleide,*  a  set  of  three  kettledrums  (played  by  three  players), 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangles,  and  strings. 

* 

The  opera  .was  originally  in  two  acts,  and  the  libretto  was  by  Leon 
de  Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier.  The  cast  of  the  first  performance  was 
as  follows:  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis; 
Fieramosca,  Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel; 
Bernardino,  Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier, 
Trevaux;   Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;   Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.!  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.     He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 

*  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  contributed  this  foot-note  to  his  description  of  the  overture  in  the  Programme  Book 
of  March  9,  1901: — - 

"The  ophicleide  is  now  an  obsolete  instrument — except,  perhaps,  in  some  provincial  towns  of  France 
and  Italy;  it  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Germany.  Even  in  a  city  rich  in  orchestral  resources  like 
Berlin,  the  ophicleide  part  in  French  grand  opera  was  played  on  a  second-bass  trombone  in  the  early  forties. 
The  instrument  was  the  bass  of  the  now  well-nigh  extinct  family  of  keyed  bugles;  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  6 phis,  a  snake,  and  kleis,  a  key.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  far  nobler  bass-tuba — the  bass 
and  double-bass  of  the  more  modern  family  of  valve  bugles.  Berlioz  wrote  before  his  death  that  he  wished 
to  have  all  the  ophicleide  parts  in  his  scores  played  in  future  (dorenavant)  on  a  bass-tuba." 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  * 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor ;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

#  * 

The  thematic  material  of  the  overture,  as  that  of  "Le  Carnaval 
Romain,"  originally  intended  by  Berlioz  to  be  played  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  but  first  performed 
at  a  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1844,  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
opera. 

The  overture  opens,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G  major,  2-2,  with 
the  joyful  chief  theme.  This  theme  is  hardly  stated  in  full  when 
there  is  a  moment  of  dead  silence. 

The  Larghetto,  G  major,  3-4,  that  follows,  begins  with  pizzicato 
notes  in  the  basses  and  a  slow  cantilena,  taken  from  music  of  the  Car- 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Frangoisl., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 
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dinar  s  address  in  the  last  act:  "A  tous  p£ches  pleine  indulgence. " 
(The  original  tonality  is  D-flat  major.)  This  is  followed  by  a  melody 
from  the  "Ariette  d'Arlequin"  *  (wood-wind  and  also  violins).  The 
trombones  hint  at  the  Cardinal's  theme,  with  changed  rhythm  and 
without  pauses.  This  is  now  played  (E-flat  major)  by  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, and  'cellos,  with  florid  passages  for  first  violins^  then  for  flute 
and  oboe.  The  Harlequin  theme  returns,  and  is  worked  up  to  a  short 
climax. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  with  the  return  of  the  first 
and  joyous  theme,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto,  G-major,  2-2,  which  is 
somewhat  modified.  The  motive  is  given  to  the  wood- wind  over 
syncopated  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  restless  pizzicato  bass.  The 
instrumentation  grows  fuller  and  fuller  until  the  violins  take  the  theme, 
and  they  and  the  wood-wind  instruments  rush  fortissimo  to  a  gay 
subsidiary  motive,  which  consists  of  passage-work  in  quickly  moving 
eighth  notes  against  a  strongly  rhythmed  accompaniment.  This 
development  is  extended,  and  leads,  with  hints  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  theme,  to  the  second  motive,  a  cantabile  melody  in  D  major, 
2-2,  sung  by  wood- wind  instruments  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
middle  strings,  while  the  first  violins  hint  occasionally  at  the  rhythm 
of  the  first  motive.  This  cantilena,  which  has  reference  to  Cellini's 
love  for  Teresa,  is  repeated  by  first  violins  and  violas  in  octaves,  f 
while  second  violins  and  'cellos  still  have  the  tremulous  accompani- 
ment, and  bassoons  and  double-basses  have  a  running  staccato  bass. 

*  The  little  air  of  Harlequin  in  the  Carnival  scene,  the  finale  of  the  second  act  (later  edition),  is  played  b 
the  orchestra,  while  the  people  watching  the  pantomime  sing: — 

"Regardons  bien  Maitre  Arlequin. 
C'est  un  fameux  tenor  romain." 
The  original  tonality  is  D  major. 

t  "This  writing  for  first  violins  and  violas  (instead  of  for  first  and  second  violins)  in  octaves  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  device  with  Berlioz.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  little  as  it  has  been  done  (upon  the 
whole)  by  other  composers.  Mozart  knew  the  secret  well;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  more  modern  masters 
of  orchestration  have  had  recourse  to  it." — W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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The  working-out  is  elaborate.  Nearly  all  of  the  thematic  material 
enters  into  it.  A  recitative-like  phrase  for  'cellos  assumes  importance 
later.  The  transition  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement  brings  in 
unexpectedly  the  first  theme  (wood-wind)  in  A  minor,  and  the  full 
orchestra  suddenly  gives  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  it  in  G  major. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  movement  the  trombones  and  ophicleide 
take  up  the  'cello  phrase  just  alluded  to,  and  make  a  dramatic  use 
of  it  against  developments  in  counterpoint  of  figures  taken  from  the 
first  subsidiary.  The  brass  plays  a  thunderous  cantus  firmus,  the 
cantilena  of  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'cellos,  in  the  slow  introduc- 
tion (the  Cardinal's  theme),  against  sustained  chords  in  the  wood- 
wind and  rapid  counterpoint  for  violins,  violas,  and  first  'cellos.  This 
counterpoint  is  taken  from  the  first  subsidiary  theme.  Shortly  before 
the  end  there  is  a  general  pause.  The  Cardinal's  theme  is  heard  once 
more,  and  a  quick  crescendo  brings  the  end. 


Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.  He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  11,  1837,  he  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "Les  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's 
short  story  "Salvator  Rosa?"  Berlioz  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write 
a  libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.     The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
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3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance;  but  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  per- 
formance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third 
were  on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year. 
There  were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  jDupont 
replaced  Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  Derevis  after  the  first,  and  in 
1839  Miss  Nau  was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini.' '  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154)  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

The  opera,  arranged  in  four  acts,  with  a  libretto  translated  into 
German  by  Riccius,  was  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  March  20, 
1852,  with  Beck  as  Cellini  and  Mrs.  Milde  as  Teresa.  Berlioz  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  performance.  He  wrote  on  February  10  to 
Morel  before  the  performance:  "They  have  been  at  work  on  it  for 
four  months.  I  cleaned  it  well,  re-sewed  and  restored  it.  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  for  thirteen  years;  it  is  devilishly  vivace."  Arranged 
in  three  acts  and  with  the  text  translation  into  German  by  Peter 
Cornelius,  the  opera  was  performed  at  Weimar  in  February,  1856. 
The  score  was  published  as  Op.  23  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar. 

The  opera  failed  at  London von  June  25,  1853.  Chorley  said:  "The 
evening  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings  which  I  ever  passed 
in  any  theatre.  'Benvenuto  Cellini'  failed  more  decidedly  than  any 
foreign  opera  I  recollect  to  have  seen  performed  in  London.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  evening  the  humor  of  the  audience  began  to  show 
itself,  and  the  painful  spectacle  had  to  be  endured  of  seeing  the  com- 
poser conducting  his  own  work  through  every  stage  of  its  condemna- 
tion." Some  say  there  was  a  cabal  led  by  Costa  in  the  interest  of 
Italian  art.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  which  was  played  before  the  second  act, 
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although  this  same  overture  had  been  applauded  by  a  London  concert 
audience  in  1848.  Chorley  criticised  the  music  of  the  opera  apparently 
^without  prejudice  and  with  keen  discrimination.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  his  article  bears  on  the  overture:  "The  ease  of  the  singers 
is  disregarded  with  a  despotism  which  is  virtually  another  confession 
of  weakness.  As  music,  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  known  in  another 
form  as  its  composer's  happiest  overture,  'The  Roman  Carnival,' 
has  the  true  Italian  spirit  of  the  joyous  time;  but  the  chorus-singers 
are  so  run  out  of  breath,  and  are  so  perpetually  called  on  to  catch  or 
snatch  at  some  passage,  which  ought  to  be  struck  off  with  the  sharpest 
decision, — that  the  real  spirit  instinct  in  the  music  is  thoroughly  driven 
out  of  it."  At  this  performance  the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Julienne- 
Dejean  and  Nantier-Didiee,  and  Tamberlik,  Formes,  and  Tagliafico. 
The  opera  was  produced  by  von  Bulow  at  Hannover  in  1879  and  after- 
ward at  other  German  cities,  as  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  Leipsic  (1883), 
Dresden  (1888),  Hamburg,  Munich,  Bremen,  Stettin,  Berlin,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Stuttgart,  Schwerin,  Brunswick,  Prague,  Vienna.  It 
has  not  been  performed  in  Paris  since  Berlioz  gave  it  its  definite 
form. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27.  For  a  once  famous 
article  on  the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  see  Louis  Bhlert's 
"Briefe  iiber  Musik  an  erne  Freundin,"  pp.  126-133  (Berlin,  1868). 
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Gietzen,  A. 

Heindi.  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley,  A.            Smalley,  R. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach.  J* 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C                  Lorenz,  0. 

Mann,  J.                Ma  use  bach,  A. 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C 

Harp. 

Tympanl. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
deiicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "Period"  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order,  in  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Store    .     524  Fulton  Street 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        ....       NEW  YORK 

Twenty-fifth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  23 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 


I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio ;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


tethoven 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 


I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo. 


tchard  Strauss 


Tone-Poem,  "  Don  Juan  "  (after  N.  Lenau), 
Op.  20 


SOLOIST 
Mf.  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


a 


Style  J  "upright"  Grand 
Mahogany  Case  £3  $500 


The  Knabe — the  World's  Best  Piano — is 
the  one  piano  not  only  abreast-of-the-times, 
but  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep- 
tional durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equalled. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound  ?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies:  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 


* 
*  * 


Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  symphony 
is  not  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man,  of  jotting  down  his 
musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him.  Later  he  worked  on 
several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let  them  grow  under  his 
hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth  was  of  very  long  duration. 
He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his  sketches.  The  few  that  he  did 
not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

We  know  that  in  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich* 
an  early  version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms 
was  then  sojourning  at  Minister.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  He  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  his  departure 
that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  that  he  had  completed  a  string; 
quintet  in  ~F  minor. 

This  first  movement  was  afterward  greatly  changed.  He  told  his 
friends  for  several  years  afterward  that  the  time  for  his  symphony 

*  Albert  Hermann  Dietrich  was  born  August  28, 182Q,  near  Meissen.  He  studied  music  in  Dresden  and 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  In  1851  he  went  to  Diisseldorf  to  complete  his  studies  with  Schumann.  He; 
conducted  the  subscription  concerts  at  Bonn  from  1855  till  1861,  when  he  was  called  to  Oldenburg  as  court 
conductor.  He  retired  in  i8qo  and  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the  Konigliche 
Akademie  der  Kiinste  and  in  1899  a  Royal  Professor.  He  composed  two  operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
choral  works,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs,  piano  pieces.  He  died  November  20, 
1908. 

New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


DREAM  OF  EGYPT" 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS'* 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

"PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      .        .        .  1 .50  net 

"ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


••THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

"THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" 

ByE.  Torrace 1.00  net 


cc 


"WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti. 
and  11.  Edited  by  T.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell       .      each  part  75c.  net 

AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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JVITEK-MASON  &  HAMLIN 


VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  international  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen  : — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there?"  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent  reputation,  concert- master 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
3J3  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St.),  NEW  YORK 


had  not  yet  arrived.  Yet  Theodor  Kirchner  wrote  to  Marie  Lipsius 
that  Brahms  had  carried  this  symphony  about  with  him  "many  years" 
before  the  performance;  and  Kirchner  said  that  in  1863  or  1864  he 
had  talked  about  the  work  with  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  then  showed 
him  portions  of  it,  whereas  "scarcely  any  one  knew  about  the  second 
symphony  before  it  was  completed,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  after  the  first  was  ended;  the  second,  then,  was  chiefly  composed 
.in  1877."  In  1875  Dietrich  visited  Brahms  at  Zigelhausen,  and  he  saw 
his  new  works,  but  when  Dietrich  wrote  his  recollections  he  could  not 
say  positively  what  these  works  were. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  from  manu- 
script at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  ducal  orchestra,  November  4,  1876. 
Dessoff  conducted  and  the  composer  was  present.  Brahms  conducted 
the  performances  of  it  at  Mannheim  a  few  days  later  and  on  November 
15,  1876,  at  Munich.  He  also  conducted  performances  at  Vienna, 
December  17,  1876;  at  Leipsic,  January  18,  1877;  and  at  Breslau, 
January  23,  1877.  Before  the  concert  in  Vienna  certain  persons  were 
allowed  to  hear  the  symphony  played  as  a  pianoforte  duet  by  Brahms 
and  Ignaz  Brull. 

Early  in  1877  Cambridge  University  offered  Brahms  an  honorary 
degree.  If  he  had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
England,  for  it  is  one  of  the  University's  statutes  that  its  degrees  may 
not  be  conferred  in  absentia.  Brahms  hesitated  about  going,  although 
he  was  not  asked  to  write  a  work  for  the  occasion.  The  matter  was 
soon  settled  for  him:  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  came,  he  would  be 
asked  to  conduct  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts.  Brahms  declined  the 
honor  of  a  degree,  but  he  acknowledged  the  invitation  by  giving  the 
manuscript  score  and  parts  of  the  symphony  to  Joachim,  who  led  the 
performance  at  Cambridge,  March  8,  1877,  although  Mr.  J.  L.  Erb, 
in  his  "Brahms,"  says  that  Stanford  conducted.  The  programme 
included  Bennett's  overture  to  "The  Wood  Nymph,"  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto  (Joachim,  violinist),  Brahms 's  "Song  of  Destiny,"  violin 
solos  by  Bach  (Joachim),  Joachim's  Elegiac  overture  in  memory  of 
H.  Kleist,  and  the  symphony.     This  Elegiac  overture  was  composed 


G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  HEW  YORK 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 

SKETCH  OF 

A  NEW  ESTHETIC  of  MUSIC 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  TH.  BAKER 
PRICE,  75  CENTS 

THIS  admirable  worklet  is  a  shining  example  of  the  clear,  writing 
which  follows  clear  thinking.  Its  style  is  never  abstruse,  always 
direct  and  convincing,  frequently  pungent.  And  it  is  a  book  for  ama- 
teur or  professional,  the  thinker  or  the  emotional  esthete,  young  or 
old ;  one  which  may  be  read  in  an  hour,  yet  will  never  be  thrown  away, 
but  referred  to  again  and  again  for  perennial  delight  and  inspiration. 


'Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— MlSCHA  EXMAN. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are. 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  yOu  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  A  COMPANY 


DITSON  BUILDING 


8  EAST  34th  STREET 
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by  Joachim  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honorary  degree  conferred  on 
him  that  day.  He  conducted  the  overture  and  Brahms's  symphony. 
The  other  pieces  were  conducted  by  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  the 
leader  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society.  The  symphony 
is  often  called  in  England  the  "Cambridge"  symphony.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  April  16  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  conductor  was  W.  G.  Cusins.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1877.  The  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on 
November  11  of  that  year  and  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Music  School, 
led  by  Joachim. 

It  is  said  that  the  listeners  at  Munich  were  the  least  appreciative; 
those  at  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim,  and  Breslau  were  friendly.  Dorffel 
wrote  in  the  Leipziger  Nachrichten  that  the  symphony's  effect  on  the 
audience  was  "the  most  intense  that  has  been  produced  by  any  new 
symphony  within  our  remembrance." 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, January  3,  1878. 

The  New  York  Tribune  published  early  in  1905  a  note  communicated 
by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony in  New  York: — 

"When  word  reached  America  in  1877  that  Brahms  had  completed 
and  published  his  first  symphony,  the  musical  world  here  awaited  its 
first  production  with  keenest  interest.  Both  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  were  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  produce  this 
monumental  work,  but  Dr.  Damrosch  found  to  his  dismay  that  Thomas 
had  induced  the  local  music  dealer  to  promise  the  orchestral  parts  to 
him  exclusively.  Dr.  Damrosch  found  he  could  obtain  neither  score 
nor  parts,  when  a  very  musical  lady,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  hearing 
of  his  predicament,  surprised  him  with  a  full  copy  of  the  orchestral 
score.  She  had  calmly  gone  to  the  music  dealer  without  mentioning 
her  purpose  and  had  bought  a  copy  in  the  usual  way.  The  score  was 
immediately  torn  into  four  parts  and  divided  among  as  many  copyists, 
who,  working  day  and  night  on  the  orchestra  parts,  enabled  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch to  perform  the  symphony  a  week  ahead  of  his  rival." 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY  I  NEW  YORK 

Founded  by  Dr.   LEOPOLD  DAMROSCH 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  SEASON,  1910-1911 

FRANK  DAMROSCH     -    -    Conductor 


ELIJAH 


Mme.  ALMA  GLUCK,  Soprano  Mr.  FREDERIC  GUNSTER,  Tenor 

Miss  CHRISTINE  MILLER,  Contralto  Mr.  CLARENCE  WHITEHILL,  Baritone 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  29,  1911 


Tickets  on  sale  at  the  Ticket  Office  of  The  Oratorio  Society,  No.  1  West  34th 

Street,  and  at  Box  Office  of  Carnegie  Hall 
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* 
*   * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.    The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 


MEHU 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  '* Upright' '  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 

D        1  C     1V/T    LI'       fi     C  WAREROOMSi  27  Union  Square 

1    aill  VJI.    IVlenlin  OC  DOnS     (Broadway,  near  16th  Street).  New  York 
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The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there  are 
hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,  4-4  time.)  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come ;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it  pla- 
giarism: it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 
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Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  per- 
formance in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-five  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 
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Concerto  in  I)  major  for  Violin,  Op.  6i    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Dire tt ore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste*  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
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Way"  from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  cails 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 


* 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood- wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half -cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in  free 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major  (6-8),  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 

*  There  is  a  story'that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-pokm  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published' later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schdnen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  bom  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  VienDa,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22, 1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  rnich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung. 

Der  Odetn  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  I,ieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang_der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 


Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Bs  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
HaJ  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman', — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 
I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 


"John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  year3 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  Up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 


Don  Juan  {to  Marcello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem :  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
ae  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  niany  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 
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Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "  Don  Juan."  "  Don  Juan  " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L-  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Kach  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 

certain  sections :    ' '  The  First  Victim,  '  Zerlinchen  " ' ;  "  The  Countess ' ' ; 

"Anna."     Why    "Zerlinchen"?    There  is  no  Zerlina    in    the  poem. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.     Lenau's  hero  is 

a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.     He  is  constantly  disappointed. 

He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 

and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 

the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 

kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brutnmell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 

ANTON  WITEK 
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The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood- wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  B  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  ' '  Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.-    The  episode 

*It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos),  "'The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "  Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious-.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  B  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1910-1911. 


Bach 


Brandenburg  Concerto,  No.  3,  in  G  major,  for  Three  Violins,  Three  Violas, 
Three  Violoncellos,  and  Bass  November 


Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  November 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  December 
Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  January 

Concerto  No.  3,  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  37 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  February 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  D  major,  Op.  61 

Mr.  Anton   Witek,  March 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  December 


Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1 


December 
March 


HUMPERDINCK 

"Tangier — In  a  Moorish  Cafe,"  from  "A  Moorish  Rhapsody"  January 


Isouard 

Air  of  Therese,  "Ah!    pour   moi  quelle  peine  extreme,"  from  "Jeannot  et 
Colin"  (Act  III.,  No.  10)  Miss  GEraedine   Farrar,  November 


Laeo 


Liszt 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Mr.  Mischa  Eeman,  January 


"Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3 


February 


MozarT 

Recitative,  "Misero!    o  sogno,"  and  Air,  "Aura,  che  intorno,"  for  Tenor, 
(K.  431)  Miss  Geraedine  Farrar,  November 


Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 


November 


Schubert 

Andante  from  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony 

(In  Memoriam  James  Jackson  Higginson.) 


January 


Strauss 

"  Don  Quixote  "  (Introduction,  Theme  with  Variations,  and  Finale) :  Fantastic 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Knightly  Character,  Op.  35  February 

(Solo  Violoncello,  Mr.  Warnke;  Viola,  Mr.  Ferir.) 
Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20  March 


TSCHAEKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


December 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe" 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  25 


AT  2.30 


Wagner  . 

Wagner  . 
Tschaikowsky 


PROGRAMME 


Prelude  to  "  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  " 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  Op.  33 


Beethoven 


.  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  tie  symp hcny 
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Prbujde  to  "The  Mas?£rsing£RS  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  L,eipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  '  Die  Meistersinger. ' ' '  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkure," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Biilow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 

Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg "  (new)   ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RubsamEN. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  Bulow. 
"O  lieb'  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Solo,  and  Orchestra .     Weissheimer 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEVINE 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425  Broadway 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building  .         .         New  York 
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Part  II. 
'Ritter  Toggenburg,"   Symphony   in  one   movement    (five 

sections) * Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "Trocknet  nicht." Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Friihlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "  Tannhauser " Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.    As  Wagner  said,   "The  German  is, 

"See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1908),  pp. 
200-210. 
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angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  master  singers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

^l  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody,— 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.     The  theme  of 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst, "  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  .57). 
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youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel"  " He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyi/' Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  married  to  Hans  von  Billow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They 
Were  divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  i86ij  and  she  died  at  Dres- 
den, January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869' 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11, 1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My  house, 
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too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there  blooms 
for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call  Siegfried 
Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this  at  last  has 
fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the  25th  of  the 
month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferlch  Siegfried  Richard. 
My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  every  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried' :  he  is  now  grow- 
ing, together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which  at  last 
has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world,  from 
which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I  trust, 
approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit  until  I  can 
introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife"  (Finck's 
Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246). 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife.  It 
was  first  performed  as  a  morning  serenade,  December  24,*  1871,  on  the 
steps  of  the  villa  at  Triebschen,  by  a  small  orchestra  of  players  collected 
from  Zurich  and  Lucerne.  Wagner  conducted.  Hans  Richter,  who 
played  the  trumpet  in  the  performance,  had  led  the  rehearsals  at  Lucerne. 
The  children  of  Cosima  called  the  Idyl  the  "Steps  Music." 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music  drama,  *  'Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music  drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf7,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll,"  is 
scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon,  and 
strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses),  with 

*  Ramann  says  that  Cosima  Liszt  was  born  at  Bellagio,  "at  Christmas."  1837.  Chamberlain  and 
Dannreuther  give  1870  as  the  year  of  composition  of  the  Idyl;  but  see  Richard  Pohl's  statement  in  the 
'Musikalisches  W ochenblatt  of  1877  (p.  245). 
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a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "jFriedens- 
melodie, "  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from  the 
love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried, "  at  Brimnhilde's  words,  "  Ewig 
war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem  Heil!" 
(I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning  ecstacy — but 
ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  independent  of 
that  in  the  music  drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments  gradually  enter. 
The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase  of  the  slumber  mo- 
tive in  the  last  scene  of  "Die  Walkure."  This  phrase  is  continued  by 
oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme  appears  in  the 
basses,  and  reaches  a  piii  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh'  meine  Angst!"  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror!)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in  the 
violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This  short 
theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "World-treasure"  motive  in  Briinnhilde's  speech 
to  Siegfried,— " O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!"  (O  Siegfried, 
thou  glorious  one !  Treasure  of  the  world !) , — which  is  sung  first  by  the 
wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out  by  strings,  and  then 
combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed- in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn  theme 
with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben."  There  is  a  mass  of 
trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's  "Kin 
herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before  me), 
'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and,  after 
there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the  first 
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two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet  sounds 
the  forest  bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  developed,  alone 
or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more,  and  the  first  two 
themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl"  was  performed  at  Mannheim  in  December,  187 1, 
and  at  Meiningen  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  work  was  published  in 
February,  1878,  and  the  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a 
Bilse  concert  in  Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February  of  that  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Reimann  the  music  drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  sc 
little  known  that  a  Berlin  critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second 
act.  So  Mr.  Henry  Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in 
1889,  in  which  he  showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 


Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  violoncellist,  was  born  at  Neuhaldensleben, 
June  15,  1855.  He  at  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father  Karl, 
a  conductor  and  a  composer  of  operas  (1823-89),  and  with  his  brother 
Hermann;  afterward  he  took  lessons  of  J.  B.  Andre.  Later  he  took 
violin  lessons  of  de  Ahna  in  Berlin,  and  lessons  in  theory  with  Wilhelm 
Tappert.  In  1871-72  he  played  viola  in  the  Schroeder  Quartet;  his 
three  brothers  were  the  other  members.  He  abandoned  the  violin  for 
the  violoncello,  which  he  studied  by  himself.  In  1875  he  entered 
Liebig's  Orchestra  as  first  'cellist.  He  was  a  member  in  like  capacity 
of  Fliege's  Orchestra,  of  Laube's  in  Hamburg,  and  in  1880  he  joined 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipsic,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Karl,  who  went  to  Sondershausen  as  chief  conductor.  He  was  in 
Leipsic  a  member  of  the  Petri  Quartet,  and  he  taught  in  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Schroeder  came  to  Boston  as  the  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  at  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  orchestra  with 
his  Quartet  co-mates  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1902-03.  With 
them  he  afterwards  made  New  York  his  dwelling-place  until  the  spring 
of  1907,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Quartet  and  moved  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  His  farewell  concert  in  Boston  was  on  April  25,  1907. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  summer  of  1908,  he  was 
the  violoncellist  of  the  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet  until  it  was  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1909-10.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Variations  on  a  Rococo*  Theme  tfOR  Violoncello  with  Orches- 
tral Accompaniment,  Op.  33 Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;    died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

These  "Variations  sur  un  Theme  rococo"  are  dedicated  to  Wilhelm 
Fitzenhagen.  f  In  Mr.  Paul  Juon's  translation  into  German  of  Modest 
Tschaikow sky's  life  of  his  brother  Peter,  it  is  stated  that  the  Varia- 
tions were  composed  in  December,  1876.  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensa- 
tion and  translation  into  English  of  this  monumental  work  says,  after 
the  quotation  of  a  short  and  dismal  letter  of  Tschaikowsky  to  S.  Tan- 
gier!, dated  February  10,  1877:  "In  spite  of  the  bitterness  left  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  'Vakoula,'  and  the  many  other  blows  which 
his  artistic  ambitions  had  to  suffer,  Tschaikowsky,  after  his  return  to 
Moscow,  did  not  lose  his  self-confidence,  nor  let  his  energy  flag  for  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  although  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  '  favorite 
offspring,'  'Vakoula,'" — the  opera  "Vakoula  the  Smith"  was  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876,  and  on  December  14  the 
composer  heard  that  his  orchestral  " Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  been  hissed 
in  Vienna, — "and  at  his  unlucky  debut  as  a  composer  in  Vienna {  and 
Paris,  although  suffering  from  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  not  only 
interested  in  the  propaganda  of  his  works  abroad,  but  composed  his 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  violoncello,  and  corresponded  with 
Stassov  about  an  operatic  libretto.  The  choice  of  the  subject — 
'Othello' — emanated    from    Tschaikowsky    himself.      When    Stassov 

*  The  Ttalian  adjective  "rococo"  means  "old-fashioned."    The  noun  means  "antiquated  style." 

Mr.  E.  Markham  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Tschaikowsky  says  with  reference  to  this  title:  "The  term  Rococo, 
together  with  its  companions  Zopf  and  Baroque,  refers  to  manner,  and  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from  architecture, 
where  it  refers  to  a  highly  ornamental  period,  denoting  a  certain  impress  derived  from  the  study  of  a  school 
of  thought  foreign  to  that  of  the  artist's  own  natural  groove.  One  would  therefore  not  expect  the  theme  of 
this  set  of  variations,  although  original,  to  be  in  Tschaikowsky 's  own  distinctive  style,  nor  is  it  really  so,  exhib- 
iting rather  a  dainty  Mozartean  grace  and  simplicity  together  with  a  certain  rhythmic  charm." 

"Rococo.  The  style  of  decoration  into  which  that  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period  culminated,  distinguished 
for  a  superfluity  of  confused  and  discordant  detail."  J.  W.  Mollett's  "Dictionary  of  Words  u^ed  in  Art  and 
Archaeology." 

Hence,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "anything  that  is  quaint,  fantastic  or  tasteless  in  art  or 
literature." 

t  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen  was  born  at  Seesen,  Brunswick,  September  15,  1848.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February*  14,  1890.  A  distinguished  violoncellist,  he  wrote  much  for  his  instrument.  He 
was  violoncello  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  'cello  leader  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical 
Society  of  the  same  city.  Tschaikowsky's  second  quartet  was  first  played  at  Nicolas  Rubinstein's  in  Mos- 
cow early  in  1874  by  Laub,  Hrimaly,  Gerber,  and  Fitzenhagen. 

J  "Hans  Richter,  who  conducted  the  Vienna  performance  of  'Romeo,'  declared  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  work  did  not  amount  to  a  fiasco.  Certainly  at  the  concert  itself  a  few  hisses  were  heard,  and 
Hanslick  wrote  an  abusive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  but  at  the  same  time  much  interest,  even 
enthusiasm,  was  shown  for  the  new  Russian  work."     Mrs.  Newmarch,  Life  of  Tschaikowsky,  p.  191. 
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tried  to  persuade  him  that  this  subject  was  not  suitable  to  his  tem- 
perament, he  refused  to  listen  to  arguments,  and  would  only  consider 
this  particular  play."     His  enthusiasm  cooled  in  a  few  months. 

According  to  Mr.  Juon's  translation,  the  Variations  were  composed 
in  1876,  and  during  the  season  of  1876-77  Tschaikowsky  also  wrote 
his  Slav  March,  Op.  31;  the  symphonic  fantasia,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  32;  and  the  Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op. 
34.  He  also  sketched  his  fourth  symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his 
opera,  "Kugene  Oniegin." 

Modest  Tschaikowsky  is  usually  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  first 
performances  of  works  by  his  brother.  He  does  not  give  information 
concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  but  he  refers  to  a 
letter  received  by  Peter  from  Fitzenhagen  in  June,  1879,  in  which  the 
violoncellist  told  him  of  the  great  success  of  this  work  as  played  by 
him  at  a  music  festival  at  Wiesbaden.  Liszt  was  present,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "This  is  indeed  music."  At  this  same  festival 
von  Bulow  played  Tschaikowsky' s  first  pianoforte  concerto. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  solo  violoncello,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

A  few  introductory  measures,  Moderato  quasi  andante,  leads  to  the 
theme  played  by  the  violoncello,  moderato  semplice,  A  major,  2-4. 
There  are  seven  variations,  interspersed  with  numerous  cadenzas  for 
the  solo  instruments  and  separated  by  orchestral  interludes.  The  first 
two  variations  are  in  the  tempo  of  the  theme.  The  third,  Andante 
sostenuto,  C  major,  3-4,  has  a  distinguished  melody  which  is  richly 
accompanied.  The  fourth  is  an  Andante  grazioso,  2-4;  the  fifth  an 
Allegro  moderato,  2-4;  the  sixth  an  Andante,  D  minor.  The  seventh, 
with  coda,  is  of  a  brilliant  nature. 


* 
*  * 


The  programme  of  Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken's  concert  in  Chickering 
Hall,  New  York,  November  28,  1888,  announced  a  theme  and  variations 
"from  concerto  for  violoncello"  by  Tschaikowsky,  "accompaniment 
for  orchestra  transcribed  from  the  pianoforte  arrangement  by  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  J.  Ch.  Rietzel."     Mr.  Herbert  was  the  violoncellist. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of   1910=1911. 


Beethoven 

Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5 

Berlioz 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 


Handel 

Overture  in  D  major,  No.  1 

(Arranged  by  Franz  Wiillner.) 
\ 

HUMPERDINCK 

Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel" 


Liszt 


December 
March 


February 
November 

December 
February 

January 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  December 

"Dance  of  Death,"  a  Paraphrase  of  the  "Dies  Irae,"  for  Pianoforte    and 

Orchestra  Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  February 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 


Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 


Mozart 

Recitative,  "How  Susanna  delays!"   and  Aria,  "Flown  Forever,"  from  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro"  Madame  Melba,  November 

Schubert 

Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 


Schumann 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 


February 
November 


Sibelius 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,   No.  7  November 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 


Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


Strube 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck" 


(First  time  here.) 


Thomas 

Mad  Scene  from  "  Hamlet" 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme 


January 
December 

November 


Madame  Melba,  November 
Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  March 


Wagner 

Overture,  "Tannhauser" 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

"Siegfried  Idyl" 


January 
March 
March 
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Tschaikowsky  never  wrote  a  concerto  for  violoncello.  He  revised, 
however,  the  Theme  and  Variations  after  publication,  and  the  second 
edition  is  the  one  known  to-day.  Is  it  possible  that  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  made  any  reference  to  a  "concerto"?  No  biographer 
of  Tschaikowsky  speaks  of  the  composer's  intention  of  writing  a  con- 
certo for  the  violoncello. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .  Ludwtg  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that,  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-06, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  -Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December 
22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life 
in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor*  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  th£  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


SEASON  1911-1912 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  its 
usual  series  of  five  evening  and  five  matinee  concerts 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  during  the  season  of  1  9 1  1  - 
1912.     The  dates  are  as  follows: 

THURSDAY  EVENINGS 

November  9 
December  7 
January  1  1 
February  22 
March  21 
At  8.15 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOONS 

November  1  1 
December  9 
January  1  3 
February  24 
March  23 
At  2.30 


IMPORTANT 

Following  the  practice  of  past  years,  subscribers  to  the  series  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  for  the  season  of  1910- 191 1  will  have  the  privilege 
of  retaining  their  seats  for  the  corresponding  series  of  1911-1912.  Owing  to 
the  large  subscription  and  in  order  to  make  possible  the  early  allotment  of 
seats  to  many  new  subscribers  who  have  made  application,  the  management 
will  deem  it  a  favor  if  patrons  will  give  notice  this  Spring  whether  or  not  they 
intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  season.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  C.  A.  Ellis,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  " stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  18151:01829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins^and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
in  no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her 
out,  and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to 
her  behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with 
a  beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  18 13  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime 
in  "Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are 
added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Billow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
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door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the'  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  Nocturna 
versate  tnanu,  versate  diurna'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
true  or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the 
ancient  Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair :  not  the  concen- 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly 
sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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trated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pfty. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  cords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons 
as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not 
beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in 
instrumental  music.  ... 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  mo  to — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.     But 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is 
almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the 
drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge- headed 
drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the 
isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling 
of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — how  will  this  mystery 
of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal 
march,  and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original ;  but  the  forms,  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
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even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  produce 
a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort;; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning;: 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  par- 
oxysm, makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row 
of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote 
to  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  '  Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  im- 
possible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work ;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 


* 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 
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FIRST  CONCERT 
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Schumann 
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.     Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 


Brahms  . 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

IT.  Andante. 

III.  Poco  allegretto. 

IV.  Allegro. 
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Debussy 
Sibelius  . 


Hymn  to  Pallas  Athene' 


Tone-Poem,  "Don  Juan  "  (after N.  Lenau), 
Op.  20 

AzaeTs  Recitative,  "These  joyous  airs,"  and 
Aria,  "O  time  that  is  no  more,"  from  the 
Lyric  Scene,  "  The  Prodigal  Son  " 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26, 

No.  7 
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The  Knabe — //ie  World's  Best  Piano—  is 
the  one  piano  not  only  abreast-of- the- times, 
but  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  solely  and  purely 
representative  of  faultless  construction,  excep- 
tional durability  and  that  tonal  sublimity 
which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  equalled. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 


Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann,  as  many  other  Germans  of  his  day,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Byron.  He  wrote  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera,  founded 
on  "The  Corsair,"  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the  music  was 
not  published.  He  set  to  music  three  of  the  "Hebrew  Melodies."  His 
perturbed  spirit  found  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and  he  said  that  he  never 
devoted  himself  to  composition  with  such  lavish  love  and  concentra- 
tion of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of  "Manfred."  Wasielewski 
tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read  the  poem  aloud  at  Dusseldorf, 
his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tears,  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could 
read  no  more. 

His  music  to  "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  in  the  theatre. 
Yet  he  made  changes  in  the  text:  he  introduced  four  spirits  instead  of 
seven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  songs  of  these  spirits;  he  disre- 
garded the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  saith : — 

The  .star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me; 

he  curtailed  the  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,"  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "Chorus  from  a  Distant  Cloister." 

In  1849  (May  31)  he  wrote  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Weimar:  "I  have 
practically  finished  one  rather  big  thing — the  music  to  Byron's  'Man- 
fred.' It  is  arranged  for  dramatic  performance,  with  an  overture, 
entr'actes,  and  other  occasional  music,  for  which  the  text  gives  ample 
scope."  On  December  21,  1851,  he  wrote  to  Liszt:  "I  am  returning 
r  Manfred '  herewith.  I  have  examined  text  and  music  again,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hildebrandt  and  Wolfgang  Miiller,  and  I  think  it 
may  now  be  risked  on  the  stage.  I  am  now  convinced  that  all  the 
apparitions  must  come  on  as  real  people.  I  intend  writing  to  Mr. 
Genest  (manager  of  the  Weimar  Theatre)  later  about  certain  stage 
arrangements.  As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the 
overture.  I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children, 
and  wish  you  may  agree  with  me.     In  the  melodramatic  portions, 
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where  the  music  accompanies  the  voice,  half  the  strings  would  be 
sufficient,  I  imagine.  These  matters  can  be  decided  at  rehearsal. 
The  main  thing  is  still,  of  course,  the  impersonation  of  Manfred,  for 
whom  the  music  is  but  a  setting.  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  could 
assist  in  bringing  home  to  the  Weimar  actors  the  importance  of  this 
fine  part." 

Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary  of  1848:  "Robert  completed 
his  opera  ["Genoveva"]  on  August  4th.  He  immediately  began  on  a 
new  work,  a  sort  of  melodrama,  Byron's  'Manfred,'  which  stirred 
him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  read  it  to  me,  and  I  was  deeply 
moved.  Robert  has  arranged  the  poem  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  performance  in  the  theatre,  and  he  will  begin 
composition  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  much  other  work  which  is 
pressing.-"  This  "other  work"  included  the  arrangement  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  for  pianoforte  (four  hands),  "a  most  boresome  job," 
and  the  "Children's  Pieces"  ("40  Pianoforte  Pieces  for  the  Young," 
Op.  68).  Clara  wrote  on  November  4  that  he  had  completed  the 
overture  to  "Manfred":  "It  seems  to  me  one  of  his  most  poetic  and 
affecting  works."  She  wrote  in  her  diary  on  November  14:  "Robert 
brought  home  at  night  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  birthday  festival 
of  the  first  section  of  his  'Manfred,'  which  he  finished  to-day."  On 
November  22  he  played  to  her  the  first  section,  "which  must  be  very 
effective  on  the  stage  and  with  the  instrumentation,  which  seems  to 
me  wholly  original." 

The  first  performance — stage  performance — with  this  music  was  at 
Weimar,  under  Liszt's  direction,  June  13,  1852.  There  were  three  per- 
formances. They  who  say  that  Liszt  was  never  interested  in  Schu- 
mann's works  forget  this  production,  as  well  as  the  performances  of 
"Genoveva"  at  Weimar  in  1855  (after  the  production  at  Leipsic  in 
1850),  the  overtures  of  these  respective  works  and  "The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  the  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  D  minor,  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  "Faust's  Transfiguration."  At  this  performance  at  Weimar 
the  part  of  Manfred  was  played  by  Grans,  according  to  Ramann;  but 
Liszt  in  a  letter  to  Schumann  (June  26,  1852)  says  that  the  actor  at 
the  second  performance  was  Potzsch.     Liszt  had  invited  the  composer 
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to  attend  the  first  performance,  and  "if  he  should  come  alone"  to  stay 
with  him  at  the  Altenburg.  He  wrote  in  June :  "I  regret  extremely  that 
you  could  not  come  to  the  second  performance  of  your  'Manfred,' 
and  I  believe  that  you  would  not  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  musical 
preparation  and  performance  of  that  work  (which  I  count  among  your 
greatest  successes) .  The  whole  impression  was  a  thoroughly  noble, 
deep,  elevating  one,  in  accordance  with  my  expectations.  The  part 
of  Manfred  was  taken  by  Mr.  Potzsch,  who  rendered  it  in  a  manly 
and  intelligent  manner."  He  advised  him  to  write  a  longer  orchestral 
introduction  to  the  Ahriman  chorus,  and  then  he  asked  if  he  might 
keep  the  manuscript  score  as  a  present.  This  wish  was  not  granted, 
for  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wrote: 
"It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  obey  your  wish,  Madame,  in  returning 
to  you  the  autograph  score  of  'Manfred,'  for  I  confess  that  I  had 
flattered  myself  a  little  in  petto  that  Robert  would  leave  it  with  me  in 
virtue  of  possession  in  a  friendly  manner.  Our  theatre  possesses  an 
exact  copy,  which  will  serve  us  for  subsequent  performances  of  'Man- 
fred'; I  was  tempted  to  send  you  this  copy,  which,  for  revision  of 
proofs,  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  know  not  what  scruple  of  honor  kept 
me  from  doing  so.  Perhaps  you  will  find  that  it  is  possible  generously 
to  encourage  my  slightly  wavering  virtue,  and  in  that  case  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  guessing  what  would  be  to  me  a  precious  reward."  After 
the  death  of  Schumann  his  wife  waged  open  and  hot  warfare  against 
Liszt  and  his  followers.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  erase  in  her  com- 
plete and  revised  edition  of  her  husband's  works  the  dedication  to 
Liszt  which  Schumann  had  put  at  the  head  of  his  Fantasie,  Op.  17. 


The  Finer  Music 

is  Better  Appreciated 

Through  Repetition 

The  child  by  constantly  hearing  the  rolls  which  produce 
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sell  these  rolls  at  about  half  the  price  charged  by  other 
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The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  completed  November  4,  1848,  at 
Dresden.     It  was  published  in  October,  1852,  at  Leipsic. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  the  overture  was  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Hall,  Leipsic,  March  14,  1852,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann.  The  composer  conducted  from  manuscript.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Schumann's  "Der  Rose  Pilgerf ahrt ' '  and  Mme. 
Schumann  played  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor. 
-  The  second  performance  was  the  one  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's 
direction,  when  all  the  "Manfred"  music  was  performed  as  described 
above.  The  overture  was  performed  at  Hamburg,  February  5,  1853, 
F.  W.  Grund  conductor;  at  Chemnitz,  Meyer  conductor;  and  at 
Oldenburg,  Pott  conductor,  in  the  winter  of  1852-53;  at  Carlsruhe, 
October  3,  1853,  Liszt  conductor;  and  at  Paris,  November  27,  1853, 
at  the  first  concert  of  the  Sainte  Cecile  Societe,  Seghers  conductor. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  this  overture  was  at  Diisseldorf,  November  4, 
1851. 

Seghers's  orchestra  in  Paris  rebelled  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  overture, 
and  the  musicians  complained  of  the  "confused  and  intricate"  music, 
and  declared  it  to  be  unplayable;  but  at  the  performance  the  overture 
was  eminently  successful. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  "Manfred"  was  at  Leipsic,  March 
14,  1859,  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann.  The  composer  led  from  manuscript.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Theodor  Miiller-Reuter;  but  German  music 
journals  of  1859  say  nothing  about  this  concert,  and  speak  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  overture  in  a  performance  of  the  "Manfred"  music 
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in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  March  24,  1859,  when  Julius  Rietz  con- 
ducted. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  first  played  in  New  York  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  November  21,  1857.  The  first  performance  in 
America  of  the  music  complete  was  on  May  8,  1869,  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert,  New  York,  when  Edwin  Booth  was  the  reader,  and  the  chorus 
was  made  up  of  singers  from  the  Liederkranz  Society. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  Harvard, 
Musical  Association  Concert,  November  17,  1869.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  all  the  music  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  April  24,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor  was  the  reader. 


* 


The  overture  is,  perhaps,  as  effective  in  the  theatre  as  in  the  concert 
hall.  It  has  been  contrasted  rather  than  compared  with  Wagner's 
"A  Faust  Overture";  it  has  been  the  subject  of  rhapsodies,  the  most 
romantic  of  which  is  by  Louis  Ehlert.  Reissmann's  short  description 
is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose : — 

"The  'Manfred'  overture  springs  wholly  from  an  attempt  to  acquire 
psychologic  development  without  any  decorative  accessories.  Even  the 
three  syncopated  opening  chords  remind  us  of  the  crime  which  hangs 
over  Manfred  with  its  oppressive  weight,  and  how  plainly  we  see  the 
battle  begin  in  the  slow  movement !  how  apparent  are  all  its  elements ! — 
Manfred's  wild,  impetuous  struggle  for  freedom,  in  the  syncopated 
violin  motives;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  Man- 
fred's guilt,  in  powerful  chords;  Astarte's  image  as  the  mild  consoler 
in  the  sweeter  motive!  how  passionately  the  battle  rages  in  the  Allegro, 
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Astarte  being  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  as  its  central  point,  in 
the  second  motive!  how  the  contest  waxes  tumultuous  under  the 
influence  of  the  dark  spirits,  an^  is  moderated  only  by  Astarte's  image, 
while  the  oppressive  burden  of  crime  is  again  brought  to  our  minds  by 
the  famous  entry  of  the  three  trumpets.  Then  this  gradually  becomes 
less  agonizing  as  the  flame  of  battle  burns  up  more  hotly  than  before, 
while  that  inflexible  chord  of  the  three  trumpets  seems  to  be  harmoni- 
ously and  melodiously  resolved;  and  Manfred's  death  at  the  close 
seems  to  be  his  liberation  and  redemption."  (Translation  by  Miss 
Alger.) 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  "three  hurried,  syncopated  gasps"  of  the  orchestra. 
An  introduction  follows,  Langsam  (slow),  E-flat  minor,  4-4.  (The 
tonality  is  E-flat  minor,  but  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  of  E-flat 
major,  and  wrote  in  the  G-flats  and  C-flats  as  accidentals.)  There 
are  hints  of  the  theme  of  the  following  quick  movement.  The  tempo 
is  quickened,  and  a  climax  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture, 
which  begins,  In  leidenschaftlichem  Tempo  (in  a  passionate  tempo), 
E-flat  minor,  4-4,  with  the  passionate  first  theme,  which  is  developed. 
There  is  a  modulation  to  C-sharp  minor,  as  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  approaches.  The  second  theme  is  a  pathetic  melody,  which 
is  constantly  modulating.  This  is  known  as  the  Astarte  melody, 
for  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  to  Astarte,  Manfred's  dead 
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sister.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  subsidiary  themes ! 
a  passionate  one  in  F-sharp  minor;  the  other,  in  F-sharp  major,  is 
more  peaceful.  The  first  part  merges  gradually  into  the  free  fantasia. 
Near  the  end  of  the  working-out  section  there  is  a  new  and  frantic 
theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  but  there  are  deviations  from  the 
plan  of  the  first  part.  The  coda  is  short  and  in  the  slow  tempo  of 
the  introduction.  A  bit  of  the  Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  wood- 
wind. "The  violins  gasp  out  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme; 
and  then  the  overture,  as  it  were,  groans  itself  to  rest." 


* 


This  is  Schumann's  overture  to  "Manfred,"  the  poem  that  was  praised 
by  Goethe,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  " a  wonderful  phenomenon,"  and 
yet  was  inclined  to  think,  with  Hazlitt,  that  Manfred  is  merely  Byron 
"with  a  fancy  drapery  on." 

Byron  did  not  intend  that  "Manfred,"  a  dramatic  poem,  should  be 
played.  He  wrote  to  Murray,  his  publisher,  "I  have  at  least  rendered 
it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury 
Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt."  A  few  days  after  (March 
3,  1817)  he  wrote:  "I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the  first 
act  of  'Manfred,'  a  drama  as  mad  as  Nat  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which 
was  in  twenty-five  acts  and  some  odd  scenes.  Mine  is  but  in  three 
acts."  He  alluded  to  it  March  9  as  a  dramatic  poem.  He  called  it 
later  a  "witch  drama,"  and  on  April  9  he  wrote:  "You  may  call  it 
'a  poem,'  for  it  is  no  drama,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so 
damned  a  name, — a  'Poem  in  dialogue,'  or  Pantomime,  if  you  will; 
anything  but  a  green-room  synonym." 

Yet  "Manfred "  has  been  played  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  other  countries.  The  first  performance  was  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  London,  in  October,  1834.  (The  play  was  published  in  181 7.) 
The  production  was  managed  by  Alfred  Bunn.  The  scenery  was  by 
Grieve  and  the  music  by  H.  R.  Bishop.  There  was  an  attempt  made 
to  engage  Charles  Kemble  to  play  the  leading  part,  but  his  terms  were 
too  high.  Manfred  was  impersonated  by  Mr.  Henry  Denvil.  KHen 
Tree  was  the  Witch.     Byron's  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  was  present. 
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This  Mr.  Denvil  produced  his  own  version  of  Byron's  poem  in  New 
York  at-the  Park  Theatre,  September  20,  1836.  He  took  again  the  part 
of  Manfred,  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  critic,  ' '  gave  little  satis- 
faction."    Mrs.  Vernon  was  the  Witch;  Mrs.  Grimes  was  Astarte, 

"Manfred"  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  as  late  as  October 
14,  1863,  when  it  was  produced  by  Samuel  Phelps,  who  took  the  part 
of  Manfred.  Rose  Leclerq  played  Astarte,  Mr.  Ryder  took  the  part  of 
the  Abbot,  Mr.  Neville  was  Manuel,  and  Mr.  Warde  impersonated 
Arimanes.  Henry  Morley  did  not  find  this  performance  dull.  He 
wrote  in  his  "Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer":  "'Manfred'  has  the 
best  of  successes.  It  brings  what  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  man- 
ager to  bring,  the  educated  classes  back  into  the  theatre.  .  .  .  The 
playgoer  has  much  to  learn  who  does  not  feel  the  distinctive  power  of 
a  true  actor  in  Mr.  Phelps's  delivery  of  Byron's  poem.  Costly  and 
beautiful  as  the  spectacle  of  'Manfred'  is,  it  really  blends  with  and 
illustrates  Byron's  verse.  .  .  .  The  piece  deserves  a  long  run,  and  its 
influence  as  an  antidote  to  some  faults  in  the  taste  of  the  day  will  be  all 
the  stronger  for  its  want  of  effective  dramatic  action  of  the  ordinary 
sort.  When  the  town  has  learnt  to  sit  and  hear  poetry  almost  for  its 
own  sake,  and  because  it  is  well  interpreted,  it  will  have  made  a  safe 
step  towards  the  right  sense  of  what  it  ought  to  look  for  in  a  play. 
There  is  plenty  of  vigorous  dramatic  action  in  a  wholesome  English 
playbook,  but  just  now  it  is  very  desirable  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  words 
and  thoughts.  We  get  plays  of  action  (from  the  French),  worded  only 
with  feeble  commonplace.  The  action  and  the  actors  are  the  play: 
printed,  it  usually  is  unreadable.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
deliberate  design  to  lay  stress  on  the  right  point  in  reviving  a  dramatic 
poem  that  consists  little  of  action,  and  almost  wholly  of  a  poet's  thought 
and  fancy." 


* 


To  some  the  play  may  how  seem  absurd  in  its  melodramatic  woe; 
but  it  is  a  true  poem  of  its  period,  of  social  and  political  conditions 
that  made  Byron  possible.  As  Mr.  W.  B.  Henley  says:  "A  generation 
at  once  dandified  and  truculent,  bigoted  yet  dissolute,  magnificent 
but  vulgar  (or  so  it  seems  to  us),  artistic,  very  sumptuous,  and  yet 
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capable  of  astonishing  effort  and  superb  self-sacrifice.  ...  A  dreadful 
age,  no  doubt:  for  all  its  solid  foundations  of  faith  and  dogma  in  the 
church,  and  of  virtue  and  solvency  in  the  State,  a  fierce,  drunken, 
gambling,  'keeping,'  adulterous,  high-living,  hard-drinking,  hard-hitting, 
brutal  age.     But  it  was  Byron's." 

This  dramatic  poem  inspired  the  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky,  the 
music  of  Schumann,  the  "Ode-Symphonie"  by  Louis  Lacombefor 
solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (1847).  Add  to  these  works  a  symphonic 
poem  by  Fendrich,  a  symphonic  prelude  by  Prager,  three  orchestral 
pieces  by  Mackenzie, — "Astarte,"  Pastorale,  "Flight  of  the  Spirits," 
— symphonic  prelude  by  A.  von  Ahn  Carse  (London,  March  2,  1904). 
The  unhappy  Nietzsche  -  composed  a  "Meditation  on  Manfred,"  and 
sent  it  to  von  Billow  in  1872,  who  wrote  him  a  letter  of  scathing 
criticism  (see  "  Hans  von  Bulow :  Brief e,"  vol.  iv.,  pp.  552-555.  -  Leipsic, 
1900).  The  operas  entitled  "Manfred"  are  founded  on  adventures  of 
the  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in  1266.  Hans  von  Bronsart 
wrote  the  libretto  as  well  as  the  music  of  "Manfred,"  a  dramatic  tone 
poem  in  five  scenes  (Weimar,  Court  Theatre,  December  1,  1901).  His 
hero  is  a  young  composed  of  the  Renaissance,  who,  faithful  to  classical 
ideals,  is  not  recognized  by  his  contemporaries.  He  loves  at  first  a 
choir  singer,  Maria,  but  forsakes  her  for  the  coquettish  Countess 
Ramona.  Maria  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Manfred,  haunted  by  spirit 
voices,  flouts  the  Countess  at  their  betrothal  feast.  A  duel  follows, 
and  he  is  sorely  wounded.  In  feverish  dreams  he  sees  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  when  his  faithlessness  toward  Maria  is  urged  against  him. 
He  turns  toward  God,  and  through  the  entreaties  of  the  wronged  one 
he  is  pardoned  in  the  world  above.  This  work  was  sung  with  scenery, 
costumes,  action. 

Jules  Massenet  in  1869  worked  on  a  "Manfred."  Byron's  poem 
was  adapted  for  this  purpose  by  Jules  fimile  Ruelle.  The  work  was 
not  completed. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90     ....       Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  worked  on  his  Third  symphony  in  1882,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1883  he  completed  it.  That  summer  was  spent  at  Wiesbaden,  where 
Brahms  lived  in  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  Ludwig  Knaus,  the 
painter.     Miss  Florence  May,  in  her  I/ife  of  Brahms,  tells   how  the 
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composer  took  off  his  boots  every  night  on  returning  to  the  house,  and 
went  up  the  stairs  in  his  stockings,  that  he  might  not  disturb  an  elderly 
and  delicate  woman  on  the  first  floor.  Miss  May  also  tells  a  story  of 
Brahms'  brusqueness  when  a  private  performance  of  the  new  sym- 
phony, arranged  for  two  pianofortes,  was  given  by  Brahms  and  Briill 
at  Ehrbar's  *  in  Vienna.  One  of  the  listeners,  who  had  not  been  reck- 
oned among  the  admirers  of  Brahms,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  new 

•  work.  "Have  you  had  any  talk  with  X.?"  asked  young  Ehrbar  of 
Brahms;  "he  has  been  telling  me  how  delighted  he  is  with  the  sym- 
phony." To  which  Brahms  answered:  "And  have  you  told  him  that 
he  often  lies  when  he  opens  his  mouth?" 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third  symphony  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert  in  Vienna,  December  2  (or  3?),  1883.  Hans  Richter  con- 
ducted. Brahms  sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  Berlin  and  asked 
him  to  conduct  the  second  performance  where  or  at  what  time  he  liked. 
For  a  year  or  more  the  friendship  between  the  two  had  been  clouded, 
for  Brahms  had  sided  with  Mrs.  Joachim  in  the  domestic  dispute,  or 

1  at  least  he  had  preserved  his  accustomed  intimacy  with  her,  and 
Joachim  had  resented  this.  The  second  performance,  led  by  Joachim, 
was  at  Berlin,  January  4,  1884.     The  copyright  of  the  manuscript  was 

!  sold  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  of   Berlin,  for  36,000  marks  ($9,000) 

i  and  a  percentage  on  sums  realized  by  performances. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Mr.  Gericke,  November  8,  1884.     The  first  performance 

[  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  one  of  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken's  Novelty  Concerts,  on  October  24,  1884. 

Hans   Richter  in   a  toast  christened  this  symphony,  when  it  was 

:  still  in  manuscript,  the  "Eroica."     Hanslick  remarked  concerning  this: 

!  "Truly,  if  Brahms'  first  symphony  in  C  minor  is  characterized  as  the 
'Pathetic'  or  the  ' Appassionata '  and  the  second  in  D  major  as  the 
'Pastoral,'  the  new  symphony  in  F  major  may  be  appropriately  called 

■  his  'Eroica'";  yet  Hanslick  took  care  to  add  that  the  key- word  was 
not  wholly  to  the  point,  for  only  the  first  movement  and  the  finale 
are  of  heroic  character.  This  third  symphony,  he  says,  is  indeed  a  new 
one.  "It  repeats  neither  the  poignant  song  of  Fate  of  the  first,  nor 
the  joyful  Idyl  of  the  second;  its  fundamental  note  is  proud  strength 
that  rejoices  in  deeds.  The  heroic  element  is  without  any  warlike 
flavor;  it  leads  to  no  tragic  action,  such  as  the  Funeral  march  in  Beet- 
hoven's 'Eroica.'     It  recalls  in  its  musical  character  the  healthy  and 

*Friedrich  Ehrbar,  a  warm  friend  of  Brahms,  was  a  pianoforte  manufacturer. 
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full  vigor  of  Beethoven's  second  period,  and  nowhere  the  singularities 
of  his  last  period;  and  every  now  and  then  in  passages  quivers  the 
romantic  twilight  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  F  major,  6-4,  opens  with 
three  introductory  chords  (horns,  trumpets,  wood- wind) ,  the  upper  voice 
of  which,  F,  A-flat,  F,  presents  a  short  theme  that  is  an  emblematic 
figure,  or  device,  which  recurs  significantly  throughout  the  movement. 
Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes,  it  plays  a  dominating 
part,  immediately  as  bass  and  later  as  an  opposing  -voice  in  middle 
and  upper  position  to  the  first  theme,  which  is  introduced  by  the  violins 
in  octaves,  supported  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  trombone  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  measure.  The  short  introductory,  now  counter, 
theme  rises  as  a  bass,  and  produces  thereby  a  strongly-marked  cross- 
relation, — the  A-flat  of  the  bass  against  the  preceding  A-natural  of 
the  first  theme.  This  delicate  violation  of  the  rules  has  provoked 
much  discussion,  although  the  swing  of  the  theme  is  in  no -way  influ- 
enced by  this  cross-relation,  or  Quer stand.  Some  find  here  the  "key- 
note to  some  occult  dramatic  signification."  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp 
has  voiced  this  opinion  with  peculiar  felicity:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying  dramatic 
principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, — Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps 
only  Major  and  Minor, — for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing 
has  little  sense  or  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately 
and  joyously,  in  the  exuberance  of  musical  life;  the  counter- theme 
comes  in  darkly  and  forbiddingly,  like  Iago's 

"'  .  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  honest  as  I  am.'"    { 

The  second  chief  member  of  the  body  of  the  first  theme  is  silent  for 
four  measures,  while  the  first  violins  continue;  but  it  again  appears  in 
the  bass,  A,  C,  A.  Enharmonic  modulation  leads  to  A  major,  the 
tonality  of  the  second  theme.  There  is  first  a  slight  reminiscence  of 
the  Venusberg  scene  in  "Tanhauser,"  "Naht  euch  dem  Strande"; 
and  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brahms  may  have 
thus  paid  a  tribute  to  Wagner,  who  died  in  the  period  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  symphony. 

The  second  theme  is  of  a  graceful  character,  but  of  compressed  form, 
and  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  board  and  sweeping  first  theme.    The 
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rhythm,  9-4  is  complicated.  The  clarinet  sings  against  a  bassoon 
phrase  over  a  double  drone-bass  or  organ-point  from  the  deeper  strings, 
while  the  flute  embellishes.  This  is  repeated,  and  the  strings  bring 
a  short  phrase  in  antithesis.  But,  with  the  end  of  this  section  in  9-4 
and  with  the  return  to  6-4,  and  the  stormier  mood,  the  oboe  gives  out 
the  "device"   (A,  C,  A). 

The  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section,  is  comparatively  short, — nine 
pages  of  the  score  to  fourteen  occupied  by  the  exposition.  Both  themes 
are  developed,  and  the  "device"  is  developed  melodically  by. horn 
and  oboe. 

The  recapitulatory  section  begins  with  a  reannouncement  of  the 
"device"  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F,  in  wood- wind,  horns,  trumpets, 
and  strings),  and  the  "  device"  is  repeated  by  the  trumpets,  horns,  trom- 
bones, bassoons;  and  it  gives  way  to  the  announcement,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  of  theme  and  counter-theme  together. 
The  development  is  much  like  that  in  the  first  part.  The  second  theme, 
in  9-4,  is  now  in  D  major.  The  first  theme  is  in  F  major  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  elaborate  coda.  After  a  struggle  it  triumphs  over  its 
old  adversary,,  and,  triumphant,  dies  away  in  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major,  4-4,  opens  with  a  hymn- 
like passage,  which  in  the  first  three  chords  reminds  one  of  the  "  Prayer  "  * 
in  "Zampa."  It  is  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  re-enforced  after  two  measures  by  horns  and  flutes  in  the 
lower  register.  Violas  and  violoncellos  in  four  parts  repeat  the  last 
measures  of  several  phrases,  as  an  echo.  The  theme  developed  in 
this  manner  is  followed  by  a  variation  for  the  strings,  wood-wind, 
and  horns.  The  transition  to  the  second  theme  consists  of  a  figured 
and  extended  repetition  of  the  first  half-period.  This  second  theme  is 
sung  first  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  then  by  oboe  and  horn,  in  octave, 
while  there  is  a  subdued  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  strings 
lead  in  a  supplemental  passage,  wood-wind  instruments  answer  them, 
and  then  there  is  a  phrase  of  six  measures  remarkable  for  its  transi- 
tional harmonies.  The  first  theme  returns  in  new  and  elaborate  vari- 
ations. The  remarkable  harmonies  reappear  as  an  approach  to  the 
short  coda,  which  is  built  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  in  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  then  in  the  brass,  while  rising  arpeggios  in  oboe  and 
flute  lead  to  the  close. 

The  third  movement  is  a  poco  allegretto  in  C  minor,  3-8,  and  is  a 

*Not  the  "Prayer-"  for  three  voices,  act  ii.,  No.  i,  but  the  opening  measures  of  the  chorus  in  A  major 
in  the  finale  of  the  opera,  "Ah,  soyez  nous  propice,  Sainte  Alice,"  which  is  introduced  (B-flat)  in  the  overture. 
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romantic  substitute  for  the  traditional  scherzo.  It  is  scored  for  a  small 
orchestra, — strings,  wood-wind,  and  two  horns.  It  is  an  example, 
seldom  found,  of  a  third  movement  in  the  minor  of  the  dominant  of 
the  key  of  the  symphony.  And  here  is  there  more  or  less  of  a  return 
to  the  restless  spirit  of  the  first  movement.  The  chief  theme,  mezza 
voce,  espressivo,  is  sung  in  the  first  twelve  measures  by  the  violon- 
cellos, afterward  by  the  violins  with  more  of  an  accompaniment.  Con- 
trapuntal passages  between  violoncellos  and  first  violins  supply  the 
antithesis.  After  a  repetition,  with  melody  spread  out  in  flute,  oboe, 
and  horn,  a  modulation"  to  A-flat  major  brings  in  the  second  theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  wood- wind  in  strange  harmonies  to  a  syncopated 
accompaniment  of  the  violoncellos.  There  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme 
which  is  modified.  There  is  a  flowing  passage  for  the  strings  alone. 
Again  the  strange  harmonies  in  the  wind.  There  is  a  return  to  the 
first  theme  in  C  minor,  which  is  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe, 
and  at  last  by  the  first  violins  and  violoncellos.  There  is  a  short  coda. 
The  Finale,  allegro,  in  F  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  the  statement  of  the 
first  theme  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  and  the  bassoons.  The  expo- 
sition is  simple,  and  the  theme  is  then  repeated  in  more  elaborate  form 
by  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  Trombones  announce  a  solemn, 
fateful  theme  in  A-flat  major,  given  out  pianissimo  by  strings  and 
wind  instruments  in  harmony.  A  strong  transitional  passage  leads 
to  another  theme  in  C  major,  of  a  lighter  and  more  jubilant  nature, 
given  out  by  violoncellos  and  horns,  and  later  by  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind,  while  there  is  a  running  contrapuntal  bass  (strings).  The 
rhythm  is  complicated.  The  development  leads  to  a  climax,  fortis- 
simo, and  after  another  intermediary  passage  a  bold  theme  in  synco- 
pated rhythm  enters.  This  is  developed  with  suggestions  of  the  first 
theme.  The  measures  that  follow  are  a  combination  of  free  fan- 
tasia and  recapitulation."  This  combination  begins  with  a  reappear- 
ance of  the  chief  theme  in  its  original  form,  which  is  repeated  in  har- 
mony and  elaborated.  There  is  a  passage  built  on  an  organ-point 
and  ornamented  with  allusions  to  the  first  theme,  then  a  return  of  the 
solemn  theme  in  trombones  and  other  wind  instruments.  There  is 
a  brave  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inexorable  "device"   (F,  A-flat, 
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1  Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 
After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 


-IvISZT. 


Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

fEfje  fBalfcrtom  ^tatto 


Here — at  one's  ten  fingers  - 
masters  have  dreamed. 


-is  all  the  'piano  has  known,  all  the 
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F) ;  but  the  major  triumphs  over  the  minor,  and  at  the  end  the  strings 
in  tremolo  bring  the  original  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  "the 
ghost"  of  this  first  theme,  as  Mr.  Ap thorp  calls  it,  over  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"Pallas  Ath£n£,"  Hymne  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  98. 

Charles  Camilla  Saint-Sa^ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  now  living  there.) 

"Pallas  Athene"  was  composed  and  published  in  1894.  It  was 
written  for  the  Festival  at  Orange  in  1894,  and  was  sung  there  early  in 
August  by  Miss  Lucienne  Breval. 

The  poem  is  by  J.  L.  Croze. 

Les  Dieux  sont  morts,  leur  culte  aboli;   c'est  a  peine 

Si  leur  grand  nom  par  une  levre  humaine 

Est  encore  murmure. 

La  nuit  qui  sur  eux  pese  a  deja  trop  dure 

Pour  nous  donner  l'espoir  d'une  aurore  prochaine. 

Pourtant,  plus  doucement  les  etoiles  ont  lui 

Parmi  1-  ombre  plus  claire. 

Quelle  voix  t'a  trouble,  Silence  seculaire, 

Et  quelle  blanche  forme  apparait  aujourd'hui? 

Grandie  a  l'aube  qui  se  leve, 
Elle  semble,  dans  sa  beaute, 
La  vivante  splendeur  d'un  reve 
Que le  jour  rayonnant  acheve 
Et  transforme  en  realite! 

C'est  Pallas  Athene,  la  deesse,  la  reine, 
Vierge  au  casque  d' argent,  la  sagesse  sereine 
Qui  protegeait  la  Grece  en  ses  jours  radieux; 
Apprenant  que  chez  nous  son  culte  allait  renaitre. 
Quittant  le  Parthenon,  elle  a  voulu  connaitre 
Le  temple  ou  s'eveillait  Tame  des  anciens  Dieux. 


You  may  see 

FOWNE5 
GLOVED 

on  the  man  who  doesn't 
know  what's  what — 
you're  sure  to  see  them 
on  the  man  who  does  know. 
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La  Provence  est'  soeur  de  la  Grece. 
Le  meme  flot  de  sa  caresse 
Enchante  leurs  bords  doucement. 
Le  meme  azur  au  firmament 
Donne  au  ciel  la  meme  ivresse. 
Nos  vierges  ont  charme  pareil 
Aux  vierges  des  Panathenees ; 
Biles  marchent  dans  le  soleil, 
De  meme  grace  environnees! 

v  Fille  de  Jupiter,  Pallas! 

.  Repands  tes  f aveurs  a  mains  pleines ! 
Comme  aux  jours  de  l'antique  Hellas, 
Les  Provencaux,  nouveaux  Hellenes, 
De  ton  nom  font  sonner  les  plaines ! 

O  deesse  aux  beaux  yeux,  O  Pallas  Athene! 
Un  nouveau  sanctuaire  en  ton  honneur  est  ne! 
Le  temple  est  la  debout:    que  ta  gloire  y  penetre. 
Laisse  le  Parthenon  et  viens  chez  nous  connaitre 
La  splendeur  des  jours  radieux, 
Et  viens  y  reveiller  Tame  des  anciens  dieux! 
O  Pallas  Athene! 

The  gods  are  dead  and  their  worship  is  abolished;  their  great  names  are  scarcely 
murmured  by  mortal  lips.  The  night  that  has  weighed  on  them  has  now  lasted  too 
long  to ]give  us  any  hope  of  a  near  dawn. 

And  yet  the  stars  have  shone  more  mildly  in  the  darkness  that  is  clearing.  What 
voice  has  disturbed  you,  silence  of  centuries?     What  white  form  now  appears? 

More  grand  in  the  breaking  day,  she  seems  in  her  beauty  the  living  splendor  of 
a  dream  which  the  shining  day  transforms  into  flesh  and  blood. 

'Tis  Pallas  Athene,  the  goddess,  the  queen,  the  virgin  with  the  silver  helmet, 
serene  wisdom,  who  protected  Greece  in  its  radiant  days;  for  learning  that  her 
worship  is  to  be  revived  among  us,  leaving  the  Parthenon,  she  has  wished  to  know 
the  temple  where  the  souls  of  the  ancient  gods  are  awakened. 

Provence  is  the  sister  of  Greece.  The  same  wave  of  her  caress  charms  gently 
their  shores.  The  same  azure  sky  intoxicates  alike  the  heavens.  Our  virgins 
enchant  like  those  of  the  Panathenaea;  they  walk  in  the  sun  enveloped  with  the 
same  grace. 

Pallas,  daughter  of  Jove,  spread  your  favors  with  full  hands!  As  in  the  days  of 
ancient  Hellas,  the  Provencals,  new  Greeks,  make  the  plains  resound  with  your 
name! 

O  fair-eyed  goddess,  Pallas  Athene,  a  new  temple  is  raised  in  your  honor!  The 
temple  stands  and  may  your  glory  fill  it.  Leave  the  Parthenon  and  come  to  us, 
that  you  may  know  the  splendor  of  radiant  days;  come  that  you  may  awaken  here 
the  souls  of  the  ancient  gods,  O  Pallas  Athene. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicoiaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Binzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung. 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdbbling,  near  Vienna,  August  22, 1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 


Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

•John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction ; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Marcello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel ; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  "to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 
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L,.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 

certain  sections :    ' ' The  First  Victim,  ' Zerlinchen ' " ;  "The  Countess ' ' ; 

"Anna."     Why    "Zerlinchen"?     There  is   no  Zerlina    in    the  poem. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.     Lenau's  hero  is 

a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.     He  is  constantly  disappointed. 

He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 

and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 

the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 

kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood- wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.     The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 

*It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimannto  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  .the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "  Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  K  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

*    * 

Some  say  that  Don  Juan  Tenorio  was  the  Lord  d'Albarran  de  Grenade 
or  the  Count  of  Marana,  or  Juan  Salazar  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  or  Juan  of  Salamanca.  Some  have  traced  to  their  own  satis- 
faction his  family  tree :  thus  Castil-Blaze  gives  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Tenorio  family,  "once  prominent  in  Seville,  but  long  extinct."  Others 
find  the  hero  and  the  Stone  Man  in  old  legends  of  Asia,  Greece,  Kgypt. 

Such  researches  are  harmless  diversions. 
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We  know  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Spain  an 
"auto"  or  religious  drama  entitled  "Ateista  Fulminado"  was  acted  in 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  chief  character  was  a  dissipated, 
vicious,  atheistical  fellow,  who  received  exemplary  punishment  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar.  A  Portuguese  Jesuit  wrote  a  book  on  this  tradition, 
and  gave  to  the  hero  adventures  analogous  to  those  in  the  life  of  Don 
Juan.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  a  certain  Don  Juan  ran  off  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Commander  Ulloa,  whom  he  slew.  Don  Juan  in 
pursuit  of  another  victim  went  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Francis  at 
Seville,  where  they  had  raised  a  marble  tomb  to  the  commander,  and 
there  the  rake  was  surprised  and  slain.  The  monks  hid  the  corpse,  and 
spread  the  report  that  the  impious  knight  had  insulted  and  profaned 
the  tomb  of  his  victim,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  had  removed  the 
body  to  the  infernal  regions. 

On  these  traditions  Tirso  de  Molina  may  have  founded  his  celebrated 
play,  which  in  turn  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  plays,  operas,  pan- 
tomimes, ballets,  poems,  pictures,  tales. 

Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  Don  Juan  in  music.  They  that  wish 
to  read  about  the  origin  of  the  legend  and  "El  Burlado"  may  consult 
Magnabal's  "Don  Juan  et  la  Critique  Kspagnole"  (Paris,  1893);  the 
pages  in  Jahn's  "Mozart"  (1st  ed.,  4th  vol.);  "Moliere  Musicien,"  by 
fcastil-Blaze,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1852);  Barthel's  preface  to  Lenau's  "Don 
Juan"  (Reclam  edition) ;  Rudolf  von  Freisauff's  "Mozart's  Don  Juan" 
(Salzburg,  1887). 

August  Rauber  has  written  a  book,  "Die  Don  Juan  Sage  im  Lichte 
biologischer  Forschung,"  with  diagrams  (Leipsic,  1899). 


* 

*   * 


In  Tirso  de  Molina's  comedy  these  women  figure:  the  Duchess 
Isabella;  Thisbe,  a  fisher-maiden;  Donna  Anna  de  Ulloa;  Aminta,  a 
village  maiden  who  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  peasant.  Don  Juan 
invites  the  Statue  of  Donna  Anna  to  supper.  The  Statue  accepts, 
calls,  and  drags  him  down  to  hell. 

This  comedy  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Onofrio  Gilberti.  It  was 
then  entitled  "  II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  and  performed  at  Naples  in  1652. 
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There  were  other  Italian  versions  in  that  year.  A  play  founded  at  least 
on  Gilberti's  version  was  played  in  Italian  at  Paris  in  1657.  Dorimon's 
French  version  of  the  old  comedy,  "Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  was  played  at 
Lyons  in  1658,  and  de  Villiers's  tragi-cotnedie  at  Paris  in  1659. 

The  opera  librettist  first  began  with  these  old  comedies.  And  here  is 
a  list  that  is  no  doubt  imperfect : — 

"lye  Festin  de  Pierre,"  vaudeville  by  Le  Tellierat  the  Foire  Saint- 
Germain,  1 7 13.  The  final  ballet  in  the  infernal  regions  made  such  a 
scandal  that  the  piece  was  suppressed,  but  it  was  afterwards  revived. 

"Don  Giovanni,"  ballet  by  Gluck  (Vienna,  1761).  The  characters 
are  Don  Giovanni,  his  servant,  Donna  Anna  and  her  father,  and  the 
guests  at  the  feast.  # 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Righini  (Vienna,  1777).  In  this  opera 
the  fisher-maiden  was  introduced. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Calegari  (Venice,  1777). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Tritto  (Naples,  1783). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Albertini  (Venice,  1784). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Cazzaniga  (Venice,  1787).  Goethe 
saw  it  at  Rome,  and  described  the  sensation  it  made.  "It  was  not 
possible  to  live  without  going  to  see  Don  Giovanni  roast  in  flames  and 
to  follow  the  soul  of  the  Commander  in  its  flight  toward  heaven." 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Venice,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Mozart  (Prague,  October  29,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Fabrizi  (Fano,  1788). 

"Nuovo  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Bologna,  1791). 

"II  Dissoluto  Punito,"  by  Raimondi  (Rome,  about  181 8). 

"  Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Don  Ramon  Carnicer  (Barcelona,  1822). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Pacini  (Viareggio,  1832). 

"Don  Juan  de  Fantaisie,"  one-act  operetta  by  Fr.  Kt.  Barbier  (Paris, 
1866). 

"The  Stone-guest"  ("Kamjennyi  Gost"),  left  unfinished  by  Dar- 
gomijsky,  orchestrated  by  Rim  sky- Korsakoff,  and  produced  with  a 
prelude  by  Cesar  Cui  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  The  libretto  is  a  poem 
by  Poushkin.  The  opera  is  chiefly  heightened  declamation  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  There  is  no  chorus.  There  are  only  two  songs. 
The  composer,  a  sick  man  during  the  time  of  composition,  strove  only 
after  dramatic  effect,  for  he  thought  that  in  opera  the  music  should 
only  accent  the  situation  and  the  dialogue.  The  commander  is  charac- 
terized by  a  phrase  of  five  tones  that  mount  and  descend  diatonically 
and  in  whole  tones.     The  opera  does  not  last  two  hours. 
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"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Manet  (Barcelona,  1875). 

"II  Nuovo  Don  Giovanni,"  by  Palmieri  (Trieste,  1884). 

"La  Statue  du  Commandeur,"  pantomime,  music  by  Adolphe  David 
(Paris,  1892).  In  this  amusing  piece  the  Statue  loses  his  dignity  at  the 
feast,  and  becomes  the  wildest  of  the  guests.  He  applauds  the  dancers 
so  heartily  that  he  breaks  a  finger.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  joins  in 
a  cancan,  and  forgets  to  take  his  place  on  the  pedestal  in  a  square 
in  Seville.  Consternation  of  the  passers-by.  Suddenly  the  Statue  is 
seen  directing  unsteady  steps.  Don  Juan  and  other  revellers  assist 
him  to  recover  his  position  and  his  dignity. 

Here  may  be  added : — 

"Don  Juan  et  Haydee,"  cantata  by  Prince  Polognac  (St.  Quentin, 
1877).     Founded  on  the  episode  in  Byron's  poem. 

"Ein  Kleiner  Don  Juan,"  operetta  by  Ziehrer  (Budapest,  1879). 

"Don  Juan  Fin  de  Siecle,"  ballet  by  Jacobi  (London,  1892). 


Recitative  and  Air  from  "The  Prodigal  Son":    "These  joyous 
ants,"  "o  time  that  is  no  more" claude  debussy 

(Born  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye  on  August  22,  1862 ;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

Achille  Claude  Debussy,  a  student  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Paris,  as  a  pupil  of  Lavignac,  took  these  prizes  for  solfege:  third  medal, 
1874;  second  medal,  1875;  ^rs^  medal,  1876;  as  a  piano  pupil 
of  Marmontel — the  late  Edward  MacDowell  was  in  the  same  class — 
he  took  a  second  accessit  in  1874,  a  first  in  1875,  and  the  second  prize 
in  1877.  He  took  a  first  prize  in  1880  for  accompanying.  As  a  pupil 
of  Guiraud-,  he  took  a  second  accessit  for  counterpoint  and  fugue  in 
1882,  the  second  Prix  de  Rome  in  1883,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
I  in  1884  with  the  lyric  scene  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  with  the  text  by 
Edouard  Guinand.  His  competitors  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  were  Messrs. 
I  Rene,  Missa,  Kaiser,  and  Leroux.  The  competitive  settings  of  the 
poem  were  performed  at  the  Conservatory,  June  27,  1884,  and  Debussy's 
was  sung  by  Mme.  Caron  (Lia),  Van  Dyck  (Azael),  and  Taskin  (Sim- 
eon). The  second  hearing  was  on  June  28  at  the  Institute,  and  the 
Iprize  was  awarded  to  Debussy  by  twenty-two  votes  out  of  twenty- 
|eight.  The  competition  was  unanimously  considered  an  extraordinary 
and  Debussy's  score  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  had  been  heard  at  the  Institute  for  several  years. 
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The  scene  of  this  cantata  is  in  a  village  near  the  Lake  of  Genesareth. 
"It  is  the  morning  of  a  festal  day,  and,  as  the  sun  rises,  Iyia  at  first 
alone  and  afterwards  her  husband  Simeon,  mourn  their  long-lost  prod- 
igal son  Azael.  Young  men  and  maidens  cross  the  stage,  bringing 
presents  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  brimming  cups  to  them.  All  pass  in 
procession  and  dance  from  the  stage,  and  Azael,  having  recognized  his 
brother  and  sister  in  the  train,  enters  alone,  repentant  and  half  dead, 
and  soon  sinks  unconscious  on  the  ground.  The  mother  returns,  and, 
later,  the  father.  Azael  obtains  their  forgiveness  and  they  thank  God 
together  for  his  restoration." 

Azael.  Ces  airs  joyeux,  ces  chants  de  fete,  que  le  vent  du  matin  m'apporte  par 
instants,  serrent  mon  coeur,  troublent  ma  tete.  lis  sont  heureux!  Ici,  sous  les 
l^meaux  flottants,  je  les  suivais  dans  leur  gaiete  si  tendre.  lis  echangeaient  des 
mots  pleins  de  douceur.  C'etait  mon  frere!  Et  puis  ma  sceur!  Je  retenais  mon 
souffle,  afin  de  les  entendre.     lis  sont  heureux!  (avec  amertume.) 

Andantino,  A  major,  9-8. 

O  temps  a  jamais  efface, 

Ou  comme  eux  j'avais  Tame  pure, 

Ou  cette  sereine  nature 

Fortifiait  mon  corps  lasse; 

Ou  pres  d'une  mere,  ravie 

De  presser  mon  front  sur  son  coeur, 

Je  ne  connaissais  de  la  vie 

Que  l'innocence  et  la  bonheur. 

Ah !  par  quelle  amere  f  olie 

Mon  ame  surprise,  assaillie, 

M'a-t-elle  done  contrainte  a  fuir  ces  lieux? 

Durant  la  nuit  entiere, 

Sur  le  roc  ou  dans  la  poussiere, 

J'ai  franchi  lentement  les  sentiers  perilleux. 

O  temps  a  jamais  efface,  etc. 

Azael.  These  joyous  airs,  these  festal  strains,  which  are  brought  to  me  now 
and  then  by  the  morning  breeze,  wring  my  heart  and  vex  my  brain.     They  are  happy! 

Here,  under  the  swaying  boughs  I  followed  them  in  their  gentle  mirth.  They 
were  exchanging  words  full  of  kindness.  There  was  my  brother!  and  also  my  sister! 
I  held  my  breath  that  I  might  hear  them.     {With  bitterness.)     They  are  happy! 


O  time  that  is  no  more,  when  like  them  I  had  a  pure  soul,  when  the  serenity  of 
nature  strengthened  my  weary  heart;  when  near  my  mother,  ecstatically  pressing 
my  head  on  her  breast,  I  knew  only  innocence  and  happiness  in  life. 

Ah,  by  what  wretched  madness  was  my  soul  surprised,  besieged,  constrained 
to  fly  from  these  scenes!  From  sundown  to  sunrise  I  have  made  my  way  in  dan- 
gerous paths,  over  rocks,  in  dust. 

O  time  that  is  no  more,  etc. 
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The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Debussy  rewrote  and  rescored  this  cantata  for  performance  at  the 
Sheffield  (Eng.)  Music  Festival  in  October,  1908. 


.  * 


The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  has  appealed  to  many  composers. 

There  are  oratorios:  "II  figliuolo  prodigo,"  by  Emperor  Leopold  I, 
(Vienna,  1663);  Don  Ant.  Biffi  (Venice,  1704),  Conti  (Vienna,  1735), 
Bertoni  (1747),  Cafaro  (about  1750),  Paganelli  (about  1750),  Anfossi 
(about  1790),  Naumann  (about  1795),  Fiebiger  (Prag,  1794),  Arnold 
(London,  1776),  Arthur  Sullivan  (Worcester,  1869). 

There  are  works  for  the  theatre:  "II  figliuol  prodigo,"  melodrama 
in  four  acts,  Ponchielli  (Milan,  1880);  "Der  verlorene  Sohn,"  melo- 
drama, Drechsler  (Vienna,  about  1825);  "L'enfant  prodigue,"  melo- 
drama, de  Morange  (Paris,  about  18 10);  opera  in  three  acts,  Gaveaux 
(Paris,  181 1) ;  opera  in  five  acts,  book  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber  (Paris, 
December  6,  1850);  Biblical  parable,  book  and  music  by  Georges 
Flagerolles,  pictures  by  Henri  Riviere  (Paris,  Theatre  du  Chat  Noir, 
December,  1894);  ballet  in  three  acts,  Berton  (Paris,  April  28,  1812); 
pantomime  by  M.  Carre,  music  by  Andre  Wormser  (Paris,  Cercle 
Funambulesque  in  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  June  14,  1890).  This  list 
does  not  pretend  to  be  complete. 

"L' Enfant  Prodigue,"  the  pantomime  last  named,  was  produced  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  November  6,  1893,  with  Mme.  Pilar-Morin  as 
Pierrot  Junior,  Mme.  Eugenie  Bade  as  Mme.  Pierrot,  Courtes  as  Pierrot 
Senior,  Miss  Reine  Roy  as  Phrynette;  Dallen,  the  Baron;  Buckland, 
the  Servant.  Aime  Lachaume,  who  married  Mme.  Pilar-Morin  and 
afterward  deserted  her,  was  the  pianist. 

Sullivan's  "Prodigal  Son"  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  November  23,  1879,  when  the  composer  con- 
ducted. The  quartet  was  made  up  of  Miss  Edith  Abell,  Miss  May 
Bryant,  William  J.  Winch,  and  John  F.  Winch. 

In  Auber's  opera  the  Prodigal  Son  is  named  Azael,  and  he,  an  only 
son,  leaves  his  father,  a  poor  and  old  man,  and  his  betrothed,  Jephtele, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Memphis.  He  gambles,  is  ensnared  by  the 
courtesan  Nephte  and  the  dancer  Lia;  he  goes  into  the  temple  of  Isis, 
and  is  thrown  into  the  Nile  by  priests  shocked  at  the  sacrilege,  but 
is  rescued  by  the  chief  of  a  caravan,  who  sets  him  attending  herds. 
At  the  end  he  returns  and  is^forgiven. 
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"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius. 

(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,   cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
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sistent  rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  -strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  " Ahl  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidiennel"  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  K  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;    "Kullervo," 

*  This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  1908. 
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a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone  poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pell£as 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte- 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5,  13,  15,  18, 
26,  27,  31,  36,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words. 


* 


The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent: — 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk  music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen  made  the  'Kantele'  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike: — 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
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Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 

"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  in 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music.' 

"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 
minded,  self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 
of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

*  The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a  small,  flat-sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles"; 
(2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects, 
— greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty -two  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3) 
.the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time. 
See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no 
fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 
pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
kept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers. — P.  H. 
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.  .  .  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many- tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests  ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
find  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.  Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 
upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emotion  curve  and  finds  its  ideal 
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expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin :  '  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities,  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 
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University  vatory  national  School 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST   «AfRA         I  lAfUITMCV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

OF  PUPILS  OF  WIV1-      L»     WHITNEY  FORD     PORTLAND 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 
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Thirtietl 
MAX  FI 

i  Season,  1910-1911 

EDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
Bak,  A.                        Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabazio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbetgen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A, 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 
,A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.    Established  1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Store     .     524  Fulton  Street 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -       -        -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Brooklyn 


listen  g>gmpljmt£  ©rrfj^tra 

Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  9 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Rachmaninoff  ....       Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo  —  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Rubinstein 


I.     Moderato. 
II.     Moderato  assai. 
III.     Allegro  assai. 


Concerto,  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  70 


Beethoven 


.     Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  prove  your  piano  and  I 
have  become  very  enthusiastic. 

The  sweetness  of  its  tone  transports  the  soul  and 
makes  one  dream  of  strange  worlds  where  dwell  the  spirits 
elect. 

It  is  incomparable  in  strength  and  roundness,  and  I 
attest  to  the  grand  impression  received. 

With  great  respect,  I  salute  you. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 
Milano,  June  21,  1910, 

The  abdbe  is  the  opinion  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  greatest  lilt- 
ing Italian  composer,  on 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

Sig.  Puccini  is  the  composer  of  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  etc.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  winter  for  the  production  of  his  latest  opera,  "  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  KNABE  Piano  is  truly  a  prod- 
uct which  for  nearly  four-score  years  has  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  that  great  tribunal  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  World's  highest  musical  authorities  and  that  of 
the  discerning  public. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 


Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;   now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  symj^jiony,  dedicated  to  S.  TaneTeff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets., bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare -drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 

LATEST  ENGLISH  SONGS  and  BALLADS 


••I  Hear  Yoa  Calling  Me"  Price  #0.60 
G,  Kb,  B£,  C 

Charles  Marshall 
Sung  with   great   success  by  Mr.  John 
iMcCormack. 


|"Three  Score  and  Ten" 

D,  F,  and  G 

Joan  Trevalsa 


Price  .60 


••I  Bring  My  Roses"  .     .      Price  $0.60 
C  andD 

A.  Von  Ahn  Carse 

"Come  into  the  Sun"    .     .     Price  .60 
E,  G,  and  A 

Landon  Ronald 

"We'll  Know.  We'll  Understand" 

B6  and  D  Price  .60 

James  Henry 


The  Latest  French  and  Italian  Songs  in  Stock 


lOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a.  Violin 
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PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  'world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  'which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building.  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension , 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on\ 
Application. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

3J3  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St.),  NEW  YORK 


sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood- wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  aBandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet ;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune ; 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  *  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 


C.  SCHIRMER,  3  EAST  43d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TWO  NEW  SONG  CYCLES 

IN  SAN  NAZARO 

Cycle  of   Four   Songs  for  Mezzo  Soprano    or 
Baritone  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Words  by 
William  Hervey  Woods 

Music  by 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN 

Not  since  the  publication  of  Von  Fielitz's  ELI- 
LAND  has  a  lyric  cycle  bsen  presented  to  the 
song-loving  public  that  can  show  such  a  tenderly 
beautiful  melodic  treatment  of  a  similar  theme. 

Net  $1.25 

CHANSONS   INTIMES 

Les  Poemes  par 
Jean  Moreas 

La  Musique  par 
CARL  ENGEL 

Traductions  anglaises  par 
H.  W.  LOOMIS  et  HENRY  G.  CHAPMAN 

An  art-work  of  the  finest,  and  one  that  will 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  cultured  taste  of  the 
true  music-lover.                      — * 

Price  $1.25,  net 
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lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When' the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 


The  Finer  Music 

is  Better  Appreciated 

Through  Repetition 

The  child  by  constantly  hearing  the  rolls  which  produce 
the  scores  of  the  operas  quickly  learns  to  love  only  the 
better,  the  deeper,  more  intellectually  inspiring  music.  We 
sell  these  rolls  at  about  half  the  price  charged  by  other 
music   stores.      Piano   player    rolls    are   a   specialty   here. 

Fourth  Floor,  West  Building 
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The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  April  i,  1873,  on 
an  estate  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod.  His  musical  instinct  was 
discovered  at  an  early  age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  he 
left  this  conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied 
the  pianoforte,  first  with  ZvirerT,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  com- 
position were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the 
highest  honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  com- 
position, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "  Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).     He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 


NEW    VOLUME   OF   THE   MUSICIANS    LIBRARY 

EDVARD  GRIEG 

Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter  Compositions 

Edited  by  BERTHA  FEIRING  TAPPER  (with  a  preface  b>  SAMUEL  SWIFT) 
Price  in  Paper,  Cloth  Back,  $1.50;  in  Fall  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.50 

Much  of  Grieg's  most  lovable  and  best-loved  music  is  to  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  this  volume  in  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY.  Generous  selec- 
tions from  the  various  volumes  of  the  LYRIC  PIECES,  the  ALBUM  LEAVES, 
the  arrangements  from  the  PEER  GYNT  SUITE,  and  the  most  successful 
transcriptions  of  his  songs  make  up  this  fascinating  volume.  The  editor  is 
deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  composer's  genius,  and  has  performed  her  task 
with  care  for  details,  and  insight  into  the  character- 
istic idiom  which  makes  Grieg's  music  almost  synony- 
mous with  Norwegian  composition.  A  fine  portrait  and 
readable  essay  by  Samuel  Swift  complete  the  volume. 

BERTHA  FEIRING  TAPPER 
A  Norwegian  by  birth,  Mrs.  Tapper  supplemented  her  early 
training  in  Norway  by  a  course  of  music  study  in  Leipsic  and 
Vienna,  where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Leschetiaky.  She  now  makes 
her  home  in  New  York  City,  where,  as  a  successful  teacher  and  an 
accomplished  performer  upon  the  piano,  she  is  widely  known. 
As  a  soloist  and  as  an  ensemble  artist  with  such  organizations  aa 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  her  work  has  won  high  praise. 


OLIVER     DITSON    COMPANY,    BOSTON 

150  TREMONT  STREET 
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gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  LcrmontofTs  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
a  pianist,  and  in  1907  he  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  11,  1910,  Mr. 


YOUR  PIANO  CAN  NOW  BE  MADE  INTO 

A  PLAYER-PIANO 

SINCE  the  invention  of  piano-playing  mechanism  there  has  come 
no  more  important  announcement  than  this  of  Loeser  prepared- 
ness to  turn  any  ordinary  upright  piano  into  a  player-piano. 

It  means  that  thousands  of  idle  pianos  will  come  to  life  and  be 
brought  into  usefulness. 

It  means  that  you  need  not  sacrifice  a  worthy  piano  to  possess  a 
player-piano.  Instead  you  can  make  your  instrument  doubly  available 
for  music  at  all  times — and  for  small  expense. 

THE  GULBRANSEN  PIANO-PLAYER 

can  be  installed  in  your  piano  without  in  the  least  marring  its  tone  or 
appearance.  The  work  will  be  done  by  Loeser  workmen  here  and  the 
cost  will  be  from  $200  upwards. 

Your  piano  will  continue  as  handsome  as  it  is  now.  The  playing 
mechanism  will  be  entirely  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use.  But,  when  you 
do  desire  to  use  it,  you  will  have  a  player  of  exceptional  quality,  remark- 
able in  ease  of  operation  and  also  remarkable  in  the  ease  with  which 
musical  expression  may  be  produced. 
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George  Baklinoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale "  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  1910,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto, 
D  minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
(1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:   Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 


DENNISON  GIFTS 


appeal  not  only  to  the  discriminating  eye,  but  to  the  practical 
inner-sense.     A  whole  year's  convenience  and  enjoy- 
ment opens  before  the  recipients  of 
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minor,  Op.  i ;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22 ;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  70. 

Anton  Rubinstein 

(Born  at  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  Russia,  November  28,*  1829;  died  November  20, 

1894,  at  Peterhof.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  David,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  it  was  played  by  Rubinstein  during  his  extended  European  concert 
tour  in  1867.  In  London  the  concerto  raised  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  the 
concerto  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser"  were  classed  together  as 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible  works. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert 

*  "All  music  dictionaries  and  biographical  notices  give  Rubinstein's  birth  erroneously,  and  this  is  more  or 
less  the  fault  of  the  master  himself,  who  for  years  past  has  been  keeping  his  birthdays  on  the  thirtieth  (eigh- 
teenth) of  November,  instead  of  on  the  twenty-eighth  (sixteenth),  as  the  register  in  the  village  of  Wechwotinez 
has  it,  and  giving  invariably,  till  some  months  ago,  when  he  himself  first  discovered  his  error,  the  year  1830, 
instead  of  the  year  1829,  as  that  of  his  birth." — "Anton  Rubinstein,"  by  Alexander  McArthur  (Edinburgh,  1889). 
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in  Music  Hall  on  December  2,  187 1.  Marie  Krebs*  was  the  pianist. 
Rubinstein  played  it  here  at  his  first  concert  on  October  14,  1872. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  horns, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Moderato,  D  minor,  2-2.  This  movement  has  been  praised  by 
commentators  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  compact,  concise  form. 
Wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  double-basses,  begin  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  until 
the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  short  and  fiery  cadenza  and  gives  out  the 
first  theme  with  a  call  from  trumpets  and  horns  between  the  phrases. 
The  pianoforte  proceeds  to  the  first  subsidiary  theme,  which  it  develops 
with  the  orchestra,  and  then  passes  to  the  second  theme,  a  motive  of 
an  expressive  nature  (F  major),  which  leads  to  a  quieter  conclusion 
theme  for  strings  and  pianoforte  together. 

The  free  fantasia  is  a  rather  long  section  of  this  movement.  The 
third  section  does  not  begin  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme :  it  begins  with  the  passage-work  in  the  development  of 
the  first  subsidiary.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  B-flat  major.  The 
pianoforte  develops  as  before,  and  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  have 
counter-phrases.  The  conclusion  theme  (B-flat  major)  follows  in  its 
former  shape,  and  is  followed  by  a  free  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  theme  is  given  out  sonorously  in  D  minor  by  the  full  orchestra, 
while  the  pianoforte  has  ornamental  octaves.  There  is  a  long  coda, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  theme. 

*Marie  (Mary)  Krebs,  pianist,  was  born  December  5,  1851,  at  Dresden,  where  she  died  June  27,  1900. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Karl  August  Krebs  (1804-80),  director,  composer,  and  pianist,  and  Aloysia  Krebs- 
Michalesi  (1826-1004),  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  father,  whose  real 
name  was  Miedcke,  was  the  court  opera  conductor  at  Dresden  from  1850  till  1872,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  he  was  Marie's  teacher.  She  travelled  extensively  as  a  virtuoso,  then  made  Dresden  her  dwelling- 
place  and  married  a  man  named  Brenning.  She  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  Boston  on  March  28,  187 1, 
when  she  was  assisted  by  her  mother. 
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II.  Moderato  assai  in  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a 
sustained  note  for  the  horn,  while  strings  and  wood-wind  instruments 
play  alternate  harmonies  which  lead  from  D  minor  to  F  major.  All 
this  is  by  way  of  introduction.  The  cantabile  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  pianoforte  alone;  the  orchestra  has  a  few  connecting  measures 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  melody.  This  theme  is 
repeated  with  an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  arpeggios  are  divided 
between  the  pianoforte  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  the  strings 
furnish  a  harmonic  background.  The  second  theme  is  more  animated. 
The  transitional  measures  (D  minor  to  F  major)  are  heard  again,  and 
the  first  theme  is  played  by  the  clarinet,  with  full  harmony  in  the  rest 
of  the  wood- wind  and  with  arpeggio  embroidery  for  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  D  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form 
After  introductory  measures  in  D  minor  there  is  a  sudden  modulation, 
and  the  pianoforte  announces,  unaccompanied,  the  first  theme,  which 
is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  orchestra  and  then  developed  by  it  and  the 
solo  instrument.  There  is  a  fleet  second  theme,  which  is  developed  by 
the  pianoforte  against  occasional  accompanying  figures  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  again  repeated  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  Passage- work  leads  to  a  quieter  third  theme  for 
the  pianoforte.  This  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  later  by 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  Bits  of  the  first  theme  are  heard  from 
the  latter,  and  then  the  first  theme  is  again  given  to  the  pianoforte 
and  repeated  by  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  returns  and  the 
rest  of  the  movement  consists  in  further  development  of  the  three 
themes. 


* 


The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  February  10,  1883;  Louis  Maas, 
February  7,  1885;  Rafael  Joseffy,  March  6,  1886;  Mary  Obrion,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888;  Alfred  Griinf eld,  October  31,  1891;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  March  11,  1893;  Mrs.  Ernest  Lent,  December  15,  1894;  Teresa 
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Carreno,  February  20,  1897;  Mark  Hambourg,  November  4,  1899; 
Josef  Hofmann,  November  30,  1901;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  February 
24,  1906;   Ignace  Paderewski,  November  16,  1907. 

It  has  also  been  played  here  by  Ignaz  Paderewski  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  9,  1891;  Josef  Hof- 
mann at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  March  26,  1898;  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  15, 
1877;    on  other  occasions. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

TOM  TIDDLER'S  GROUND. 

BY   PHILIP   HALE. 

It  may  interest  unclad  and  dancing  interpreters,  symbolical  dancers, 
metaphysical  dancers,  and  all  others  who,  having  had  or  not  having  had 
academic  training,  portray  by  leaping,  bounding,  dawdling,  posturing, 
and  undress  all  that  is  on  the  earth  or  under  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens 
above  or  in  the  sea,  to  know  the  opinions  of  Theophile  Gautier  con- 
cerning the  ballet  and  the  art  of  dancing.  He  saw  the  great  dancers, 
Elssler,  Taglioni,  Cerito,  Grahn,  Duvernay,  and  was  in  love  with  Car- 
lotta  Grisi — for  a  time. 

The  ideal  ballet  in  his  eyes  must  be  founded  on  a  fairy  tale  of  some  sort, 
a  tale  that  admits  of  gorgeous  scenery,  sumptuous  festivals,  magnificent 
costumes,  with  sylphs,  salamanders,  water  nymphs,  bayaderes,  and  the 
whole  mythological  outfit  for  characters.  "In  order  that  a  ballet 
should  have  some  probability,  it  is  necessary  that  everything  in  it  should 
be  impossible.  The  more  fabulous  the  action,  the  more  chimerical  the 
personages,  the  less  will  the  sense  of  the  real  be  shocked.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  a  sylph  expresses  her  grief  by  a  pirouette,  but  this  does  not 
seem  probable,  in  spite  of  theatrical  conventions,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue  silk,  who  has  for  a  father  a  colonel  with  a 
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paunch,  wearing  dog-skin  breeches  and  riding  boots."     Gautier  was 
describing  the  ballet  "I,es  Mohicans." 

Gautier's  theory  of  the  dance  was  as  follows:  "The  dance,  after  all, 
has  no  other  aim  than  to  show  beautiful  figures  in  graceful  positions 
and  to  develop  lines  that  please  the  eye.  It  is  a  mute  rhythm,  music 
that  is  seen.  The  dance  hardly  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  meta- 
physical ideas;  it  expresses  only  the  passions:  love,  desire  with  all  its 
coquetries;  the  man  that  pursues  and  the  woman  that  gently  defends 
herself — these  are  the  subjects  of  all  primitive  dances."  Yet  in  the 
same  paragraph  Gautier  praised  Fanny  Elssler  for  dancing  with  her 
whole  body,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  tip  of  her  toes.  "And 
so  she  is  a  true  and  beautiful  dancer,  while  the  others  are  only  legs  that 
stir  and  toil  under  an  immovable  trunk."  And  in  his  many  articles 
about  dancers  he  often  refers  to  their  portrayal  of  sentiments  and 
emotions  other  than  those  he  named. 

Years  ago  there  were  "living  pictures,"  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Nero.  There  were  the  "Poses  Plastiques,"  shown 
in  Paris  over  sixty  years  ago  by  Keller's  company.  These  pictures  were 
"The  Three  Graces,"  "Ariadne,"  "Mars  and  Venus,"  "The  Bath  of 
the  Nymphs,"  "The  Bacchante,"  "The  Gladiator,"  "Ajax  defying" 
the  Lightning" — O  vanished  days  of  the  statue  clog! — "Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,"  etc.  And  even  in  Paris  there  was  discussion  concerning 
the  morality  of  this  entertainment.  Gautier  argued  that  the  "moral- 
ity" of  such  a  spectacle  could  consist  "only  in  the  harmonious  senti- 
ment and  serene  admiration  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  pure  lines 
and  gentle  curves.  A  suit  of  tights  crushes  form,  makes  impossible 
wrinkles  and  muscles,  takes  away  all  beauty.  Why  in  place  of  this 
disagreeably  rosy  tissue  cannot  the  skin  itself  be  seen,  idealized  and 
brought  to  the  appearance  of  marble  by  the  means  of  a  light  sprinkling 
of  rice  powder  or  pearl  white?  Sanctified  by  this  pallor,  the  forms 
would  be  developed  in  their  chaste  nudity,  and  the  'living  pictures' 
would  attain  the  proposed  goal.  The  most  severe  taste  in  the  choice 
of  models  is  necessary  above  all  things.     Ugliness  is  always  indecent." 
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And  so  there  were  dancers  who,  while  they  had  undergone  the  sever- 
est academic  training,  were  nevertheless  imaginative  and  interpretive 
and  chief  among  them  was  Fanny  Elssler. 

The  Life  of  Fanny  Kisser  by  Auguste  Ehrhard  was  published  a  short 
time  ago  in  Paris.  This  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages  is  much 
more  than  a  book  of  anecdotes,  or  a  compilation  of  contemporaneous 
and  glowing  feuilletons.  There  is  a  careful,  minute  study  of  ballet 
dancing  when  Taglioni  and  Elssler  were  rivals.  There  is  an  admirable 
account  of  the  Paris  Opera  at  the  time  when  Fanny  Elssler  first  appeared 
in  Paris.  The  biography  itself  is  full  and  entertaining.  There  is  a 
remarkable  chapter  on  her  romantic  attachment  for  the  Chevalier 
Gentz,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old  and 
she  was  only  nineteen  and  at  the  beginning  of  her  career.  This  biog- 
raphy in  every  way  is  a  model.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  it  engrossing. 

Two  chapters  will  be  especially  interesting  to  Americans, — the  one 
in  which  the  legend  of  Fanny  and  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  is  discussed, 
and  that  in  which  her  extraordinary  adventures  in  America  are  described. 

The  story  that  she  was  thrown  by  Metternich  at  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon's son  was  so  credited  in  France  and  Germany  that,  when  she  went 
to  Paris  in  1834,  the  Bonapartists  made  a  demonstration  in  her  honor. 
Later  Dumas  the  Elder  introduced  her  as  Rosenha  Engel  in  his  novel, 
"The  Mohicans  of  Paris,"  and  represented  her  as  in  love  with  the  duke 
and  in  complicity  with  those  who  wished  to  put  him  on  the  throne  of 
France. 

Rostand  revived  the  legend  by  introducing  her  under  her  real  name 
in  "L'Aiglon."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Metternich  in  this  drama 
introduces  her  through  Gentz  to  the  duke,  that  in  her  arms  he  may 
forget  his  hopes  and  ambitions ;  that  she  reveals  the  plot  to  the  duke 
and  espouses  the  Napoleonic  cause. 

It  is  true  that  Metternich  thought  of  woman's  aid  in  destroying  the 
duke's  character,  and  he  endeavored  vainly  to  persuade  a  Viennese  play 
actress,  Mme.  Peche,  to  be  the  Delilah.  But  the  woman  was  not 
Fanny  Elssler,  and  it  is  well  established  that  the  duke  never  even  spoke 
to  Fanny.  She  was  faithful  to  Gentz  until  his  death,  and  her  daughter, 
who  in  1859  married  the  Baron  von  Webenau,  had  for  her  father  Stuhl- 
muller,  a  dancer  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  whom  Fanny  met  only  after  the 
death  of  Gentz. 

Fanny's  adventures  in  America  are  told  in  forty-four  pages,  and  there 
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is  no  allusion  to  the  remarks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Margaret 
Fuller  when  they  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  She  came  without  her 
sister  Therese,  but  with  her  cousin  Catherine  Prixster,  and  that  singu- 
lar individual  known  as  the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  Catherine,  who  kept  a 
journal  that  has  been  published,  did  not -define  exactly  Wikoff's  posi- 
tion. She  described  him  as  a  sort  of  courier  engaged  in  due  form.  A 
scandalous,  blackmailing  sheet  in  New  York  insisted  that  Wikoff  was 
Fanny's  husband.  It  was  taken  to  task  by  the  Courier,  which  stated 
that  Wikoff  accompanied  her  as  a  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  with  all  "the  delicacy  of  a  gentleman";  that  such  pure 
friendship  could  not  be  appreciated  by  perverted  hearts.  This  leads 
Fanny's  biographer  to  add:  "Who  would  wish  to  pass  for  a  perverted 
heart?  Who  would  not  believe  in  the  perfect  innocence  of  M.  Wikoff 
so  formally  guaranteed  by  this  journal?" 

Fanny  embarked  on  the  "Great  Western"  and  arrived  at  New  York 
May  13,  1840,  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  eighteen  days.  The  reporters 
were  at  work  before  she  stepped  on  the  pier,  and  the  "abundance  of 
information,  if  not  the  exactitude,"  was  flattering  to  her  and  the 
American  press.  "Thanks  to  the  Herald,  the  world  and  posterity  could 
know  the  hours  of  her  leaving  bed,  of  her  walks  abroad,  of  the  receptions 
and  also  the  character  of  her  meals." 

I  do  not  purpose  to  quote  from  the  reviews  of  her  performances  pub- 
lished in  American  newspapers.  I  wish  only  to  recall  the  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  everywhere  received  here  and  of  the 
strange  manner  in  which  this  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 

After  her  great  and  immediate  success  in  New  York  she  went  to 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore.  She  was  offered  $10,000  to 
dance  20  times  in  New  Orleans.  She  therefore  did  not  heed  the  call 
of  Pillet,  then  the  director  of  the  Paris  Opera.  She  visited  Boston  and 
obtained  "unprecedented  popularity  in  that  city  known  for  its  aus- 
terity." She  visited  Niagara  Falls.  In  December,  1840,  she  danced 
in  Southern  cities  and  in  Havana.  In  May  she  went  by  boat  to  Cin- 
cinnati. She  drove  through  the  picturesque  region  of  the  Cumberland, 
took  the  railroad  to  Baltimore,  bathed  at  a  Long  Island  watering-place, 
went  to  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  and  Lake  Champlain.     In  1841  she 
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mine  of  musical  resource, 
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danced  again  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  Early  in  1842 
she  visited  Havana  for  the  second  time,  and  returned  to  New  York. 
She  again  visited  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  On  July  16th  she  embarked 
on  the  "Caledonia"  at  Boston,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  the  28th.  Her 
sojourn  in  America  lasted  two  years  and  three  months.  In  this  time 
she  gave  199  performances,  21  of  which  were  for  charity.  In  Boston 
she  gave  money  to  the  poor,  bought  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  for  orphans, 
and  subscribed  liberally  to  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  orphanage.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  she  danced  in  aid  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, which  inspired  the  celebrated  burst  of  eloquence  attributed  to 
Daniel  Webster. 


*  * 


Mr.  Ehrhard  states  that  Fanny  netted  in  America  742,000  francs 
($148,400). 

About  1840  the  theatrical  business  in  America  was  precarious. 
"There  was  no  question  of  artistic  worth.  The  cultivated,  or  at  least 
the  rich  classes,  disdained  the  theatre."  Managers  were  in  a  chronic 
state  of  failure.     Fanny  changed  all  this. 

In  New  York,  at  the  Park,  the  rich  and  fashionable  did  not  hesitate 
to  sit  in  the  back  rows  of  the  second  gallery,  and  thus,  as  the  Courier 
expressed  it,  that  part  of  the  theatre  known  as  "hell"  was  transformed 
into  paradise,  where  the  most  disdainful  and  aristocratic  houris  of  New 
York  shone  brilliantly.  In  the  pit  the  swellest  dress-coats  were  seen 
in  the  place  of  rags.  The  receipts  in  New  York  were  always  from  $600 
to  $1,200  a  night,  and  her  benefits  brought  $3,000  and  even  $4,000.  In 
Havana  it  was  the  custom  for  the  beneficiary  to  sit  at  the  entrance  of 
the  theatre  and  receive  personally  the  money  paid  for  seats. 

The  Americans  heaped  gifts  upon  Fanny.  The  New  Orleans  public 
gave  her  a  diadem,  necklace,  bracelet,  brooch.  "At  Washington  she 
was  the  object  of  a  delicate  and  austere  attention."  A  family  presented 
her  with  a  crucifix  of  wood  mounted  in  silver.  The  wood  was  from 
George  Washington's  coffin.  And  when  "  La  Belle  Poule,"  the  ship  that 
had  transported  Napoleon's  body,  visited  New  York,  an  officer  gave 
her  a  willow  bough  which  had  shadowed  the  tomb  at  Saint  Helena, 
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and  he  also  gave  to  her  a  piece  of  Napoleon's  coffin.  At  Havana  she 
received  a  superb  Spanish  costume  of  red  satin  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  a  wonderful  fan  on  which  the  cachucha  was  figured  in  gold  embroi- 
dery. A  marchioness  presented  her  with  a  portrait  of  Columbus  and 
two  tiny  dogs  with  silk  ribbons  in  their  pierced  ears.  Birds  with  gor- 
geous plumage  were  given  to  her,  also  dishes  cunningly  prepared,  and 
delicious  fruits. 

There  is  a  description  of  a  performance  in  an  American  city.  She  has 
danced  and  there  is  an  indescribable  din.  From  pit  to  gallery  the  spec- 
tators shout,  clap  their  hands,  stamp  their  feet.  "Their  satisfaction 
bursts  out  in  roars  of  wild  beasts.  Their  veins  are  swollen;  their 
voices  are  cracked.  Fanny  is  both  happy  and  a  little  frightened." 
Poems  that  proclaim  her  muse  and  goddess  are  thrown  on  the  stage. 
Flowers  are  rained  upon  her.  Drums  and  brass  in  the  orchestra  give 
a  fanfare  in  her  praise.  Medals  in  her  honor  and  coins  are  thrown  at 
her.  "  Doves  are  let  fly  with  compliments  in  verse  or  a  little  bouquet." 
The  crowd  accompanies  her  to  her  hotel.  Sometimes  the  spectators 
draw  her  carriage.  At  New  Orleans  the  cushions  on  which  she  sat 
are  sold  at  auction  and  at  a  fabulous  price.  Suppers  and  serenades 
prevent  her  from  going  to  bed  until  she  is  exhausted. 

On  October  5  of  the  same  year  (1840)  the  musicians  of  the  theatre 
in  Boston  gave  a  serenade  to  Fanny  after  the  performance.  When 
they  departed,  she  hastened  to  go  to  bed.  At  2  a.m.  she  was  awakened. 
One  of  her  windows  looked  on  a  burying-ground.  In  this  place  of 
rest  singers  were  assembled.  Their  voices  rose,  solemn  and  sweet, 
in  the  night.     "No  cry,  no  applause  violated  the  holiness  of  the  spot." 

Fanny  was  obliged  to  make  speeches  of  thanks  in  French,  German, 
English,  Spanish.  The  first  time  she  left  New  York  she  said  in  Eng- 
lish to  the  audience:  "I  have  been  so  happy  among  you  that  I'm  very 
sorry  to  go  away,  but  I  shall  certainly  come  again."  "This  sentence 
without  oratorical  pretension  was  welcomed  by  formidable  hurrahs. 
The  spectators  repeated  it  as  a  man  repeats  to  himself  or  rereads  the 
tender  words  of  a  beloved  one." 

At  Washington  the  Congressmen  rose  when  she  entered  their  hall 
and  begged  to  be  presented  in  turn.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  received  her  solemnly  at  the  White  House.  When  she  danced 
in  Washington,  the  business  of  the  nation  was  neglected.  She  was 
treated  on  ships-of-war  as  though  she  were  a  queen. 

Her  name  was  given  to  one  of  the  boats  of  the  "  Great  Western,"  to  a 
locomotive,  to  a,ll  sorts  of  merchandise.    There  was  the  Fanny  Elssler 
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hat,  the  Fanny  Elssler  shoe.     Her  portrait  was  painted.     A  statue  of 
life-size  was  made  of  her. 

The  Quakers  fell  victims.  Fanny  drew  them  to  the  theatre,  "even 
in  Boston  where  the  sect  had  a  special  reputation  for  austerity.  At  New 
York  one  of  them,  throwing  his  Bible  over  the  windmill,  went  to  the 
Park  Theatre  and  begged  James  Sylvain  to  procure  for  him  at  any 
price  one'  of  the  intoxicating  dancer's  slippers.  James  Sylvain  sent 
the  amorous  Quaker  to  her  maid." 

Society  opened  its  doors  to  her,  and  she  was  the  idol  of  the  working- 
people.  The  printers  of  Philadelphia  invited  her  to  their  festival. 
When  she  was  at  Saratoga  and  Lake  George,  groups  of  children  danced 
about  her  and  cried  out :  "There's  Fanny!"  At  Philadelphia  a  woman 
drew  near  to  her  carriage,  held  out  her  baby  of  two  months,  and  said: 
"Take  it!"  Fanny  took  it  and  kissed  it  repeatedly,  whereupon  the 
mother,  wild  with  joy,  indulged  in  this  lyric  flight:  "No  one  shall  touch 
you  after  this,  for  you  have  been  touched  by  this  angel  surely  born 
under  a  happy  star.  Genius,  grace,  and  gentleness  are  to  be  read  in 
the  face  of  this  woman  who  is  so  glorified.  Happiness  has  touched 
you,  my  dear  child;  henceforth  unhappiness  will  not  dare  to  approach 
you." 

It  appears  that  the  clergy  was  at  first  scandalized,  but,  "before  this 
victorious  paganism,  morose  souls  laid  down  their  arms."  There  was 
in  Philadelphia  a  German  chapel  called  "The  Temple  of  Reason." 
(How  many  things  used  to  happen  in  Philadelphia!)  The  pastor  in- 
vited Fanny  to  a  Sunday  service,  and  a  carriage  was  sent  for  her. 
Anthems  were  sung,  and  the  sermon  on  the  test  of  love  for  one's  neigh- 
bor contained  allusions  to  the  well-known  charitable  work  of  the  hon- 
ored guest,  who  was  so  moved  that  she  almost  wept. 

The  manifestations  of  the  Germans  in  New  York  provoked  serious 
disorder,  for  the  envious  Americans  tried  to  break  up  their  concerts 
and  processions.  In  New  Orleans,  when  the  French  colonists  gave  a 
great  supper  to  Fanny,  American  kill-joys  sounded  an  alarm  of  fire 
and  brought  out  the  engines,  which  halted  before  the  hotel  and  bells 
were  rung  furiously. 

Mr.  Ehrhard  states  that  Fanny  Elssler  did  not  dance  her  most  pas- 
sionate and  sensuous  dances  in  America,  and  thus  kindle  baleful  fires 
in  the  heart  of  Uncle  Sam.  "She  was  so  wise  as  to  remember  that  she 
was  in  a  country  where  virtue  is  perhaps  not  of  a  finer  temper  than 
elsewhere,  but  there  was  the  utmost  regard  for  the  appearances.  With 
much  tact  she  struck  the  right  note  to  succeed  among  people  externally 
affected  by  evangelical  precepts.  Tartufe  could  have  sat  in  the  au- 
dience without  compromising  himself.  .  .  .  She  showed  herself  only 
in  costumes  of  rigorous  decency.  The  Courier  reproached  her  for  being 
rather  prudish,  and  said  that  she  pushed  to  excess  the  fear  of  a  public 
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whose  modest  susceptibilities  had  been  no  doubt  exaggerated,  and 
lengthened  her  skirt  so  that  her  finely  moulded  legs  were  hidden  under 
importunate  veils.     'This  is  a  profanation  and  a  lack  of  courage. ' " 

Furthermore,  she  observed  in  all  ways  the  conventions.  There  was 
no  blatant,  no  hidden  irregularity  in  her  conduct,  which  was  warmly 
praised  for  "its  restraint,  decency,  'bon  ton.'  " 

The  working- people  loved  her  because  she,  too,  was  a  worker  and 
gave  an  example  of  indefatigable  activity. 

Mr.  Khrhard  concludes  by  saying  that  Fanny  conquered  the  Ameri- 
cans by  her  inexhaustible  generosity.  Her  one  chief  thought  in  this 
country  was  the  work  she  recommended  to  the  public  of  New  York, 
the  establishment  of  a  pension  fund  for  actors  and  actresses.  In  the 
letter  addressed  by  her  to  leading  citizens  and  quoted  in  full  she  speaks 
of  America  as  a  country  with  a  decided  taste  for  the  theatre.  Thus  she 
would  appear  to  contradict  her  biographer. 

This  biographer  gives  other  reasons  for  Fanny's  success  in  America, 
reasons  that  are  not  complimentary  to  this  country.  His  view  coin- 
cides with  those  of  recent  biographers  of  Rachel,  whose  visit  to  this 
country  in  1855  was  in  many  ways  unfortunate  to  her. 


* 


Mr.  Ehrhard  begins  by  saying  that  from  1830  to  1840  there  was  in 
Europe  a  phenomenon  that  might  be  called  the  American  mirage. 
Chateaubriand  had  written  eloquently  about  the  poetry  of  immense 
solitude,  mysterious  forests,  and  majestic  rivers.  His  romances, 
"Atala"  and  "Rene,"  were  then  thought  to  contain  descriptions  of 
what  he  had  actually  seen,  and  his  memoirs  were  then  considered 
truthful.  De  Tocqueville  had  studied  the  manners  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  people.  In  Germany  this  country  was  as  an  enchanted 
land.  Goethe  had  characterized  it  as  a  country  of  fertile  activity  and 
social  progress;  Ruckert  and  Chamisso  had  celebrated  it  in  verse; 
Duden's  account  of  his  travels  had  tired  many  with  longing  to  visit 
America,  if  not  to  make  a  home  here.  From  1830  to  1840  about  150,- 
000  Germans  emigrated  to  this  country,  ten  times  more  than  in  the  ten 
years  preceding.  Persons  weary  of  Europe,  "die  Europamuden,"  as 
Ernst  Willkomm  characterized  them  in  a  novel  bearing  that  title, 
looked  forward  to  a  happier  life  in  the  young  country.  Two  Austrians, 
countrymen  of  Fanny  Elssler,  a  Viennese  by  birth,  were  never  weary 
of  extolling  the  youthfulness,  strength,  and  freedom  of  America, — Seals- 
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field-Postel  and  the  Count  d'Auersperg, — while  Lenau,  the  Austrian 
poet,  hoped  by  arriving  here  to  better  his  health  and  his  fortune. 

The  great  success  of  Mme.  Malibran  in  New  York  was  a  tradition 
in  the  theatres.  Dancers  quoted  the  case  of  Mile.  Celeste,  who,  one 
of  the  walking  members,  one  of  the  show  girls  of  the  Paris  Opera  ballet, 
famous  only  for  her  joyous  life,  had  gained,  it  was  said,  in  the  United 
States  sufficient  money  to  build  a  palace  in  Baltimore  and  to  become  the 
proprietor  of  a  theatre  in  London. 

Fanny  Elssler,  after  a  series  of  triumphs  in  Paris,  at  last  thought 
herself  unappreciated.  There  were  many  that  openly  proclaimed  the 
superiority  of  Marie  Taglioni.  A  young  Dane  named  Lucile  Grahn, 
"the  blond  Edda  of  the  North,"  had  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera,  and 
Paris  critics  praised  her  at  the  expense  of  Fanny.  Therese,  the  sister 
of  Fanny,  was  now  attacked  as  a  dancer  of  only  the  third  rank. 

There  was  then  the  sentimental  attraction  toward  America  felt  by 
many  Germans;  there  was  the  wounded  pride;  there  was  the  thought 
of  a  future  when  she  would  no  longer  be  a  favorite.  These  were  reasons 
enough.  Fanny  wished  to  end  her  life  in  ease.  She  was  prudent; 
never  greedy  after  money,  never  avaricious,  and  thus  unlike  Rachel, 
with  whom  avarice  was  a  vice,  and  of  whom  her  relation,  the  actress 
Julia  Bernat,  said :   "I  am  a  Jewess,  but  Rachel  is  a  Jew." 

It  may  here  be  stated  that,  although  Fanny  did  not  leave  the  stage 
until  June,  1851, — she  died  in  1884, — she  did  not  dance  in  Paris  after  her 
return  from  America.  She  had  not  fairly  treated  Leon  Pillet,  director 
of  the  Opera,  and  for  violation  of  contract  she  was  condemned  by  an 
order  of  the  court  to  pay  f. 60,000.  Pillet,  a  courteous  man,  too  gallant, 
for  he  was  ruined  by  Rosina  Stoltz,  the  singer,  wished  to  remit  the  fine, 
if  Fanny  would  only  dance  on  the  Opera  stage.  She  was  exacting, — per- 
haps her  head  was  turned  in  America.  There  was  another  suit;  she 
lost  again;  and  this  time  Pillet  attempted  to  collect  the  fine.  He  suc- 
ceeded only  in  seizing  the  furniture  left  by  her  in  Paris. 

The  reasons  "wholly  removed  from  art"  for  her  success  in  America 
are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Khrhard. 

Her  brilliant  reputation  in  Europe  preceded  her,  and  Americans 
bowed  to  it  before  she  disembarked.  The  newspapers,  which  followed 
the  lead  of  European  journals,  sounded  her  praise.  She  was  welcomed 
as  a  conqueror  in  New  York  before  she  had  danced  a  step.  "At 
Boston,  'before  the  candles  were  lighted,'  while  she  was  dressing  her- 
self in  her  room,  the  impatient  audience  showed  to  her,  by  its  stamping 
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and  hand-clapping,  that  it  was  already  subjugated."  She  was  in 
Barnum's  country.     The  crowd  was  hypnotized  by  puffery. 

She  knew  how  to  play  with  this  public.  In  New  York  her  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  there  were  four  white  horses 
attached  to  a  superb  sleigh  in  winter.  "One  day  fifty' sleighs  followed 
her  as  a  triumphant  procession  in  the  long  streets."  At  Havana  she 
bought  herself,  for  a  Christmas  present,  a  carriage  that  was  for  a  long 
time  the  talk  of  the  town. 

This  great  American  public,  given  over  to  work,  greedy  of  gain,  saw 
suddenly  a  revelation  of  beauty;  not  as  a  cold  statue,  but  as  a  woman 
with  supple  body,  agile  legs  and  arms,  and  glowing  face.  The  variety 
of  her  attitudes  gave  novelty  to  graceful  lines.  Parisians  had  re- 
proached her  for  certain  faults.  These  faults  were  to  the  Americans 
irresistibly  attractive.  "Her  smiles  seemed  to  promise  paradise,  and 
her  glances  inflamed  the  most  carefully  guarded  breast.  The  inflam- 
mable Cubans  were  taken  by  her  art,  as  were  the  people  of  the  North, 
with  vigorous  natures,  fiery  impulses,  whose  force  was  often  intensi- 
fied tenfold  by  alcohol.  For  this  people  the  apparition  of  Fanny  Elss- 
ler  marked  a  halt  in  laborious  existence.  There  was  for  a  moment  an 
escape  from  the  daily  life  of  a  galley  slave;   it  was  the  joy  of  living." 

Then  there  was  her  constant  thought  of  the  unfortunate,  her  bound- 
less charity. 

Concerning  her  art,  these  Americans  were  barbarians,  at  least  that 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ehrhard.  Culture  was  in  a  rudimentary  state  in 
1840.  There  were  rich  people  in  New  York,  but  their  fortune  had  not 
surrounded  them  with  comfort  or  effaced  the  traces  of  original  rudeness. 
There  was  nowhere  the  luxury  of  good  taste.  The  cities  looked  like 
villages.  In  New  York  the  dwelling-houses  were  low  and  the  walls  were 
red,  green,  or  yellow,  while  the  window  casements  were  of  another  color, 
so  that  these  houses  had  the  idyllic  appearance  of  cottages.  There 
were  pigs,  horses,  and  cows  in  the  streets  on  their  way  to  pasture  or 
returning  from  it.  It  was  the  same  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington. Fanny  met  the  minister  of  France,  M.  de  Bacourt,  in  a  hotel 
at  Washington.  He  asked  for  milk  with  his  tea,  and  the  landlord 
apologized  for  its  absence  by  saying:    "The  cow  has  not  come  back 
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to-day.  Since  it's  fine  weather  she  sleeps  in  the  pasture."  The 
rooms  in  summer  were  insufferable  from  lack  of  air.  At  Wilmington 
there  was  no  hotel.  The  train  was  late,  so  that  Fanny  missed  the 
boat.  It  was  night,  and  she  was  obliged  to  ask  for  hospitality  at  a 
private  house.  At  Havana  the  women  wore  shrieking  costumes. 
In  cold  days  of  February  they  donned  satin  or  muslin  dresses,  with 
short  sleeves,  d^colletees.  Thus  attired  and  with  flowers  and  jewels 
in  their  hair,  they  would  walk  up  and  down  before  the  Tacon  Theatre 
from  4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  In  the  theatre  the  air  was  thick  with  cigar  smoke. 
When  these  women  received  at  night,  the  curtains  of  the  parlor  were 
drawn  back,  so  that  passers-by  could  look  in.  When  there  was  no 
reception,  a  carriage,  in  the  absence  of  a  stable,  would  be  often  seen  in 
the  parlor. 

The  one  business  of  the  Americans  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  to  make  money.  The  nation  was  an  agglomeration 
of  brute  forces,  inaccessible  to  high  artistic  enjoyment.  The  poet 
Lenau,  eight  years  before  the  arrival  of  Fanny,  had  seen  much  of 
America,  and  he  thus  expressed  his  opinions:  "These  Americans  have 
the  stinking  souls  of  grocers.  They  are  dead,  wholly  dead,  to  all  in- 
tellectual life.  The  nightingale  does  well  not  to  dwell  among  these 
sharpers.  I  see  a  profound  and  grave  significance  in  the  fact  that 
America  is  without  nightingales.  It  affects  me  as  a  poetic  curse.  It 
would  take  the  voice  of  Niagara  to  preach  to  these  chumps  that  there 
are  any  higher  gods  than  those  whose  effigies  are  stamped  at  the  mint. 
.  .  .  The  education  of  Americans  is  purely  mercantile,  technical. 
The  practical  man  is  here  revealed  with  his  most  dreadful  common- 
places." An  excellent  musician,  Lenau  made  fun  of  the  musical  parties 
to  which  he  was  invited.  He  likened  the  singing  of  American  women  to 
the  sound  made  by  drawing  a  wet  finger  on  the  rim  of  a  tumbler  full  of 
water.     "It's  a  queer  noise,  like  the  cry  of  a  sea-gull." 

Mr.  Khrhard  argues  that  these  half-civilized  people  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  fine  qualities  of  Fanny's  art.  "These  dealers  in 
pork,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  could  not  suspect  how  much  art  was  hidden 
behind  the  charm  of  her  smile  and  the  apparent  ease  of  her  movements ; 
they  had  no  suspicion  of  the  classic  purity  of  her  style;   the  finesse  of 
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her  facial  play  escaped  them.  'Pearls  before  swine.'  They  did  not 
understand  that  which  constitutes  the  individuality  of  a  dancer.  The 
dancing  of  Fanny  Elssler  was  to  them  only  that  of  any  celebrated  bal- 
lerina, an  acrobatic  feat  for  which  a  higher  price  was  asked  than  at  the 
circus,  and  it  therefore  was  necessarily  of  a  superior  quality.  Feats 
of  strength  caused  the  public  to  swoon  in  ecstasy.  A  prolonged  varia- 
tion performed  on  the  tips  of  the  toes  made  New  Yorkers  howl  with 
satisfaction/' 

These  bitter  words  were  written  about  the  Americans  of  1840-42. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Dickens'  volume  of  "American  Notes" 
was  published  in  1842  and  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  appeared  in  monthly 
numbers  in  1843-44. 

The  French  then  had  little  knowledge  of  America.  In  1842  Gautier, 
praising  Carlotta  Grisi,  "at  present  the  first  dancer  in  Europe,"  said 
that  the  audience  of  the  Opera  was  consoled  for  Taglioni,  "who  is  in 
the  snows  of  Russia,  and  for  Fanny  Elssler  who  is  in  America  in  the 
fires  of  the  equator";    nor  was  this  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish. 

Fanny  herself  was  loud  in  her  praise  of  America  when  she  bade  from 
the  stage  in  New  York  an  "eternal  farewell"  to  the  people  that  had 
"flooded "  her  with  favors.  "To  Germany,  land  of  my  birth,  to  France, 
my  adopted  country,  I  owe  much;  but  how  can  I  express  to  you, 
America,  all  the  obligations  that  now  weigh  on  my  heart  and  soul? 
Accept  the  humble  offering  of  my  gratitude  wet  with  my  tears.  Fare- 
well, America  I  shall  cherish  your  memory  while  I  am  alive.  Dying, 
I  shall  bless  you." 

She  gave  a  still  more  touching  token  of  her  gratitude:  she  invested 
the  money  made  here  in  American  stocks  and  bonds. 

Yet  Mr.  Ehrhard  is  confident  that  she  was  not  wholly  happy.  '  Her 
artistic  nature  was  too  fine  for  her  not  to  feel  that  the  incense  burned 
before  her  was  thick  and  acrid.  What  a  difference  between  these 
Boeotians  of  the  new  world  and  the  highly  cultivated  public  of  Paris!" 

The  Parisians  did  not  forgive  her  for  going  to  the  land  of  the  bar- 
barians. They  taunted  her  with  her  success.  They  mocked  her  for 
her  visit  to  the  man-o'-war  "North  Carolina."  "While  you  run  upon 
the  bridge  or  climb  in  the  rigging,  like  a  child,  Taglioni  runs  over  the 
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stage  of  the  OpeYa,  as  a  dancer  without  a  rival,  as  Taglioni.  While 
the  New  World  adopts  you  and. the  newspapers  of  New  York  chant  so 
pleasantly  your  glory  across  the  sea,  Taglioni  dances  in  our  home; 
Taglioni,  your  queen  in  every  respect,  effaces  your  slightest  footprint, 
not  in  the  air,  but  on  the  earth." 

Had  the  Americans  seen  no  dancing  before  Fanny  Elssler  landed  in 
New  York?  Mr.  Ehrhard  dismisses  Celeste  contemptuously,  yet  her 
contemporaries  spoke  well  of  her  as  dancer  and  pantomimist.  He 
says  in  his  final  chapter  that  after  Fanny  left  Paris  the  dance  degen- 
erated, that  strange  audacities  were  tolerated,  and  he  mentions  an 
American  woman,  Augusta  Maywood,  "daughter  of  a  circus  manager, 
who  recalled  too  vividly  her  origin  by  her  manners  of  a  bareback  rider 
and  her  clownish  eccentricities." 

He  classes  her  with  Mile.  Plunkett,  "who  distinguished  herself  by 
tumultuous  movements,"  and  with  Lola  Montes,  "who  attained  a  high 
degree  of  triviality." 

But  Augusta  Maywood,  known  in  New  York  and  other  cities  as  "the 
little  Augusta,"  danced  on  the  stage  of  the  Paris  Opera  before  Fanny 
Elssler  set  sail  for  America.  She  danced  at  Fanny's  benefit  at  the 
Opera  Jan.  30,  1840,  although  Mr.  Ehrhard  has  not  the  grace  to  men- 
tion the  fact.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  in  November,  1839, 
and  Theophile  Gautier  thought  her  worthy  of  a  long  article.  He  found 
that  she  had  true  individuality,  something  brusque,  unexpected,  bizarre. 
According  to  him,  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  American  theatre  mana- 
ger, and  in  America  she  had  made  a  sensation  as  dancer,  singer,  and 
actress  in  tragedy.  "She  comes  searching  the  approval  of  Paris,  for 
the  opinion  of  Paris  disquiets  the  barbarians  of  the  United  States  in 
their  world  of  railways  and  steamboats." 

Miss  Maywood  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old,  with  a  thor- 
oughly devitalized  figure  of  medium  size,  with  black  eyes,  and  with  a  just 
awakened  and  wild  air  that  was  dangerously  near  beauty.  Gautier 
added  that  she  had  nerves  of  steel,  the  ankles  of  the  jaguar,  fawn-like 
legs,  and  an  agility  approaching  that  of  clowns.  She  was  not  at  all 
intimidated.  "She  came  forward,  under  the  fire  of  footlights  and 
opera  glasses,  which  shakes  the  most  intrepid  with  fear,  as  tranquil 
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as  though  she  were  a  dancer  who  had  long  been  honored.  You  would 
have  believed  that  she  had  to  do  only  with  a  pit  full  of  her  Yankees." 
He  praised  her  nights  and  bounds,  her  springs  in  air,  her  pirouettes, 
her  play  of  loins,  her  elasticity.  He  found  fault  with  one  of  her  cos- 
tumes in  "Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  which  was  "very  American"  in  taste, — 
a  pink  bodice,  a  pink  petticoat  without  white  skirts  underneath,  pink 
tights,  with  ornaments  of  parti-colored  tinsel.  " Aravishing  costume 
for  a  rope  dancer.  This  is  not  said  in  contempt,  for  we  adore  rope 
dancers."  In  "La  Tarentule"  she  was  dressed  as  a  peasant,  "with 
the  everlasting  black  bodice,  and  the  equally  everlasting  petticoat 
always  seen  in  abundance  where  ballets  pretend  to  be  rustic."  "If 
the  former  costume  was  too  savage,  the  latter  was  too  civilized." 

Gautier  ended  his  article  by  saying  that  Miss  Maywood  was  a  true 
acquisition.  "She  has. a  style  of  her  own,  remarkably  original.  Con- 
noisseurs who  attended  the  coronation  festival  at  Milan  say  that  her 
manner  of  dancing  resembles  closely  that  of  Cerito." 

Now  Gautier  was  not  easily  pleased  by  dancers.     He  was  a  trained 
critic,  with  unusual  taste  and  great  experience.     He  was  the  disin- 
terested friend  of  Fanny  Klssler  until  he  became  passionately  fond  of 
Carlotta  Grisi,  as  woman  and  dancer.     The  Americans  had  therefore 
not  as  barbarians  applauded  Augusta  before  Fanny  revealed  her  art. 


* 


Three  or  four  biographies  of  Rachel  have  recently  been  published  in 
Paris.  The  most  interesting  of  them  is  Mr.  Hector  Fleischmann's 
"Rachel  Intime."  All  the  biographers  speak  of  Rachel's  visit  to 
America  as  unworthy  of  her. 

Mr.  Fleischmann  entitles  the  chapter  in  which  this  visit  is  described 
"The  Lies  of  Eldorado."  The  great  actress,  like  Fanny  Blssler,  was 
wounded  at  heart  when  she  left  Paris.  Ristori  was  then  hailed  as  her 
superior.  She  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Legouve  by  not  playing  in 
his  "Medea."  She  had  disdained  the  amorous  attentions  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  for  revenge  by  praising  extrava- 
gantly the  Italian  actress.  In  his  newspaper,  Le  Mousquetaire,  he 
attacked  Rachel  cruelly.  He  urged  her  to  see  Ristori  on  the  stage  and 
learn  of  her.  When  Rachel  announced  her  intention  of  going  to 
America,  he  cried  out:  "Now  may  we  be  spared  the  death  agonies  of 
Mile.  Rachel's  departure.  Let  her  go,  or  let  her  stay;  let  one  traffic  or 
not  traffic  in  her  leave  of  absence,  what  matters  it!     Like  Ingres,  at 
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the  Exposition,  she  has  a  hall  to  herself — the  hall  of  the  dead — and  let 
her  stay  there!" 

Rachel's  visit  to  America  was  unfortunate  in  every  way.  At  the 
Comedie-Francaise  her  performances  from  1838  to  1855  had  brought 
in  about  $880,000.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  this  sum  went  to 
her.  She  left  a  large  fortune  when  she  died  in  1858,  but  her  many 
lovers  had  given  her  princely  gifts.  Her  two  children  inherited  the 
half  of  f. 1,274,371. 

Sore  at  heart  and  still  avaricious,  she  looked  toward  America  as 
''the  Eldorado  of  dollars,  the  land  of  fabulous  unheard  of  gain,  the 
Canaan  whence  she  would  bring  back  sacks  bursting  with  ecus.  She 
discovered  in  advance  the  millions  she  would  gain."  Cayla  wrote  of 
her:  "If  the  tragedian  accomplishes  her  purpose  (the  journey)  she  will 
have  justified  the  reproaches  of  cupidity  and  ingratitude  which  tarnish 
her  fame.  History  will  forget  in  her  the  artist  and  see  only  the  Jew- 
ess." No  less  a  man  than  Auguste  Vacquerie  exclaimed:  "At  this 
moment,  she  is  in  America.  Let  her  remain  there!  Let  her  succeed 
there;  let  her  be  crushed  under  dollars;  let  her  enjoy  herself  there, 
love  Racine  there.     Marry  there  and  have  many  tragedies." 

Rachel,  after  four  performances  in  London,  sailed  in  August,  1855, 
on  the  "Pacific"  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York  Septem- 
ber 3.  She  was  then  thirty-four  years  old.  One  of  the  actors  of  her 
company,  Leon  Beauvallet,  published  in  1856  an  account  of  her 
sojourn,  "  Rachel  et  le  Nouveau  Monde,"  a  book  that  is  now  excessively 
rare. 

There  was  great  curiosity  to  see  her,  and  as  a  result  the  receipts  of 
the  first  performance  amounted  to  $5,266.80.  The  receipts  after  that 
fell,  although  there  was  much  advertising  of  every  kind.  There  was 
Rachel  pudding  in  the  restaurants ;  there  were  Rachel  gaiters  in  the 
shoe  shops,  Rachel  ices  at  the  confectioner's,  and  melons  were  named 
after  Raphael  Felix,  the  Shylock  brother  of  Rachel.  Beauvallet 
wrote:  "Why  not?  It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  have  the  aid  of 
puffery  in  this  country;  even  grocers  and  the  tinkers  of  pots  and  kettles." 

The  tragedies  left  New  Yorkers  cold.  In  Boston  the  highest  receipts 
were  $3,971;  the  lowest,  $840,  for  a  performance  of  "Polyeucte,"  and 
this  low  sum  was  due  to  the  report  that  Raphael  Felix  was  trafficking 
in  tickets.  Beauvallet  tells  a  story  about  an  apothecary  in  Boston 
who  had  a  sign  in  his  window,   "European  leeches."     He  was  sur- 
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prised  when  a  man  came  in  and  asked  for  tickets  for  the  next  perform- 
ance of  the  French  company.  The  apothecary  told  him  that  the 
ticket  office  was  a  little  farther  along.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
citizen,  "but  I  saw  the  sign,  '  European  leeches,'  and  that  made  me  think 
the  tickets  for  Rachel's  company  were  sold  here."  Nine  performances 
in  Boston  brought  in  $23,375.80. 

Rachel  played  again  in  New  York,  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
she  fell  sick,  and  the  company  gave  performances  without  her.  In 
Charleston,  S.C.,  she  was  at  last  seen  in  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur." 
This  was  in  December,  1852,  and  this  performance  was  her  last  on  any 
stage.  On  December  20  she  sailed  for  Havana,  and  there  she  hoped 
to  gain  strength.  The  company  returned  to  Europe  without  her. 
Toward  the  end  of  -the  summer  of  1856  she  was  at  Marseilles,  then  at 
Nice,  always  with  physicians.  She  grew  no  better  in  Egypt.  She 
died  in  the  Sardou  villa  at  Cannet. 

Beauvallet  wrote  in  caustic  terms  about  America  and  the  Americans, 
and  Mr.  Fleischmann  italicizes  the  actor's  remarks.  When  Rachel 
disembarked  at  New  York,  she  went  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Broad- 
way. "As  a  general  rule,"  said  Beauvallet,  "everything  is  situated  in 
Broadway." 

And  again  there  is  the  old  cry:  How  could  the  Americans  judge  of 
Rachel's  merits  as  a  tragedian?  How  could  this  dull  and  ignorant 
public  have  any  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  or  the  noble  in  art?  If 
it  admired  her  in  theatres  of  a  disconcerting  coldness,  it  was  solely 
because  the  Americans  put  confidence  in  European  newspaper  reports. 
What  was  to  be  expected  of  an  audience  that  read  intelligently  the 
libretto  of  "Marie  Stuart"  when  the  play  on  the  stage  was  "Angelo"? 
Racine's  tragedies,  "which  are  addressed  to  the  most  delicate  senti- 
ments of  refined  and  aristocratic  souls,"  were  not  for  these  Americans. 

In  New  York  she  played  at  the  Academy  of  Music  at  the  beginning 
of  her  second  engagement.  Beauvallet  disdainfully  characterized  the 
theatre  as  "exactly  like  the  Odeon,  ten  years  ago."  She  afterward 
played  in  Niblo's  Garden,  "a  music  hall,  a  dive."  After  this  unjust 
characterization,  Mr.  Fleischmann  indulges  himself  in .  an  eloquent 
burst:  "Ah,  Phedre,  it  is  on  the  boards  for  negro  dancers  that  they 
drag  you  to  roar  in  love  and  madness.  Camille,  it  is  with  the  scenery 
for  popular  boxers  that  they  force  you  to  lament  over  the  Roman 
victory!" 

The  sojourn  of  Rachel  in  America  was  in  striking  contrast  with  that 
of  Fanny  Elssler;  but  the  two  provoked  the  wrath  and  the  contempt 
of  Parisians  by  going  to  America,  and  in  each  instance  the  American 
public  was  described  as  singularly  barbarous.  Here  was  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground,  and  gold  and  silver  were  to  be  picked  up  with  both  hands  only 
for  the  stooping?     Has  the  attitude  of  foreigners  materially  changed? 
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Here  is  still  the  ground,  and  the  pickers  are  many.  Occasionally  one 
stays,  and  even  becomes  naturalized.  This  one  is  loud  in  his  praise 
of  America  because  he  can  make  more  money  here  in  a  month  than  in 
one  year  in  his  beloved  fatherland;  that  one  would  not  live  in  any  other 
country,  and  gives  openly  as  a  reason  that  she  makes  in  America  at 
least  $100,000  a  season.  To  the  foreigner  America  is  in  1910  only  the 
land  of  dollars  as  far  as  art  is  concerned. 


POPULARITY. 

(Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  in  the  Saturday  Review.) 

But  to  all  wildly  popular  things  comes,  suddenly  and  inexorably,  death, 
without  hope  of  resurrection.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  cannot  set  the  street  pianos  playing  "  Nancy  Lee"  again,  though  the 
tune  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  and  they  once  played  nothing  else.  No 
book  within  our  recollection  had  so  mad  a  vogue  in  America  as  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby":  the  elders  of  "Trilby's"  day  said  there  had  been 
nothing  like  it  since  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  But  the  American  book- 
sellers still  talk  of  the  miracle  of  "Trilby's"  death.  They  aver  that  the 
demand  stopped  in  one  day.  When  "La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  was 
new,  audiences  used  to  encore  the  Conspirators'  Chorus  (borrowed  from 
an  old  tune  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  variations)  half  a  dozen  times. 
When  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  tried  to  revive  the  work,  that  chorus 
passed  without  the  slightest  notice.  The  street-piano  men  of  the  East 
End  will  tell  you  that  this  psychological  phenomenon  repeats  itself 
with  every  music-hall  song  that  becomes  the  rage.  For  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  nothing  else  will  be  listened  to :  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  repetitions  people  will  not  only  stand,  but  clamor  for. 
Then  in  one  day  they  will  not  tolerate  it  on  any  terms:  it  would  be 
safer  to  play  a  Bach  fugue. 

Now  this  does  not  happen  to  the  higher  works  of  art.  The  master- 
piece begins  by  fighting  for  its  life  against  unpopularity,  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  mere  indifference,  but  positive  hatred  and  furious  denuncia- 
tion of  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
did  not  "catch  on"  like  the  Intermezzo  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana": 
it  was  described  even  by  eminent  musicians  as  an  outrage  by  a  madman. 
But  in  the  long  run  Beethoven  leaves  Mascagni  nowhere  even  as  a 
money-maker.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  masterpieces.  If  you 
bring  authors  to  the  test  of  how  much  money  from  first  to  last  the  pub- 
lic has  paid  for  witnessing  representations  of  their  plays,  you  will  find 
Shakespeare  first  and  the  rest  nowhere  in  England ;  and,  if  you  take  all 
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Europe,  you  will  probably  find  Ibsen  already  far  beyond  many  prime 
commercial  favorites. 

The  time,  also,  has  gone  by  for  pretending  that  the  appreciation  of 
a  work  of  any  weight;  whether  it  be  a  play,  an  opera,  or  a  symphony, 
is  a  matter  of  one  performance.  Even  when  the  author  raises  no  hos- 
tility or  misunderstanding  by  breaking  new  ground,  as  Beethoven 
did,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  for  a  person  to  take  in  a 
play  fully  until  he  is  in  complete  possession  of  its  themes ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  nobody  can  understand  the  beginning  of  a  play  until 
he  knows  the  end  of  it, — a  condition  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  a  first 
hearing,  and  one  which  explains  the  fact  that  plays  are  often  much 
worse  received  on  their  first  night  than  later  on,  when  newspaper 
notices  and  dinner-table  discussion  have  made  the  audiences  familiar 
beforehand  with  the  main  upshot  of  the  story.  In  music  this  goes 
without  saying:  no  one  pretends  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony until  he  knows  all  the  themes  as  well  as  he  knows  "God  save  the 
King."  Now  probably  there  are  many  more  people  who  can^pick  up 
and  remember  a  new  tune  at  one  hearing  than  can  master  a  new  idea 
at  its  first  utterance.  Ibsen's  plays  may  fascinate  at  the  first  hearing, 
they  may  convince  the  people  capable  of  them  that  they  are  worth 
persevering  with,  but  you  may  see  them  ten  times  without  getting  near 
the  end  of  them.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
methods  and  ideas,  I  find  that  until  I  have  been  through  his  plays  at 
least  six  times  I  have  not  got  fairly  hold  of  them;  and  though  in  my 
own  plays  I  tell  my  story  and  fling  my  meaning  at  the  audience  with  an 
old-fashioned  violence  which  seems  downright  barnstorming  in  contrast 
with  the  subtler  ways  of  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Galsworthy,  yet  the  ver- 
dicts founded  on  a  single  hearing  of  my  plays  are  absurd  enough  to  have 
become  one  of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  modern  theatre;  and  I  have 
never  met  any  real  expert  who  professed  to  get  on  easy  terms  with, 
say,  "Major  Barbara,"  in  less  than  four  visits. 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
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Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  i,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,!  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  sbe  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Tphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin. — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death.  * 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
siDging,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio" was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,   1805). 
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It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her."   . 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
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ments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
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orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  "  Song  of  Thanks- 
giving" from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly- 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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Overture  No.  i  in  D  major George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;   died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  word  "overture"  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  was  often 
applied  to  the  first  movement  of  a  suite,  or  partita,  and  to  any  instru- 
mental composition  in  the  overture  form  that  was  then  prevalent. 
The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served  as  a  model 
for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first  part,  which 
was  a  slow  movement  characterized  as  "grave"  connected  with  a 
second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement.  The 
overture  was  usually  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  movement. 

This  overture  of  Handel's  is  one  of  a  series  of  concert  compositions. 

The  first  movement,  Maestoso,  D  major,  4-4,  is  a  piece  of  free  prel- 
uding for  full  orchestra. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  a  real  fugue  with 
coda.  The  subject  is  given  out  by  the  first  violins,  and,  as  it  runs  an 
octave  from  tonic  to  tonic,  the  response  of  the  second  violins  runs 
in  the  like  manner  from  dominant  to  dominant,  and  there  is  no  tonal 
mutation  necessary;  but  there  is  a  mutation  in  the  coda,  in  order  that 
the  second  entrance  of  the  subject  (violoncellos  and  double  basses) 
may  enter  in  the  tonic.  The  fugue  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  four 
real  voices,  but  it  is  not  strict.  Thus  the  violas  enter  on  an  occasion 
with  a  free  voice,  but  are  not  concerned  throughout  the  fugue  with 
subject  or  answer,  and  there  is  a  trumpet  figure  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject. 

The  overture  was.  arranged  by  Franz  Wiillner  (born  at  Minister, 
January  28,  1832;  died  at  Braunfels,  September  7,  1902).  He  filled 
out  places  in  the  original  score, — places  that  the  composer  would  have 
filled  up  with  an  improvised  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord.  In 
Wullner's  version  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  three  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  .  .  Ludwig  van  Bkethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  181 1  or  even  18 10.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch-book 
that  belonged  to  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm, 
were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  18 18  to  Count  RasoumofTsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part."  An- 
other sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  he  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  181 2.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manuscript  that 
belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription: 
"Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  i3ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder  cut  the 
paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  was 
therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July. 
Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  181 2:  "I  promise  you  imme- 
diately a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now 
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have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote 
on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter." 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was  completed  May  13, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed  at  a  concert  of  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano- 
forte trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  equale  for  four  trom- 
bones, the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  18 16.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  18 13. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  18 12-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder,  and  overtures  by 
Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.     Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
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or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrangements 
for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau." 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg,  August 
15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he  settled  at 
Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for  himself  by 
inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  court 
mechanician,  and  in  1816  he  constructed  a  metronome,  though  Winkel 
of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also  made  ear-trumpets 
and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His  life  was  a  singular 
one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.  Two  leading  French 
biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother  Leonhard" 
invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but  they  are  wholly 
wrong.  F£tis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panhar- 
monicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston 
to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement. 
No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  "Organographies 
repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."  But 
Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here.  He  landed 
at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 
of  the  panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."     He  brought 
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with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and  he  opened  an  exhibition  of 
them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1826.  The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.  Malzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess 
Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Malzel 
had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him.  Malzel  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and  closed  Octo- 
ber 28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and  in  1833.  On 
his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Moscow,"*  pano- 
rama, which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand  dollars. 
Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panharmonicon  legend.  He  also 
exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  N  Malzel  died  on  the  brig  "Otis" 
on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838,  and  he  was 
buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  published  his 
eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope,  where  the 
music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess  Player  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at  Philadelphia, 
July  5,  1854.  A  most  interesting  and  minute  account  of  Malzel's  life 
in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  of  the 
First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859).     See 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834)  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congreeation  of  Moscow." 


The  Brooklyn  headquarters  of  the  superb  and  unrivaled 
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also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833);  the  "History  of  the 
Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston, 
1826;  Mendel's  " Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In  Poe's 
fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his 
Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story 
was  probably  not  written  before  1848.  Poe's  article,  "Maelzel's  Chess 
Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters  of  Vienna, 
who  looked  after  the  cannon  in  "Wellington's  Sieg";  the  young 
Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven  said 
to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he 
never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  could  do  nothing  with  him;  he 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!"  Spohr  and  Mayseder 
were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh 
was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  among  the 
double-basses.     Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek,  the 
other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with  full 
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brchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht  bei 
Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  October  of  1813  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French  troops  in  Spain  on 
June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded  Beethoven  to  compose 
the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and  furnished  material  for  it,  and  had 
even  given  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject 
of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea  was  to  produce  the.  work  at  concerts, 
so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Beethoven  to  go  to  London. 
He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were 
scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement 
for  his  panharmonicon  would  then  be  of  more  value.  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV.,  and 
forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  10,  18 15,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 
The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him'  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten  and 
five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four  thousand 
six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "extraordinary 
pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  second  movement 
was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  enduring  impression  on 
me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  and 
often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony, 
and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "  Beethoven  told  them  to  take 
their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go." 
Tt  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch 
lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring 
into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic 
yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  his  own  soft 
passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
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rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  passage 
of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder,  he  said 
circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven  answered: 
"I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale  has  been 
disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  performances. 
"It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that  busied  himself 
actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all  the  details.  I 
owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  offering 
my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ardent  vow 
made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the 
country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  18 14.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Tsarina  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience.  The  concert 
was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but  the  hall  was 
half  empty. 


*  * 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Academy,  November  25,  1843. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  November  18,  1843,  when  Mr.  U.  C.  Hill  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Leipsic  was  on  December  12,  1816.  The 
symphony  was  repeated  "by  general  request"  on  April  23,  181 7,  and  a 
third  soon  followed.  Yet  Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann, could  find  nothing  in  the  music,  and  he  declared  that  musicians 
critics,  amateurs,  and  frankly  unmusical  persons  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  this  symphony,  especially  the  first  movement  and  the 
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finale,  had  been  composed  in  a  lamentable  state  of  drunkenness  {trim- 
kenen  Zustand);   it  lacked  melody,  etc. 

Other  first  performances:  London,  June  9,  181 7  (Philharmonic  So- 
ciety). Only  the  allegretto  found  favor  with  the  critics.  Paris, — the 
allegretto  was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  of  the  Opera  in  1821, 
and  it  was  substituted  for  the  larghetto  of  the  Second  Symphony,  in  D 
major.  In  1828  the  Seventh  Symphony,  as  a  whole,  was  played  in  a 
transcription  for  the  pianoforte,  eight  hands,  April  20,  by  Bertini  (the 
transcriber),  Liszt,  Sowinski,  and  Schunke.  The  first  orchestral  per- 
formance of  the  whole  was  by  the  Societe  des  Concerts,  March  1,  1829, 
under  the  direction  of  Habeneck.  St.  Petersburg,  March  6,  1840.  Mos- 
cow, December  28,  i860.  In  Italy  the  Societa  orchestrate  romana  per- 
formed the  symphony  seven  times  during  the  years  1874-98. 

The  symphony  was  played  at  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris  twenty 
times  from  February  8,  1874,  to  December,  1905.  It  was  played 
thirty-five  times  at  Lamoureux  concerts  in  Paris  from  October  23,  1881, 
to  March  17,  1906.  The  symphony  was  "danced"  by  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Laporte  conducted 
Colonne's  orchestra. 


* 
*  * 


Beethoven  gave  a  name,  "Pastoral,"  to  his  Sixth  Symphony.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  sketch  a  simple  programme,  but  he  added  this  caution 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  eager  to  find  in  music  anything  or 
everything  except  the  music  itself :  ' '  Rather  the  expression  of  the  re- 
ceived impression  than  painting."  Now  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  a 
return  to  absolute  music,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  abstract. 

Yet  see  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  Seventh  Symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica. " 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  delivered 
from  the  French  yoke.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly 
festival.  Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern 
race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old 
edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme :  ' '  Arrival  of  the  Villagers; 
Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast." 
Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured 
a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs ;  while  Diirenberg, 
a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous 
odalisque.     The  Finale  has  many  meanings:   a  battle  of  giants  or  war- 
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riors  of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibicheff  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken  revel, 
to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recreations.  Even 
Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as  "the  apotheosis  of 
the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  ''Stromkarl"  of  Sweden, 
who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should  dance  to  only  ten  of 
them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if 
any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and  cups,  the  grandmother, 
the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing. 
"The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this 
eleventh  variation." 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is,  "  What 
does  it  mean?"  The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled  in  choice 
of  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture,  book,  man, 
statue.     He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  aesthete-pianist  in  Punch. 

But  why  should  anyt^ng  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
theme  of  the  trio  in  the  third  movement  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  appreciation 
of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  delight. 
Such  music  needs  no  analysis:  it  escapes  the  commentator.  As  the 
landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the  symphony  is  in  the  ear 
of  the  hearer. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,  4-4.  A  melodic  phrase  is  given  to  the  oboe,  then  clarinets, 
horns,  bassoons,  against  crashing  chords  of  the  full  orchestra.  This 
figure  is  worked  contrapuntally  against  alternate  ascending  scale 
passages  in  violins  and  in  basses.  There  is  a  modulation  to  C  major. 
A  more  melodious  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate  dance  theme,  is  given 
out  by  wood-wind  instruments,  then  repeated  by  the  strings,  while 
double-basses,  alternating  with  oboe  and  bassoon,  maintain  a  rhythmic 
accompaniment.  (A  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  developed  out  of 
this  rhythmic  figure,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  movements 
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of  this  symphony  are  in  the  closest  relationship  with  this  same  figure.) 
The  initial  motive  is  developed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A 
major;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  second  theme,  F  major;  and  a 
short  coda  leads  to  the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet.'.'  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  the  strings.  It  is  repeated  by  the  "full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp  minor, 
goes  through  K-flat  major  in  the  wood- wind  to  E  major  in  the  full 
orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion  theme  is 
made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  third 
section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although  the  first 
theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.     The  coda  is  rather  long. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  in  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes"  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
and  violoncellos  sing  a  counter-theme.  The  first  violins  now  have  the 
chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  counter-theme.  At 
last  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  sound  the  solemn,  march-like 
motive,  and  the  counter-theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  The 
rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
the  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.  A  tuneful  second  theme,  A  major, 
is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first  violins, 
while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  by  the  basses.  There  is  a 
modulation  to  C  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads  to  the 
second  part.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  Counter-theme  in  wood-wind 
instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  basses  and  figuration  for  the 
other  strings.  There  is  a  short  fugato  on  the  same  theme,  and  the 
second  theme  enters  as  before.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  The  third  movement,  Presto,  F  major,  3-4,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo. 
The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  meno  presto,  D  major,  3-4,  is  said  to  be  that 
of  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  Lower  Austria.  "This  scherzo  in  F  major 
is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony  has  to  fall  back  into  the 
principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major."  A  high-sustained  A  runs 
through  the  trio. 
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IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on  two 
themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as  Beethoven 
achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression  of  exuberant 
joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would  have  said, — 
so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious,  bacchantic 
first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  coda 
to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a  song."  There  is 
imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  bacchan- 
tic theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate  nature  is  announced  by 
the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  instruments.  There  are  strong 
accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasized  by  full  orchestra,  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  measure.  Brilliant  passage-work  of  the  orchestra, 
constantly  increasing  in  strength,  includes  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 
There  is  a  repeat.  The  first  theme  is  then  developed  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  but  the  theme  itself  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  is 
preserved.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  A  major.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the 
second  theme  is  now  in  A  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda  with  a  develop- 
ment of  the  figure  from  the  first  theme  over  a  bass  which  changes  from 
E  to  D -sharp  and  back  again.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 
is  used  fortissimo,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  con- 
spicuous figure  from  the  main  theme. 


* 
*  * 


Richard  Wagner,  in  "The  Art  Work  of  the  Future":  "To  give  his 
tone  -  shapes  that  same  compactness,  that  directly  cognisable  and 
physically  sure  stability,  which  lie  had  witnessed  with  such  blessed 
solace  in  Nature's  own  phenomena — this  was  the  soul  of  the  joyous 
impulse  which  created  for  us  that  glorious  work,  the  Symphony  in 
A  major.  All  tumult,  all  yearning  and  storming  of  the  heart,  become 
here  the  blissful  insolence  of  joy,  which  snatches  us  away  with  bac- 
chanalian might  and  bears  us  through  the  roomy  space  of  Nature, 
through  all  the  streams  and  seas  of  Life,  shouting  in  glad  self-con- 
sciousness as  we  tread  throughout  the  Universe  the  daring  measures  of 
this  human  sphere-dance.  This  symphony  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Dance 
herself:  it  is  Dance  in  her  highest  aspect,  as  it  were  the  loftiest  Deed 
of  bodily  motion  incorporated  in  an  ideal  mould  of  tone.  Melody  and 
Harmony  unite  around  the  sturdy  bones  of  Rhythm  to  firm  and  fleshy 
human  shapes,  which  now  with  giant  limbs'  agility,  and  now  with 
soft,  elastic  pliance,  almost  before   our  very  eyes,  close  up  the  supple, 
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teeming  ranks;  the  while  now  gently,  now  with  daring,  now  serious,* 
now  wanton,  now  pensive,  and  again  exulting,  the  deathless  strain 
sounds  forth  and  forth;  until,  in  the  last  whirl  of  delight,  a  kiss  of 
triumph  seals  the  last  embrace" ! — Englished  by  William  S.  Ellis. 

*  * 

Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  assisted  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  danced  the  Seventh  Symphony 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  November  6,  1908.! 
While  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  the  Tribune  of  November  7  deplored  the 
fact  that  this  music,  was  chosen  to  display  Miss  Duncan's  art,  he  de- 
clared that  her  exhibition  was  "dignified,  beautiful,  moving,"  and  he 
made  these  remarks,  which  are  now  pertinent : — 

"The  suggestion  to  use  Beethoven's  A  major  symphony  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  a  pantomimic  dance  evidently  came  from  Wagner,  who 
once,  descanting  on  its  superbly  rhythmical  character,  spoke  of  it  as 
the  'apotheosis  of  the  dance,  the  ideal  embodiment  in  tones  of  bodily 
movements.'  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has  occurred  to  some  one 
to  associate  a  plastically  delineative  art  with  Beethoven's  symphonic 
music;  but  heretofore  the  purpose  has  been  to  help  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the  music,  not  to  make  the  music  a 
help  to  an  appreciation  of  the  art  arbitrarily  consorted  with  it.  Years 
ago  in  Germany  the  experiment  was  tried  of  accompanying  the  'Pas- 
toral '  symphony  with  a  series  of  panoramic  paintings.  The  '  Pastoral ' 
symphony  is  programmatic  music  of  a  pretty  obvious  sort,  with  its 
imitations  of  nature's  voices;  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure  be- 
cause the  listeners  who  loved  the  music  did  not  want  to  have  imagina- 
tion and  emotion  fettered  by  the  pictures  presented  to  another  sense. 
The  same  objection  militates  against  Miss  Duncan's  pantomimic  inter- 

*  Amid  the  solemn-striding  rhythm  of  the  second  section,  a  secondary  theme  uplifts  its  wailing,  yearning 
song;  to  that  rhythm,  which  shows  its  firm-set  tread  throughout  the  entire  piece,  without  a  pause,  this  long- 
ing melody  clings  like  the  ivy  to  the  oak,  which  without  its  clasping  of  the  mighty  bole  would  trail  its 
crumpled,  straggling  wreaths  upon  the  soil,  in  forlorn  rankness;  but  now,  while  weaving  a  rich  trapping  for 
the  rough  oak-rind,  it  gains  for  itself  a  sure  and  undishevelled  outline  from  the  stalwart  figure  of  the  tree. 
How  brainlessly  has  this  deeply  significant  device  of  Beethoven  been  exploited  by  our  modern  instrumental- 
composers  with  their  eternal  "subsidiary  themes"! — R.  Wagner. 

t  She  danced  and  interpreted  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  December  14,  1908,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five  players  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Strube.     She  danced  these  movements  again  in  the  same  hall,  November  17,  1909. 
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pretation  of  the  seventh  symphony,  though  in  a  iess  degree,  perhaps, 
because  that  interpretation  is  sufficiently  vague  to  leave  the  imagina- 
tion free;  but  it  does  disturb  perfect  appreciation  of  the  music  which 
is  here  sufficient  unto  itself. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  great  beauty,  exquisite  grace  and  elo- 
quent expressiveness  in  Miss  Duncan's  art.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  her 
claim  that  she  is  reviving  an  art  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
two  millenniums  ago,  but  one  possessed  of  artistic  sensibilities  cannot 
see  her  without  feeling  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  fired  the  mind  of 
Charles  Kingsley  at  the  mere  imagining  of  what  the  ancient  dance  was 
— 'in  which  every  motion  was  a  word,  and  rest  as  eloquent  as  motion; 
in  which  every  attitude  was  a  fresh  motion  for  a  sculptor  of  the  purest 
school,  and  the  highest  physical  activity  was  manifested,  not,  as  in 
coarse  pantomime,  in  fantastic  bounds  and  unnatural  distortions,  but 
in  perpetual,  delicate  modulations  of  a  stately  and  self -sustained  grace.' 
We  can  scarcely  think  of  a  happier  description  than  this  of  Miss  Dun- 
can's art.  When  applied  to  so  extended  a  work  as  a  symphony,  how- 
ever, it  necessarily  loses  consistency,  becomes  diffuse.  Her  notion  of 
Beethoven's  instrumental  poem  seems  to  be  something  like  that  of 
Professor  Ludwig  Bischoff,  one  of  the  early  antagonists  of  Wagner,  and 
the  one  to  whom  we  owe  the  phrase  'music  of  the  future.'  In  a  pro- 
gramme written  more  than  a  generation  ago  he  treated  the  work  very 
happily  as  a  sequel  to  the  '  Pastoral '  symphony,  conjuring  up  pictures  of 
the  autumnal  merrymakings  of  the  gleaners  and  vine-dressers,  the  ten- 
der melancholy  of  a  lovelorn  youth  (here,  in  the  allegretto,  is  where  Miss 
Duncan  entered  the  wordless  play  yesterday) ,  the  pious  canticle  of  joy 
and  gratitude  for  Nature's  loveliness  and  Nature's  gifts,  and  the  final 
outburst  when  '  Joy  beckons  again  and  the  dance  melodies  float  out  upon 
the  air  and  none  stands  idle;  the  ground  trembles,  joyous  shouts  sound 
through  the  merry  din  and  old  and  young  are  borne  off  in  the  mazes.' 
All  this  is  fanciful,  of  course,  but  Miss  Duncan  made  it  seem  very  real 
and  natural.  Her  finale  was  a  classic  bacchanale  in  which  there  floated 
past  the  vision  scores  of  the  pictures  with  which  ancient  art  has  made 
us  familiar,  their  beauty  enhanced  by  the  exquisitely  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  the  dancer's  body.  No  doubt  there  were  many  who  went 
to  yesterday's  exhibition  filled  merely  with  curiosity;  if  so,  they  surely 
remained  to  wonder  and  admire. " 
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Mr.  Mischa  Hlman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  as  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played  by 
ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously  played 
to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to  Odessa 
and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School  of  that 
city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in  1903  Leo- 
pold Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  con- 
certs in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and 
mature  violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His 
first  recital  in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.   21. 

Sdouard  Lai,o 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Kspagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  part  of   this  concerto  symphony  is  scored   for    one 

*  Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 


The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage -work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.     The  second 
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theme,  announced  by  the  jsolo  instrument,  is  more  florid.     The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the 
saltarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with 
figures  from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and 
with  one  or  two  subsidiary  themes,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
movement. 


Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  "Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecoeur,  who  took  the  second 
prix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programmes  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Loisa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys  " 
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(1888).  His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
beard  and  moustache,  "which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diplomat."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music - 
drama.  His  temperament  was  French ;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 


Lalo's  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.  His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
and  the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 
1859. 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  ms 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norvegienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  wTas  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  "Romance-Serenade"  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portf oho  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  sonata 
(1872);    Allegro  for   pianoforte   and   'cello    (1859);    Pianoforte  Trio, 
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No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (1889);  music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
(1891);  Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);  Sonata  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
"Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 
have  been  sung  in  concert. 


This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  by  Charles  M.  Loeffler,  November  12,  1887.  It  has  been 
played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  March  13,  1897,  March  10,  1900,  March  12,  1904. 


* 


Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied:  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  '  Giselle '  *  for  you  ? ' ' 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier.  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and  Lalo  set  music 

*  ''Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Theophile  Gautier  and  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  28,  1841,  with  Carlotta  Grisi  as 
chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success,  and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France 
until  the  appearance  of  Delibes'  "Coppelia"  (1870)  and  "Sylvia"  (1876).  The  Russian  Imperial  Ballet, 
headed  by  Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkin,  revived  it  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  December  31,  1910. 
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to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Philipot  (1824-97)  for  his 
"  Le  Magnifique,"  an  opera-comique  in  one  act  which  was  not  performed 
until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was  judged  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing  "  Fiesque  "  at  the  Opera,  but 
Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  Just  as  the  opera  was 
about  to  be  performed  at  the  Monnaie,  the  director,  Vachot,  died. 
Lalo  published  the  score;  fragments  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in 
Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an  intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Odeon, 
May  4,  1873.  Pages  of  this  opera  were  afterward  used  by  Lalo  in  his 
pantomime  music  for  "  Neron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891). 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not 
seriously  injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally 
designed  for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that  had 
already  been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician :  "  He  would 
even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found,  by  an  ingenious 
protest  against  the  unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an  old  work  of  genuine 
merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  making  his  music  known  'to 
those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  it."  (The  first  over- 
ture to  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one  played  in  1876,  and  afterward 
rewritten,  was  originally  intended  for  an  opera  planned  before  "  Fiesque," 
but  never  published.)  Lalo  also  used  pages  of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  produced  by  Lamoureux,  February  13,  1887;  the 
introduction,  to  the  first  movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte 
before  the  third  act;  the  scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  an  an 
episode  is  the  ensemble,  "Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  Leonore, 
Verrina,  and  chorus;  the  theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie, 
"Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!"  in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement 
in  his  Aubade  for  ten  instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque"; 
but  the  best  pages  of  "Fiesque "  were  used  in  the  opera,  "La  Jacquerie," 
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to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera 
or  oratorio  for  another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference, 
as  when  he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon,  entitled 
"  Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "  Yvan  le  Terrible  " ;  *  and  the  romance  of  Micaela 
in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for  an  opera 
"Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.f  Lalo  was  given  to  quoting 
from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love  to  Rozenn 
in  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad  phrase  from 
the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  russe"  (1881)  is  given  to  the  brass 
after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

I  mentioned  in  the  Programme  Book  of  November  23  the  little  time 
given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet,  "Namouna";  how  he 
worked  on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
and  how  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was 
nearly  completed,  and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
orchestrate  the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who 
saw  a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  question 
of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself,"  when  the  dancer 
Merante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out,  on  the  ground 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that  Gounod  had  read  or,  rather, 
gung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was  never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other 
operas. 

t  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "Guzla  de  l'fimir,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La  Coupe  du  Roi  du  ThuleV' 
He  had  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal,"  and  he  worked  some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of 
"Griselidis,"  which  he  began  in  1871,  and  of  "Le  Cid"  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas 
in  hieroglyphics  which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "Carmen"  he  was  busied  es- 
pecially with  "Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  Leon  Halevy's  "Les  Templiers." 
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that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by  him. 
There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Mme. 
Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it.  "Namouna"  was 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli  injured  a  foot,  and  the 
performance  was  postponed.  There  were  then  cruel  rumors  to  the 
effect. that  the  music  had  been  found  inadequate.  Meanwhile  friends 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the  production  of  "Francoise  de 
Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that,  if  Mme.  San- 
galli were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss  Rosita  Mauri  would  replace  her. 
This  was  in  1882.  She,  hearing  this,  answered  her  informant:  "I 
shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  I  shall 
dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be  dead!"  She  did  not  die:  she  danced 
Namouna  on  the  day  she  named. 

After  "LeRoi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte* concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889)  and 
the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  "La  Jacquerie," 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Merimee's  historical  drama*  except 
the  title  and  the  scene  of* action.  Lalo  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 
and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of  this  opera,  which  was 
completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard  and  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  performance  at  Aix-les-Bains  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
December  23,  1895,  with  Miss  Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  Jerome,  Bouvet, 
Hermann-Devries,  Dufour,  and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss 
Loventz,  Jerome,  Bouvet,  Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The 
music  of  Lalo  made  little  effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He    did  not  finish    his  last  opera.     His   death    during    the  commo- 
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tion  excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid  tribute 
to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  (See  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "I,a  Musique  Frangaise  Mo- 
derne,"  Paris,  1897,  and  that  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux 
Profils  de  Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 


ENTR'ACTE. 


LISZT. 

(From  the  New  York  Sun,  August  14,  19 10.) 

The  future  bibliographer  of  Liszt  literature  has  a  heavy  task  in  store 
for  him,  for  books  about  the  great  Hungarian  composer  are  multiplying 
apace.  ^  Liszt  the  dazzling  virtuoso  has  long  been  a  theme,  with  varia- 
tions, and  is,  we  suspect,  a  theme  nearly  exhausted;  but  Liszt  as  tone 
poet,  Liszt  as  song  writer,  as  composer  for  the  pianoforte,  as  litterateur, 
the  man,  the  wickedest  of  Don  Juans,  the  ecclesiastic, — these  and  a 
dozen  other  studies  of  the  most  Protean  musician  of  the  last  century 
have  been  appearing  ever  since  the  publication  of  Lina  Ramann's  vast 
and  sentimental  biography.  Instead  of  there  being  a  lack  of  material 
for  a  new  book,  there  is  an  embarrassment,  not  always  of  riches,  from 
industrious  pens,  though  few  are  of  value.  The  Liszt  pupils  have  had 
their  say,  and  their  pupils  are  beginning  to  intone  the  psalmody  of 
uncritical  praise.  Liszt  the  romantic,  magnificent,  magnanimous,  su- 
pernal, is  set  to  the  same  old  harmonies,  until  the  reader,  tired  of  the 
gabble  and  gush,  longs  for  a  biographer  who  will  riddle  the  various 
legends,  and  once  for  all  prove  that  Liszt  was  not  perfection,  even  if  | 
he  was  the  fascinating  Admirable  Crichton  of  his  times. 

Yet,  and  the  fact  sets  us  wondering  over  the  mutability  of  fame,  the  I 
Liszt  propaganda  is  not  flourishing.     A  well-known  pupil  and  admirer | 
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of  the  master  in  Berlin  assured  us  that  Liszt  is  heard  in  all  the  concerts 
in  Germany,  but  the  public  is  lukewarm.  Richard  Strauss  is  more 
eagerly  listened  to.  Liszt's  familiar  remark,  "I  can  wait,"  provoked 
from  the  authority  above  mentioned  the  answer,  "Perhaps  he  has 
waited  too  long."  We  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  this  dictum.  Liszt 
once  had  musical  and  unmusical  Europe  at  his  feet.  His  success  was 
called  comet-like,  probably  because  he  was  born  in  the  comet  year  1811, 
also  because  his  hair  was  long  and  his  technique  transcendental' y  brill- 
iant. His  critical  compositions  were  received  with  less  approval. 
That  such  an  artist  of  the  keyboard  could  be  also  a  successor  to 
Beethoven  was  an  idea  mocked  at  by  the  conservative  Leipsic  school. 
Besides,  he  came  in  such  a  questionable  guise  as  a  Symphoniker.  A 
piano  concerto  with  a  triangle  in  the  score  (the  E-flat) ,  compositions  for 
full  orchestra  which  were  called  symphonic  poems,  lyrics  without  a 
tune,  that  pretended  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  words ;  finally,  church 
music,  solemn  masses  through  which  stalked  the  apparition  of  the 
haughty  Magyar  chieftain,  accompanied  by  echoes  of  the  gypsies  of 
the  putzta  (the  Graner  mass) , — no,  it  was  too  much  for  ears  attuned  to 
the  suave,  melodious  Mendelssohn.  Indeed,  the  entire  Neo-German 
school  was  too  exotic  for  Germany.  Berlioz,  a  half- mad  Frenchman; 
Richard  Wagner,  a  crazy  revolutionist  a  fugitive  from  Saxony;  and 
the  Hungarian  Liszt,  half  French,  wholly  diabolic, — of  such  were  the 
uncanny  ingredients  of  the  new  music.  And  then  were  there  not  Liszt 
and  his  Princess  Wittgenstein  at  Weimar,  and  the  crew  of  pupils, 
courtiers,  and  Bohemians  who  collected  at  the  Altenberg  ?  Decidedly, 
these  people  would  never  do,  even  though  patronized  by  royalty.- 
George  Eliot  and  her  man  Friday,  proper  British  persons,  were  shocked 
when  they  visited  Weimar. 

Liszt  survived  it  all  and  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
[Ferdinand  Hiller,  Joseph  Joachim,  the  Schumanns,  later  Brahms  and 
Hanslick,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  greater  works  played,  understood, 
I  and  applauded.     In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
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Tonkiinstlerverein,  founded  by  Liszt,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  Weimar 
next  June,  a  week  after  Whitsuntide.  All  musical  Europe  will  assemble 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  composer,  whose  one  hundredth  birth  anni- 
versary occurs  the  following  October  22  (1911).  Looking  backward  in 
an  impartial  manner,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Liszt  compositions  have 

suffered  from  the  proverbial  neglect  of  genius.  A  Liszt  orchestral  num- 
ber, if  not  imperative,  is  a  matter  of  course  at  most  symphony  concerts. 

The  piano  music  is  done  to  death,  especially  the  Hungarian  Rhapsodies. 

Liszt  has  been  ranged ;  the  indebtedness  of  modern  music  to  his  pioneer 

efforts  has  been  duly  credited.  We  know  that  the  "Faust"  and  "Dante  " 
symphonies  (which  might  have  been  called  symphonic  poems)  are  fore- 
runners not  only  of  much  of  Wagner,  but  of  the  later  group  from  Saint- 
Saens  to  Richard  Strauss.  Why,  then,  the  inevitable  wail  from  the 
Lisztians  that  the  Liszt  music  is  not  heard?  "  Christus"  and  the  other 
oratorios  and  the  masses  might  be  heard  oftener,  and  there  are  many 
of  the  churchly  compositions  yet  unsung  that  would  make  some  critics 
sit  up.  No,  we  are  lovers  of  Liszt,  but  the  martyrdom  motive  has  been 
sounded  too  often.  In  a  double  sense  a  reaction  is  bound  to  come. 
The  true  Liszt  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  clouds  of  legend,  and 
Liszt  the  composer  will  be  definitely  placed.  A  little  disappointment 
will  result  in  both  camps, — the  camp  of  the  ultra-Liszt  worshippers, 
which  sets  him  in  line  with  Beethoven  and  above  Wagner,  and  the  camp 
of  the  anti-Lisztians,  which  refuses  him  even  the  credit  of  having  writ- 
ten a  bar  of  original  music.  How  Wagner  would  have  rapped  the 
knuckles  of  these  latter!  How  he  would  have  told  them  what  he  so 
often  wrote  to  Liszt:  "Ich  bezeichne  dich  als  Schopfer  meiner  jetzigen 
Stellung.  Wenn  ich  komponiere  und  instrumentiere — denke  ich  immer 
nur  an  dich  .  .  .  deine  drei  letzten  Partituren  sollen  mich  wieder  zum 
.Musiker  weihen  fur  den  Beginn  meines  zweiten  Aktes  ['Siegfried'],  den 
dies  Studium  einleiten  soil."  ' 

Did  Wagner  mean  it  all?  Yes,  he  couldn't  deny  what  is  simply 
matter  of  dates.  Liszt  preceded  Wagner.  Otherwise  how  explain  that 
yawning  chasm  between  "Lohengrin"  and  "Tristan"?  Liszt,  an  origi- 
nal stylist  and  a  profounder  musical  thinker  than  Berlioz,  had  inter- 
vened. Nevertheless,  Liszt  learned  much  from  Berlioz,  and  it  is  quite 
beside  the  mark  to  question  the  greater  power  of  Wagner  over  both 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Hungarian.  Wagner,  like  the  Roman  con- 
querors, annexed  many  provinces  and  made  them  his  own.  Let  us 
drop  these  futile  comparisons.  Liszt  was  as  supreme  in  his  domain  as 
Wagner 'in  his;  only  the  German  had  the  more  popular  domain.  His 
culture  was  intensive,  that  of  Liszt  was  extensive.    The  tragedy  of  it 
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was  that  Liszt  lived  to  hear  himself  denounced  as  an  imitator  of  Wagner ; 
butchered  to  make  a  Bayreuth  holiday.  The  day  after  his  death  in 
1886,  the  news  went  abroad  in  Bayreuth  that  the  "father-in-law  of 
Wagner"  had  died;  that  his  funeral  might  disturb  the  success  of  the 
current  music  festival!  Liszt,  who  had  begun  his  career  with  a  kiss 
from  Beethoven;  Liszt,  whose  name  was  a  flaring  meteor  in  the  sky  of 
music  when  Wagner  was  starving  in  Paris;  Liszt,  the  path-breaker, 
meeting  the  usual  fate  of  such  a  Moses  who  never  conquered  the  soil 
of  the  promised  land,  the  initiator,  at  the  last  buried  in  foreign  soil 
(he  loathed  Bayreuth  and  the  Wagnerians)  and  known  as  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  man  who  eloped  with  his  daughter  and  had  borrowed  of 
him  everything  from  money  to  musical  ideas.  The  gods  must  dearly 
love  their  sport. 

The  new  books  devoted  to  Liszt,  his  life  and  his  music,  are  by  Julius 
Kapp,  August  Gollerich  (in  German),  Jean  Chantavoine  and  Calvo- 
coressi  (in  French).  The  Ditsons  have  reissued  "Franz  Liszt,"  by 
Raphael  Ledos  de  Beaufort,  full  of  old-fashioned  romance,  the  best 
part  of  the  book  being  the  appendix  reprinted  from  the  Sun  of  last 
summer,  "Franz  Liszt  in  Rome,"  by  Nadine  Helbig  (Princess  Scha- 
bawska).  These  works,  ponderous  in  the  case  of  the  Germans,  repre- 
sent the  vanguard  of  the  literature  that  is  due  the  anniversary  year. 
To  M.  Chantavoine  may  be  awarded  the  merit  of  the  most  symmetri- 
cally told  tale;  however,  he  need  not  have  repeated  Janka  Wohl's 
doubtful  mot  attributed  to  Liszt  apropos  of  priestly  celibacy :  ' '  Gregory 
VII.  was  a  great  philanthrope."  This  reflects  on  Madame  the  Princess 
Wittgenstein,  and  Liszt,  most  chivalric  of  men,  would  never  have  said 
anything  that  might  present  her  in  the  light  of  pursuing  him  with 
matrimonial  designs.  That  she  did  is  not  to  be  denied.  Dr.  Kapp's 
volume,  "Franz  Liszt,"  is  often  severe  on  his  hero.  Is  any  man  ever 
a  hero  to  his  biographer?  He  does  not  glorify  his  subject,  and  for  the 
amiable  weakness  Liszt  displayed  for  princesses  and  other  noble  dames 
Dr.  Kapp  is  sharp  in  his  commentary.  The  compositions  are  fairly 
judged,  neither  in  the  superlative  key  nor  condescendingly  as  of  mere 
historic  interest.  There  are  over  1,300,  of  which  about  400  are  original. 
Liszt  wrote  too  much,  although  he  was  a  better  self-critic  than  was 
Rubinstein.  New  details  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Schumanns  are  given. 
The  gifted  pair  do  not  emerge  exactly  in  an  agreeable  light.  Liszt  it 
was  who  first  made  the  piano  music  of  Robert  Schumann  known. 
Clara  Schumann,  with  the  true  Wieck  provinciality,  was  jealous  of 
Liszt's  influence  over  Robert.  Then  came  the  disturbing  spectre  of 
Wagner,  and  Schumann  could  not  forgive  Liszt  for  helping  the  music 
of  the  future  to  a  hearing  at  Weimar.  The  rift  widened.  Liszt  made 
a  joke  of  it,  but  he  was  hurt  by  Schumann's  ingratitude.     Alas!    he 
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was  to  be  later  hurt  by  Wagner,  by  Joachim,  by  Brahms.  He  dedicated 
his  B  minor  sonata  to  Schumann,  and  Schumann  dedicated  to  him  his 
noble  fantasie  in  C.  After  Schumann's  death  his  widow  brought  out 
an  edition  of  this  fantasie  with  the  dedication  omitted.  The  old- 
fashioned  lady  never  forgot  nor  forgave. 

We  consider  the  Kapp  biography  both  solid  and  dull.  The  Gol- 
lerich  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  chain  of  anecdotes  in  which  the  author 
is  a  prominent  figure.  Herr  Kapp  in  a  foot-note  attacks  Herr  Gollerich, 
denying  that  he  was  much  with  Liszt.  How  these  Liszt  pupils  love 
each  other !  Joseffy ,  who  was  with  the  master  two  summers  at  Weimar, 
though  he  never  relinquished  ,his  proud  title  of  Tausig  scholar,  when 
the  younger  brilliant  stars  Rosenthal,  first  a  Joseffy  pupil,  Sauer,  and 
others  cynically  twitted  him  about  the  admiration  of  Liszt's  playing, — 
then  over  seventy,  at  the  time  Rosenthal  was  with  him, — Joseffy 
answered:  "He  was  the  unique  pianist."  " But  you  were  very  young 
when  you  heard  him"  (1869),  they  retorted.  "Yes,  and  Liszt  was 
ten  years  younger  too,"  replied  the  witty  Joseffy. 

Gollerich  relates  the  story  of  the  American  girl  who  threw  stones  at 
the  window  of  the  Hoffgartnerei,  Listz's  residence  in  Weimar,  and  when 
the  master  appeared  above  she  called  out,  "I've  come  all  the  way  from 
America  to  hear  you  play."  "Come  up,"  said  the  aged  magician,  who 
recalled  Merlin  in  appearance,  "I'll  play  for  you."  He  did,  much  to 
the  scandal  of  the  Liszt  pupils  assembled  for  daily  worship.  The 
anecdotes  of  Tausig,  and  the  stolen  score  of  the  "Faust"  symphony 
(Liszt  generously  stated  that  the  score  was  overlooked),  and  of  the 
impassioned  Olga  Janina,  who  tried  to  kill  the  pianist,  and,  failing, 
wrote  two  insulting  books  about  him,  are  set  forth  in  the  Gollerich 
book.     The  Liszt  literature  needs  much  sifting. 

The  darling  of  the  gods,  fortune  fairly  pursuing  him  from  cradle  to 
grave,  the  existence  of  this  genius  was  far  from  happy.  His  closing 
years  were  melancholy.  The  centre  of  the  new  musical  life  and  be- 
loved by  all,  he  was  a  lonely,  homeless,  disappointed  man.  His  daugh- 
ter Cosima,  a  dweller  among  memories  only,  said  her  husband's  music, 
the  music  of  her  father,  did  not  exist  for  her.  Weimar  had  been  swal- 
lowed by  Bayreuth,  and  the  crowning  sorrow  for  Liszt  lovers  is  the 
tomb  of  Liszt  in  Bayreuth.  It  should  be  in  his  beloved  Weimar.  He 
died  uttering  the  word  "Tristan."  He  lies  in  the  shadow  of  his  dear 
friend  Wagner,  he,  the  "father-in-law  of  Wagner."  Pascal  was  right. 
No  matter  the  comedy,  the  end  of  life  is  always  tragic.  Perhaps,  if  the 
tragedy  had  come  to  Franz  Liszt  earlier,  he  might  have  profited  by  the 
uses  of  adversity,  as  did  Richard  Wagner,  and  thus  achieved  the  very 
stars. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music.     Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 

25th  year  began  October  3,  1910 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN       -        Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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"Tangier:  A  Night  in  a  Moorish  Cafis,"  from'  "Moorish  Rhap- 
sody"   Engelbkrt  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg-on-the-Rhine,  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

From  1885  to  1887  Humperdinck  taught  at  the  Conservatory  in  Barce- 
lona. This  sojourn,  with  excursions  through  Southern  Spain  and  to 
the  North  African  coast,  inspired  in  after-years  the  "Moorish  Rhapsody." 

The  first  two  movements,  "Tarifa:  Elegy  at  Sunset"  and  "Tangier: 
A  Night  in  a  Moorish  Cafe,"  were  written  for  the  Leeds  (England) 
Festival,  and  they  were  performed  there,  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  October  jj  1898.  These  movements  were  played  at  Heidel- 
berg in  November  of  that  year.  Humperdinck  added  the  third  move- 
ment, "Tetuan,"  and  the  rhapsody  was  first  played  in  its  complete 
form  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  February  17,  1899.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  28,  1899,  when  the  three  movements  were  played.  The  first 
two  movements  were  played  at  one  of  this  orchestra's  concerts  on  May 
3,  1902. 

Three  poems  by  Gustav  Humperdinck  are  published  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
the  full  score.     The  second  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows: — 


II.     Tangier. 

Hark !  the  strings  resound !  From  the  coffee-house  over  there,  strange  and  hollow 
music  comes  to  the  ear.  Step  in !  yet  do  not  in  the  crowded  room  complain  of  the 
fumes  arising  from  hot  drinks  and  opium.  Dusky  men  squat  on  the  floor,  look  up 
hastily  under  their  red  fezes,  then  sink  back  into  wishless  dreams  and  forgetfulness. 


MEHLIN  &  SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  "Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 


O        1  C      \/[     LI*       8.C         e  WAREROOMSj  27  Union  Square 

T  dill  VJ.   lVieniin  <X  OOnS     (Broadway,  near  16th  Street),  New  York 
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TELEPHONE    TO     NUMBER    3900  BACK    BAY    OR    WRITE    TO    LAUNDRY 
DEPARTMENT  286  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

THE    RAPIDLY    INCREASING    BUSINESS 
IN  OUR  LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 

IS  SIGNIFICANT  AND  PROVES  THAT  OUR  PATRONS  ARE  SATIS- 
FIED AND  TELLING  THAT  FACT  TO  OTHERS 


LEWANDOS 

New  York  Shop 
557  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Telephone  2926  38th  Street     , 
BOSTON   SHOPS 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street 

Philadelphia  Washington  Albany  Rochester  Hartford  New  Haven 
Bridgeport  Worcester  Springfield  Providence  Newport  Salem 
Lynn  Cambridge  South  Boston  Roxbury  Watertown 

BUNDLES  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 

Full    information  by  Correspondence  for  Bundles  by  Mail  or  Express 

"YOU  CAN  RELY   ON  LEWANDOS" 
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FOURTH  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Friday  Evening,  February  24 


AT  8.*5 


SOLOIST 
FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 
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Is  the  heroic  spirit  of  former  days  wholly  asleep?  Wait  a  moment;  again  the  strings 
resound.  Do  you  see  the  gray  singer  with  dark  and  glowing  eyes?  He  strikes  the 
strings  and  fans  in  Moorish  hearts  the  never-extinguished  flame. 

He  sings  the  hero  songs  of  Seville  and  Grenada,  and  with  mad  enthusiasm  the 
hearers  break  out  in  chorus :   "O  Seville!     O  Grenada!" 

See  how  the  faces  blaze  when  arise  in  the  memory  the  lost  paradises,  the  superb 
and  splendid  palaces,  the  delectable  pleasure  gardens  of  love. 

Then  sound  in  the  ears  of  all  as  from  splashing  fountains  the  fanfares  of  victory 
and  the  shouting  at  the  tournaments.     O  Seville!     O  Grenada! 

The  song  dies  away.  As  in  a  dream  there  is  a  faint  babbling  of  the  chorus.  The 
magic  spell  of  opium  holds  the  enraptured.  And  now  the  candle  flickers  and  dies 
in  the  dull  closeness.     Through  the  window  glitters  the  sun's  first  ray. 

*    * 

Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 
to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
Royal  Music  School;  in  1878  or  1879  he  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona 
Conservatory  (1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in 
1890  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
In  1896  he  received  the  title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 

He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege*  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  "  Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel"  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  "Konigskinder" 
(1897);  to  the  fairy-tale,  ' '  Die  sieben  Geislein  "(1897);  ' '  Dornroschen '  ■ 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen"  (Berlin,  1905);  inci- 
dental music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"  (1896);  Symphony  in  C; 
Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody"  (1898),  for  orches- 
tra;   "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall";    "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"; 


Miss  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  RUST'S  ,9th  Year 

FROEBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CUSSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not. 

BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  orchestra's 

PROGRAMME   BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("  musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day,  " — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York  Sun) 
May  be  obtained  by  addressing 


Price  $3.00 


C.  A.  ELLIS 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


Finest  Repairing 


VICTORS. 
FLECHTEH 

23  Union  Square 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone 
Stuyvesant320o 


Representative 
dealer  in  high -class 
violins,  bows,  Ital- 
ian strings,  etc. 

Prices  Moderate 
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Special  Announcement  for  New  York 


HOLM 


?$$> 


MAGNIFICENTLY  ILLUSTRATED 
COLORED  VIEWS  AND  MOTION  PICTURES 

THREE  COURSES  EXACTLY   ALIKE 

COURSE  A,  8.30  P.M. 

Carnegie  Mail,  5  Sunday  Eves. 

COURSE  B,  3.00  P.M. 

Lyoeum  Theatre,  S  Monday  Mats. 


COURSE  C,  3.00  P.M. 


um 


THE  TRAVELOGUES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ORDER : 


Munich  iCna 
Passion  Play,  1910 

OBERAMMERGAU 

Rehaei  Bohemia 
j<Sneys  In  Germany 
Two  Ways  ifiwSd 


CARNEGIE,  Sun.  Eve.,  Jan.  15,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Mon.  Mat.,  Jan.  16,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,    Tues.  Mat,  Jan.  17,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sun.  Eve.,  Jan.  22,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Mon.  Mat.,  Jan.  23,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,     Tues.  Mat.,  Jan.  24,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sun.  Eve.,  Jan.  29,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Mon.  Mat.,  Jan.  30,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,    Tues.  Mat,  Jan.  31,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sun.  Eve.,  Feb.  5,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Mon.  Mat.,  Feb.  6,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,    Tues.  Mat,  Feb.    7,  at  3.00 

CARNEGIE,  Sun.  Eve.,  Feb.  12,  at  8.30 
LYCEUM,  Mon.  Mat.,  Feb.  13,  at  3.00 
LYCEUM,    Tues.  Mat.,  Feb.  14,  at  3.00 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  4,  at  the  box 
offices  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  respectively,   and  closes 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  11. 
COURSE       l  CARNEGIE  HALL,  Sunday  Evening  Course,  $5.00,  $4.00,  and  $3.00. 

TICKETS: )  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  Matinee  Courses,  $5.00  and  $4.00. 
qtm^tt?  TTrT^rc:.  j  CARNEGIE  HALL,  $1.50,  $1,  and  75c.  I  On  Sale  Friday, 
bWNUi^  iiuiu^lto.  j  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  $1.50  and  $1  \     January  13 

UNRESERVED  SEATS,  50c,  on  sale  on  days  of  each  Travelogue. 
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"Biibchens  Weihnachtstraum,"  melodrama;  "Das  Wunder,"  text  by 
Rainer  Simons,  composed  for  the  Kaiser- Jubilaums,  Stadt- theater, 
Vienna  (1905);  "Zwei  Vogellieder"  (1905);  stage  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice"  (a 
"Shakespeare"  Suite  of  six  movements  from  this  music  has  been  per- 
formed in  Berlin);  stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "Twelfth  Night";  songs,  etc.  A  suite,  "Tonbilder  aus  Dornro- 
schen,"  was  played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr. 
Nikisch,  January  12,  ^903. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December 
9,  1905. 

These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston: — 

Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896;  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter;  Mary  Linck,  Gertrude; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman) .  There  was  a  comparatively  small  orchestra, 
and  there  had  been  little  time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  said  that  the  score 
used  was  one  condensed  by  the  composer. 

The  opera  in  German  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  April  6,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Gertrude, 
Miss  Weed;  Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the  Witch, 
Mme.  Jacoby;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran;  the  Dewman,  Miss 
Shearman. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  January  15,  19 10.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
singers  were  Mr.  Muhlmann  and  Mmes.  Wickham,  Mattfeld  (Hansel), 
Alten  (Gretel),  Meitschik,  Snelling,  Sparkes. 

The  Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  was  performed  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Boston  Woman's  Orchestra,  Arthur  Thayer  con- 
ductor, April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  a  complete  orchestra.  The  over- 
ture was  played  at  a  Melba  concert  in  Music  Hall,  November  7,  1895 
(Landon  Ronald  conductor);  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  23,  1897  (Emil  Paur  conductor);    at  a  Jordan 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston  I 
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Hall  Orchestra  concert,  January  31,1 907  (Wallace  Goodrich  conductor) ; 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  24,  19 10.  - 

Other  compositions  of  Humperdinck  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston: — 

Humoreske,  November  12,  1892,  December  16,  1905. 

"  Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Dream  Pantomime,  November  2,  1895. 

"  Konigskinder " :  Introduction  to  Act  II.,  December  26,  1896; 
Introduction  to  Act  III.,  December  26,  1896,  December  16,  1905. 

Overture  to  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  December  21,  1907. 


* 


1 '  The  Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar ' '  was  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
January  13,  1898  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto;   J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 

NEW   YORK 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG 


TEACHER  OF   SINGING 
801-802  Carnegie  Hall 

NEW  YORK 


FRANK  J.  BENEDICT 

503  Carnegie  Hall 


VOICE  CULTURE 

Send  for 

"Musical    Possibilities     of  the    Average 
Voice,"  20c. 

"How  Beautiful  Voices  are  Made,"    10c. 

Prospectus,   10c. 


ARTHUR  D.  WOODRDFF 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

5  West  38th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York 
M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 


SUMMER    COURSE 

GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

QPPOBTUJWT  FOI  IEACBEBS  AND  SCUMS  STUDENTS 

Music  Season  in   London  and  Paris.     Return  vU 

Mediterranean  route.    Catalog. 

Telephone,  Riverside  6836 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Est  ell  e  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Lugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


FRANKLIN  RIKER 

TENOR 


CONCERTS  and  ORATORIO 
INSTRUCTION 

Studios,  Room  705-6,  Carnegie  Hall 

(Residence)  West  86th  Street  Studios 

257  West  86th  Street 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


PADL  SAYAGE 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


Studios 
803-4  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 

RUTH  SAVAGE,  Assistant 
Coaching       Accompanying 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 

Pianoforte  Instruction 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Lescbetizky  Method 
Studio,  Carnerfle  Hall  New  York  City 


EUGENE   HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDINQ 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management.  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1  West  34th  Street.  New  York 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

«     Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Mnnrfer 
Stndio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Mdnss  all  eommoilcitloas  to  ALTAR  GLOVER  SALMON.  Canieti  Hall,  daw  Tart  Cltf 
Pirniaiit  stadia  address.  Caratila  Hill.  N.Y.        Bastaa.  Mass.  (Baatlaetaa  Claakars  >.  Taisdaisj 


PAUL 


WILLIAM         ALDE  N 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE    LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT] 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  10 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     •     BO! 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       .      .       BROOKLYN 

Thirtieth  Season,  J9KM9J1 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


fJnujramm?  of  % 
FOURTH   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24 
AT  8.J5 


COPYRIGHT,  1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
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WM.  L.  WHITNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS 
246  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

PORTLAND 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING 

CONGRESS  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 

134  CARNEGIE  HALL 

CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

8  SPRING  STREET 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A., 

Conc&rUmaster. 
Noack,  S. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H, 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  0. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Fabrizio,  C. 
Griinberg,  M. 


Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Violas. 

Heindl,  H.  Rennert*  B.  Kolster,  A. 

Hoyer,  H.  Kluge,  M.  Forster,  E. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


VanWynbergen,  C 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Belinski,  M. 
Hadley,  A. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani, 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Contra-Bassoons. 

Helleberg,  J. 

M os bach,  J. 

Trombones.  Tuba. 

Hampe,  C  Lorenz,  0. 

Mausebach,  A. 
Ken  field,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Percussion. 
Rettberg,  A.  Senia,  T. 

Zahn,  F.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

Th<s  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  \o  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Hardman,  Peck  &  Company 

Established  1842 
138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Store    .     524  Fulton  Street 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      -        -        -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Brooklyn 


itoatmt  i^ptjrfjmtg  ©rrfjratra 

Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 


I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace. 


Liszt 


Saint-Saens     . 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in 
E-flat  major,  No.  1 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
Op.  31  ("Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel") 


Saint-Saens 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "Danse  Macabre,"  after 
a  poem  by  Henri  Cazalis,  Op.  40 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 


Checkering  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


Hi 


Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co., 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  prove  your  piano  and  I 
have  become  very  enthusiastic. 

The  sweetness  of  its  tone  transports  the  soul  and 
makes  one  dream  of  strange  worlds  where  dwell  the  spirits 
elect. 

It  is  incomparable  in  strength  and  roundness,  and  I 
attest  to  the  grand  impression  received. 

With  great  respect,  I  salute  you. 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 

Miiano,  June  21,  1910, 

The  abdbe  is  the  opinion  of  Giacomo  Puccini,  the  greatest  Ifb- 
ing  Italian  composer,  on 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  PIANO 

Sig.  Puccini  is  the  composer  of  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"  etc.  His  visit  to  the  United  States 
this  winter  for  the  production  of  his  latest  opera,  *'  The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West,"  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  this  country.  The  KNABE  Piano  is  truly  a  prod- 
uct which  for  nearly  four-score  years  has  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  the  admiration  of  that  great  tribunal  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  "World's  highest  musical  authorities  and  that  of 
the  discerning  public. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street 

Established  1837 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.  10,  bears  the  date  March, 

1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gaye  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  18 17).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 

1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 
phony to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  i86g)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14, 1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  87. 

Grand    Operas   to   be    Performed  this   Season   in 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 


••GIRL    OF   THE    GOLDEN   WEST  ••  By 

G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English          ,  $4.00 

Piano  Score             ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts       .  .35 

•  'MADAM  B UTTERFLY. ••    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts .  3.50 

Piano  Score            ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts       .  .35 

••TOSCA."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .  3-So 

Piano  Score             ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .  .25 


••LA  BOHEME.  ••    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    English  text           .           .  $2.50 

Piano  Score             .           .           .           .  2.06 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .25 

••MANON  LESCAUT."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English            .  3.50 

Piano  Score              ....  3.50 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .3s 

••  GERMANIA."    By  A.  Franchetti 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  text              .           .  5.00 

Piano  Score              ....  3.50 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English      .           .  .3s 


Vocal  Scores  of  the  above  operas  can  be  obtained  in  Italian  and  French  texts 

BOOSEY  fir  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth   Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Supreme  in   Tone  and  Durability 


asjm&l|amttii 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
3J3  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St.),  NEW  YORK 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 
the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  On  January  11,  1 851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Kisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lachner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  |ind  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper- table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  might  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis: — 

"  Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 


G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

Op  46. 

The  Morning  of  the   Year 

A  Song  Cycle  for  FOUR  SOLO  VOICES 

Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass 

With  Piano  Accompaniment 

Words  Selected  from  Works  of  Modern  Poets 

By  Nelle  Richmond  Eberhart 
Price,  $1.50  net 

NOT  since  Liza  Lehmann's  "Persian  Gar- 
den" has  there  appeared  a  song-cycle  in 
which  unity  of  thought  and  sequence  of 
sentiment  are  so  perfectly  developed  in  text  and 
music  as  in  "The  Morning  of  the  Year." 


Henry  Hadley 

The  Culprit  Fay 

A  Rhapsody  for  Grand  Orchestra 
After  Joseph  Rodman  Drake's  Poem 

Score,  net  $5.00    Parts,  net  S10.00 


Victor  Herbert 
Irish  Rhapsody 

For  Grand  Orchestra 
Score,  net  S4.00    Parts,  net  $7«5Q 
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of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  Range  in  one 
compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"  In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  shall  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony — nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 


JOHN    SEBASTIAN   BACH 

PIANO  COMPOSITIONS 

Edited  by  Dr.  EBENEZER  PROUT 

VOL.  I.    SHORTER  COMPOSITIONS      -     22  Compositions     177  Pages  of  Music 
VOL.  II.    LARGER  COMPOSITIONS  -    -     16  Compositions     188  Pages  of  Music 

Each  volume  contains  explanatory  notes  for  each  Composition,  a  Bibliography,  and  Portrait 

4 'While  some  of  the  pieces  are  for  the  trained  virtuoso 
only,  amateurs  can  play  not  a  few,  especially  the  slow 
ones,  which  contain  more  of  the  essence  of  Bach's 
genius  than  the  others.  Some  of  them  are  almost 
startlingly  modern.  All  of  this  music  is  a  source  of 
endless  delight;  it  never  palls." — The  Nation. 

PRICES 

Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back  ......  $1.50 

In  full  cloth,  gilt 2.50 

Prices  include  transportation.  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  of  all  volumes  in  The  Musicians 
library,  free  on  request. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CHAS.   H.   DITSON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

"Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  which  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  sad- 
dened by  the  impotent  conclusion! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an 
orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete  in- 
dependence in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's  is 
another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.     Let  any  one  observe  how 


MEHLIN  &  SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  " Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 


Paul  G.  Mehlin  &  Sons 


WAREROOMSt  27  Union  Square 
(Broadway*  near  16th  Street).  New  York 
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wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  b>e  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others ;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  the 
second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 
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pumping  is  probably  the  easiest  of  all,  for  it  has  a  metal  motor  of  wonderful 
capacity.    Its  durability  is  also  far  above  the  ordinary. 
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the  pleasure  that  such  an  instrument  should  give  you,  HAVE.  IT  MADE  IN- 
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achievement — $200  and  upward. 
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"The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none 
since  Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in 
extolling  its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many; I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


* 
*  * 


"Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  /car'  Zgoxrjv.  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;  and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.  Our 
interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of 
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truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  long  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  music.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 


* 

*  * 


I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.  Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
ately exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood-wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  B  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
in  the  wood-wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter-theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  third 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.     A  few  introductory  meas- 
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ures  (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings  are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
puntal elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4.  Mr.  Bdmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  "Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  "Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,  the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
ment. Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  opening  is  cer- 
tainly intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapuntally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage-work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood-wind  against  "a  galloping 
rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  and 
the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  E-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.     The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
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Mr.  Apthorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  'Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.  The  rhythm,  too,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss;  but,  no!  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  more.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  bars  for  the  last  movement  only." 


Mr.  Ferruccio  BenvEnuto  Busoni  was  born  on  April  1,  1866, 
at  Empoli,  near  Florence,  Italy.  His  father,  Ferdinando,  was  a  clari- 
net player.  His  mother  was  Anna  Weiss,*  a  pianist,  who  gave  her 
son  his  first  pianoforte  lessons.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  ap- 
peared in  Vienna,  f  He  studied  there  under  Hans  Schmitt  and  under 
Nottebohm,  Habert,  and  Goldmark,  and  at  Graz  under  W.  A.  Remy 
(Dr.  Wilhelm  Mayer),  and  afterward  he  made  his  first  concert  tour  in 

*  Anna  Weiss-Busoni  died  at  Trieste,  October  3,  1909. 

t  For  an  account  of  his  performance  and  of  the  piano  pieces  of  his  own  composition  there  played  by  him 
see  Hanslick's  "  Concerte,  Componisten  und  Virtuosen  1870-1885,"  pp.  185-186  (Berlin,  1886). 
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Italy.  When  he  was  seventeen,  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Ac- 
cademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna  after  due  examination.  The  city 
of  Florence  struck  a  gold  medal  in  his  honor.  In  1886  he  settled  in 
Leipsic  to  compose,  but  he  needed  money,  and  he  accepted  in  1888  the 
position  of  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  where 
he  married.  In  1890  he  won  the  Rubinstein  prize  as  the  best  composer- 
pianist  in  competition,  and  that  year  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1891,  and  made  this  city 
his  dwelling-place  until  the  fall  of  1893,  when  he  moved  to  New  York. 
In  1894  he  went  to  Berlin,  which  is  now  his  home.  In  1907-08  he 
was  the  successor  of  Bmil  Saur  as  the  head  of  the  pianoforte  master 
class  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  At  Berlin  he  has  given  concerts 
to  bring  out  works  of  modern  or  neglected  composers. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  music  to  Gozzi's  "Turandot"; 
concerto  for  pianoforte,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  Op.  39;  pianoforte  Con- 
certstuckt  with  orchestra,  Op.  31  A;  symphonic  poem,  "Pojohlas 
Tochter,"  for  orchestra;  "Nuit  de  Noel";  Berceuse  filegique;  Comedy 
overture;  violin  concerto  in  D,  Op.  35;  two  orchestral  suites  (one  of 
them  the  "  Geharnischte, "  four  ballet  scenes  for  pianoforte,  two  string 
quartets,  two  violin  sonatas);  a  pianoforte  sonata;  pianoforte  pieces, 
among  them  a  set  of  variations  and  fugue  on  Chopin's  prelude  in  C 
minor;  transcriptions  for  pianoforte  of  organ  works  by  Bach,  and  of 
works  by  Beethoven,  Gade,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Schumann ;  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  'cello  and  pianoforte ; 
"The  Four  Seasons"  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra;  and  songs. 
He  has  edited  an  edition  of  Bach's  "Well-tempered  Clavichord"  and  is 
the  author  of  "Entwurf  einer  neuen  Asthetik  der  Tonkunst"  (1907). 
He  has  also  composed  an  opera,  "Die  Brautwahl." 

These -compositions  by  him  have  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

1892,  February   20.     Three   movements    (Gigue,    Gavotte,    Allegro 
-fugato)  from  his  Symphonic  Suite,  Op.  25. 

1893,  April  15.     Symphonic  Tone  Poem  (MS.). 

1894,  January  27.  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  rearranged  as  a  concert 
piece  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  F.  Busoni. 

1905,  November  25.     Comedy  overture,  C  major,  Op.  38. 

1906,  March  31.  "Geharnischte"  Suite,  orchestral  suite  No.  2,  Op. 
34- A. 
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concerlo  in  e-flat  major,  no.  i,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alida  Topp,t  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff ,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.     A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeiischrift  fur  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess'-Duchess.  The  programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  " Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule:  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outre,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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'The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Biilow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  B-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 

of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 

answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 

with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.     The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 

I    answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  Marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.     Rubinstein,  who  happene4  to  be  there,  said  to  her:    "You 
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Tone,  Technique  and  Temperamenl- 


•all  three  for  me/ ' ' 

— Mischa  Ki<man. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  3tou  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 
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are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto  ?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "  Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit— i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolffenbiittel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  I^ord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals ' ' ;  but  should  not  the  word  ' '  manghanghim ' ' 
be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum*  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 


The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies   (October   17,    1885);    Julia 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see  A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i.  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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Riv^-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906);  Olga  Samaroff,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d'Albert  (November  30,  1389),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Riidiger,  December 
20,  1893). 


ENTR'ACTE. 


MUSIC  THROUGH  HYPNOTISM. 

BY  PHILIP   HAIyE. 

A  singular  experiment  was  made  on  the  stage  of  the  OpeYa-Comique, 
Paris,  January  25,  1904.  A  woman,  "Mme.  Magdeleine  G.,"  clothed 
in  a  light  blue  peplum  with  loose  hanging  sleeves,  sat  in  an  arm-chair 
in  a  condition  of  hypnotic  sleep  superinduced  by  the  magnetic  skill  of 
Professor  Magnin. 

A  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  was  played.  The  hypnotic  soon  stood  up 
and  showed  extraordinary  gifts  of  facial  mobility  and  gesture,  to  which 
she  is  a  stranger,  it  is  said,  when  she  is  in  a  natural  state.  "All  her 
gestures,"  said  the  late  Hugues  Imbert,  a  writer  of  high  authority,  "were 
beautiful  and  natural,  and  they  followed  with  remarkable  fidelity  the 
sentiments  of  mystical  ecstasy  and  vehement  passion  expressed  in  the 
first  two  movements  of  Franck's  fine  sonata."  Toward  the  end  of 
the  second  movement  there  are  violin  figures  of  repeated  notes  which 
make  a  superb  crescendo.  The  hypnotic  also  made  a  crescendo,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  imitate  a  tremolo  by  quick  movements  of  her  stretched- 
out  hands.  Whenever  there  was  a  fermata,  or  hold,  in  the  music,  she 
was  quiet  from  head  to  foot. 

A  piano  piece  by  Grieg  in  the  movement  of  a  dance  was  played. 
There  was  a  total  change  in  the  hypnotic's  mood.  She  followed  with 
a  rare  grace  the  music,  and  she  reminded  the  spectators  of  I,oie  Fuller, 
"but  a  Loie  not  of  this  world,  more  mysterious." 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israeli. 
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Joseph  Hollmann,  the  'cellist,  played  the  well-known  air  of  Bach. 
Mme.  Magdeleine  G.  knelt  devoutly  near  him,  listening,  "as  though  the 
song  came  from  heaven."  Miss  Cesbron  and  Miss  Garden  sang,  and 
their  vocal  sentiments  were  reproduced  in  gesture  with  astonishing 
faithfulness.  Mr.  Chapuis  improvised  on  the  piano.  The  hypnotic 
anticipated  the  music,  her  gestures  often  preceded  the  quick  changes 
of  rhythm  or  tempo.  Mr.  Bremont  recited  an  unfamiliar  poem  by 
Louis  Bouilhet,  the  friend  of  Flaubert.  The  hypnotic's  translation 
into  gesture  was  so  strikingly  literal  that  the  play-actor  was  disturbed, 
and  exclaimed  after  the  experiments  were  over:  "She  has  superb  and 
true  gestures  that  are  wholly  new  to  me.  Here  is  something  unex- 
plored." 

"But  it  was  especially  in  Siegfried's  'Funeral  March,'  Schubert's 
1  Erl  King,'  and  Chopin's  'Funeral  March'  that  her  art  rose  to  supreme 
heights.  What  a  marvellous  attitude  when  the  Sword  motive  sounds 
proudly!  What  a  fall  of  the  overthrown,  what  an  arm  "extended 
toward  heaven!  What  largeness  in  her  grief!  One  could  not  help 
fancying  how  this  woman  with  her  mimetic  talent  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful Kundry.  She  was  terrifying  in  the  'Erl  King'  and  in  Chopin's 
'Funeral  March.'" 

There  were  doubting  Thomases  in  Paris  who  were  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  Mme.  Magdeleine  G.  was  wholly  under  hypnotic  influence 
when  she  performed  these  miracles.  Her  admirers  waived  the  doubt 
aside  as  one  that  belongs  to  science  rather  than  art.  "Whether  she 
be  awake  or  asleep,  conscious  or  unconscious,  this  woman  is  a  grand 
and  sublime  artist  in  her  way."  And  play-actors  and  painters  and 
sculptors  were  urged  to  study  her,  for  the  broadening  and  the  elevation 
of  their  own  respective  arts. 

The  Paris  .correspondent  of  the  Referee  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful. He  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  persiflage,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  love  or  keen 
scientific  investigation. 
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"The  medium,"  said  this  correspondent,— the  term  recalls  ArtemUS 
Ward's  "trans-Mejim,"  who  assumed  to  be  Benjamin  Franklin  before 
an  "audiens  mostly  composed  of  rayther  pale  peple,  whose  eyes  I 
tho't  rolled  round  in  a  somewhat  wild  manner," — "the  medium  was  a 
very  pretty  woman,  and  Miss  Mary  Garden  sings  like  a  nightingale; 
but  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  the  show  undoubtedly  lacked  body. 
It  was,  of  course,  hypnotic,  and  not  spiritist,  so  body  should  not  have 
been  lacking.  We  were  invited  to  the  Opera  Comique  by  M.  Magnin, 
professor  of  magnetism,  who  introduced  Mme.  Magdeleine  to  us  and 
declared  with  four  white-kidded  fingers  and  a  thumb  pressed  in  a  confi- 
dence-inspiring manner  on  a  diamond-studded  shirt  front,  that  the 
lady  did  not  know  what  dancing  was.  Then  he  removed  the  virgin 
kids,  and  waggled  fingers  at  her,  and,  while  a  pianist  played  Franck's 
sonata  and  a  Mazurka  by  Chopin,  the  medium  danced.  She  danced 
extremely  well,  and  she  danced  better  still,  and  let  her  hair  down, 
when  Mary  Garden  sang  *  the  Hair  Motif  from  '  Pelleas  and  Melisande.' 
But  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  manage  to  be  very  much  impressed. 
Who  is  to  say  that  Mme.  Magdeleine's  shapely  understandings  were 
hypnotized  as  Trilby's  vocal  cords  were,  and  that  she  never  had  had 
dancing  lessons?  The  white-gloved  M.  Magnin  did  not  look  much  like 
an  expert  of  the  light  fantastic,  anyway,  and  somebody  upon  that 
stage  knew  how  to  dance." 

For  centuries,  music  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  sickness,  and  the 
Charenton  Asylum  medical  experiments  have  been  made  with  some 
success  on  persons  suffering  from  mental  maladies.  These  patients  were 
passive. 

This  is  nothing  new.  Dr.  Jean  Baptiste  Lamarche  in  his  "Essai  sur 
la  Musique,  consideree  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  laMedecine"  (Paris, 
1 8 15),  reported  cases  of  mental  disturbance  as  cured,  or  at  least  bettered, 
by  music,  nor  did  he  go  back  to  the  leading  case  of  Saul  and  David. 
He  quotes  an  experiment  made  in  1776:  "Catalepsy,  characterized  by 
the  suspension  of  ordinary  relations  with  exterior  Objects  through  the 
senses,  by  the  fixing  of  the  organs  of  movement,  having  a  decided 
analogy  to  somnambulism  and  ecstasy — catalepsy,  I  say,  has  often  been 
dissipated  and  the  sufferers  restored  to  active  life  by  the  sounds  of  lively 
and  exciting  music.  Dr.  Duval  cured  a  woman  of  60  years  by  hav- 
ing Christmas  carols,  which  alone  could  move  her,  sung  in  her  pres- 
ence. He  had  tried  in  vain  the  bugle,  the  clarinet,  and  various  shrill 
sounds;    she  remained  insensible,  but  as  soon  as  the  'Confiteor'  was 
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intoned  she  arose,  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  began  to  move  in 
rhythm  with  the  song.  They  profited  by  this,  and  they  induced  her 
to  dance.  The  sick  woman  at  the  end  of  four  days,  and  under  the  con- 
tinued stimulus  of  this  remedy,  escorted  her  physician  to  her  bedroom 
door;  the  next  day  she  saw  him  to  the  street,  and  in  so  doing  went 
down  two  flights  of  stairs  unaided." 

But  Mme.  Magdeleine  G.  was  a  woman  in  perfectly  normal  physical 
condition. 

Imbert  did  not  refer  to  Dr.  Lamarche's  treatise,  nor  did  he  appar- 
ently know  the  still  more  extraordinary  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaux,  which 
were  hypnotic  and  led  to  incredible  results.  The  book  of  Dr.  Beaux 
exists,  however. 

"  De  1' Influence  de  la  Magnetisation  sur  le  DeVeloppement  de  la  Voix 
et  du  Gout  en  Musique,"  by  J.  J.  Beaux,  "Docteur  en  Mddecine,"  is 
a  pamphlet  of  155  pages,  with  bright  green  covers,  published  in  Paris, 
January,  1855,  by  Edouard  Garnot. 

The  first  forty-five  pages  treat  of  many  things,  among  them  Dr. 
Beaux  and  his  wonderful  cures,  but  there  is  nothing  about  the  influence 
of  magnetism  on  the  voice.  The  doctor  had  a  large  practice  as  a 
"female  specialist," — a  phrase  I  heard  lately  used  in  good  faith. 

But  on  page  47  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Beaux  treated  in  1841  a  Miss 
A.,  sixteen  years  old,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  magnetising  her. 
She  was  extremely  vivacious,  but  in  a  trance  she  was  amiability  it- 
self, and  in  the  abnormal  state  would  purr  into  his  ear.  "Ah,"  says 
the  good  doctor,  "how  stupid  men  are  that  they  do  not  magnetize 
occasionally  their  wives  and  thus  make  them  sweet-tempered!"  Dr. 
Beaux  called  her,  when  she  was  amiable,  Zizine,  "  a  name  derived  from 
a  romance  by  Paul  de  Kock." 

Zizine  had  a  friend,  "a  lady  friend,"  named  Maria,  and  the  good 
doctor  began  to  magnetize  her,  but  Zizine  was  the  more  interesting 
patient,  for  she  began  to  sing. 

"Her  voice  was  true  and  of  liberal  compass,  but  she  displayed  cer- 
tain affectations.  These  faults  disappeared  only  in  her  somnambulism, 
when,  accompanying  her  with  my  flute,  I  showed  animation.  This 
happened  when  she  sang  one  day  an  air  of  Mme.  Malibran :  %e  Reveil 
d'un  Beau  Jour,'  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  The  first  time  she  sang 
it  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  it;  she  said  'No.'  'Do  you  wish  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  when  you  wake? '     '  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Zizine.     'I  command 
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you  to  remember  this  air  when  you  wake,'  and  at  the  same  time  I  put 
into  her  apron-pocket  paper  on  which  I  had  written  the  words  of  the 
song.  Soon  afterward  she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  found  the 
song,  and  she  said:  'Why,  here's  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket:  it's  a 
song.'  'Do  you  know  the  tune?'  Zizine  answered,  'Yes,'  and  started 
off  bravely,  but  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  couplet  and  sa,id :  '  I 
knew  the  tune  a  minute  ago,  when  I  read  the  song.'  I  helped  her,  and 
she  went  ahead.  '  I  cannot  understand  how  I  know  this  tune,'  she  said; 
'I  have  never  heard  it  sung.  Did  you  teach  it  to  me  when  I  was 
asleep  ? '  I  said  I  did,  and  she  was  pleased  at  having  learned  the  pretty 
air  while  she  slept.  Her  voice  was  so  agile  and  flexible  that  it  should 
have  been  heard  in  one  of  our  large  lyric  theatres.  The  fault  which 
I  have  mentioned  disappeared,  but  at  the  moment  I  drew  no  con- 
clusion from  the  singular  fact.  It  was  only  after  having  made  like 
observations  in  another  case  that  I  convinced  myself  it  was  magnetism 
which  bettered  the  voice  when  the  patient  was  awake." 

Then  comes  a  pathetic  story  of  a  working-girl,  whom  the  good  doctor 
calles  Brillantine.  He  made  most  entertaining  experiments  with  her 
alone  and  with  Zizine. 

"In  one  of  these  stances,  Brillantine,  vexed  at  the  constant  praise 
awarded  Zizine' s  voice,  announced  her  intention  of  singing  a  little  song, 
for  she,  too,  desired  applause;  but  she  sang  so  badly  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  finish  the  first  verse.  You  should  have  seen  Zizine  and  Maria 
whispering  together.  They  were  mightily  pleased!  Some  one  said, 
'Why  don't  you  try  to  give  her  a  fine  voice  when  she's  in  a  trance? 
You  might  succeed,  for  there  are  persons,  who,  in  such  a  condition, 
acquire  a  voice  spontaneously.'  I  gave  the  command,  and  we  talked 
of  other  things.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  somnambulist  asked 
leave  to  sing  again.  There  was  silence,  and  she  sang  a  romance;  she 
improvised  words  and  melody,  and  poured  out  all  her  love.  Her  voice 
was  so  sweet,  so  touching,  her  grief  was  so  genuine  that  everybody 
fell  a-crying,  and  they  begged  me  to  stop  her.  The  woman  who  pro- 
voked this  scene  and  had  known  Brillantine  for  some  years  was  thunder- 
struck.    '  How  is  it  that  when  her  voice  was  false  in  her  natural  state 
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she  sings  delightfully  in  a  somnambulistic  condition?  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  she  will  lose  such  a  beautiful  voice  as  soon  as  she  awakes. ' 
Zizine  laughed  no  more,  and  said  spitefully:  'It  all  depends  on  Dr. 
Beaux;  he  has  only  to  order  her  to  keep  if.  He  forbade  me  to  eat 
paper,  and  I  have  never  touched  it  since.'  I  swore  to  myself  never  to 
ask  Brillantine  to  sing  after  she  was  awake,  so  that  no  one  could  mock 
me  if  her  voice  showed  no  material  improvement.  I  said  to  her  im- 
periously: 'I  order  you,  after  you  have  left  your  trance,  to  keep  the 
beauty  that  your  voice  has  acquired  in  somnambulism.'  Two  months 
went  by,  and  I  did  not  see  her,  but  I  was  told  that  her  voice  was  beau- 
tiful. A  woman  said  to  me:  'Some  time  ago  Brillantine  was  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  there  was  singing  after  dinner.  Without  any 
sign  of  confusion  she  sang  a  romance  in  such  a  sweet  and  expressive 
manner  that  furious  applause  followed.' " 

The  good  doctor  heard  Brillantine  some  time  after. 

"What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  art  with  which  she  placed  and 
managed  tones.  Recalling  the  remark  of  Fetis,  that  when  there  were 
good  masters  of  singing  in  Italy  the  messa  di  voce  was  a  study  of  sev- 
eral years,  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  this  young  girl,  without  any 
apparent  vocal  inclination,  and  without  study,  acquire  instantly  this 
rare  talent.  When  I  heard  her,  I  myself  felt  well;  my  breathing  was 
freer.  My  breast  moved  in  unison  with  hers,  so  that  I  could  repeat 
mentally  and  without  effort  the  song  of  the  young  virtuoso,  who,  like 
an  accomplished  prima  donna,  identified  herself  with  the  situation  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  person  whom  she  represented." 

Exit  Brillantine. 

Enter  Mme.  F.,  a  young  woman,  who  was  suffering  from  a  cruel 
oppression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

The  good  doctor  was  at  once  crazy  to  experiment  with  her  voice. 
The  widow  was  incredulous.  Instead  of  going  to  sleep,  she  feigned 
death,  and  frightened  Beaux  nearly  out  of  his  wits.  Nevertheless,  he 
developed  her  musical  taste.  He  played  the  flute  to  her,  and  soon  she 
yearned  to  accompany  him.  In  a  somnambulistic  condition  her  voice 
gained  in  compass  and  purity.     "At  the  end  of  six  weeks  it  had  the 
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perfection  of  which  it  was  susceptible."  The  learned  leech  added:  "I 
have  often  heard  in  the  opera  house  and  in  the  concert  hall  singers  of 
great  talent,  but  they  rarely  afforded  me  as  much  pleasure  as  did  Mme. 
F.  The  opera  singers  are' obliged  to  sing  airs  that  too  often  are  beneath 
their  ability  or  are  worthless.  Concert  singers  choose  airs  that  suit 
the  voice,  but  the  majority  of  these  singers,  like  performers  on  instru- 
ments, dream  of  executing  only  difficult  pieces.  Mme.  F.  made  no 
such  mistake;  she  chose  with  taste,  and  sang  with  feeling.  For  eigh- 
teen months  she  displayed  this  perfection,  which  she  lost  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Some  one  said  to  her:  '  You  have  not  taken  much 
trouble  in  acquiring  your  voice;  you  owe  it  to  magnetism.'  Wounded 
in  her  pride,  she  answered:  'Ah,  but  I  sang  well  before  I  was  mag- 
netized,' whereas  she  sang  like  a  pig.  One  day  at  dinner,  before  there 
was  any  talk  of  magnetism,  she  sang  a  song  of  eight  dreary  verses, 
and — Lord ! — with  a  tone  and  expression !  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
have  any  illusion  in  the  matter.  My  first  thought  was  to  punish  her 
for  her  ingratitude;  then  I  thought  punishment  would  be  too  severe; 
yet  the  next  time  I  magnetized  her  I  could  not  help  thinking:  'You 
deserve  to  lose  your  voice;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  indifference.' 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  I  noticed  that  Mme.  F.  could  no 
longer  sing  some  of  her  favorite  songs ;  the  four  highest  tones  vanished ; 
soon  those  that  remained  were  impure.  Yet  there  was  no  disease  of 
the  vocal  organs,  nor  was  there  sickness  of  any  kind."  (From  which 
it  appears  that  magnetism  restored  equanimity  at  the  pit  of  her  stomach.) 
"  By  way  of  experiment  I  tried  to  bring  back  her  voice.  The  tones  that 
remained  were  a  little  truer,  but  there  improvement  stopped." 

The  good  doctor  added  a  long  note,  in  which  he  quoted  from  many 
authorities,  from  Aristotle  to  Descartes,  from  Cuvier  to  the  elder 
Garcia. 

Dr.  Segond,  in  his  "Hygiene  du  Chanteur,"  advises  plenty  of  sleep: 
"The  singer  not  only  burns  up  carbon;  the  lively  emotions  provoked 
by  music,  the  energetic  passions  which  he  searches  to  portray,  cause 
him  to  expend  much  more  nervous  force  than  is  spent  in  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life."  The  singer  should  sleep  many  hours,  and  at  night. 
When  he  awakens,  the  mind  is  calm;   there  is  depth  in  his  observation, 
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his  spirit  is  receptive.  He  should  choose  that  moment  to  study  a  part, 
an  impersonation,  a*  situation;  to  devise  effects.  The  middle  of  the 
day  should  be  given  to  real  life,  "and  when  the  fever  of  night  comes 
to  exalt  his  imagination,  to  kindle  in  his  heart  lively  affections,  burn- 
ing desires,  he  will  perform  with  all  his  soul  that  which  he  worked  over 
in  the  morning  with  all  his  mind."  But  not  a  word  about  magnetism 
or  somnambulism  or  hypnotism  as  a  means  of  improving  tone  pro- 
duction; not  a  reference  even  in  a  foot-note  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Beaux.  Ah, 
this  professional  jealousy! 

Yet  teachers  might  well  profit  by  the  experiments  made  in  Paris, 
both  by  Dr.  Beaux  and  by  Professor  Magnin.  "Tone  production 
taught  through  hypnotism"  may  soon  make  any  local  teacher  illus- 
trious throughout  the  land.  It  might  even  drive  out  the  "only  true 
Italian  method"  that  is  now  taught  by  so  many. 
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The  subject  of  this  symphonic-poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the  triumphant 
struggle  of  weakness  against  strength.  The  spinning  wheel  is  only  a  pretext;  it  is 
chosen  merely  from  the  view-point  of  rhythm  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  piece. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  looking  up  details  will  see  on  page  19  (letter  J) 
Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he  cannot  break,  and  on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale 
mocking  the  vain  efforts  of  the  hero. 

The  music  is  free  in  form ;  it  is  an  example  of  tone-painting  and  does 
not  easily  admit  of  rigid  analysis,  although  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
a  scherzo  with  trio.  An  arpeggioed  figure  alternates  between  the  lower 
register  of  the  flutes  and.  the  violins.  This  figure  is  more  and  more 
contracted  until  in  a  chain  of  trills  there  is  a  characterization  of  the 
spinning-wheel  at  work,  and  the  chief  theme,  conspicuous  by  its  ele- 
gance, is  exposed.  This  play  is  maintained  through  harmonic  changes. 
A  broad  phrase  in  C-sharp  minor  rises  heavily  from  the  'cellos  and 
double-basses.  It  is  repeated  several  times  in  melodic  progression, 
each  time  with  stronger  and  richer  instrumentation.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Hercules,  who  would  fain  rend  his  bonds  asunder.  Louder  and  louder 
waxes  the  complaint,  and  the  oboe,  the  coquettishly  ironical  voice  of 
Omphale,  answers  in  mockery.  The  hero  realizes  the  vanity  of  his 
struggle.  The  chief  theme  reappears  in  a  still  more  lightsome  form; 
the  music  grows  fainter;  the  figure  of  the  spinning-wheel  dies  out  in 
the  topmost  notes  of  flutes  and  the  harmonics  of  violins. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  cymbal  (struck  with  a  bass-drum  stick),  triangle,  bass 
drum  (with  kettledrum  sticks),  harp,  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Augusta  Holmes. 

*  * 

Omphale  was  one  of  the  noblest  dames  of  antiquity.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Lydian  king,  Jardanus,  or  Jardanes;  and  her  husband 
was  Tmolus,  the  god  of  a  mountain  and  the  father  of  Tantalus,  and  it 
was  he  that  decided  the  musical  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  Omphale  undertook  the  government.  Now, 
after  Hercules  in  a  fit  of  madness  slew  his  friend  Iphitus,  he  fell  griev- 
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ously  sick,  and  the  oracle  announced  that  he  would  not  be  released  from 
this  sickness  unless  he  served  some  one  for  wages  and  for  three  years, 
and  these  wages  were  paid  the  family  of  Iphitus.  Hermes,  therefore, 
sold  him  to  Omphale,  and  by  her  Hercules  had  a  son. 

Such  is  the  more  sober  version  of  the  story.  Let  us  consider  the 
variations. 

Jeremy  Collier  tells  the  tale  in  these  few  words:  "Omphale,  Queen  of 
Lydia  and  wife  of  Hercules,  by  whose  Charms,  they  tell  us,  he  was  so 
much  overcome,  as  that  quitting  his  Club,  he  learn 'd  to  Spin  with  her. 
'Tis  said  that  he  gain'd  her  favour  first  by  killing  of  a  serpent,  which 
destroy 'd  the  country  near  the  River  Sangaris." 

Plutarch:  "But  after  that  by  fortune  he  [Hercules]  had  slayne  Iphi- 
tus with  his  owne  handes,  and  that  he  was  passed  over  the  seas  into 
the  countrye  of  Lydia,  where  he  served  Queene  Omphale  a  long  time, 
condemning  him  selfe  unto  that  voluntarie  payne,  for  the  murder  he 
had  committed.  All  the  Realme  of  Lydia  during  his  abode  there, 
remained  in  great  peace  and  securitie." 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  tells  of  the  slaying  of  Iphitus  and  the  decree  of 
the  oracle:  "Hercules  still  sick,  and  forced  to  obey  the  oracle,  went 
by  sea  to  Asia  accompanied  by  some  friends,  and  there  he  resigned 
himself  to  be  sold  by  one  of  them,  and  he  became  the  slave  of  Omphale. 
The  seller  faithfully  handed  over  to  the  children  of  Iphitus  the  money 
he  had  received.*  Hercules  recovered  his  health  while  he  was  in  slav- 
ery to  Omphale,  he  chastised  the  robbers  that  ravaged  the  land,  and 
particularly  the  Cercopes,  celebrated  thieves,  guilty  of  many  crimes. 
Some  he  killed;  the  rest  he  gave  to  Omphale.  He  also  slew  with  his 
grubbing-ax  Syleus  who  used  to  lay  hold  of  passers-by  and  force  them 
to  work  in  his  vineyard.  He  took  much  plunder  from  the  I  tones  who 
laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Omphale's  country;  and  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  whence  they  would  sally  forth,  he  razed  it 

*  Here  we  have  the  market  price  instead  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  children  of  Iphitus  and  not  to  his  father 
Eurytus,  as  was  reported  by  some. 
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to  the  ground  after  he  had  enslaved  all  the  dwellers  therein.  Filled 
with  admiration  of  his  warlike  virtues  and  his  force,  Omphale  soon 
learned  of  what  parents  he  was  born;  she  freed  and  married  him.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  named  Lamon." 

Poets  and  satirists  and  gossipers  of  antiquity  were  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  brave  deeds  done  in  Omphale 's  country  as  in  showing 
the  hero  subjugated  by  a  woman.  Thus  Propertius  (III.  n)  sings  of 
Omphale,  "this  young  Lydian  woman,"  who  saw  "the  fame  of  her 
charms,  bathed  so  often  in  Lydian  streams,  reach  such  a  height  that 
the  strong  hand  which  planted  the  pillars  of  the  world  did  not  disdain 
to  spin  his  task  at  the  knees  of  the  fair  one." 

Ovid  makes  Deianeira,  in  her  epistle  to  her  husband,  Hercules,  com- 
plain that  she  had  become  the  step-mother  of  the  Lydian  Lamon. 
"The  Meander,  which  loses  its  way  in  the  same  lands,  and  often  turns 
back  upon  itself  its  wearied  water,  has  seen  necklaces  hung  about  the 
neck  of  Hercules,  about  that  neck  for  which  the  sky  were  a  light  bur- 
den. Nor  has  he  been  ashamed  to  band  his  sturdy  arms  with  golden 
bracelets  and  to  cover  his  nervous  fingers  with  precious  stones.  .  .  . 
Your  strong  fingers,  O  Hercules,  now  weave  a  coarse  woof,  and  you 
apportion  tasks,  in  the  name  of  a  fair  one  who  makes  it  your  duty ! 
Ah,  how  often  your  untried  fingers  twist  the  thread,  how  often  the 
spindle  is  broken  by  your  clumsy  hands!  Then,  wretched  one,  they 
say  that  you,  all  in  a  tremble,  fall  at  the  feet  of  your  mistress." 

Lucian,  in  the  dialogue  between  (Bsculapius  and  Hercules,  who,  re- 
cently-made deities,  quarrel  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter  about  prece- 
dence, puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  famous  leech  this  bitter  taunt : 
"Besides,  if  I  could  allege  nothing  else  in  my  behalf,  I  never  was  a 
servant,  and  never  carded  wool  in  Lydia,  and  never  wore  a  woman's 
purple  gown,  and  never  got  a  slap  on  the  face  by  Omphale's  golden 
slipper." 

Some  add  that  the  hero  for  the  sake  of  Omphale  descended  to  hell. 
Martial  alludes  to  this  story  in  his  epigram  "On  a  Statue  of  Hercules," 
in  which  he  says,  "  If  you  had  this  bearing  and  these  features,  you  would 
not  in  Lydia  have  turned  the  spindle  of  a  haughty  mistress,  nor  seen 
the  Styx  and  the  dog  of  Tartarus." 

Nor  did  Omphale  escape  calumny,  for  in  the  description  given  by 
Clearchus  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  Lydians,  who  made  paradises  that 
they  might  always  live  in  the  shade,  "for  they  thought  there  was 
nothing  so  delicious  as  never  to  be  struck  by  rays  of  the  sun,"  Omphale 
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is  represented  not  only  as  despotic,  but  as  a  woman  of  incredible 
viciousness  and  cruelty,  a  forerunner  of  Marguerite  of  Burgundy 
(Athenseus'  "Banquet,"  xii.  3),  and,  for  a  strange  pun  on  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  see  Athenaeus,  vi.  c.  12. 

Whether  Hercules  gave  himself  up,  a  willing  victim  to  her,  or  was 
sold  to  her  as  a  slave;  whether  he  were  a  subject  for  a  study  of  maso- 
chismus,  and  gladly  put  on  woman's  attire  while  she  wore  the  lion's 
skin  and  took  up  the  club, — the  episode  in  his  life  has  fascinated 
painters,  as  Turchi,  del  Sola,  Giodarno,  Spranger,  Romanelli,  Vouet, 
•Burthe,  Lagrenee,  Lemoyne,  and  some  more  modern;  sculptors  of  an- 
tiquity, and  Cranck,  Vauthier-Galle,  Eudes,  John  Bell;  and  musicians. 

There  are  these  operas:  "Omphale,"  by  Destouches  (Paris,  1701); 
"Omphale,"  by  Telleman  (Hamburg,  1724);  "Omphale,"  by  Cardonne 
(Paris,  1769);  "Omphale,"  by  Conte  Laville  de  Lacepede  (about  1771). 
The  "Omphale"  of  Destouches  was  twice  parodied, — "Hercules  filant" 
and  "Fanfale."  "La  Nouvelle  Omphale,"  by  Floquet,  cited  by  Rie- 
mann,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  old  legend  than  has  the  charming 
story  "Omphale,"  by  Theophile  Gautier.  Indeed,  not  so  much,  for 
in  the  latter  the  Lydian  queen  is  introduced  in  tapestry.  "La  Veuve 
Omphale,"  by  Barbier  (about  1875),  was  n°t  performed. 

And  mention  may  be  made  of  "Hercules  and  Omphale,"  pantomime, 
by  W.  Reeve  (London,  1794);  "Ercole  in  Lidia,"  by  Rovetta  (Venice, 
1745)  and  by  Mayr  (Vienna,  1803);  "Alcide  et  Omphale,"  by  Aimon 
(about  1820,  but  not  performed);  "Hercule  aux  Pieds  d'Omphale,"  by 
Roques  (Paris,  1869).  "Ercole  Amante,"  probably  t>y  Cavalli,  was 
performed  at  the  Tuileries,  Paris,  in  1662;  but  was  Omphale  the 
heroine  ? 


* 
*  * 


In  more  recent  years  Omphale  has  queened  it  both  in  opera  and  in 
opera-bouffe. 

She  is  the  heroine  of  "Astarte,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Louis 
de  Gramont,  music  by  Xavier  Leroux  (1863-),  produced  at  the  Op£ra, 
Paris,  February  15,   1901,  when  she  was  impersonated  by  Meyriane 
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H£glon.*  Hercules  with  a  band  of  followers  invades  Lydia  to  convert 
Omphale,  a  worshipper  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  whose  altar  is  at  Lesbos. 
He  and  his  men  fall  madly  in  love  with  the  queen  and  her  attendants. 
He  abjures  his  own  faith,  grovels  at  her  feet,  and — of  all  things  in  the 
world — would  fain  marry  her.  Omphale  is  flattered  by  Hercules'  de- 
votion; but  the  High  Priest  of  Astarte  tells  her  that  the  day  she  be- 
comes the  wife  of  the  hero,  that  day  he  must  die.  A  stranger  is  an- 
nounced: 'tis  young  Iole,  who  brings  the  shirt  given  by  Nessus  to 
Deianeira,  the  wife  of  Hercules:  "If  your  spouse  should  ever  be  faith- 
less," said  the  dying  centaur,  "give  him  this  shirt  stained  by  my  blood." 
Omphale  finds  here  -a  means  of  saving  the  hero  from  the  prophesied 
death.  Hercules  dons  the  shirt,  and,  as  in  the  old  legend,  is  destroyed, 
and  the  flames  seize  the  palace.  Omphale  starts  immediately  for 
Lesbos,  repentant  of  her  passing  treachery  toward  the  goddess. 

In  1901  "lyes  Travaux  d'Hercule,"  an  opera-bouffe  in  three  acts, 
text  by  G.  de  Caillavet  and  Robert  de  Flers,  music  by  Claude  Terrasse, 
was  produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  March  i6.t  Some  years  before 
Mr.  Edmond  Pottier,  an  archaeologist,  startled  the  Institute  by  a  paper 
in  which  he  asserted  that  several  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  per- 
formed by  Theseus.  But,  centuries  before  him,  Meglacides  censured 
the  poets  who  attributed  to  Hercules  a  strenuous  life,  and  asserted  that 
the  hero  was  chiefly  a  glutton,  who  ate  so  greedily  that  his  ears  wagged, $ 
a  wine-bibber,  an  effeminate  voluptuary. 

The  librettists  of  this  opera-bouffe  ascribe  the  glory  of  the  labors  to 
Augeas.  Hercules  is  a  stupid,  lazy,  gluttonous  fellow,  a  toss-pot,  and  a 
braggart.  He  is  married  to  Omphale,  who  is  discontented,  for  she 
knows  too  well  that  he  is  not  heroic  in  mind  or  body.  He  swaggers 
about,  wears  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  which  he  did  not  kill,  bran- 
dishes his  club;  but  he  is  pigeon-galled,  frightened  nigh  unto  death,  "if 
there  is  any  thought  of  personal  risk.  Still  every  one  is  afraid  of  him, 
even  the  women;  and  this  makes  Omphale  smile  sardonically.  An 
oracle  has  foretold  his  extraordinary  labors,  and,  while  he  is  nerving 
himself  to  begin  his  glorious  career,  all  tremble  at  his  approach,  and 

*  Hercules,  Alvarez;  Phur,  Deemas;  Hylas,  Laffitte;  Choribas,  Cabillot;  Euphenor,  Nivette;  Omphale. 
Mme.  Heglon;  Dejanire,  Miss  Grandjean;  Iole,  Miss  Hatto;  Cleanthis,  Miss  Nimidoflf;  Myrtha,  Miss  Van 
Parys;  Seano,  Miss  B.  Mendes. 

fHercule,  Tarride;  Orphee,  Riche;  Palemon,  Henry;  Augias,  Colas;  Lysius,  Raiter;  Omphale,  Miss 
Dieterle;  Erichtona,  Miss  Demoulin;  Chrysis,  Miss  Desprez;  Opora,  Miss  Suzanne  de  Behr. 

X  So  Crassot,  the  philosopher,  could  move  his  ears  up  and  down  without  touching  them.  Saint  Augustine 
knew  a  man  who  not  only  moved  his  ears  at  pleasure,  but  also  his  hair,  without  making  the  least  motion  either 
with  his  hands  or  head.  Casaubon  has  a  curious  passage:  "I  have  also  been  told  by  persons  worthy  of  credit 
that  the  ears  of  a  certain  man  of  learning  were  plainly  seen  to  move,  when,  travelling  by  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
he  found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  by  the  magistrate,  on  its  being  reported  that  he  was  flying 
into  Italy  from  Toulouse  because  he  had  perpetrated  a  heinous  crime."  Vesalius,  the  anatomist,  saw  in 
Padua  two  men  whose  ears  thus  moved,  and  he  explained  the  cause.  Furthermore,  Procopius  likened  the 
Emperor  Justinian  to  an  ass,  "not  only  on  account  of  his  dulness  and  stupidity,  but  likewise  because  of  his 
self-moving  ears." 
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adore  him;  but  his  worshippers  finally  wonder  when  he  will  make  his 
start. 

Omphale  tries  to  console  herself  at  first  with  Orpheus,  a  literary 
gentleman  of  the  town;  but  he  is  shy, — here  enters  improbability, — 
and  he  thinks  more  of  authors'  readings  and  of  publishers  than  of  the 
woman  who  would  gladly  be  his  Muse.  Then  she  looks  toward  Augeas, 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  keeps  race  horses,  and  whose  stables  are  known 
the  country  round.  He  had  been  proposed  for  membership  in  the 
Tyre  Jockey  Club,  but  Hercules,  as  Chairman  of  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee, had  used  his  influence  against  him,  and  Augeas  had  been  black- 
balled. The  offended  Augeas,  "un  sportsman  lien  connu,"  walks  up 
to  Hercules  in  the  street,  and  slaps  his  face.  The  hero  submits  to  the 
insult,  which  was  witnessed  by  many,  and  declines  to  take  any  notice 
of  such  a  low  person. 

Omphale,  rejoiced  to  find  a  man  of  action,  elopes  with  Augeas,  who 
leaves  a  letter  addressed  to  Hercules-:  "I  am  taking  away  your  wife, 
your  club,  and  your  lion-skin;  if  you  are  bored,  clean  my  stables." 
And  Hercules  does  clean  them.  He  gets  rid  of  all  the  horses  that  are 
unsound  in  wind  or  limb. 

Augeas  leads  Omphale  through  her  husband's  gardens.  Frightful 
roars  as  of  wild  beasts  are  heard.  Orpheus,  regretful  of  his  shyness, 
hearing  of  the  presence  of  mind  of  Augeas,  prepared  to  kill  himself, 
is  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  animals  of  the  Tyrian  Zoo.  His  courage 
fails  him,  and,  after  he  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  cages,  he  runs  away. 
Augeas  and  Omphale  are  now  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  monsters, — 
•the  Lernean  hydra,  the  Erymanthian  boar,  etc. ;  but  Augeas,  with  one 
arm  about  the  sumptuous  woman's  waist,  bashes  each  beast  with  the 
celebrated  club,  while  the  Tyrians  on  the  battlements  hurrah  wildly 
for  Hercules,  for  they  see  the  lion-skin  and  the  club,  and  it  must  be 
Hercules:   did  not  the  oracle  foretell  these  deeds? 

The  lovers  wander,  and,  wherever  they  go,  it  is  the  same  story. 
Augeas  performs  the  labor,  and  Hercules  gains  the  credit.  Omphale  is 
not  pleased.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  knows  the  true  hero ;  she  prefers 
to  be  associated  with  the  popular  hero,  to  share  in  his  triumph.  Augeas, 
in  hope  to  retain  her  love,  bores  her  by  recounting  the  story  of  his 
labors;  but  she  asks:  "What  good  to  me  or  to  you  are  these  your 
deeds,  while  Hercules  keeps  gaining  the  honor?"  And  Omphale  goes 
back  to  Hercules,  who  at  last  performs  a  surprising  feat  that  brings 
reconciliation. 

But  there  were  many  Hercules  known  to  the  ancients.  The  most 
ancient  nations  had  their  own,  and  some  think  that  the  Grecian  was 
the  most  modern.  This  may  explain  the  liberties  taken  with  the  hero's 
character. 
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Danse   Macabre,*   Symphonic    Poem    after    a   Poem   by   Henri 
Cazalts,  Op.  40 Charles  Camille  Saint-Sa£ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;   now  living  there.) 

Saint-Saens  composed  the  "Danse  Macabre"  in  1874,  and  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  Concert  du  Chatelet,  Colonne  conductor,  January!  24, 
1875,  when  the  violin  solo  was  played  by  Camille  Lelong.  The  au- 
dience was  so  much  pleased  that  the  piece  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

The  composer  at  first  thought  of  setting  music  to  the  poem  of  Henri 
Cazalis  for  a  song,  and  this  song  was  published,  but  the  melody  was 
unsingable,  and  Saint-Saens  used  the  sketch  in  the  composition  of  the 
orchestral  work. 

"Danse  Macabre,"  dedicated  to  Mme.  C.  Montigny:Remaury,{  is 
scored  as  follows:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  solo 
violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  poem  of  Cazalis  is  as  follows : — 

DansE  Macabre. 

Zig  et  Zig  et  Zig,  la  Mort  en  cadence 
Frappant  une  tombe  avec  son  talon, 
La  Mort  a  minuit  joue  un  air  de  danse, 
Zig  et  Zig  et  Zag,  sur  son  violon. 

Le  vent  d'hiver  souffle,  et  la  nuit  est  sombre; 
Des  gemissements  sortent  des  tilleuls; 
Les  squelettes  blancs  vont  a  travers  l'ombre, 
Courant  et  sautant  sous  leurs  grands  linceuls. 

*  Macabre.  The  word  is  an  error  for  the  old  French  Macabre.  "The  old  French  word  occurs  first  in 
Jean  le  Fevre's  'Respit  de  la  Mort'  (1376)  where  the  author,  if  he  be  correctly  interpreted  by  M.  Gaston  Paris 
('Romania'  xxiv.  131)  claims  to  have  written  a  work  called  'La  Danse  Macabre.'  The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  obscure;  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned  it  might  be  a  corruption  of  old  French  '  Macabe '  =  Maccabaeus  (an 
example  of  Judas  Macabre  has  been  found)  and  in  the  15th  century  the  'Dance  of  Death'  was  called 
'Chorea  Machabaeorum '  in  Latin.  .  .  .  M.  Gaston  Paris,  however,  thinks  Macabre  may  have  been  the  name 
of  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  which  suggested  the  first  poem  on  the  subject." 

The  word  came  into  English  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  monk  John 
Lydgate:  "the  daunce  of  Machabree  wherin  is  liuely  expressed  and  shewed  the  state  of  manne,  and  howe  he 
is  called  at  Incertayne  tymes  by  death,  and  when  he  thinketh  least  theron." 

t  The  date  March  24  is  given  by  Georges  Servieres  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Saint-Saens,  but  it  is 
incorrect.     See  musical  periodicals  published  in  Paris  in  January,  1875. 

%  Fanny  Marcelline  Caroline  Montigny-Remaury,  distinguished  pianist,  was  born  Remaury  at  Pamier 
January  22,  1843.     She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  she  took  a  first  accessil  for  pianoforte  in  i8s< 
and  the  first  prize  in  1858  as  a  pupil  of  Le  Couppy;   a  second  medal  for  solfege  in  1859,  and  a  first  prize  for, 
harmony  and  accompaniment  in  1862.     She  was  renowned  as  a  virtuoso  throughout  Europe.     She  was  alsc 
an  excellent  pianist  in  ensemble. 
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Zig  et  Zig  et  Zig,  chacun  se  tremousse, 
On  entend  claquer  les  os  des  danseurs. 


Mais  psit !  tout  a  coup  on  quitte  la  ronde, 
On  se  pousse,  on  fuit,  le  coq  a  chante! 


This  has  been  translated  as  follows :- 


Zig,  zig,  zig,  Death  in  cadence 
Striking  with  his  heel  a  tomb, 
Death  at  midnight  plays  a  dance-tune, 
Zig,  zig,  zag,  on  his  violin. 

The  winter  wind  blows,  and  the  night  is  dark; 
Moans  are  heard  in  the  linden-trees. 
Through  the  gloom  white  skeletons  pass, 
Running  and  leaping  in  their  shrouds. 

Zig,  zig,  zig,  each  one  is  frisking; 

The  bones  of  the  dancers  are  heard  to  crack- 


But  hist!   of  a  sudden  they  quit  the  round, 

They  push  forward,  they  fly;    the  cock  has  crowed! 

The  hour  of  midnight  is  struck  (harp),  and  Death  tunes  his  fiddle. 
(The  E  string  is  tuned  a  half-tone  lower.)  The  dance  begins  G  minor, 
Mouvement  modere  de  valse,  with  motive  for  flute.  Death  plays  his 
tune,  Largamente,  the  dance  grows  wilder,  and  the  xylophone  imitates 
the  clattering  of  the  dancers'  bones.  This  second  theme  is  treated  in 
a  more  languorous  manner  (B  major).  The  plain  song,  Dies  Irae,  is 
introduced;  but  skilfully  disguised.  The  two  themes  are  combined  in 
the  climax.  And  now  the  pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  there  is  a 
glimmer  of  dawn  (horns)  and  the  cock  crows  (oboe).  Still  a  strain  of 
Death's  dance  tune  and  the  ghostly  crowd  disappears. 

The  "Danse  Macabre"  some  years  ago  was  played  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Paris  to  the  delight  of  "certain  of  the  elite  of  the  city." 

The  first  performance  of  the  piece  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  Concerts,  January  29,  1876. 

When  the  "Danse  Macabre"  was  played  in  London,  June  3,  1879,  the 
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critic  of  the  Daily  News  was  moved  to  characterize  it  as  "horrible, 
hideous  and  clisgusting, "  and  he  added:  "The  piece  is  one  of  many  signs 
of  the  intense  and  coarse  realism  that  is  entering  into  much  of  the  musical 
composition  (so  called)  of  the  day."  This  must  have  amused  Saint- 
Saens,  who  has  a  lively  wit  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Saint-Saens  on  a  fly-leaf  of  his  score  explains  the  nature  of  the  xylo- 
phone, but  its  ancestor,  the  Strohfiedel,  had  been  popular  for  years. 
Prsetorius  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  "Theatrum  instrumentorum " 
(1620).  In  Austria  the  Strohfiedel  was  known  as  the  "Holzernes  Ge- 
lachter."  It  was  well  known  in  Germany,  Russia,  Poland.  The  Tar- 
tars and  the  Lithuanians,  the  dwellers  on  the  Carpathians  and  in  the 
Ural  district,  enjoyed  the  sounds.  Wandering  musicians  played  it.  The 
French  were  unacquainted  with  the  instrument  until  Michael  Joseph 
Gusikow,  a  Polish  Jew  (1806-37),  appeared  in  Paris  as  a  Strohfiedel 
virtuoso.  It  was  in  1832  that  he  and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a 
tour.  "He  travelled  in  the  dress  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew — long 
beard,  thin,  pale,  sad,  expressive  features — and  excited  the  greatest 
applause  by  his  astonishing  execution  and  the  expression  which  he 
threw  into  his  unlikely  instrument."  Mendelssohn  heard  him  play  at 
Leipsic  in  1836,  and  described  him  as  a  phenomenon,  a  Mordkerl  (a 
devil  of  a  fellow),  "who  is  inferior  to  no  player  on  earth  in  style  and  ex- 
ecution, and  delights  me  more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many  do  on 
their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless.  ...  I  have  not  enjoyed  a 
concert  so  much  for  a  long  time."  The  poet  Lamartine  heard  Gusikow 
in  Odessa,  and  persuaded  him  to  visit  Paris  where  he  made  a  sensation. 
He  called  his  instrument  a  Holzharmonica.  A  life  of  this  remarkable 
person,  who  was  physically  so  weak  that  he  was  now  and  then  obliged 
to  suffer  in  bed  for  weeks,  was  written  by  Schlesinger,  "Ueber  Gusi- 
kow," and  published  at  Vienna  in  1836.  Griinwald  was  another  virtu- 
oso on  this  instrument. 

Death  plays  the  Strohfiedel  in  Holbein's  famous  "Dance  of  Death." 

*  '■ 

*  * 

There  are  other  musical  compositions  entitled  "Danse  Macabre"  or 
"Totendanz":  "Der  Totentanz,"  a  ballet  opera  by  A.  E.Titl  (Vienna> 
1850);  Liszt's  "Totendanz,"  a  paraphrase  of  the  "Dies  Irae"  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  11,  1902  (Harold  Bauer,  pian- 
ist); "Totentanz,"  by  Georg  Riemenschneider  (performed  in  Boston  at 
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a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  4,  1893) ;  Georges 
Kastner's  "La  Danse  Macabre,"  a  rondo  for  solo  voices  and  orchestra, 
(text  by  fidouard  Thierry);  Felix  Woyrsch's  "Totentanz, "  Op.  50,  a 
mystery  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ.  There  are  other 
compositions  of  this  nature,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Loeffler's  "Carnaval  des 
Morts,"  the  finale  of  his  Divertimento  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra, might  be  included, — a  set  of  variations  on  the  Dies  Irae. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.   80   .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem : — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":t   "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musieae  severioris  in  Gertna- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.  S.) " 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 
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JVITEK-MASON  &  HAMLIN 

VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  international  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

;te0tt&j|aittlin 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there?"  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent  reputation,  concert-master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

ifam&i|amlttt 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
3J3  Fifth  Avenue  (near  Thirty-second  St-),  NEW  YORK 


and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly- 
stately  effect.     The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"*  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.     And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.     The  "FuchsliecT't 
(Freshman  song),   "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";    how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with   ironical    courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.     Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";   and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.     "Gaudeamus  igitur,"t  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  14, 1 88 1 .  It  has  been  played  at  Symphony 
Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889,  No- 
vember 4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  1901,  9, 
October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 

* 
*  * 

*  "Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

X  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur ,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 


G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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FERRUCCIO   BUSONI 

SKETCH  OF 

A  NEW  ESTHETIC  of  MUSIC 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  TH.  BAKER 
PRICE,  75  CENTS 

THIS  admirable  worklet  is  a  shining  example  of  the  clear  writing 
which  follows  clear  thinking.  Its  style  is  never  abstruse,  always 
direct  and  convincing,  frequently  pungent.  And  it  is  a  book  for  ama- 
teur or  professional,  the  thinker  or  the  emotional  esthete,  young  or 
old ;  one  which  may  be  read  in  an  hour,  yet  will  never  be  thrown  away, 
but  referred  to  again  and  again  for  perennial  delight  and  inspiration. 


Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  Overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
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become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

Mr.  Ap thorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings,  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus/*  which  is 

*  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  i78g,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  FelJ- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar ' '  Loreley  "  ("  Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  "Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.    The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 
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given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood- wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows, 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood- wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 


KRANICH  and  BACH  Player-Pianos 

Highest  Grade  and  Built  Completely 
in  One  Factory 

THE  Kranich  and  Bach  Player-piano  is  anti-mechanical.     It  is  for 
music   lovers  —  people  who   can   tell   by   listening  if   a   favorite 
piece  is  being   tastefully   played.     The  three  expression  controls 
and  other  special  improvements  make  artistic  playing  almost  inevitable. 

This  Player-piano,  made  entirely  by  Kranich  and  Bach,  and  com- 
bining a  distinctive  player  mechanism  with  one  of  the  best  pianos  in 
the  world,  is  sold  in  Brooklyn 

Exclusively  in  the  Loeser  Store 

We  shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you,  together -with  other  Pianos  and 
Player-pianos  in  which  we  believe  you  will  be  interested. 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,   No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"   Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen   (Nelahozeves)  near   Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
I5>  I&93-  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  tlje  same 
year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 

•From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  06"  (New  York,  1894). 
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tivation  of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
™^—  '  — ^~ — — — — * ^~—~ 
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istics  of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect ;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his .  at- 
tention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  popula- 
tion." 


* 

*  * 


It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":*  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo";  that  the  Amer- 
ican negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  -tunes ;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  ab- 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome. " 
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original  Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs"; that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston.   . 


* 
*  * 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "  Indian"  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  controversy  led 
to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 


Mr.  William  Ritter,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Smetana  (Paris,  1898), 
contributed  letters  from  Prague  to  the  Mercure  Musical,  Paris.  In 
the  number  for  May  15,  1907,  he  discussed  this  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  the  sons  of  Dvorak,  to  Antonin  and  Otaker,  and  he  asked 
them  eleven  questions,  with  this  preface:  "I  ask  you  to  reply  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  following  questions,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  if 
not  categorically  by  'yes'  or  'no.'"  The  first  four  questions  were 
concerning  the  use  of  negro  tunes  in  the  symphony  "From  the  New 
World,"  whether  Dvorak  had  used  them  at  all,  or,  if  he  had,  whether 
he  had  modified  them.  The  other  questions  were  concerning  Dvorak's 
use  of  chorals  of  Brittany  or  Russian  folk-song  in  the  symphony,  whether 
he  had  known  and  consulted  collections  of  folk-song  by  Balakireff, 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Moussorgsky,  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  and  whether 
he  had  read  Villemarque's  work  on  songs  of  Brittany. 

Fortunately  for  the  sons  this  letter  was  written  in  February  when 
the  air  was  cool  and  the  nights  were  long. 

The  sons  answered  in  effect  as  follows :  Dvorak  knew  nothing  about 
the  folk-songs  and  chorals  of  Brittany.  He  knew  the  Russian  composers 
by  name,  but  he  had  never  studied  thoughtfully  their  compositions. 
"Any  one  who  knows  his  [Dvorak's]  own  works  will  surely  smile  at 
the  mere  suggestion  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  borrowing  from 
any  one  of  these  masters."  Nor  did  Dvorak  know  anything  about  the 
researches  of  the  two  Frenchmen. 

Now,  as  regards  the  negro  question.  "In  America  negro  airs,  which 
abound  in  melodic  particularities,  interested  our  father.  He  studied 
them  and  arranged  the  scale  according  to  which  they  are  formed.  But 
the  passages  of  the  symphony  and  of  other  works  of  this  American 
period  which,  as  some  pretend,  have  been  taken  from  negro  airs,  are 
absolutely  our  father's  own  mental  property;  they  were  only  influenced 
by  negro  melodies.  As  in  his  Slav  pieces,  he  never  used  Slav  songs, 
but,  being  a  Slav,  created  what  his  heart  dictated,  all  the  works  of 
this  American  period — the  symphony  included — respond  to  Slav  origin, 
and  any  one  who  has  the  least  feeling  will  proclaim  this  fact.  Who 
will  not  recognize  the  homesickness  in  the  Largo  of  this  symphony? 
The  secondary  phrase  of  the  first  movement,  the  first  theme  of  the 
scherzo/ the  beginning  of  the  finale  and  perhaps  also  the  melody  of  the 
Largo  which  give  a  certain  impression  of  the  groaning  negro  song,  are 
only  influenced  by  this  song  and  determined  by  change  of  land  and  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  climate." 

Mr.  Ritter  was  not  satisfied  with  these  answers  to  his  questions.  He 
wrote  letters  to  other  Bohemians,  who  knew  Dvorak. 

Mr.  Miloslav  Rybak  told  him  that  Dvorak  would  have  been  much 
surprised,  had  he  been  charged  with  reading  French  authors.  "All 
he  cared  for  was  to  compose,  to  lead  a  country  life,  and  above  all  to 
take  care  of  his  pigeons.     Among  the  letters  known  to  have  been  written 
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by  him  is  one  from  America  to  a  priest,  who  had  invited  him  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  country.  This  priest  put  at  his  disposal  a  donkey, 
and  this  was  the  decisive  argument:  'What  a  pleasure  this  will  be 
for  my  children  and  myself!'" 

Dvorak  had  no  education  other  than  that  at  the  elementary  country 
school.  Mr.  Schwerik,  a  music  critic,  once  met  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  "I  am  improving  my  mind!"  answered  Dvorak, 
who  then  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  pamphlet,  poorly  printed,  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  persons,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and 
others,  for  boys  of  fifteen  years. 

"He  was  not  sufficiently  educated,"  says  Mr.  Rybak,  "to  know  the 
books  mentioned.  Any  element  that  was  not  Czech — I  do  not  say  even 
Slav — was  repugnant  to  his  musical  individuality.  He  produced  so 
quickly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hunt  for  melodies  in  books, 
and  there  was,  certainly,  no  need  of  his  searching.  He  heard  all  the 
orchestration  when  he  made  his  first  sketches.  I  have  seen  the  sketch 
of  the  !  New  World'  Symphony.  The  symphony  is  all  there,  written  with 
one  outburst  on  two  pages  of  paper  and  sketched  on  two  staves.  The 
orchestration  is  so  well  indicated  under  the  chords  that,  even  if  the  sym- 
phony had  not  been  written  out,  it  would  almost  be  possible  to  com- 
plete it  from  the  sketch." 

All  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Ritter  insist  on  the  inherently  Czech 
nature  of  this  "American"  symphony.  "Never  has  Dvorak  shown 
himself  a  more  genuine  Czech."  One  correpondent  writes  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  the  folk-songs  of  diverse  Slav 
nations, — Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Czech,  Montenegrin,  Pole,  Russian, 
Servian,  Wend.  Show  a  Russian  the  chorus  "Gospodine  pomiluj  ny" 
in  the  last  act  of  "Saint  Ludmila,"  and  he  would  swear  the  chorus  is 
Russian,  yet  nothing  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  choruses  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  known  to  every  one  in  Bohemia. 

"  In  the  '  New  World'  symphony  you  see  the  Czech  peasant  confronted 
with  the  rush  and  din  of  the  feverish  life  in  a  great  city.  To  under- 
stand the  psychological  foundation  of  this  symphony  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  about  the  Czech  people.  Here  is  an  analogous 
fact.  You  are  acquainted  with  Dvorak's  '  Requiem' ;  the  text  is  surely 
the  most  international  of  any  text  within  the  world;  now  the  music 
is  excellent  Czech  music;  it  expresses  exactly  the  feelings  of  a  Bohe- 
mian peasant  during  the  mass  for  the  dead." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  tempo.  It  is  all  important,  say  the 
Bohemian  musicians  and  critics,  to  know  the  tempi  of  Dvorak,  for  the 
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indications  in  the  scores  are  of  little  use  to  any  one  not  versed  in  Czech 

rhythms.     "Do  you  remember  that  Mrs.  X  at  B ,  who  declared 

that  the  'Slav  Dances'  were  boresome  beyond  endurance?  After  we 
had  played  them  together,  she  said  'they  are  different  things,  but  a 
Czech  who  can  put  the  national  sentiment  into  them  should  be  dis- 
tributed with  each  copy.'" 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  according  to  these  Czechs,  is 
as  follows: — 

i.  The  "New  World"  symphony  expresses  the  state  of  soul  of  an 
uncultured  Czech  in  America,  the  state  of  a  homesick  soul  remembering 
his  native  land  and  stupefied  by  the  din  and  hustle  of  a  new  life. 

2.  The  uncultured  Czech  is  a  born  musician,  a  master  of  his  trade. 
He  is  interested  in  the  only  traces  of  music  that  he  finds  in  America. 
Negro  airs,  not  copied,  adapted,  imitated,  tint  slightly  two  or  three 
passages  of  the  symphony  without  injury  to  its  Czech  character. 

3.  The  symphony  leaped,  Minerva-like,  from  the  head  of  this  un- 
cultured genius.  As  nearly  all  his  other  compositions,  except  the 
operas,  it  was  not  stimulated  by  any  foreign  assistance,  by  any  con- 
sultation of  authors,  or  by  quotations,  reading,  etc.,  as  was  especially 
the  case  with  Brahms. 

4.  The  national  Czech  feeling  in  this  work,  quickened  by  homesick- 
ness, is  so  marked  that  it  is  recognized  throughout  Bohemia,  by  the 
learned  and  by  the  humblest. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Ritter  after  a  painstaking  investi- 
gation. That  Dvorak  was  most  unhappy  and  pathetically  homesick 
during  his  sojourn  in  New  York  is  known  to  many,  though  Mr.  Ritter 
does  not  enter  into  any  long  discussion  of  the  composer's  mental  con- 
dition in  this  country. 

Yet  some  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  insist  that  the  symphony 
"From  the  New  World"  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  negro  themes, 
and  that  the  future  of  American  music  rests  on  the  use  of  Congo,  North 
American  Indian,  Creole,  Greaser  and  Cowboy  ditties,  winnings,  yawps, 
and  whoopings. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
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4-B,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins 
take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 
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Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens' 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively- 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 


Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  per- 
formance in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-five  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 
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Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  6i    . ,  L,udwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Fliite, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose"  et  dedi£  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majesty  l'Kmpereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
way" from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 

the  concert  a  vista. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 

with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.     The  first  theme  is  announced  by 

oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 

taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*    After  the  first  phrase  there  are 

four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.     The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half-cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in  free 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major  (6-8),  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 


* 


There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
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manuscript;  and  Ciement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in  Ox- 
ford, July  7,  1 79 1,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  to  181 1.  Jn  18 13  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  182 1  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April   16,    18 13: 
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' '  Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopolds tadt.     Full  house.     He  played  nobly ; 
old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd 
fish,  squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little 
coat, — a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  "pieces  for 
the  stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin, 
pianoforte  concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar 
Alexander  gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 


* 

*  * 


The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included  an 
overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Theaterzeitung,  which  had  just  been  established : — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  (sic)  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto:  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better 
advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
elegant  septet  in  E-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
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rules  and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  en- 
joyment in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy 
ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should 
distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 


* 


The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  Symphony  Concerts  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885,  No- 
vember 3,  1888,  December  30,  1893;  Franz  Ondricek,  December  14, 
1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December  10, 
1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;   Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904;  Willy  Hess,  January  6,  1906. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Kichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
A  POPULAR  AMUSEMENT. 

BY    W.   J.  HENDERSON. 

(From  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Sun.) 

Opera  is  a  very  popular  amusement,  and  its  seductions  are  such 

that  they  tempt  many  otherwise  honest  people  to  befool  themselves 

with  the  belief  that  because  they  applaud  the  shoutings  of  famous 

singers  they  themselves  have  suddenly  gone  musical.     Alas!    one  is 
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not  musical  because  he  cries,  "Bravo!"  when  the  tenor  emits  a  high 
B  or  a  prima  donna  greasily  slides  down  a  besmeared  chromatic  scale. 

No  matter  whether  you  sit  in  your  comfortable  home  in  Manhattan 
or  in  your  hermitage  in  Brooklyn,  whether  you  live  on  the  shores  of 
the  Allegheny  River  or  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  whether  you  wander 
by  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  or  those  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  you  will 
easily  learn  that  the  advent  of  an  opera  company  upsets  all  the  musical 
conditions  of  your  place. 

These  conditions  may  be  those  of  artistic  poverty,  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  are  those  of  artistic  honesty;  but  let  the  opera  fever  enter 
the  town,  and  all  mental  balance  is  at  once  overthrown.  Therefore, 
the  traveller  in  the  West  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  real 
music  is  performed  and  heard  and  that  opera  singers  seldom  break  in 
and  corrupt. 

The  hope  of  the  future  for  musical  art  in  these  United  States  lies 
in  those  cities  which  have  orchestras.  The  achievements  of  Minne- 
apolis, Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  places  of  similar  sort  in  founding 
and  supporting  symphony  orchestras  promise  more  for  the  musical 
future  of  the  United  States  than  any  half  million-dollar  opera  house 
that  the  once  indefatigable  Oscar  Hammerstein  could  build  anywhere. 

Walter  Rothwell  and  Henry  Hadley  are  doing  more  for  music  than 
all  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  together.  Albert 
Augustus  Stanley  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Edward  Dickinson 
at  Oberlin  are  far  more  important  than  the  official  boomers  of  opera 
in  this  city  and  Philadelphia. 

There  is  one  power  which  always  works  for  evil  when  the  opera  com- 
pany comes  to  town,  and  that  power  is  the  press.  All  over  this  country 
there  are  ambitious  young  men  struggling  to  write  intelligently  about 
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music,  to  write  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  induce  their  readers  to 
perceive  what  it  is  that  entitles  music  to  a  place  among  the  arts. 

They  frequently  succeed  in  educating  many  readers.  They  often 
disseminate  the  gospel  of  musical  truth  through  the  communities  in 
which  they  labor,  but  they  rarely  succeed  in  educating  their  editors. 

The  moment  an  opera  company  rises  above  the  local  horizon  the 
editor  discovers  that  his  paper  has  a  musical  department  and  that  it  is 
his  privilege  to  edit  it.  The  result  very  often  is  that  execrable  per- 
formance by  inferior  singers  are  celebrated  in  many  columns  of  type 
merely  because  the  entertainment  is  opera,  which  the  editor  with  his 
eye  on  the  many  thousands  of  eager  seekers  after  operatic  heroes  to 
worship  naturally  regards  as  more  important  than  all  the  symphonies 
of  Beethoven,  the  passions  of  Bach,  and  the  songs  of  Schubert  put 
together. 

When  the  newspapers  take  this  position,  people  who  have  thought 
little  about  music  are  easily  led  astray.  Again,  consider  the  harm  done 
to  students  of  music,  especially  of  singing.  All  through  this  country 
honest  and  intelligent  teachers  of  singing  are  striving  to  develop  real 
vocal  artists.  Along  comes  the  opera  company/and  the  vocal  students 
spend  their  last  pennies  in  securing  tickets. 

They  go,  they  sit  breathless  through  the  performance,  they  hang  upon 
every  accent  of  the  famous  Mme.  This  and  the  celebrated  Signor  That. 
The  next  day  they  say  to  their  teachers,  "You  have  always  told  us 
that  we  should  not  do  thus  and  we  should  not  do  so,  but  Mme.  This 
does  thus  and  Signor  That  does  so." 

The  poor  teacher  answers,  and  says  unto  them,  "That  does  not  make 
it  right."  Whereupon  the  students  with  one  accord  respond:  "But 
Mme.  This  gets  a  thousand  a  night  and  Signor  That  gets  twelve  hundred, 
and  they  are  famous  all  over  the  world.  So  what  is  the  use  of  studying 
so  hard?' 

How  is  the  teacher  to  answer? 

There  is  an  answer,  a  true  and  beautiful  answer.  It  is  that  the  artist 
should  take  no  delight  in  applause  ignorantly  and  wrongly  given,  but 
should  be  bound  to  teach  his  public  to  admire  only  that  which  is  good. 
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Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  artists  took  this  lofty  stand,  perhaps 
a  few  great  artists  take  it  now ;  but  the  operatic  stage  has  so  long  been  a 
parade  ground  that  it  is  hard  to  find  singers  who  do  not  seek  merely  to 
dazzle. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  make  a  pupil  see  that  it  is  harder  to  sing  a  song 
recital  well  than  to  bellow  an  act  of  an  opera  and  get  applause.  Yet, 
when  a  tenor  sings  "Ridi  Pagliacci"  in  concert,  he  seldom  excites  his 
audience  as  he  does  when  he  sings  it  in  the  opera.  Even  that  bald 
fact  ought  to  suggest  something.  Deprive  him  of  his  costume,  his 
make-up,  his  scenery,  and  his  action,  and  often  you  expose  the  poverty 
of  his  vocal  resource. 

When  you  have  got  this  idea  through  your  pupil's  head,  he  answers, 
"All  the  stronger  reason  why  I  should  not  study  so  hard  and  should 
appear  as  soon  as  possible  in  opera,  where  success  is  easy." 

It  is  certainly  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  print 
the  news.  It  is  the  custom  of  skilful  editors  to  print  news  that  their 
readers  wish  to  get,  and,  when  the  opera  or  the  circus  comes  to  town, 
every  one  wishes  to  read  all  about  the  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  tenor, 
and  the  soprano. 

In  several  cities  the  problem  of  providing  a  certain  amount  of  musical 
stimulation  has  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing a  weekly  article  bearing  on  some  musical  topic.  This  is  a  good 
custom,  and  it  might  easily  be  made  the  agency  of  much  instruction  in 
communities  where  ideals  are  false. 

The  musical  reporter  or  critic  or  editor  (call  him  what  you  will)  of 
the  local  newspaper  can  offer  to  his  readers  matter  which  they  cannot 
get  anywhere  outside  of  a  daily  newspaper  except  in  books  which  they 
could  not  readily  be  induced  to  read.  They  will  never  get  from  their 
magazines  the  sort  of  matter  that  a  conscientious  music  critic  will  ask 
them  to  read. 

He  will  invite  them  to  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  songs 
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of  Schubert  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  will  perhaps  suggest  to  them 
the  line  of  artistic  development  by  which  the  German  song  advanced 
from  the  stiff  utterance  of  the  minnesinger  to  the  passionate  expressive- 
ness of  Hugo  Wolf  or  Strauss.  He  may  take  up  the  topic  of  piano  music 
and  offer  a  study  of  the  different  schools  and  the  different  methods  of 
interpretation. 

The  magazine,  on  the  other  hand,  will  invite  the  reader  to  burden  his 
mind  with  the  opinions  of  Alma  Gluck  on  the  vicissitudes  of  an  operatic 
career  or  the  account  of  the  visit  of  John  Forsell  to  Edward  Grieg,  if 
he  ever  made  one. 

Magazine  editors,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  fancy  that  their  readers,  so 
far  as  music  is  concerned,  are  an  army  of  curious  children  without  the 
desire  or  the  power  to  regard  an  art  as  an  art.  The  only  places  in  which 
serious  essays  on  musical  subjects  are  printed  ^are  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  cast  in 
the  small  city  or  town  as  well  as  in  Boston  or  New  York.  There  is  no 
editor  who  cannot  spare  a  column  a  week  for  the  earnest  discussion  of 
music. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  making  this  weekly  column  the  vehicle  for 
the  publication  of  petty  gossip  about  Geraldine  Farrar  and  her  won- 
drous hats,  about  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  and  her  confirmed  habits 
of  domesticity,  or  the  impending  changes  in  the  choir  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  approaching  picnic  of  the  West  Cornstalk 
Choral  Society. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  to-day  hardly  a  community  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons  anywhere  in  this  country  which  does  not 
contain  enough  music -lovers  to  make  a  column  a  week  of  real  music 
study  worth  while.  If  any  reader  of  this  paper  desires  to  know  how 
the  writer  of  this  article  knows  this,  the  answer  is  extremely  easy  to 
make.     He  knows  it  by  his  correspondence.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  present  writer  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  every  town  will  have  at  least  one  commentator  on  musical  topics 
capable  of  writing  suggestively,  if  not  with  authority.  The  country 
is  unquestionably  quite  ready  for  this.  The  interest  in  musical  art 
is  growing  at  a  marvellous  speed,  and  though  at  present  the  public 
appetite  is  rather  that  of  a  hungry  man  than  that  of  an  epicure,  that 
at  least  is  a  normal  condition. 

If  public  taste  is  to  be  cultivated  to  a  high  state,  the  chief  agent 
will  not  be  opera.     That  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been  and  always  will 
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be,  a  disturbing  element.  The  best  taste  is  to  be  developed,  as  already 
noted,  by  the  performances  of  a  good  -orchestra,  by  those  of  com- 
petent chamber  music  organizations,  and  by  the  studies  of  a  local 
chorus. '  y 

No  town  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  have  a  chorus.  It  is  not  essential 
that  this  chorus  shall  number  two  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices.  A  choir  of  fifty  voices  can  do  wonderful  things.  If  fifty  can- 
not be  obtained,  then  probably  twenty-five  can,  and  even  that  number 
can  make  good  music.  There  is  a  plenty  of  part  songs  quite  within 
the  range  of  its  powers.  The  entire  literature  of  the  a  capella  music 
of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  open  to  such  a 
small  chorus.  The  treasury  of  English  glees  and  rounds  is  waiting  for 
it.  The  French  and  Italian  madrigal,  the  Italian  frottola,  and  the 
German  Tafelmusik  are  ready  for  it. 

It  is  not  imperative  that  a  chorus  shall  give  "The  Messiah"  or  Bach's 
"Saint  Matthew  Passion"  or  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah."  The  pub- 
lishers of  choral  music  can  furnish  catalogues  of  hundreds  of  good  works 
written  with  the  small  choir  in  view.  Many  of  these  compositions 
contain  solos,  but  these  do  not  have  to  be  sung  by  Mme.  Gadski  or 
Mr.  Bond.  The  local  soprano  ancLtenor  will  do.  The  point  is  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  town  not  in  the  singers  of  the  solos,  but  in  the 
choir  and  in  the  work  to  be  performed.  Intense  pride  can  be  developed 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  up  a  contest  among  the  choruses  of 
half  a  dozen  towns  within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  Those  who  have 
heard  such  a  contest  among  the  choruses  roundabout  Scranton  and 
Wilkesbarre  know  what  can  be  done.  There  are  choruses  in  that 
neighborhood  which  need  not  hesitate  to  sing  before  any  audience 
in  these  United  States. 

Here  one  final  digression  must  be  made.  The  poison  of  opera  has 
entered  the  choral  vein.  No  music  festival  now  seems  to  be  complete 
without  a  concert  presentation  of  an  opera.  Even  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana"  is  thus  incorporated  in  a  festival  scheme. 

There  is  no  artistic  reason  why  the  "Tannhauser"  overture  should  be 
played  on  a  piano.  Equally  is  there  no  artistic  reason  why  an  opera 
should  be  sung  in  concert  form.  If  we  must  have  opera,  let  us  have  it 
correctly  performed,  not  robbed  of  some  of  its  most  potent  elements 
of  expression.  There  is  plenty  of  choral  music,  and  much  of  it  is  far 
better  than  the  bulk  of  operatic  music. 

It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  concert  performances  of  "Aida"  or 
"Pagliacci"  should  be  given.  The  impressions  produced  are  false. 
On  the  concert  platform  Wolf- Ferrari's  "La  Vita  Nuova"  is  worth 
much  more  than  Verdi's  "Aida." 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Kutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Kunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Bremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to.  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
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orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the- 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a.  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming,— as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.     W.  T.  Parke  wrote:    "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1910-1911. 


Beethoven 

Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 
Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 
Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major,  Op.  61 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 
Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


December 

January 

Mr.  Anton  Witek,  March 


November 
March 


*  Debussy 

AzaeTs    Recitative,  "These   joyous  airs,"  and   Aria,    "O  time    that  is    no 
more,"  from  the  Lyric  Scene  "The  Prodigal  Son" 

Madame  Jeanne  JomEU*i,  November 
Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95  March 


Handel 

Overture  in  D  major,  No.  1 


January 


Humperdinck 

"Tangier — In  a  Moorish  Cafe,"  from  "A  Moorish  Rhapsody"  January 


Lalo 


Liszt 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Mr.  Mischa  Blman,  January 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in  E-fiat  major,  No.  1 

Mr.  Ferruccio  Busoni,  February 


Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 


December 


Rubinstein 

Concerto,  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  70 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  December 

Saint-Saens 

Hymn  to  Pallas  Athene  Madame  Jeanne  JomELW,  November 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Op.  31   ("Omphale's  Spin- 
ning Wheel")  February 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "Danse  Macabre,"  after  a  poem  by  Henri  Cazalis, 
Op.  40 


Schubert 

Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

Schumann 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

Sibelius 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 

Strauss 

Tone  Poenv"Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Der  Freischiitz" 


February 
February 

November 

November 

November 

March 


*  At  the  November  Concert  Madame  Jomelli  sang  the  Recitative  and  Air  of  Lia  from  "The  Prodigal  Son" 
instead  of  Azael's  Recitative,  as  the  Programme  announced. 
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a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said :  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (i  787-1 860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  ^nee  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
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beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  '  Freischiitz '  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber!!" 


* 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):    "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
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corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischiitz.  The  literal  English 
translation  '  Free  Marksman '  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'  * 

"The  word  Freischiitz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schutz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,f  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were,  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather 
an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "LeFreyschutz"  (see  DeLajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 

t  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  ''Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 
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THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE,  NEW  BEDFORD 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
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Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115     .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann,  as  many  other  Germans  of  his  day,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Byron.  He  wrote  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera,  founded 
on  "The  Corsair,"  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the  music  was 
not  published.  He  set  to  music  three  of  the  "Hebrew  Melodies."  His 
perturbed  spirit  found  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and  he  said  that  he  never 
devoted  himself  to  composition  with  such  lavish  love  and  concentra- 
tion of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of  "Manfred."  Wasielewski 
tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read  the  poem  aloud  at  Diisseldorf , 
his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tears,  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could 
read  no  more. 

His  music  to  "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  in  the  theatre. 
Yet  he  made  changes  in  the  text:  he  introduced  four  spirits  instead  of 
seven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  songs  of  these  spirits;  he  disre- 
garded the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  saith : — 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me; 

he  curtailed  the  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,"  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "Chorus  from  a  Distant  Cloister." 

In  1849  (May  31)  he  wrote  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Weimar:  "I  have 
practically  finished  one  rather  big  thing — the  music  to  Byron's  'Man- 
fred.' It  is  arranged  for  dramatic  performance,  with  an  overture, 
entr'actes,  and  other  occasional  music,  for  which  the  text  gives  ample 
scope."  On  December  21,  1851,  he  wrote  to  Liszt:  "I  am  returning 
'Manfred'  herewith.  I  have  examined  text  and  music  again,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hildebrandt  and  Wolfgang  Muller,  and  I  think  it 
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may  now  be  risked  on  the  stage.  I  am  now  convinced  that  all  the 
apparitions  must  come  on  as  real  people.  I  intend  writing  to  Mr. 
Genest  (manager  of  the  Weimar  Theatre)  later  about  certain  stage 
arrangements.  As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the 
overture.  I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children, 
and  wish  you  may  agree  with  me.  In  the  melodramatic  portions, 
where  the  music  accompanies  the  voice,  half  the  strings  would  be 
sufficient,  I  imagine.  These  matters  can  be  decided  at  rehearsal. 
The  main  thing  is  still,  of  course,  the  impersonation  of  Manfred,  for 
whom  the  music  is  but  a  setting.  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  could 
assist  in  bringing  home  to  the  Weimar  actors  the  importance  of  this 
fine  part." 

Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary  of  1848:  "Robert  completed 
his  opera  ["Genoveva"]  on  August  4th.  He  immediately  began  on  a 
new  work,  a  sort  of  melodrama,  Byron's  'Manfred,'  which  stirred 
him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  read  it  to  me,  and  I  was  deeply 
moved.  Robert  has  arranged  the  poem  according  to  his  own  ideas , 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  performance  in  the  theatre,  and  he  will  begin 
composition  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  much  other  work  which  is 
pressing."  This  "other  work"  included  the  arrangement  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  for  pianoforte  (four  hands),  "a  most  boresome  job," 
and  the  "Children's  Pieces"  ("40  Pianoforte  Pieces  for  the  Young," 
Op.  68).  Clara  wrote  on  November  4  that  he  had  completed  the 
overture  to  ' ' Manfred " :  "It  seems  to  me  one  of  his  most  poetic  and 
affecting  works."  She  wrote  in  her  diary  on  November  14:  "Robert 
brought  home  at  night  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  birthday  festival 
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of  the  first  section  of  his  'Manfred,'  which  he  finished  to-day."  On 
November  22  he  played  to  her  the  first  section,  "which  must  be  very 
effective  on  the  stage  and  with  the  instrumentation,  which  seems  to 
me  wholly  original." 

The  first  performance — stage  performance — with  this  music  was  at 
Weimar,  under  Liszt's  direction,  June  13,  1852.  There  were  three  per- 
formances. They  who  say  that  Liszt  was  never  interested  in  Schu- 
mann's works  forget  this  production,  as  well  as  the  performances  of 
"Genoveva"  at  Weimar  in  1855  (after  the  production  at  Leipsic  in 
1850),  the  overtures  of  these  respective  works  and  "The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  the  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  D  minor,  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  "Faust's  Transfiguration."  At  this  performance  at  Weimar 
the  part  of  Manfred  was  played  by  Grans,  according  to  Ramann;  but 
Liszt  in  a  letter  to  Schumann  (June  26,  1852)  says  that  the  actor  at 
the  second  performance  was  Potzsch.  Liszt  had  invited  the  composer 
to  attend  the  first  performance,  and  "if  he  should  come  alone"  to  stay 
with  him  at  the  Altenburg.  He  wrote  in  June :  "I  regret  extremely  that 
you  could  not  come  to  the  second  performance  of  your  'Manfred,' 
and  I  believe  that  you  would  not  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  musical 
preparation  and  performance  of  that  work  (which  I  count  among  your 
greatest  successes) .  The  whole  impression  was  a  thoroughly  noble, 
deep,  elevating  one,  in  accordance  with  my  expectations.  The  part 
of  Manfred  was  taken  by  Mr.  Potzsch,  who  rendered  it  in  a  manly 
and  intelligent  manner."  He  advised  him  to  write  a  longer  orchestral 
introduction  to  the  Ahriman  chorus,  and  then  he  asked  if  he  might 
keep  the  manuscript  score  as  a  present.  This  wish  was  not  granted, 
for  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wrote: 
"It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  obey  your  wish,  Madame,  in  returning 
to  you  the  autograph  score  of  'Manfred,'  for  I  confess  that  I  had 
flattered  myself  a  little  in  -petto  that  Robert  would  leave  it  with  me  in 
virtue  of  possession  in  a  friendly  manner.  Our  theatre  possesses  an 
exact  copy,  which  will  serve  us  for  subsequent  performances  of  'Man- 
fred'; I  was  tempted  to  send  you  this  copy,  which,  for  revision  of 
proofs,  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  know  not  what  scruple  of  honor  kept 
me  from  doing  so.     Perhaps  you  will  find  that  it  is  possible  generously 
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to  encourage  my  slightly  wavering  virtue,  and  in  that  case  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  guessing  what  would  be  to  me  a  precious  reward."  After 
the  death  of  Schumann  his  wife  waged  open  and  hot  warfare  against 
Liszt  and  his  followers.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  erase  in  her  com- 
plete and  revised  edition  of  her  husband's  works  the  dedication  to 
Liszt  which  Schumann  had  put  at  the  head  of  his  Fantasie,  Op.   17. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  completed  November  4,  1848,  at 
Dresden.     It  was  published  in  October,  1852,  at  Leipsic. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  the  overture  was  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Hall,  Leipsic,  March  14,  1852,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann.  The  composer  conducted  from  manuscript.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Schumann's  "Der  Rose  Pilgerfahrt"  and  Mme. 
Schumann  played  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor. 

The  second  performance  was  the  one  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's 
direction,  when  all  the  ■ '  Manfred ' '  music  was  performed  as  described 
above.  The  overture  was  performed  at  Hamburg,  February  5,  1853, 
F.  W.  Grund  conductor;  at  Chemnitz,  Meyer  conductor;  and  at 
Oldenburg,  Pott  conductor,  in  the  winter  of  1852-53;  at  Carlsruhe, 
October  3,  1853,  Liszt  conductor;  and  at  Paris,  November  27,  1853, 
at  the  first  concert  of  the  Sainte  Cecile  Societe,  Seghers  conductor. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  this  overture  was  at  Diisseldorf,  November  4, 
1851. 

Seghers' s  orchestra  in  Paris  rebelled  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  overture, 
and  the  musicians  complained  of  the  "confused  and  intricate"  music, 
and  declared  it  to  be  unplayable;  but  at  the  performance  the  overture 
was  eminently  successful. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  "Manfred"  was  at  Leipsic,  March 
14,  1859,  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann.  The  composer  led  from  manuscript.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Theodor  Miiller-Reuter;  but  German  music 
journals  of  1859  say  nothing  about  this  concert,  and  speak  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  overture  in  a  performance  of  the  "Manfred"  music 
in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  March  24,  1859,  when  Julius  Rietz  con- 
ducted. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  first  played  in  New  York  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  November  21,  1857.  The  first  performance  in 
America  of  the  music  complete  was  on  May  8,  1869,  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert,  New  York,  when  Edwin  Booth  was  the  reader,  and  the  chorus 
was  made  up  of  singers  from  the  Liederkranz  Society. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  Concert,  November  17,  1869.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  all  the  music  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  April  24,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor  was  the  reader. 


The  overture  is,  perhaps,  as  effective  in  the  theatre  as  in  the  concert 
hall.  It  has  been  contrasted  rather  than  compared  with  Wagner's 
"A  Faust  Overture";  it  has  been  the  subject  of  rhapsodies,  the  most 
romantic  of  which  is  by  Louis  Ehlert.  Reissmann's  short  description 
is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose : — 

' '  The  '  Manfred '  overture  springs  wholly  from  an  attempt  to  acquire 
psychologic  development  without  any  decorative  accessories.  Even  the 
three  syncopated  opening  chords  remind  us  of  the  crime  which  hangs 
over  Manfred  with  its  oppressive  weight,  and  how  plainly  we  see  the 
battle  begin  in  the  slow  movement!  how  apparent  are  all  its  elements ! — 
Manfred's  wild,  impetuous  struggle  for  freedom,  in  the  syncopated 
violin  motives;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  Man- 
fred's guilt,  in  powerful  chords;  Astarte's  image  as  the  mild  consoler 
in  the  sweeter  motive !  how  passionately  the  battle  rages  in  the  Allegro, 
Astarte  being  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  as  its  central  point,  in 
the  second  motive!  how  the  contest  waxes  tumultuous  under  the 
influence  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  is  moderated  only  by  Astarte's  image, 
while  the  oppressive  burden  of  crime  is  again  brought  to  our  minds  by 
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the  famous  entry  of  the  three  trumpets.  Then  this  gradually  becomes 
less  agonizing  as  the  flame  of  battle  burns  up  more  hotly  than  before, 
while  that  inflexible  chord  of  the  three  trumpets  seems  to  be  harmoni- 
ously and  melodiously  resolved;  and  Manfred's  death  at  the  close 
seems  to  be  his  liberation  and  redemption."  (Translation  by  Miss 
Alger.) 


*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  "three  hurried,  syncopated  gasps"  of  the  orchestra. 
An  introduction  follows,   Langsam    (slow),   E-flat  minor,   4-4.     (The 
tonality  is  E-flat  minor,  but  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  of  E-flat 
major,  and  wrote  in  the  G-flats  and  C-flats  as  accidentals.)     There 
are  hints  of  the  theme  of  the  following  quick  movement.     The  tempo 
is  quickened,  and  a  climax  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture, 
which  begins,  In  leidenschaftlichem  Tempo  (in  a  passionate  tempo), 
E-flat  minor,  4-4,  with  the  passionate  first  theme,  which  is  developed. 
There  is  a  modulation  to  C-sharp  minor,  as  the  entrance  of  the  second 
theme  approaches.     The  second  theme  is  a  pathetic  melody,  which 
is   constantly   modulating.     This   is   known   as   the   Astarte   melody, 
for  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  to  Astarte,  Manfred's  dead 
sister.     This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  subsidiary  themes: 
a  passionate  one  in  F-sharp  minor;    the  other,  in  F-sharp  major,  is 
more  peaceful.     The  first  part  merges  gradually  into  the  free  fantasia. 
Near  the  end  of  the  working-out  section  there  is  a  new  and  frantic 
theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.     At  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  but  there  are  deviations  from  the 
plan  of  the  first  part.     The  coda  is  short  and  in  the  slow  tempo  of 
the  introduction.     A  bit  of  the  Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  wood- 
wind.    "The  violins  gasp  out  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme; 
and  then  the  overture,  as  it  were,  groans  itself  to  rest." 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  DessofT  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by.  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  sajs  Brahms  conducted.  The 
•date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is 
quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative 
seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow 
and  dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  sere- 
nade, and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and 
the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves.  For 
this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

1 '  This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like 
an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and 
its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not 
to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines   of   contrapuntal  intersection;     and  if  the  thematic 
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development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  spontaneous, 
and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and  there- 
fore more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly  our 
joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Billow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
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coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' '  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Iyeipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  *it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reference  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*"The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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Air,  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  from  "The  Creation." 

Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  Gabriel  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Creation." 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth:  and 
it  was  so. 

Air. 

With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear, 

Delightful  to  the  ravish'd  sense; 

By  flowers  sweet  and  gay 

Enhanced  is  the  charming  sight. 

Here  fragrant  herbs  their  odors  shed; 

Here  shoots  the  healing  plant. 

With  copious  fruit  the  expanded  boughs  are  hung ; 

In  leafy  arches  twine  the  shady  groves; 

O'er  lofty  hills  majestic  forests  wave. 

Haydn  took  with  him  from  England  in  1795  a  poem  for  music,  com- 
piled by  Lidley  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Van  Swieten  in  Vienna  translated  it  into  German  with  many 
alterations.  A  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve  of  the 
nobility,  and  Haydn  worked  on  the  music  with  pious  ardor.  The  first 
performances  were  private  ones  in  Schwarzenberg  Palace,  April  29,  30, 
1798;  the  first  public  one  was  in  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna,  March 
19,  1799.  The  noble  men  paid  the  expenses  and  handed  to  Haydn  the 
entire  proceeds,  amounting  to  4,000  florins.  The  oratorio  was  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Boston,  February  16, 
18 1 9.  The  first  part  had  been  performed  by  the  society,  April  1,  181 7; 
the  second  part,  April  3,  1817;   and  the  third  part,  April  4,   18 17. 
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"Tiu,  Eulenspiegel' s  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel 's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  . Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wtillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  !  Eulenspiegel ' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  '  Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending 
interval  expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth    century   attributed   to    Dr.    Thomas   Murner    (1 475-1 530). 
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Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb :  ' '  Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss 's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss' s  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  {des  V  olksthumlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work;  the  source  from  which  the , tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  ' '  divided ' '  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
vSehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half-close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;   the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
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the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments) . 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn;  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspigel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 


away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding  ? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch- villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas!  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 
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Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 


The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  'bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 

Kotzebue);    Rungenhagen  (about  1815);    Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 

I825).       N 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wurzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  .  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel' s  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

'Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical:  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "  Thyl  Uylenspiegel "  (Brussels,  1900). 


Overture  to  "Egmont,  "  Op.  84    ...    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 
This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play— overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  ' '  Egmont ' '  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
1  and,  as  ' '  Egmont ' '  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures :  the  Netherlanders  .are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;    Egmont  is   melancholy,   his  blood  is 
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stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State " :  " But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston* 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.         CLARA         SEXTON- 
CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.  FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND 

Frau    CLARA   WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.   MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen" now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


ABROAD 

Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 

Italy  Milan  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS     So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 
Miss  ELMA  IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence  New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,    Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss  LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.        LAURA      BRADFORD 
THOMPSON       Of   the    Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 
Mrs.    PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital   etc.  New 
England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 
Second     season     Staats     Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 
Miss  VERA  CURTIS    Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE  L. 

New  England 


BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.   RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCE 

Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 
Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 
HENRY  H.  HALL 
Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.   WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr-.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST   \Aa  mm         i  IMUITMCV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

OF  PUPILS  OF  WIVI-      L.     WrllrNEY  FORD     PORTLAND 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


iHE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 


A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIAN 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

Represented  in  Boston  by  the 

Colonial   Piano    Co.,    104    Boylston  Street 
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SECOND  CONCERT 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  19 


AT  8.55 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz 


.     Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Tschaikowsky  ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile.  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse :  Allegro  moderate 

IV.  Finale  :  Andante  maestoso  ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Vieuxtemps 


.   Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  31 

I.     Introduzione — Cadenza — Adagio  religiose 
II.     Finale  marciale. 


Wagner    . 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


SOLOIST 

Mr,  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


Hasmr&lfamlm 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  he  found  in  the  'world  to-day* 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone*  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application*  v 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  J  854 

492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.    9  .  .  .  Hector  Beruoz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  n,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris, 
on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  led  by  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  of  "Mr. 
Fry's  '  Christmas  L  symphony ! ' ' 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  the  journey 
in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal,  Salviati  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious. f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,   an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,   the 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's"Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


••  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  " 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS" 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      ....       1 .50  net 

••ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


"THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

"THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS" 

ByE.  Torrace 1.00  net 

••WELSH  MELODIES."  Part  I. 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
1   "GOLDEN  HOURS"        .  Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 
solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio* 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Caroille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Pans,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  1  he  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 


DELIGHTFUL  GIFTS  FOR  MUSICAL  FRIENDS 

BACH  -  BEETHOVEN  -  BRAHMS 

n*rU_v°!-  !i    ?h0rlCT  ^omP°s!j!ons  \  Edited  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Prout 
BACH — Vol.  II.   Larger  Compositions  )  J 

Iethoven^l  !i.  Sr  c=S }  E^d  *  e^»  ™*-« 

BRAHMS — Selected  Piano  Compositions     -     Edited  by  Rafael  Joseffy 

Selected  from  the  piano  works  of  the  immortal  "Three  B's  in 
Music"  by  world-acknowledged  authoritative  Editors  and  inter- 
preters of  their  music. 
Engraved,  printed,  and  bound  with  surpassing  excellence. 

PRICES 

Each  Volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back,  $1.50.    In  full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50 
The  set  of  5  Volumes  (in  box),  paper,  $6.00.     Cloth,  gilt,  $10.00 

Prices  include  transportation  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request 

Copies  of  these  works  will  be  sent  with  return  privilege  to  those  having  accounts  in 
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*   * 
The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  eon  fuoeo,  with  the  chief  theme, 

which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 

Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.     This  theme  is 

announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 

instruments  in  free  imitation;    and  horns,   bassoons,   trumpets,   and 

cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.     Then  there  is 

a  sudden  silence.     Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 

sostenuto  in  3-4  time.     The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 

accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 

in  the  first  act:    "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 

savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  1'espoir." 

The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then 

'cellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the  octave.     Some  of 

the   wood- wind   and   brass   instruments,    with   pulsatile   instruments, 

strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.     The  pace 

grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths   in  the  wood-wind   lead   to   the 

Allegro  vivace.     Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;    and  the 

theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 

by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 

in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.     (I  here  refer '  to  the 

edition  published  in  three   acts.)     A  pantomime   of  King  Midas  is 

playing,  and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors. 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  'of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  rran  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during:  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  " Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half -note  of  the  rantus  firmus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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To  be  continued 


Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is 
righting  and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be 
lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's 
friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez 
entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of 
fragments,,  and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant 
returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there 
is  no  formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the 
love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter- theme  for  contrapuntal 
use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the 
strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back, 
is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already 
developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  15  first  violins,  15  second  violins,  10  violas,  12 
violoncellos,  and  9  double  basses. 


* 


The  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
formed was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: "Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instruments  (this  "Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles) ;  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet);  "Helene,"  ballad 
for  male  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "  Alceste"  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het and  Bouche) ;  fragments  of  "Rom^o  et  Juliette,"  Berlioz.  The 
prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  programme  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was  played.  Mrs. 
Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  "bon  et  beau,"  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
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ing  the  little  known  work  of  Gluck."  And  Miss  Recio*  sang  Berlioz's 
"Absence."  The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was 
immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Opera,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough: — 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 
tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me ;  they  were  f right- 

*  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Villas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  "a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  Marie  accompanied  him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  October  30, 1841,  as  Ines  in  "La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats.  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on 
March  3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  his  friends  and  wrote  his 
son  that  this  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said  Marie  was  a  shrewd  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her 
husband,  and  Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when 
Marie  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  was  described  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark, 
hard-eyed,  irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more 
wretched,  until  Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  forty-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was 
moved  from  the  small  to  the  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  in  one  tomb. 
Berlioz  in  his  Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  of 
Berlioz  see  "Sixty  Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouve. 
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ened  at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown  to 
them. 

"  'Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said;  'the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  TransteVdrine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  'Bis!'  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed. 
As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words :  '  Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is!'     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 

"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 


The  overture  played  at  the  concerts  given  by  Berlioz  in  towns  outside 
of  France  was  loudly  applauded  except  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  concerts  it  was  hardly  noticed;  and  as  the  Count 
Wielhorski,  a  celebrated  amateur,  told  Berlioz  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  it  was  not  on  later  programmes  in  that  city.  According 
to  Berlioz  himself  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
at  Vienna.  We  know  from  von  Billow  (Die  Opposition  in  Siiddeutsch- 
land,"  1853)  that,  when  Kucken  attempted  to  produce  it  at  Stuttgart, 
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the  adherents  of  Iyindpaintner,  who  was  then  the  court  conductor, 
prevented  him;  but  at  that  time,  in  Stuttgart,  the  only  works  of 
Beethoven* heard  in  concert  rooms  were  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Eg- 
mont,"  and  the  "Coriolanus"  overtures,  "the  last  named  with  three 
violas  and  three  'cellos." 


* 


The  first  performance  outside  of  France  was  at  Vienna,  November 
1 6, 1845,  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  in  the  first  of  six  Berlioz  concerts 
led  by  the  composer.  The  orchestra  was  composed  of  members  of  that 
theatre  orchestra  and  of  the  band  of  the  Second  Artillery  Regiment. 
The  programme  included  this  overture,  which  was  repeated  afterward ; 
a  hymn  with  chorus;  cavatina  from  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  sung  by  Miss 
von  Marra;  the  "Harold"  symphony  (viola  solo,  Mr.  Heissler);  "Le 
Cinq  Mai"  (bass  solo  by  Mr.  J.  Staudige);  and  the  Apotheosis-Finale 
from  the  "Mourning  and  Triumph"  symphony. 

Berlioz  planned  the  composition  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  early  in 
1834.  He  wrote  on  October  2,  1836,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
orchestrate  the  work.  On  April  11,  1837,  he  wrote:  "My  opera  is 
finished."  The  first  mention  made  by  Berlioz  of  the  opera  was  in  a 
letter  to  Ferrand,  the  15th  or  16th  of  May,  1834;  on  August  31  of 
that  year  the  libretto  was  ready  and  the  "Chant  des  Ciseleurs,"  which 
opens  the  second  scene,  was  composed.  This  music  was  performed 
at  concerts  given  by  Berlioz,  November  23  and  December  7,  1834, 
and  then  entitled  "I^es  Ciseleurs  de  Florence:  trio  with  chorus  and 
orchestra." 

Excited  by  reading  Cellini's  Memoirs  and  G.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's 
short  story  "Salvator  Rosa,"  Berlioz  wished  Alfred  de  Vigny  to  write  a 
libretto,  with  Cellini  as  the  hero.  De  Vigny,  busy,  recommended  de 
Wailly,  who  in  turn  sought  the  aid  of  Barbier;  but  de  Vigny  criticised 
and  corrected  and  suggested  until  nearly  the  time  of  performance. 

The  letters  and  memoirs  of  Berlioz  give  much  information  concern- 
ing his  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  rehearsal  and  production  of  the 
opera.  The  music  was  then  thought  so  difficult  that  there  were  twenty- 
nine  full  rehearsals.     The  performance  was  announced  for  September 
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3,  1838,  and  in  several  books  of  reference  this  date  is  given  as  that 
of  the  first  performance;  but  Duprez  had  a  sore  throat,  and  the  per- 
formance was  postponed  until  the  10th.  The  second  and  the  third 
were  on  September  12  and  14,  and  there  were  no  more  that  year. 
There  were  four  in  1839,  and  at  the  first,  January  10,  Alexis  Dupont 
replaced  Duprez.  Alizard  replaced  DeYevis  after  the  first,  and  in 
1839  Miss  Nau  was  substituted  for  Mme.  Dorus-Gras. 

Meyerbeer,  Paganini,  and  Spontini  were  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, and  Dom  Francois  de  Paule,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
sat  in  the  royal  box,  surrounded  with  princesses.  The  audience  was 
a  brilliant  one,  but  the  opera  failed  dismally,  although  the  music  was 
praised  by  leading  critics,  and  Theophile  Gautier  predicted  that  the 
opera  would  influence  the  future  of  music  for  good  or  evil.  Berlioz 
was  caricatured  as  the  composer  of  "Malvenuto  Cellini."  See  the 
romantic  memoirs  of  Berlioz  and  Duprez's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Chanteur" 
(pp.  153,  154)  for  explanations  of  the  failure. 

The  opera,  arranged  in  four  acts,  with  a  libretto  translated  into 
German  by  Riccius,  was  produced  by  Liszt  at  Weimar  on  March  20, 
1852,  with  Beck  as  Cellini  and  Mrs.  Milde  as  Teresa.  Berlioz  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  performance.  He  wrote  on  February  10  to 
Morel  before  the  performance:  "They  have  been  at  work  on  it  for 
four  months.  I  cleaned  it  well,  re-sewed  and  restored  it.  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  for  thirteen  years;  it  is  devilishly  vivace."  Arranged 
in  three  acts  and  with  the  text  translation  into  German  by  Peter 
Cornelius,  the  opera  was  performed  at  Weimar  in  February,  1856. 
The  score  was  published  as  Op.  23  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar. 

The  opera  failed  at  London  on  June  25,  1853.  Chorley  said:  "The 
evening  "was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings  which  I  ever  passed 
in  any  theatre.  '  Benvenuto  Cellini'  failed  more  decidedly  than  any 
foreign  opera  I  recollect  to  have  seen  performed  in  London.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  evening  the  humor  of  the  audience  began  to  show 
itself,  and  the  painful  spectacle  had  to  be  endured  of  seeing  the  com- 
poser conducting  his  own  work  through  every  stage  of  its  condemna- 
tion."    Some  say  there  was  a  cabal  led  by  Costa  in  the  interest  of 
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Italian  art.  There  was  even  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  performance 
of  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  which  was  played  before  the  second  act, 
although  this  same  overture  had  been  applauded  by  a  London  concert 
audience  in  1848.  Chorley  criticised  the  music  of  the  opera  apparently 
without  prejudice  and  with  keen  discrimination.  The  following 
quotation  from  his  article  bears  on  the  overture:  "The  ease  of  the 
singers  is  disregarded  with  a  despotism  which  is  virtually  another 
confession  of  weakness.  As  music,  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  known 
in  another  form  as  its  composer's  happiest  overture,  'The  Roman 
Carnival/  has  the  true  Italian  spirit  of  the  joyous  time;  but  the  chorus- 
singers  are  so  run  out  of  breath,  and  are  so  perpetually  called  on  to 
catch  or  snatch  at  some  passage,  which  ought  to  be  struck  off  with 
the  sharpest  decision, — that  the  real  spirit  instinct  in  the  music  is 
thoroughly  driven  out  of  it."  At  this  performance  the  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Julienne-Dejean  and  Nantier-Didiee,  and  Tamberlik, 
Formes,  and  Tagliafico.  The  opera  was  produced  by  von  Bulow  at 
Hannover  in  1879  and  afterward  at  other  German  cities,  as  Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe,  Leipsic  (1883),  Dresden  (1888),  Hamburg,  Munich,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Stuttgart,  Schwerin,  Bruns- 
wick, Prague,  Vienna.  It  has  not  been  performed  in  Paris  since 
Berlioz  gave  it  its  definite  form. 

For  a  careful  study  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  by  Julien  Tiersot  see 
Le  Menestrel  for  1905,  Nos.  6,  8-15,  23,  26,  27.  For  a  once  famous 
article  on  the  overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  see  Louis  Ehlert's 
"Briefe  uber  Musik  an  eine  Freundin,"  pp.  126-133  (Berlin,  1868). 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  .   .   .  Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.     "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 

*  This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.     For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch.  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switz- 
erland, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I  should  like 
to  be  buried  there.'" 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
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time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.     Tschai- 
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kowsky  arrived  in  the  city  on  March  n.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  '  deeply  hurt '  for  the 
moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikowsky 
took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony 
concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tschai- 
kowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;   there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  also  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck), 
April  10,  1909. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends." 


* 
*  * 


The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza/'  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.     The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
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is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony :  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood-wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief  theme 
of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a  halt; 
-the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a  presto. 
The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax  contains 
a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 


*   * 


Some  find  pleasure  in  characterizing  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies  as 
suites ;  Dvorak  is  said  to  have  made  this  criticism ;  but  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony escapes  this  charge,  for  objectors  admit  that  in  this  work  the 
composer  made  his  nearest  approach  to  true  symphonic  form  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  allegro, 
and  that  a  waltz  movement  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo.  (They 
that  dismiss  the  " Pathetic"  because  an  adagio  serves  as  finale  should 
remember  that  the  finale  of  Spohr's  "The  Consecration  of  Tones" 
is  composed  of  a  larghetto,  "Funeral  Music,"  and  an  allegretto,  "Con- 
solation in  Tears.")  Revolt  against  the  traditions  of  inexorable  sonata 
form  is  not  a  symptom  of  modern  musical  anarchy.     Gretry,  in  his 
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"M£moires,  ou  Essais  sur  la  Musique"  (Paris,  1797),  wrote:  "A 
sonata  is  a  discourse.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  cuts  his 
speech  in  half  and  repeats  twice  each  of  these  halves  ?  '  I  was  at  your 
house  this  morning;  yes,  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning  to  consult 
you  about  a  business  matter,  to  consult  you  about  a  business  matter.' 
Repetitions  in  music  affect  me  in  a  like  manner.  Let  us  discriminate, 
however,  between  useless  repetitions  and  a  charming  phrase  that 
occurs  three  or  four  times,  and  the  repetitions  of  a' delightful  air.  Just 
as  one  may  say  to  his  sweetheart,  'I  love  you,'  ten  times  in  the  same 
visit,  so  one  may  repeat  a  phrase  that  is  full  of  emotion.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  long  repetition  that  forms  the  half  of  a  musical  discourse." 

No  one  has  written  so  shrewdly  or  more  sympathetically  concerning 
Tschaikowsky's  work  than  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  whose  articles  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  (London,  1901)  and  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
(London,  1902)  deserve  the  attention  of  all  students  of  music.  Mr. 
Newman  views  him  as  our  contemporary,  "much  more  the  man  of 
our  own  day  than  the  belated  followers  of  the  classical  tradition.  He 
made  one  desperate  attempt — in  his  first  symphony — to  look  at  music 
and  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  formalist ;  but  ever  after  that  he  wisely 
allowed  his  imagination  to  carry  him  whither  it  would.  We  must  not 
forget,  in  estimating  his  total  achievement,  that  he  died  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  powers,  just  when  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  vision  of 
what  the  future  may  do  in  music." 

There  need  not  be  apology  for  liberal  quotations  from  Mr.  Newman's 
articles  ■ — 

"Students  of  Tschaikowsky's  instrumental  work  will  readily  agree 
that  as  his  mind,  in  the  course  of  years,  became  clearer  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  potentialities,  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  pro- 
gramme form,  and  a  desire  to  abandon  the  mood  and  the  manner  of 
the  symphony  pure  and  simple.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
although  he  grew  enormously  in  sheer  musical  power,  he  grew  still 
more  rapidly  in  the  poetic  and  dramatic  sense  of  things,  finding  actual 
life  so  important,  so  pressing,  so  clamant,  that  it  interpenetrated  almost 
all  his  thoughts  of  music.  ...  In  these  first  three  symphonies,  then,  we 
find  Tschaikowsky  fluctuating  with  the  utmost  insouciance  between 
the  absolute  and  the  programme  form  and  between  the  absolute  and 
the  programme  spirit.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  a  programme  in  the 
fourth  symphony;  but  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  we  step  upon  quite 
unmistakable  ground.  After  the  first  symphony  had  come  the  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  after  the  second  'The  Tempest,'  after  the  third  the 
'Francesca  da  Rimini,'  after  the  fourth  the  '1812'  overture  and  the 
'Manfred,'  while  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  symphonies  came  the 
'Hamlet.'     Tschaikowsky  could  not  but  feel,  after  the  various  experi- 
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merits  he  had  made  in  both  forms,  that  there  was  something  more 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  imagination  in  the  symphonic  poem  or  the 
symphony  with  a  human  interest  than  in  the  symphony  pure  and 
simple.  Consequently  we  find  him  in  his  last  two  symphonies  osten- 
sibly working  in  the  classical  form,  but  really  in  the  romantic,  writing 
the  customary  four  movements  as  if  he  had  only  in  view  the  kind  of 
arbitrarily  connected  suite  which  generally  does  duty  for  a  symphony, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  the  different  movements  an  emotional 
and  even  thematic  enchainment  the  one  with  the  other.  Yet,  char- 
acteristically enough,  he  has  not  reached  this  position  by  dint  of  rea- 
soning, and  so  does  not  hold  it  rationally.  We  might  expect  that  his 
last  symphony  would  exhibit  a  grip  of  his  own  theories — or,  let  us  say, 
his  intuitions — superior  to  that  shown  in  the  fifth.  But  it  is  in  the  fifth, 
in  reality,  that  the  subtlest  and  most  consistent  workings  of  his  new 
principle  of  structure  are  revealed." 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  place  that  this 
Fifth  Symphony  should  occupy  in  the  list  of  Tschaikowsky's  works. 
Berezovsky  declares  it  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  six  symphonies, 
although  he  admits  it  is  a  striking  composition,  which  "seems  to  set 
forth  some  dark  spiritual  experience."  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Newman 
has  to  say  about  it: — 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme 
with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that 
irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in 
question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  fol- 
lowing andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the 
third  movement.  In  the  finale  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remark- 
able. It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this  move- 
ment ;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals.     One  of  the  themes  of 
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the  second  movement — the  andante — also, recurs  in  the  finale,  while 
the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction) 
is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly 
the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the 
major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment as  in  the  allegro.  So  that — to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely — 
the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first  and  one 
from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  contain  one 
theme  from  the  first — a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  symphony.*  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture  to 
assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tschaikowsky  should  have 
indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'sym- 
phony in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this ;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite 
plain. 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  move- 
ment— the  waltz — is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion 
of  impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were, 
the  emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony 
with  a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is 
in  the  major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weari- 
ness and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident. 
What  may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the 
second  movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject 
of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of 
the  same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive — a  change 
from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph.' ' 


Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman"   .    .    .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;    died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.     There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 

*  For  the  persistent  use  of  fixed  thematic  material  throughout  the  movements  the  symphony  of  C£sar 
Franck  is  still  more  remarkable. — Ed. 
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body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first  air 
in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in  F 
major  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's  Ballad 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  il.).  The  episode  leads  directly  to  the 
main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  which 
begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great  length 
with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  Ballad.  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time.  The 
subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus,  "Steuer- 
mann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  iii.).  The  second  theme,  the  phrase  from 
Senta's  Ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode,  enters  ff  in  the 
full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly  with  fragments 
of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive  reappears  ff  in  the 
trombones.  .  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A  few  rising  arpeggio 
measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme,  proclaimed  with  the 
full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in  the  shape  found  in 
the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  Ballad,  and  it  is  worked  up  with 
great  energy. 


H5     ^ 


Wagner  wrote  in  "A  Communication  to  my  Friends"  that  before 
he  began  to  work  on  the  whole  opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  he 
drafted  the  words  and  the  music  of  Senta's  ballad.  Mr.  Ellis  says 
that  he  wrote  this  ballad  while  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  composition 
of  "Rienzi."  The  ballad  is  the  thematic  germ  of  the  whole  opera, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Wagner  felt  inclined  to  call  the 
opera  itself  a  dramatic  ballad. 

"Der  Fliegende  Hollander,"  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden,  January  2,  1843. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient;  the  Dutch- 
man, Michael  Wachter;  Daland,  Karl  Risse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Wachter;    the  steersman,  Bielezizky.     Wagner  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fan- 
tasma,"  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1876,  by  Mme.  Pappenheim's 
Company. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
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March  14,  1877:  Senta,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg;  Eric,  Joseph  Maas; 
Daland,  George  A.  Conly;  the  steersman,  C.  H.  Turner;  Mary,  Marie 
Lancaster;    Vanderdecken,  the  Dutchman,  William  Carleton. 


It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Mme.  Wilhelmine 
Schroder- Devrient  (1804-60)  that  a  poor  performance  was  turned 
the  first  night  into  an  apparent  triumph.  It  is  said  that  in  the  part 
of  Senta  she  surpassed  herself  in  originality;  but  Wagner  wrote  to 
Fischer  in  1852  that  this  performance  was  a  bad  one.  "When  I  recall 
what  an  extremely  clumsy  and  wooden  setting  of  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man '  the  imaginative  Dresden  machinist  Hanel  gave  on  his  magnificent 
stage,  I  am  seized  even  now  with  an  after-attack  of  rage.  Messrs. 
Wachter's  and  Risse's  genial  and  energetic  efforts  are  also  faithfully 
stored  up  in  my  memory." 

Wagner  wished  Senta  to  be  portrayed  as  "an  altogether  robust 
Northern  maid,  thoroughly  naive  in  her  apparent  sentimentality." 
He  wrote:  "Only  in  the  heart  of  an  entirely  naive  girl  surrounded 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Northern  nature  could  impressions  such  as 
those  of  the  ballad  of  the  'Flying  Dutchman'  and  the  picture  of  the 
pallid  seaman  call  forth  so  wondrous  strong  a  bent,  as  the  impulse 
to  redeem  the  doomed:  with  her  this  takes  the  outward  form  of  an 
active  monomania  such,  indeed,  as  can  only  be  found  in  quite 
naive  natures.  We  have  been  told  of  Norwegian  maids  of  such  a 
force  of  feeling  that  death  has  come  upon  them  through  a  sudden  rigor 
of  the  heart.  Much  in  this  wise  may  it  go,  with  the  seeming  '  morbid- 
ness' of  pallid  Senta." 


Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely 
superfluous  have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  it 
a  somewhat  more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the 
coda  of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which 
always  annoyed  me  at  -the  performances ;  now  I  think  it  will  answer 
to  my  original  intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "con- 
siderably remodelled  the  overture  (especially  the  concluding  section)." 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

MffiP       [17N&     nflPTA      lYFVTNI?  Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37tH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeth 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

Bel  Canto 

Studio :  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Kugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Yictor  Templetcn  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall        -         -  -  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DDFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York 


City 
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International  School  for 
Vocalists 
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246  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

PORTLAND 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING 
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134  CARNEGIE  HALL 
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HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
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THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position  — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,  PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 


Represented  in  Boston  by  the 

Colonial   Piano    Co.,    104    Boylston  Street 
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NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE,  NEW  BEDFORD 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  13 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 


I.  Andante  ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  vivace. 


Saint- Saens 


Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  moto. 
Come  prima. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  1,  for  Violoncello 
and  Orchestra,  Op:  33 


Smetana 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava"  ("The  Moldau")  (from 
"Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country"),  No.  2) 


Sibelius    . 


"  Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


SOLOIST 
Mr,  HEINRICH  WARNKE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Supreme  in    Tone  and  Durability 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.     Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

492  BOYLSTON  STREET         -         -         -         BOSTON 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7  .   .   .   . Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.  10,  bears  the  date  March, 

1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  18 17).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 

1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 
phony to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  i86g)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14,  1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1002),  p.  87. 

LATEST  ENGLISH  SONGS  and  BALLADS 


••I  Hear  You  Calling  Me"  Price  $0.60 

G,  Ad,  Bd,  C 

Charles  Marshall 

Sung  with   great   success  by  Mr.  John 
McCormack. 

"Three  Score  and  Ten"     .     Price  .60 
D,  F,  and  G 

Joan  Trevalsa 


"I  Bring  My  Roses"    .     .    Price  $0. 60 
C  and  D 

A.  Von  Ahn  Carse 

••Come  into  the  Sun"    .     .     Price  .60 
E,  G,  and  A 

Landon  Ronald 

••We'll  Know.  We'll    Understand" 

Bb  and  D  Price  .60 

James  Henry 


The  Latest  French  and  Italian  Songs  in  Stock 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,   9  East   Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORKf  CITY 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 
the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  J854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  11,  1851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score*  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two.  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  L,achner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 


JOHN    SEBASTIAN   BACH 

PIANO  COMPOSITIONS 

Edited  by  Dr.  EBENEZER  PROUT 

VOL.  I.    SHORTER  COMPOSITIONS      -     22  Compositions     177  Pages  of  Music 
VOL.  II.    LARGER  COMPOSITIONS  -    -     16  Compositions     188  Pages  of  Music 

Each  volume  contains  explanatory  notes  for  each  Composition,  a   Bibliography,  and  Portrait 

"While  some  of  the  pieces  are  for  the  trained  virtuoso 
only,  amateurs  can  play  not  a  few,  especially  the  slow 
ones,  which  contain  more  of  the  essence  of  Bach's 
genius  than  the  others.  Some  of  them  are  almost 
startlingly  modern.  All  of  this  music  is  a  source  of 
endless  delight;  it  never  palls." — The  Nation. 

PRICES 

Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back  ......  $1.50 

In  full  cloth,  gilt 2.50 

Prices  include  transportation.  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  of  all  volumes  in  The  Musicians 
Library,  free  on  request. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 


*  * 


"Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  ko.t  i£oxrjv.  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;  and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.  Our 
interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of 
truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  long  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  music.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 


G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

Op  46. 

The  Morning  of  the   Year 

A  Song  Cycle  for  FOUR  SOLO  VOICES 

Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass 

With  Piano  Accompaniment 

Words  Selected  from  Works  of  Modern  Poets 

By  Nelle  Richmond  Eberhart 
Price,  $1.50  net 

NOT  since  Liza  Lehmann's  "Persian  Gar- 
den" has  there  appeared  a  song -cycle  in 
which  unity  of  thought  and  sequence  of 
sentiment  are  so  perfectly  developed  in  text  and 
music  as  in  "The  Morning  of  the  Year." 


Henry  Hadley 

The  Culprit  Fay 

A  Rhapsody  for  Grand  Orchestra 
After  Joseph  Rodman  Drake's  Poem 

Score,  net  $5.00    Paxts,  net  S10.00 


Victor  Herbert 
Irish  Rhapsody 

For  Grand  Orchestra 
Score,  net  $4.00    Parts,  net  $7.30 


I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.  Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
ately exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood-wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  E  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
in  the  wood- wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter- theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  third 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  A  few  introductory  meas- 
ures (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings  are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
puntal elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 


LOUISE    F.    RITCHIE 


tEearijer  of  Violin 


83    MILL    STREET 

Refers  by  permission  to  Miss  Lillian  Shattuck,  Boston,  Mass.;  Pierce  Building 
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III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4,  Mr.  Edmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  "Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  "Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,  the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
ment. Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  opening  is  cer- 
tainly intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapuntally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage-work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood-wind  against  "a  galloping 
rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  and 
the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  E-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.  The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
Mr.  Ap thorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
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of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  '  Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.  The  rhythm,  too,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss;  but,  no!  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  more.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  bars  for  the  last  movement  only." 
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liTone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— Mischa  Ki<man. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  oftenf  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  COMPANY 

8  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke  was  born  at  Wesselburen,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean,  on  August  30,  1871.  His  father  was. a  violinist, 
and  all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  piano- 
forte when  he  was  six  years  old,  and,  when  he  was  ten,  his  father  began 
to  give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with 
Gowa,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  jpublic.  He  afterward 
studied  at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel.  and  made  his  d£but  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  About  ten  years  ago  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  invited  him  to  be  the  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kain  Orchestra  at 
Munich,  and  he  left  that  orchestra  in  1905,  to  take  the  like  position 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt, 
whom  he  taught.  In  Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettich 
and  Weingartner  in  a  trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet. 
He  first  played  in  the  United  States  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  28,  1905  (Dvorak's 
Concerto  in  B  minor  for  violoncello).  On  January  5,  1907,  he  played 
at  a  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston  Volkmann's  Concerto  in  A  minor, 
Op.  33;  on  February  29,  1908,  Dohnanyi's  Concert  Piece  in  D  major 
for  orchestra,  with  violoncello  obbligato,  Op.  12  (first  time  in  Boston); 
on  March  13,  1909,  Gradener's  concerto  for  violoncello,  Op.  45  (first 
time  in  America);  and  on  October  30,  19 10,  Gustav  Strube's  Concerto 
in  E  minor  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (MS.),  first  performance. 

In  1905-06  and  1906-07  Mr.  Warnke  was  the  violoncellist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Quartet  (with  Messrs.  Hess,  Roth,  and  Ferir). 
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Concerto  for  Violoncello,  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

Camilla  Saint-Saens 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;    still  living  at  Paris.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1872  and  published  in  1873.  It  was 
first  played  at  a  Conservatory  Concert,  January  19,  1873,  by  Tolbecque,* 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by 
Wulf  Fries  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February 
17,  1876.  Mr.  Schroeder  played  it  here  at  Symphony  Concerts,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1898,  January  10,  1903.  Mr.  Krasselt  played  it  November 
21,  1903;  Miss  Elsa  Ruegger  on  February  10,  1906. 

The  concerto  begins  Allegro  non  troppo  in  A  minor,  2-2,  with  the 
announcement  of  a  flowing  theme  by  the  solo  instrument  over  a  tremu- 
lous accompaniment.  This  theme  is  developed  somewhat  by  the  'cello. 
The  orchestra  develops  it  further  against  a  counter-theme  in  the  'cello, 
which  takes  up  the  development  again.  The  second  theme,  of  a  more 
melodious  character  (F  major),  is  also  given  to  the  'cello.  There  is 
only  a  short  development.  The  working-out  of  the  first  theme  is  re- 
sumed, first  in  the  'cello,  then  in  the  orchestra.  A  new  theme  is  in- 
troduced by  way  of  episode,  allegro  molto,  F  major.  The  two  chief 
themes  are  again  used  in  development.  There  is  a  transition  to  a  new 
movement,  Allegretto  con  moto,  B-flat  major,  3-4,  a  minuet.  The 
theme  is  announced  by  muted  strings,  and  the  solo  'cello  enters  with 
another  dance  theme.  These  themes  are  developed,  the  minuet  in  the 
orchestra,  slow  waltz  in  the  'cello.  There  is  a  return  to  the  original 
alia  breve  time  and  pace,  and  the  first  theme  reappears,  but  one  of  its 
figures  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  theme,  which  in  turn  is  developed 
and  leads  to  a  finale  on  the  same  theme  and  a  new  second  theme.  The 
first  theme  makes  another  appearance,  as  does  the  episode.  The  con- 
certo ends  brilliantly  in  A  major. 

*  August  Tolbecque,  born  at  Paris,  March  30,  1830,  took  the  first  prize  for  violoncello  at  the  Conserv- 
atory in  1849.  He  taught  and  played  at  Marseilles  (1865-71),  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  played  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  and  as  a  member  of  the  Maurin  Quartet.  Since  his  retirement  he  has  lived 
at  Niort,  where  he  collects  and  repairs' old  instruments  and  writes  books.  His  chief  works  are  "Quelques 
Considerations  sur  la  Lutherie"  (1890),  "Souvenirs  d'un  Musicien  de  Province"  (1896),  "Notice  Historique 
sur  les  Instruments  a  Cordes  et  a.  Archet"  (1898),  "L'Art  du  Luthier"  (1903).  Tolbecque  offered  his 
collection  of  instruments  to  the  French  government  for  the  Paris  Conservatory,  but  there  was  some  delay  in 
appreciation,  and  the  Belgian  government  secured  the  instruments.  Tolbecque  at  once  began  to  make  another 
collection. 
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The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

Saint-Saens's  second  violoncello  concerto,  Op.  119,  was  published 
early  in  1903.  It  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Hollmann,*  and  was  played  by 
him  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  at  Paris,  March  8,  1903.  The  critics 
found  the  work  inferior  to  the  first  concerto,  and  said  that  it  was  made 
for  a  virtuoso's  holiday. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Moldau"  (from  "My  Country,"  No.  2). 

Frihdrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;    died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

Smetana,  a  Czech  of  the  Czechs,  purposed  to  make  his  country  famil- 
iar and  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  by  his  cycle  of  symphonic 
poems,  "Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country").  The  cycle  was  dedicated  to 
the  town  of  Prague.  In  a  letter  written  (1879)  to  the  publisher  he 
complained  of  the  poem  put  as  preface  to  "  Vysehrad":  "What  is  here 
portrayed  in  tones  is  not  mentioned  in  the  verses!"  He  wished  a  pref- 
ace that  might  acquaint  the  foreigner  with  the  peculiar  love  entertained 
by  the  Czech  for  this  fortress.  Lumir  sees  visions  the  moment  he  touches 
the  harp;  and  he  tells  of  the  founding  of  Vysehrad  in  heathen  times, 
of  the  various  sights  seen  by  the  citadel,  feasts,  jousts,  court  sessions, 
war  and  siege,  until  he  at  last  tells  of  the  downfall. 

The  cycle  includes: — 

I.  Vysehrad  (which  bears  this  inscription  on  the  score:  "In  a  con- 
dition of  ear-disease").  Completed  November  18,  1874,  twenty-four 
days  after  he  had  become  completely  deaf.  The  first  performance  was 
at  Prague,  January  14,  1875. 

II.  Vltava!  ("The  Moldau").  Begun  November  20,  1874;  com- 
pleted December  8,  1874,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin, 
April  4,  1875. 

III.  Sarka.     Composed  at  Prague;  completed  February  20,  1875. 

*  Hollmann  was  born  at  Maastricht,  October  16,  1852,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Francois  Servais  at  Brussels. 
He  is  known  as  an  eminent  virtuoso  throughout  Europe,  and  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1892-93.  He 
played  in  company  with  Johannes  Wolff,  violinist,  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  December  15,  22,  29, 
1892,  January  5,  1893.     He  was  here  as  a  member  of  Mme.  Eames's  concert  company,  December  9,  1905. 

t  " '  Multava,'  the  Latin  name  of  the  river.  But  as  the  u  is  written  v,  Mvxtava,  the  words  are  the  same. " 
William  Ritter,  in  his  interesting  Life  of  Smetana,  published  at  Paris  by  Felix  Alcan,  1908. 
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Mascagni 

The  World-Famous  Composer  of 

"Cavalleria 

Rusticana" 

writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  the 

JEWETT  PIANOS 


.. 


DEAR  SIRS: 

I  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  American  pianos, 
but  I  was  never  convinced  of  their  superiority  until  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  your  upright  piano.  In  this  instrument  you  have 
succeeded  in  combining  a  rich  and  sensuous  tone  with  a  delicate 
and  responsive  action:  two  qualities  which  are  exceptionally  rare  in 
this  type  of  instrument. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  accomplishing  this,  and 
beg  you  to  accept  this  assurance  of  my  best  wishes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  MASCAGNI, 

Other  eminent  composers,  pianists,  singers,  musicians  of  international  reputation 
—  among  whom  are  Constantino,  Goetschius,  Giuseppe  Creatore,  Faelton,  Anton 
Hekking,  Buonamici,  Louis  C.  Elson,  Campanari,  Henry  Russell,  Arnaldo  Conti, 
Hoffman,  David  Bispham,  Czerwonky,  Jules  Jordan — have  strongly  endorsed  the 
rare  musical  qualities  of  the  Jewett  Pianos. 

Jewett  Pianos  are  instruments  of  an  advanced  type — designed  in  a  masterly  fashion 
in  the  light  of  long  experience — made  with  skill  and  care  from  the  best  materials. 

Those  who  wish  to  own  a  piano  of  real  musical  merit  should  investigate  the  Jewett. 

It  is  a  durable  piano  and  will  give  permanent  satisfaction. 

PRICES  FROM  $375 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS  CO. 

109  WILLIAM  STREET 

Main  Office  and  Warerooms,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  New  England 
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Performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin,  May  17,  1877.     Sarka  is  the 
legendary  Czech  Amazon. 

IV.  Zckskych  Luhuv  A  Hajuv  ("From  Bohemia's  Fields  and 
Groves")..  Composed  at  Jakbenice;  completed  on  October  18,  1875; 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin  on  December  10,  1876.  Sme- 
tana  wrote  to  Dr.  Laid  wig  Prochazka  that  in  this  piece  he  endeavored 
to  portray  the  life  of  the  Bohemian  folk  at  work  and  in  the  dance;  as 
the  Germans  say,  "  Volksweisen "  or  "Tanzweisen. " 

V.  Tabor.  Composed  at  Jakbenice  in  1878;  first  performed  at 
a  jubilee  concert  in  honor  of  Smetana  at  Zofin,  January  4,  1880.  This, 
as  well  as  "Blanik,"  the  sixth  of  the  series,  is  based  on  the  Hussite 
choral,  "Kdoz  jste  Bozibojovnici."  The  composer  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Otaker  Hostinsky  observed  that  in  "Tabor"  the  choral,  "You  are 
God's  Warriors,"  dominates  completely,  while  in  "Blanik"  there 
are  only  partial  remembrances  of  the  choral,  the  last  verse  of  which, 
"With  Him  you  will  at  last  triumph,"  serves  as  the  motive  of  the 
finale. 

VI.  Blanik.  Completed  at  Jakbenice  on  March  9,  1879;  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  with  "Tabor"  at  the  jubilee  concert  at  Zofin. 
The  Hussite  warriors  sleep  in  the  mountain  of  Blanik,  and  await  the 
hour  to  reappear  in  arms. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  was  at  a  concert  for 
Smetana's  benefit  at  Prague,  November  5,  1882. 

The  following  Preface*  is  printed  with  the  score  of  "The  Moldau" : — 

Two  springs  gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  one  warm  and 
spouting,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their  waves,  gayly  rushing  onward  over 
their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The  forest 
brook,  fast  hurrying  on,  becomes  the  river  Vltava  (Moldau),  which,  flowing  ever 
on  through  Bohemia's  valleys,  grows  to  be  a  mighty  stream:  it  flows  through 
thick  woods  in  which  the  joyous  noise  of  the  hunt  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer;  it  flows  through  grass-grown  pastures 
and  lowlands  where  a  wedding  feast  is  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night 
the  wood  and  water  nymphs  revel  in  its  shining  waves,  in  which  many  fortresses 
and  castles  are  reflected  as  witnesses  of  the  past  glory  of  knighthood,  and  the  van- 
ished warlike  fame  of  bygone  ages.     At  the  St.  John  Rapids  the  stream  rushes 

•  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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on,  winding  in  and  out  through  the  cataracts,  arid  hews  out  a  path  for  itself  with 
its  foaming  waves  through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed  in  which  it 
flows  on  in  majestic  repose  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored  Vysehrad, 
whereupon  it  vanishes  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 


* 
*    * 


"The  Moldau"  begins  Allegro  commodo  non  agitato,  E  minor,  6-8, 
with  a  flute  passage  accompanied  by  pizzicato  chords  (violins  and 
harps).  The  "first  stream  of  the  Moldau"  is  thus  pictured.  The 
flowing  figure  is  then  given  to  the  strings  and  first  violins,  oboes  and 
bassoon  play  a  melody  against  it.  Development  follows.  Hunting 
calls  (C  major)  are  heard  from  horns  and  other  wind  instruments, 
while  the  strings  continue  the  running  figure.  The  noise  of  the  hunt 
waxes  louder,  the  river  is  more  and  more  boisterous.  There  is  gay 
music  of  the  wedding  dance,  G  major,  2-4.  It_swells  to  fortissimo, 
and  then  gradually  dies  away.  "The  moon  rises  in  soft  sustained 
harmonies  in  the  wood- wind;  and  the  flutes,  accompanied  by  flowing 
arpeggios  in  the  clarinets  and  high  sustained  chords  in  the  strings  and 
horns,  begin  the  nimble  nymphs'  dance.  Soon  soft  stately  harmonies 
are  heard  in  the  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba,  their  rhythm  being  like 
that  of  a  solemn  march."  The  strings  take  again  the  original  flowing 
figure,  and  the  graceful  melody  for  first  violins,  oboes,  bassoon,  is  again 
against  it.  The  development  is  much  as  before.  The  rhythm  is  now 
livelier.  There  is  a  musical  picture  of  St.  John's  Rapids,  and,  with  a 
modulation  to  E  major,  behold  "the  broadest  part  of  the  Moldau." 
The  melody  continues  fortissimo  until  a  gradual  decrescendo  leads  to 
its  disappearance. 

"The  Moldau"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings, 
thus  divided  throughout:  first  violins,  second  violins,  violas,  first 
'cellos,  second  'cellos,  double-basses. 


a 
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The  reader  interested  in  Czech  music  and  musicians  is  referred  to 
"Smetana,"  an  excellent  biography  by  William  Ritter  (Paris,  1908); 
"Smetana,"  a  biography  by  Bromislav  Wellek  (Prague,  1895);  "Ein 
Vierteljahrhundert  Bomischer  Musik,"  by  Emanuel  Chvala  (Prague, 
1887) ;  "  Das  Bohmische  National  Theater  in  der  ersten  internationalen 
Musik-  und  Theater- Ausstellung  zu  Wien  im  Jahre  1902,"  by  Fr. 
Ad.  Subert  (Prague,  1882) ;  "  Zdenko  Fibich,"  by  C.  L.  Richter  (Prague, 
1900);  "Boheme,"  a  volume  in  the  series  "Histoire  de  la  Musique," 
by  Albert  Soubies  (Paris,  1898);  articles  by  Friedrich  Hlavac  and  J.  J. 
Krai,  published  respectively  in  the  American  magazines,  Music  Review 
and  Music;  the  article  "Friedrich  Smetana,"  in  "Famous  Com- 
posers," new  series,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1900);  and  articles  in  the  Mercure 
Musical  (Paris)  of  February  and  March,  1907. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius. 
(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
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'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own/" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society: — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.     This  is  peaceful   and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
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be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


* 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidienne!"  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  K  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite,  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone-poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,   1896);    incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 

•This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  1908. 
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tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pell£as 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5, 13,  15,  18,  26, 
27, 31, 36, 58,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words;  Romance  in  C  major  for  strings. 


* 


These  works  of  Sibelius  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;  January  1,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  20,  1907 
(Mme.  Maud  Powell,  violinist) . 
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"A  Song  of  Spring"  for  orchestra,  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor. 

"Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;  October  22,  19 10. 

"A  Saga,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  9,  March  5,  1910,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor. 

"filegie  and  musette  from  suite  "Christian  II., "  Op.  27,  April  2, 
1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Valse  Triste,  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  1 910,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 
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Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  SlntflnJ 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART   OF  SINGING 


Carnerfle  Halt        ...         Manhattan 

400  Waahtnifton  A  venae.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE.  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DOFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street   -    Now  York  City 
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THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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A  Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  lo  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  in  Boston  by  the 

Colonial   Piano    Co.,    104    Boylston  Street 
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NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE,  NEW  BEDFORD 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  10 

AT  8.15 


Weber 


PROGRAMME 

.     Overture  to  the  Opera,  "  Der  Freischutz  " 


Dvorak    .  -  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio  :  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Grieg 


•  .         •         Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16 
I.     Allegro  molto  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato. 


Tschaikowsky 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 

the  Ballet  "Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A 
Ouverture  miniature. 
Danses  caracte>istiques :  a.  Marche;  b.  Danse  de  la  F6e  Drag6e; 

c.  Trepak,  danse  russe ;  d.  Danse   arabe;  e.  Danse  chinoise; 

f.  Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 


SOLOIST 
Miss  LOUISA  MAY  HOPKINS 


Stein-way  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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WITEK-MASON  &  HAMLIN 


VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  international  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

«7* 


PIANO 


February,  191 1 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Gentlemen: — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there?"  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent  reputation,  concert-master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

Jtctsmt&ljjamltn 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 


492  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Bom  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;   died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Kunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  " Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.     The 


Grand    Operas   to    be    Performed  this   Season   in 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 


••GIRL    OF   THE    GOLDEN   WEST  ••     By 

G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  .    $4.00 

Piano  Score  .  .  .      2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .       .35 

••MADAM  BUTTERFLY."    By  G.Puccini 
Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts .      3.50 
Piano  Score  .  .  .  .      2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts       .       .35 

••TOSCA.,#    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .     3-SO 
Piano  Score  .  .  .2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .       .25 


•'LA  BOHEME."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    English  text           .           .  $2.50 

Piano  Score              ....  2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .25 

••MANON  LESCAUT."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English            .  3.50 

Piano  Score              .           .           .  3.50 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .35 

••GERMANIA."    By  A.  Franchetti 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  text              .           .  5.00 

Piano  Score              .           .           .  3.50 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English      .           .  .35 


Vocal  Scores  of  the  above  operas  can  be  obtained  in  Italian  and  French  texts 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Street 


performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells* us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearerSj  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 


Our  New  Complete   Catalog  of 

PIANO  MUSIC 

Arranged  under  Composers 

NOW  READY 

Send  for  it  to-day.         It  is  free. 

Address:  OLIVER   DITSON   COMPANY 
Room  7,  Oliver  Ditson  Building  -  Boston,  Mass. 


praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  -  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (178 7-1 860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe/s  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 


* 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 


G.  SCHIRJViER,  3  East  43d  Street,  HEW  YORK 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 

SKETCH  OF 

A  NEW  ESTHETIC  of  MUSIC 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  TH.  BAKER 
PRICE,  75  CENTS 

THIS  admirable  worklet  is  a  shining  example  of  the  clear  writing 
which  follows  clear  thinking.  Its  style  is  never  abstruse,  always 
direct  and  convincing,  frequently  pungent.  And  it  is  a  book  for  ama- 
teur or  professional,  the  thinker  or  the  emotional  esthete,  young  or 
old ;  one  which  may  be  read  in  an  hour,  yet  will  never  be  thrown  away, 
but  referred  to  again  and  again  for  perennial  delight  and  inspiration. 


In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischiitz.  The  literal  English 
translation  'Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'  * 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
*5>  x893.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same 
year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "  Le  Freyschutz  "  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  1'Opera,"  vol.  li.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "  Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland.— Ed. 


LOUISE    F.    RITCHIE 


Ceacfjer  of  Violin 


83    MILL     STREET 
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ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  '  The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 

•From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  g6"  (New  York,  1894). 
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long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.     The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
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-  Tone,  Technique  and  Temperameiil — all  three  for  me/" 

— MlSCHA   ELMAN. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 
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in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  popula- 
tion." 


* 
*  * 


Ti 


'he  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),, two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this* chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins 
take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.     The  development 
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is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There,  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16. 

Edward  Hagerup  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;    died  in  Bergen,  September  4,  1907.) 

It  has  been  said  that  Grieg  wrote  this  concerto  in  1 868  and  dedicated 
it  to  Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer,  whom  he  met  at  Co- 
penhagen. It  has  also  been  said  that  Nordraak  turned  him  from 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Gade,  who  in  turn  followed  piously  in  those 
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of  Mendelssohn;  that  he  disclosed  to  him  the  treasure-house  of  folk-song, 
and  persuaded  him  it  was  his  duty  to  express  in  music  the  true  national 
spirit  and  life.  But  Nordraak  died  in  1865,  and  the  second  edition  of 
the  concerto  at  least  is  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert,  a  pianist,  who 
was  born  at  Christiania  in  1842,  and  died  at  New  York  in  1888. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  concerto  was  composed  during  Grieg's 
vacation  in  the  summer  of  1868  in  the  Danish  village  of  Sollerod.  He 
had  married  Nina  Hagerup  on  June  1 1-,  1867,  and  had  given  subscription 
concerts  with  her  at  Christiania,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  was  busied  as  a  teacher. 

The  concerto  was  played  at  Leipsic  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund,  February  22,  1872.  It 
was  announced  as  "new"  and  "in  manuscript."  The  pianist  was  Miss 
Krika  Lie.*  Was  this  the  first  performance?  The  music  excited  hos- 
tility. It  was  described  as  patchwork,  as  scraps  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin  "Scandinavianized."  The  first  performance  in  England  was 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Edward  Dannreuther  as  pianist,  in  1874. 
Louis  Brassin  played  the  work  at  Leipsic  in  1876. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Boskovitz  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  28,  1874.  When  the  work  was  then  played,  the 
orchestration  was  considered  radical  and  tumultuous.  Mr.  D wight, 
for  instance,  said:  "Richly,  in  parts  overpoweringly,  accompanied  by 
the  modern,  almost  Wagnerian,  orchestration." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  A  minor,  4-4,  opens 
with  a  sustained  pianissimo  A  in  the  brass,  with  a  roll  on  the  drums 
and  a  pizzicato  note  for  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  has  a  short  in- 
troductory passage.  The  first  theme,  in  the  nature  of  a  march,  is  given 
out  by  wood-wind  and  horns;  each  phrase  is  answered  by  the  strings. 
The  second  period  of  the  theme,  of  a  more  song-like  character,  appears 
first  in  the  wood- wind,  then  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins.  The  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello  is  short.  The  pianoforte  then  develops 
fully  the  theme.  Subsidiary  themes  follow,  and  are  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  of  these,  in  C  major,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte 
and  imitated  canonically  by  the  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  might  be 

*  Erika  Lie  (Mrs.  Nissen),  born  at  Kongsvinger,  near  Christiania,  in  1845,  was  a  pupil  of  Kjerulf  and 
Theodor  Kullak.  She  taught  in  Kullak's  Akademie  derTonkunst  at  Berlin,  and  gave  concerts  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  She  antagonized  in  some  manner  the  music  critics  of  Berlin,  so  that  they  all  agreed 
to  ignore  her  concerts.  She  married  in  1874,  made  her  home  at  Christiania,  where  she  taught  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  died  on  October  27,  1903. 
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Hume  Pianos!  I  am  glad  to  state  publicly  the  opinion  I  have  held  so 
long.  For  the  Hume  Pianos  appeal  to  me  as  instruments  of  exceptional 
musical  merit. 

I  wonder  that  such  grandeur  and  nobility  as  you  have  attained  in 
the  tone  of  the  Hume  Piano  can  be  produced  in  a  musical  instrument. 

Any  person  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  Hume  Piano 
should  indeed  be  happy. 
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mistaken  for  the  second  theme,  but  this  comes  later,  also  in  C  major, 
tempo  lento,  piu  tranquillo,  first  played  by  the  trumpet  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte  and  developed  at  length  with  gradually  quicker  pace.  A 
fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  no  repetition 
and  the  free  fantasia  is  short.  The  third  part  begins  with  a  return 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  played  by  the  pianoforte  with  answers 
from  the  strings.  This  third  part  is  followed  by  a  long  cadenza  for  the 
pianoforte.     A  short  coda,  poco  piu  allegro,  brings  the  close. 

II.  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  3-8.  The  theme  is  developed  by  the 
muted  strings,  and  later  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  take  part. 
The  pianoforte  has  episodic  and  florid  work,  which  is  accompanied  by 
sustained  harmonies  (strings).  The  theme  returns,  fortissimo,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  is  developed  to  the  close  of  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  immediately  with  the  next. 

III.  A  rondo  on  five  themes,  A  minor,  Allegro  moderato  molto  e 
marcato,  2-4.  There  is  preluding  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The 
pianoforte  follows,  takes  up  the  first  theme,  of  Scandinavian  character, 
and  develops  it.  A  tutti  passage  follows.  The  second  theme,  also  in 
the  tonic,  is  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte,  but  it  closes  with 
more  cantabile  phrases.  The  third,  in  lively  march  rhythm,  is  in  C 
major;  it  is  played  first  by  the  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  developed  by  the  orchestra  against  piano  arpeggios.  There 
is  then  a  fortissimo  tutti  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme.  Another 
theme  is  given  out  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  there  is  another 
orchestral  tutti.  The  fifth  theme,  of  a  more  cantabile  character,  is 
pla}^ed  (F  major)  by  flute  and  clarinet  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings,  and  then  developed  at  length  by  the  pianoforte  over  a  bass  in 
the  'cellos.  The  second  part  is  very  much  like  the  first,  but  the  third 
theme  is  now  in  A  major.  The  coda  begins  quasi  presto  (A  major, 
3-4),  and  the  first  theme  is  used  with  a  rhythmic  variation,  until  the 
apotheosis  (A  major,  4-4)  of  the  fifth  theme,  sung  by  brass  instruments 
broadly  and  fortissimo,  accompanied  by  pianoforte  arpeggios  and 
orchestra. 
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The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  by  William 
H.  Sherwood  (October  29,  1881),  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (December 
2,  1899),  Augusta  Cottlow  (March  29,  1902),  Cornelius  Rlibner  (March 
25,  1905),  Olga  Samaroff  (April  21,  1906),  Katharine  Goodson  (January 
19,  1907). 


* 


Ernest  Closson  stated  in  1892  that  Grieg  had  then  worked  for  a  long 
time  on  a  new  concerto,  "dedicated  to  his  friend  and  interpreter,  Mr. 
Arthur  de  Greef ,  *  the  excellent  pianist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Brussels." 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker,"  "Casse-Noisette")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette," a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "Die  Serapions  B  ruder." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 

Act  I.  A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of  President  Silberhaus. 
The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.     He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 

*  De  Greef  was  born  October  10,  1862,  at  Lowen,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Brassin.     In  1888  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory.     He  is  esteemed  highly  throughout  Europe  as  a  virtuoso. 
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daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the  guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.  The  mountain  of  sweetmeats,  the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 

prince. 

* 
*  * 

•  Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet" 
meat.  In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug: 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood- wind  instruments. 

March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  E  minor. 

Danse  de  la  F£e-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  It  is  there  entitled  simply 
"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 
ond violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.  The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 
cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.     There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 

•The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually  made 
with  a  compass  bf  four  octaves  from  C  to  C'""  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typbophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning-forks.  D'Indy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustel.)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky's  dance  they  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "  Chanson 
du  Chemin"  (i8gs).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  .Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta,  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  iqc8.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"Voyvode." 
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cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows :  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Caf e\ 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe*" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise."  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  ot 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end///. 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melodi- 
cally,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is- rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.     In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1910-1911. 


Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


October 


Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,''  Op.  9 


December 


Brahms 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  73 


October 


Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 


April 


Grieg 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16 

Miss  Louisa  May  Hopkins,  April 

Haydn 

Aria,  "With  Verdure  Clad,"  from  "The  Creation" 

Madame  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,  October 

Saint-Saens 

Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  1,  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  Op.  33 

Mr.  Heinrich  Warnke,  March 


Schubert 

Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

Sibelius 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 


March 

October 

March 


Smetana 

Symphonic  Poem,   "Vltava"    ("The  Moldau")    (from   "Ma  Vlast"    ("My 
Country"),  No.  2)  March 

Strauss 

"Till  EJulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned  Roguish  Manner, 
— in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  October 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  December 

Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet  "Nutcracker," 

Op.  71A  April 

VlEUXTEMPS 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  31 

Mr.  Anton  Witek,  December 

Wagner 

Aria  from  "Tannhauser,"  "Dich,  theure  Halle,  gruess'  ich  wieder" 

Madame  Corinne  Rider-Kelsey,   October 
Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  December 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Der  Freischutz" 
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April 


the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes,  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.     Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.     There  is  an  introduction  based 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "  patisserie  d'entremets." 
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on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
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Nagel,  R. 
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Hess,  M. 
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Schumann,  C. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

18TK  Century 


Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IvISZT. 

After  cycler,  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going-  back  no  further  than  Oueen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Ws>t  |£albtom  $iano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

•Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 


Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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FIRST  CONCERT 
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AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


In  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  J  8 10 


Schumann 


.     Overture  to  Byron's  "  Manfred,"  Op.  115 


Schumann        .         .  Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  3,  "Rhenish,"  Op.  97 

I.  Lebhaft. 

II.  Sehr  massig. 

III.  Nicht  schnell. 

IV.  Feierlich. 

V.  Lebhaft. 


Gluck     . 


Aria,  "Enfin,  il  est  dans  ma  puissance,"  from  "Armide" 


Tone-Poem,  "Don  Juan  "  (after  N.  Lenau), 
Op.  20 


Richard  Strauss 

Wagner  .         .  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 


SOLOIST 
Madame  OLIVE  FREMSTAD 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115     .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann,  as  many  other  Germans  of  his  day,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Byron.  He  wrote  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera,  founded 
on  "The  Corsair,"  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the  music  was 
not  published.  He  set  to  music  three  of  the  "Hebrew  Melodies."  His 
perturbed  spirit  found  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and  he  said  that  he  never 
devoted  himself  to  composition  with  such  lavish  love  and  concentra- 
tion of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of  "Manfred."  Wasielewski 
tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read  the  poem  aloud  at  Diisseldorf , 
his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tears,  he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could 
read  no  more. 

His  music  to  "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  in  the  theatre. 
Yet  he  made  changes  in  the  text:  he  introduced  four  spirits  instead  of 
seven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  songs  of  these  spirits;  he  disre- 
garded the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  saith : — 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me ; 

he  curtailed  the  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,"  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "Chorus  from  a  Distant  Cloister." 

In  1849  (May  31)  he  wrote  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Weimar:  "I  have 
practically  finished  one  rather  big  thing — the  music  to  Byron's  'Man- 
fred.' It  is  arranged  for  dramatic  performance,  with  an  overture, 
entr'actes,  and  other  occasional  music,  for  which  the  text  gives  ample 
scope."  On  December  21,  185 1,  he  wrote  to  Liszt:  "I  am  returning 
'  Manfred '  herewith.  I  have  examined  text  and  music  again,  with 
the  assistance  of.  Hildebrandt  and  Wolfgang  Muller,  and  I  think  it 
may  now  be  risked  on  the  stage.  I  am  now  convinced  that  all  the 
apparitions  must  come  on  as  real  people.  I  intend  writing  to  Mr. 
Genest  (manager  of  the  Weimar  Theatre)  later  about  certain  stage 
arrangements.  As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the 
overture.     I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children, 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 
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and  wish  you  may  agree  with  me.  In  the  melodramatic  portions, 
where  the  music  accompanies  the  voice,  half  the  strings  would  be 
sufficient,  I  imagine.  These  matters  can  be  decided  at.  rehearsal. 
The  main  thing  is , still,  of  course,  the  impersonation  of  Manfred,  for 
whom  the  music  is  but  a  setting.  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  could 
assist  in  bringing  home  to  the  Weimar  actors  the  importance  of  this 
fine  part." 

Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary  of  1848:  "Robert  completed 
his  opera  ["Genoveva"]  on  August  4th.  He  immediately  began  on  a 
new  work,  a  sort  of  melodrama,  Byron's  'Manfred,'  which  stirred 
him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  read  it  to  me,  and  I  was  deeply 
moved.  Robert  has  arranged  the  poem  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  performance  in  the  theatre,  and  he  will  begin 
composition  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  much  other  work  which  is 
pressing."  This  "other  work"  included  the  arrangement  of  the  C 
major  Symphony  for  pianoforte  (four  hands),  "a  most  boresome  job," 
and  the  "Children's  Pieces"  ("40  Pianoforte  Pieces  for  the  Young," 
Op.  68).  Clara  wrote  on  November  4  that  he  had  completed  the 
overture  to  "Manfred":  "It  seems  to  me  one  of  his  most  poetic  and 
affecting  works."  She  wrote  in  her  diary  on  November  14:  "Robert 
brought  home  at  night  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  the  birthday  festival 
of  the  first  section  of  his  'Manfred,'  which  he  finished  to-day."  On 
November  22  he  played  to  her  the  first  section,  "which  must  be  very 
effective  on  the  stage  and  with  the  instrumentation,  which  seems  to 
me  wholly  original." 

The  first  performance — stage  performance- — with  this  music  was  at 
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Weimar,  under  Liszt's  direction,  June  13,-  1852.  There  were  three  per- 
formances. They  who  say  that  Liszt  was  never  interested  in  Schu- 
mann's works  forget  this  production,  as  well  as  the  performances  of 
"Genoveva"  at  Weimar  in  1855  (after  the  production  at  Leipsic  in 
1850),  the  overtures  of  these  respective  works  and  "The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  the  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  D  minor,  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  "Faust's  Transfiguration."  At  this  performance  at  Weimar 
the  part  of  Manfred  was  played  by  Grans,  according  to  Ramann;  but 
Liszt  in  a  letter  to  Schumann  (June  26,  1852)  says  that  the  actor  at 
the  second  performance  was  Potzsch.  Liszt  had  invited  the  composer 
to  attend  the  first  performance,  and  "if  he  should  come  alone"  to  stay 
with  him  at  the  Altenburg.  He  wrote  in  June :  "I  regret  extremely  that 
you  could  not  come  to  the  second  performance  of  your  'Manfred,' 
and  I  believe  that  you  would  not  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  musical 
preparation  and  performance  of  that  work  (which  I  count  among  your 
greatest  successes) .  The  whole  impression  was  a  thoroughly  noble, 
deep,  elevating  one,  in  accordance  with  my  expectations.  The  part 
of  Manfred  was  taken  by  Mr.  Potzsch,  who  rendered  it  in  a  manly 
and  intelligent  manner."  He  advised  him  to  write  a  longer  orchestral 
introduction  to  the  Ahriman  chorus,  and  then  he  asked  if  he  might 
keep  the  manuscript  score  as  a  present.  This  wish  was  not  granted, 
for  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wrote: 
"It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  obey  your  wish,  Madame,  in  returning. 
to  you  the  autograph  score  of  'Manfred,'  for  I  confess  that  I  had 
flattered  myself  a  little  in  petto  that  Robert  would  leave  it  with  me  in 
virtue  of  possession  in  a  friendly  manner.     Our  theatre  possesses  an 
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exact  copy,  which  will  serve  us  for  subsequent  performances  of  'Man- 
fred'; I  was  tempted  to  send  you  this  copy,  which,  for  revision  of 
proofs,  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  know  not  what  scruple  of  honor  kept 
me  from  doing  so.  Perhaps  you  will  find  that  it  is  possible  generously 
to  encourage  my  slightly  wavering  virtue,  and  in  that  case  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  guessing  what  would  be  to  me  a  precious  reward."  After 
the  death  of  Schumann  his  wife  waged  open  and  hot  warfare  against 
Liszt  and  his  followers.  She  went  even  so  far  as  to  erase  in  her  com- 
plete and  revised  edition  of  her  husband's  works  the  dedication  to 
Liszt  which  Schumann  had  put  at  the  head  of  his  Fantasie,  Op.   17. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  completed  November  4,  1848,  at 
Dresden.     It  was  published  in  October,  1852,  at  Leipsic. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  the  overture  was  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Hall,  Leipsic,  March  14,  1852,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann.  The  composer  conducted  from  manuscript.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Schumann's  "Der  Rose  Pilgerfahrt"  and  Mme. 
Schumann  played  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor. 

The  second  performance  was  the  one  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's 
direction,  when  all  the  ' '  Manfred ' '  music  was  performed  as  described 
above.  The  overture  was  performed  at  Hamburg,  February  5,  1853, 
F.  W.  Grund  conductor;  at  Chemnitz,  Meyer  conductor;  and  at 
Oldenburg,  Pott  conductor,  in  the  winter  of  1852-53;  at  Carlsruhe, 
October  3,  1853,  Liszt  conductor;  and  at  Paris,  November  27,  1853, 
at  the  first  concert  of  the  Sainte  Cecile  Societe,  Seghers  conductor. 

The  first  rehearsal  of  this  overture  was  at  Dlisseldorf,  November  4, 
1851. 
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Seghers's  orchestra  in  Paris  rebelled  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  overture, 
and  the  musicians  complained  of  the  "confused  and  intricate"  music, 
and  declared  it  to  be  unplayable;  but  at  the  performance  the  overture 
was  eminently  successful. 

The  first  concert  performance  of  "Manfred"  was  at  Leipsic,  March 
14,  1859,  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert  given  by  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann.  The  composer  led  from  manuscript.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Theodor  Miiller-Reuter;  but  German  music 
journals  of  1859  say  nothing  about  this  concert,  and  speak  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  overture  in  a  performance  of  the  "Manfred"  music 
in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  March  24,  1859,  when  Julius  Rietz  con- 
ducted. 

The  overture  to  "Manfred"  was  first  played  in  New  York  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic Concert,  November  21,  1857.  The  first  performance  in 
America  of  the  music  complete  was  on  May  8,  1869,  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert,  New  York,  when  Edwin  Booth  was  the  reader,  and  the  chorus 
was  made  up  of  singers  from  the  Liederkranz  Society. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  Concert,  November  17,  1869.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  all  the  music  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  April  24,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor  was  the  reader. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is,  perhaps,  as  effective  in  the  theatre  as  in  the  concert 
hall.  It  has  been  contrasted  rather  than  compared  with  Wagner's 
"A  Faust  Overture";   it  has  been  the  subject  of  rhapsodies,  the  most 
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romantic  of  which  is  by  Louis  Ehlert.     Reissmann's  short  description 
is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose : — 

"The  'Manfred'  overture  springs  wholly  from  an  attempt  to  acquire 
psychologic  development  without  any  decorative  accessories.  Even  the 
three  syncopated  opening  chords  remind  us  of  the  crime  which  hangs 
over  Manfred  with  its  oppressive  weight,  and  how  plainly  we  see  the 
battle  begin  in  the  slow  movement !  how  apparent  are  all  its  elements ! — 
Manfred's  wild,  impetuous  struggle  for  freedom,  in  the  syncopated 
violin  motives;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  Man- 
fred's guilt,  in  powerful  chords;  Astarte's  image  as  the  mild  consoler 
in  the  sweeter  motive !  how  passionately  the  battle  rages  in  the  Allegro, 
Astarte  being  more  and  more  clearly  revealed  as  its  central  point,  in 
the  second  motive!  how  the  contest  waxes  tumultuous  under  the 
influence  of  the  dark  spirits,  and  is  moderated  only  by  Astarte's  image, 
while  the  oppressive  burden  of  crime  is  again  brought  to  our  minds  by 
the  famous  entry  of  the  three  trumpets.  Then  this  gradually  becomes 
less  agonizing  as  the  flame  of  battle  burns  up  more  hotly  than  before, 
while  that  inflexible  chord  of  the  three  trumpets  seems  to  be  harmoni- 
ously and  melodiously  resolved;  and  Manfred's  death  at  the  close 
seems  to  be  his  liberation  and  redemption."  (Translation  by  Miss 
Alger.) 


* 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  "three  hurried,  syncopated  gasps"  of  the  orchestra. 
An  introduction  follows,  Langsam  (slow),  E-flat  minor,  4-4.  (The 
tonality  is  E-flat  minor,  but  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  of  E-flat 
major,  and  wrote  in  the  G-flats  and  C-flats  as  accidentals.)  There 
are  hints  of  the  theme  of  the  following  quick  movement.  The  tempo 
is  quickened,  and  a  climax  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture, 
which  begins,  In  leidenschaftlichem  Tempo  (in  a  passionate  tempo), 
E-flat  minor,  4-4,  with  the  passionate  first  theme,  which  is  developed. 
There  is  a  modulation  to  C-sharp  minor,  as  the  entrance  of  the  second 
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theme  approaches.  The  second  theme  is  a  pathetic  melody,  which 
is  constantly  modulating.  This  is  known  as  the  Astarte  melody, 
for  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  to  Astarte,  Manfred's  dead 
sister.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  subsidiary  themes: 
a  passionate  one  in  F-sharp  minor;  the  other,  in  F-sharp  major,  is 
more  peaceful.  The  first  part  merges  gradually  into  the  free  fantasia. 
Near  the  end  of  the  working-out  section  there  is  a  new  and  frantic 
theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  but  there  are  deviations  from  the 
plan  of  the  first  part.  The  coda  is  short  and  in  the  slow  tempo  of 
the  introduction.  A  bit  of  the  Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  wood- 
wind. "The  violins  gasp  out  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme; 
and  then  the  overture,  as  it  were,  groans  itself  to  rest." 


Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  3, 


Rhenish,"  Op.  97. 

Robert  Schumann 


(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Kndenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  sketched  and  orchestrated  at  Diisseldorf  be- 
tween November  2  and  December  9,  1850.  The  autograph  score  bears 
these  dates:  "I.  23,  11,  18(50);  II.  29,  11,  50;  III.  1,  12,  50," 
and  at  the  end.  of  the  symphony,  "9  Dezbr.,  Diisseldorf." 

Clara  Schumann  wrote  in  her  diary,  November  16,  1850:  "Robert 
is  now  at  work  on  something,  I  do  not  know  what,  for  he  has  said  noth- 
ing to  me  about  it."  It  was  on  December  9  that  he  surprised  her  with 
this  symphony. 

Sir  George  Grove,  for  some  reason  or  other,  thought  Schumann 
began  to  work  on  it  before  he  left  Dresden  to  accept  the  position  of 
City  Conductor  at  Diisseldorf,  and  that  Schumann  wished  to  compose 
an  important  work  for  production  at  the  lower  Rhenish  Festival. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphony  was  in  Geisler  Hall, 
Diisseldorf,  at  the  sixth  concert  of  Der  Allgemeine  Musikverein,  Feb- 
ruary 6,    1 85 1.     Schumann  conducted  from  manuscript.     The  music 
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was  coldly  received.  Mme.  Schumann  wrote  after  this  performance 
that  "the  creative  power  of  Robert  was  again  ever  new  in  melody, 
harmony  and  form."  She  added:  "I  cannot  say  which  one  of  the 
five  movements  is  my  favorite.  The  fourth  is  the  one  that  at  present 
is  the  least  clear  to  me;  it  is  most  artistically  made — that  I  hear — 
but  I  cannot  follow  it  so  well,  while  there  is  scarcely  a  measure  in  the 
other  movements  that  remains  unclear  to  me;  and  indeed  to  the 
layman  is  this  symphony,  especially  in  its  second  and  third  movements, 
easily  intelligible." 

The  symphony  was  performed  at  Cologne,  February  25,  1851,  in 
Casino  Hall,  when  Schumann  conducted;  at  Dtisseldorf,  "repeated 
by  request,"  March  13,  1851,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Leipsic, 
December  8,  1851,  in  the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's 
pension  fund,  Julius  Rietz  conductor. 

The  first  performance  in  England  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Luigi 
Arditi  in  London,  December  4,  1865. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  February  4,  1869. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  produced  the  symphony, 
February  2,  1861. 


The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1851. 

The  programme  of  the  first  performance  gave  these  heads  to  the 
movements:  "Allegro  vivace.  Scherzo.  Intermezzo.  Im  Charakter 
der  Begleitung  einer  feierlichen  Zeremonie  (In  the  character  of  an 
accompaniment  to  a  solemn  ceremony).     Finale." 


*  * 


Schumann  wrote  (March  19,  185 1)  to  the  publisher,  Simrock,  at 
Bonn:  "I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  greater  work  published  here 
on  the  Rhine,  and  I  mean  this  symphony,  which  perhaps  mirrors  here 
and  there  something  of  Rhenish  life."  It  is  known  that  the  solemn 
fourth  movement  was  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  the  ceremony  at 
Cologne  Cathedral  at  the  installation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Geissel  as 
Cardinal,  at  which  Schumann  was  present.     Wasielewski  quotes  the 
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composer  as  saying  that  his  intention  was  to  portray  in  the  symphony 
as  a  whole  the  joyful  folk-life  along  the  Rhine,  "and  I  think,"  said 
Schumann,  ''I  have  succeeded."  Yet  he  refrained  from  writing  even 
explanatory  mottoes  for  the  movements.  The  fourth  movement  origi- 
nally bore  the  inscription,  "In  the  character  of  the  accompaniment  of 
a  solemn  ceremony";  but  Schumann  struck  this  out,  and  said:  "One 
should  not  show  his  heart  to  people;  for  a  general  impression  of  an 
art  work  is  more  effective;  the  hearers  then,  at  least,  do  not  institute 
any  absurd  comparison."  The  symphony  was  very  dear  to  him.  He 
wrote  (July  i,  185 1)  to  Carl  Reinecke,  who  made  a  four-handed  ar- 
rangement at  Schumann's  wish  and  to  his  satisfaction:  "It  is  always 
important  that  a  work  which  cost  so  much  time  and  labor  should  be 
reproduced  in  the  best  possible  manner." 

The  first  movement,  Lebhaft  (lively,  animated),  K-flat  major,  3-4, 
begins  immediately  with  a  strong  theme,  announced  by  full  orchestra. 
The  basses  take  the  theme,  and  violins  play  a  contrasting  theme,  which 
is  of  importance  in  the  development.  The  complete  statement  is  re- 
peated; .and  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  an  elegiac  nature,  is  intro- 
duced by  oboe  and  clarinet,  and  answered  by  violins  and  wood-wind. 
The  key  is  G  minor,  with  a  subsequent  modulation  to  B-flat.  The 
fresh  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  returns.  The  second  portion  of  the 
movement  begins  with  the  second  theme  in  the  basses,  and  the  two 
chief  themes  are  developed  with  more  impartiality  than  in  the  first 
section,  where  Schumann  is  loath  to  lose  sight  of  the  first  and  more 
heroic  motive.  After  he  introduces  toward  the  end  of  the  development 
the  first  theme  in  the  prevailing  tonality,  so  that  the  hearer  anticipates 
the  beginning  of  the  reprise,  he  makes  unexpected  modulations,  and 
finally  the  horns  break  out  with  the  first  theme  in  augmentation  in 
E-flat  major.  Impressive  passages  in  syncopation  follow,  and  trum- 
pets answer,  until  in  an  ascending  chromatic  climax  the  orchestra  with 
full  force  rushes  to  the  first  theme.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  C  major,  Sehr  massig  (very 
moderately),  in  3-4.  Mr.  Ap thorp  finds  the  theme  "a  modified  version 
of  the  so-called  'Rheinweinlied,'"  and  this  theme  of  "a  rather  pon- 
derous joviality"  well  expresses  "the  drinkers'  'Uns  ist  ganz  canni- 
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balisch  wohl,  als  wie  flinf  hundert  Sauen!'  (As  'twere  five  hundred 
hogs,  we  feel  so  cannibalic  jolly!)  in  the  scene  in  Auerbach's  cellar  in 
Goethe's  ' Faust. '"  This  theme  is  given  out  by  the  'cellos,  and  is 
followed  by  a  livelier  contrapuntal  counter-theme,  which  is  developed 
elaborately.  In  the  trio  horns  and  other  wind  instruments  sing  a 
cantilena  in  A  minor  over  a  long  organ-point  on  C.  There  is  a  pom- 
pous repetition  of  the  first  and  jovial  theme  in  A  major;  and  then  the 
other  two  themes  are  used  in  combination  in  their  original  form.  Horns 
are  answered  by  strings  and  wood-wind,  but  the  ending  is  quiet. 

The  third  movement,  Nicht  schnell  (not  fast),  in  A-flat  major,  4-4, 
is  really  the  slow  movement  of  the  symphony,  the  first  theme,  clarinets 
and  bassoons  over  a  viola  accompaniment,  reminding  some  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  others  of  "Tu  che  a  Dio  spiegasti  1'  ali,"  in  "Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor."  The  second  theme  is  a  tender  melody,  not  unlike  a  refrain 
heard  now  and  then,  and  on  these  themes  the  romanza  is  constructed. 

The  fourth  movement,  Feierlich,  E-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  often  known 
as  the  "Cathedral  scene."  Three  trombones  are  added.  The  chief 
motive  is  a  short  figure  rather  than  a  theme,  which  is  announced  by 
trombones  and  horns.  This  appears  augmented,  diminished,  and  after- 
ward in  3-2  and  4-2.  There  is  a  departure  for  a  short  time  to  B  major, 
but  the  tonality  of  E-flat  minor  prevails  to  the  end. 

Finale:  Lebhaft,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  This  movement  is  said  to  por- 
tray a  Rhenish  festival.  The  themes  are  of  a  gay  character.  Toward 
the  end  the  themes  of  the  "Cathedral  scene"  are  introduced,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  brilliant  stretto.  The  finale  is  lively  and  energetic.  The 
music  is,  as  a  rule,  the  free  development  of  thematic  material  of  the 
same  unyaried  character. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  William  F.  Apthorp's  analysis,  prepared  and 
published  when  he  was  editor  of  these  Programme  Books,  will  be  of 
interest  to  students. 

"The  form  of  the  first  movement  is  somewhat  irregular.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  regular  first  theme — one  of  those  syncopated  themes  of 
which  Schumann  possessed  the  secret — announced  at  once  by  the  full 
orchestra  in  E-flat  major;  then  a  second  theme,  which  enters  first  in 
the  wood- wind  (in  G  minor,  modulating  to  B-flat  major) ;  and  later  on 
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a  short  chromatic  ascending  passage,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  con- 
clusion-theme, inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  a  cadence  in  B-flat  which  is 
plainly  recognizable  as  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  There 
is  even  an  incisive  figure  in  eighth-notes  near  the  close  of  the  first  theme, 
which  may  stand  for  a  first  subsidiary.  All  this  seems  regular  enough, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  movement  is  conceived  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  sonata-form.  But,  if  the  themes  themselves, 
the  order  in  which  they  come,  and  the  keys  in  which  they  stand,  are 
closely  enough  in  accordance  with  symphonic  precedent,  there  is  some- 
thing in  Schumann's  treatment  of  them,  in  the  whole  character  of  this 
first  part  of  the  movement,  which  smacks  strongly  of  novelty  and  the 
unconventional.  He  shows  here  that,  with  all  his  appreciation  of  the 
excellences  of  the  sonata-form,  and  his  willingness  to  follow  out  its 
general  scheme,  it  had  not  quite  become  a  second  nature  to  him,  that 
the  impulse  of  his  genius  was  not  always  quite  consonant  with  its  finer 
purposes,  making  him  at  times  ill  at  ease  in  its  quasi-architectural 
structure,  and  impelling  him  ever  onward  in  the  direction  of  free  writ- 
ing. He  is  so  possessed  with  his  puissant  first  theme — to  parts  of  which 
his  second  fits  on  so  nicely  that  it  seems  at  times  to  be  really  part  and 
parcel  of  it — that  he  cannot  let  it  go.  He  keeps  returning  to  it,  ham- 
mering away  at  it  in  a  way  that  almost  oversteps  the  bounds  of  melodic 
development,  and  is  very  nearly  of  the  nature  of  working-out.  The 
interior  impulse  is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  wait  for  his  free  fantasia. 
He  repeats  this  largely  developed  theme  all  over  again,  with  its  sub- 
sidiary, before  he  can  prevail  upon  himself  to  pass  on  to  his  second 
theme.  No  sooner  has  he  given  us  sixteen  measures  (the  smallest 
regulation  pattern)  of  the  latter  than  he  plunges  straight  back  again 
into  his  first  theme,  leading  it  through  new  developments.  He  then 
merges  it  in  a  return  of  the  second  theme,  but  it  is  not  long  before  he 
storms  away  from  it  once  more,  taking  up  the  first  again  before  he  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  reach  the  conclusion,  which  comes  in  almost  as  an 
afterthought.     There  is  no  repeat  to  this  first  part  of  the  movement. 

"But,  if  he  has  devoted  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  to  making  play  with  his  first  theme,  his  sense  for  formal  equi- 
librium prompts  him  to  give  up  the  whole  first  half  of  his  free  fantasia  to 
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working  out  the  second  theme  and  the  first  subsidiary;  and  it  is  not 
until  this  has  been  done  with  considerable  elaboration  that  he  returns 
with  redoubled  vigor  to  his  first.  The  manner  in  which  he  leads  up  to 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  grandest  strokes  in  all  his 
orchestral  writing :  he  first  brings  back  his  first  theme  in  the  bass,  in 
A-flat  minor,  then  passes  it  on  to  the  upper  voice,  in  B  major;  then, 
after  some  further  working-out,  he  brings  it  back  once  more  in  F-sharp 
major.  Then,  by  a  return  to  the  second  theme,  he  modulates  grad- 
ually to  E-flat  minor,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  four  horns  (strengthened 
later  on  by  the  bassoons,  clarinets,  and  'celli)  burst  forth  triumphantly 
in  E-flat  major  with  the  first  theme  in  augmentation,  following  up  this 
outbreak  with  a  series  of  syncopations  of  absolutely  Jovian  power, 
answered  in  turn  by  the  trumpets.  The  whole  orchestra  gathers  itself 
together,  and  rushes  on  in  ascending  chromatic  climax  to  precipitate 
itself  in  double  fortissimo  upon  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  has 
begun!  This  third  part,  albeit  somewhat  curtailed,  bears  quite  reg- 
ular relations  to  the  first,  and  ends  with  a  short  but  strenuous  coda. 

.  .  .  "The  form  of  the  Finale,  like  that  of  the  Finale  in  the  second  sym- 
phony, in  C  major,  is  very  peculiar;  all  the  themes  are  of  a  character 
well  fitted  for  rondo  writing,  and  certain  traits  of  the  rondo-form  are 
noticeable  at  different  stages  of  the  movement ;  but  the  music  presents, 
for  the  most  part,  a  free  development  of  a  large  amount  of  strikingly 
similar  thematic  material.  Toward  the  end  both  the  nervous  little 
counter-figure  and  the  stately  principal  figure  of  the  preceding  Cathe- 
dral-scene make  their  appearance.  This  finale  is  characterized  by 
great  vivacity  of  style  and  an  essentially  Schumannesque  energy.  But 
it  shows  perhaps  more  convincingly  than  any  of  his  other  finales  how 
impossible  it  was  for  Schumann  to  make  himself  really  at  home  in  the 
rondo-form,  to  turn  its  characteristic  traits  to  the  best  account,  and 
at  the  same  time  write  easily  and  naturally.  Here  he,  to  be  sure,  writes 
spontaneously  and  naturally  as  possible;  but  only  a  few  suggestive 
traces  of  the  rondo-form  remain.  One  feels  all  the  while  that  the  rondo 
was  what  he  really  had  in  mind,  but  that  he  could  not  force  his  inspira- 
tion to  flow  in  that  channel." 
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Monologue  of  Armide:  Scene  and  Aria  from  "Armide," 
Act  II.,  Scene  5 Christoph  Wilubald   Gujck 

(Born  at  Weidenwang,  near  Berching,  July  2,  17 14;   died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  15,  1787.) 

"Armide,"  a  "drame  heroique"  (also  characterized  as  "tragedie") 
in  five  acts,  poem  by  Philippe  Quinault,*  music  by  Gluck,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  Paris 
(the  Opera),  September  23,  1777.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Armide, 
Miss  Levasseur;  Phenice,  Miss  Le  Bourgeois;  Sidonie,  Miss  Chateau- 
neuf;  La  Haine,  Miss  Durancy;  Renaud,  Legros;  Hidraot,  Gelin; 
Le  Chevalier  Danois,  Laine;  Ubalde,  1/ Arrived;  Un  Demon,  Un 
Plaisir,  Miss  Saint-Huberti  (her  first  appearance).  Mmes.  Guimard, 
Asselin,  Allard,  Peslin,  Heinel,  and  Messrs.  Vestris  and  Gardel  were  the 
chief  dancers  in  the  ballet. 

The  opera  was  revived  at  the  Paris  Opera,  April  12,  1905,  when  Mme. 
Breval  took  the  part  of  Armide.  The  last  revival  of  the  opera  as  a 
whole  at  the  Paris  Opera  before  this  was  on  December  7,  1825. 

"The  scene  is  laid  at  Damascus  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The 
Crusaders  visit  the  garden  and  palace  of  the  queen  and  enchantress 
Armida.  All  fall  victim  to  her  charms  save  Rinaldo,  the  greatest 
hero  in  the  army  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Yet  he  too  is  presently  en- 
snared. He  falls  asleep  in  a  soft  green  valley,  lulled  to  sleep  by  fairy 
music.  Armida  comes  to  kill  him  for  his  past  contempt  of  her,  but  the 
dagger  falls  from  her  grasp.  Love  suddenly  awakens  and  she  and 
Rinaldo  become  bound  in  the  tenderest  affection.  The  hero,  returning 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  resolves  to  cut  himself  loose  from  the  enchantments 
of  the  palace,  and  to  rejoin  his  military  comrades.  The  queen,  in 
despair  of  being  able  to  retain  him  and  having  become  completely  in- 
fatuated, fires  the  palace  and  departs  the  scene." 

Act  II.,  Scene  5. 

Scene.     Renaud  is  asleep.     Armide  enters  with  a  dart  in  her  hand. 

Spiritoso,  A  minor,  4-4. 

Enfin,  il  est  en  ma  puissance, 

Ce  fatal  ennemi,  ce  superbe  vainqueur; 

I^e  charme  du  sommeil  le  livre  a  ma  vengeance, 

Je  veux  percer  son  invincible  coeur. 

Par  lui  tous  mes  captifs  sont  sortis  d'esclavage. 

Qu'il  eprouve  toute  ma  rage. 

Quel  trouble  me  saisit! 

Qui  me  fait  hesiter? 

Qu'est-ce  qu'en  sa  faveur  la  pitie  me  veut  dire? 

Frappons ! 

Ciel!  qui  peut  m'arreter! 

Je  fremis — vengeons-nous. 

Je  soupire — Est-ce  aussi  que  je  dois  me  venger  aujourd'hui? 

Ma  colere  s'eteint  quand  j'approche  de  lui. 

Plus  je  le  vois,  plus  ma  fureur  est  vaine, 

Mon  bras  tremblant  se  refuse  a  ma  haine. 

•Philippe  Quinault,  born  at  Paris  in  1635,  died  there  November  16,  1688.  He  wrote  many  librettos 
for  Lully,  among  them  an  "Armide"  (1686).  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Quinault  abandoned  the  theatre  on 
account  of  religious  scruples,  and  composed  only  sacred  poems.  He  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy 
in  1670. 
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Air.     Grazioso  con  espressione,  B  minor,  3-4. 

Ah!   quelle  cruaute  de  lui  ravir  le  jour! 

A  ce  jeune  h£ros  tout  cede  sur  la  terre. 

Qui  croiroit  qu'il  fut  ne  seulement  pour  la  guerre? 

II  semble  etre  fait  pour  l'amour. 

Ne  puis-je  me  venger  a  moins  qu'il  ne  perisse? 

Eh!  ne  sumt-il  pas  que  l'amour  le  punisse? 

Puis  qu'il  n'a  pu  trouver  mes  yeux  assez  charmans, 

Qu'il  m'aime  au  moins  par  mes  enchantemens. 

Venez,  secondez  mes  desirs, 

Demons,  transformez  vous-en  d'aimables  Zephirs, 

Je  cede  a  ce  vainqueur,  la  pitie  me  surmonte; 

Cachez  ma  faiblesse  et  ma  honte 

Dans  les  plus  recules  deserts. 

Volez,  conduisez  nous, 

Au  bout  de  l'univers. 

The  following  English  paraphrase  was  made  by  Henry  F.  Chorley 
for  an  edition  of  "Armide"  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Halle  and  published 
in  London  (s.  d.,  but  before  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort). 

At  last  the  chief  who  has  defied  me 

Lieth  low  at  my  feet. 

He  hath  boasted  in  vain ! 

And  now  in  slumber  sweet, 

I  hold  him  at  my  mercy — 

One  woman's  blow — he  draws  no  sword  again ! 

(Leaning  over  Roland.) 
My  captives  enchained,  thine  arm  must  needs  deliver, 
A  disgrace  forgotten  never! 
Why  does  my  hand  delay, 
And  my  sword  turn  away? 
What  can  plead  for  the  slave, 
Of  late  so  overbearing? 

Let  him  die!     Wherefore  falters  mine  arm? 
Let  him  die!     What  is  here? 
I  avenge  me!     Am  I  dying, 

That  I  tremble  and  faint,  as  if  slain  by  a  charm? 
Mine  anger  cannot  stay, 
While  I  look  on  his  face, 
I  cannot  hate 
Him  who  is  now  my  fate, 
For  gazing  there, 
I  must  pardon  his  daring. 
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Air: — 

Ah!   who  could  live  and  bear 

The  memory  of  destroying 

One  so  brave  and  so  fair, 

So  full  of  youth  enjoying? 

Not  alone  was  he  born 

For  the  triumph  of  angry  war! 

Methinks  that  his  love  might  subdue  me ! 

Shall  I  my  foeman  spare, 

For  strife  that  might  undo  me? 

What  tempted  him  to  dare, 

Who  before  me  is  lying? 

He  may  have  dreamed  me  fair, 

Nor  thought  to  do  me  wrong, 

I  will  awake  my  hero  in  the  snare, 

And  overcome  by  magic  strong! 

Appear,  my  command  to  fulfil, 

Ye  ministers  of  111, 

And  in  form  passing  fair! 

One  hour  I  will  forbear, 

And  his  triumph  allow  him; 

Then  rise,  and  with  vengeance  o'erthrow  him.' 

Since  mine  art  hath  made  him  my  prey, 

Appear,  and  bear  us  away 

To  desert  land  afar; 

And  hide  in  my  heart  the  shame  and  the  war, 

By  the  glamour  you  can  display. 

{The  Spirits  surround  Armida  and  Roland,  and  carry  them  away  in  an  enchanted 
car.) 

The  accompaniment  for  the  Scene  is  for  strings.  For  the  Air,  one 
flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  are  named  in  the 
score,  published  by  Deslauriers  in  Paris. 

Little  is  known  about  the  life  of  Miss  Levasseur.  Even  the  pains- 
taking Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  could  not  determine  the  date  of  her  birth 
or  death.  She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  "Mile. 
Rosalie"  as  Zaide  in  Campra's  "L'Europe  galante"  in  August,  1766, 
and  she  was  not  known  as  Mile.  Levasseur  until  1776,  when  she  deter- 
mined to  take  her  family  name.  Some  say  she  was  not  handsome, 
and  Sophie  Arnould  said:  "This  Rosalie  instead  of  changing  her  name 
should  have  changed  her  face."  On  the  other  hand,  Marmontel  de- 
scribed her  thus: — 

De  beaux  yeux  noirs,  une  taille,  une  mine 
Fiere  et  friponne,  imposante  et  mutine. 

She  was  an  accomplished  actress,  and  her  own  talent,  and  her  liaison 
with  the  Count  de  Mercy- Argenteau,  soon  put  her  above  Mile.  Arnould, 
and  she  reigned  at  the  Opera  until  Mme.  Saint-Huberti's  star  was  in 
the  ascendant.  Mile.  Levasseur  disappeared  from  the  Opera  in  1785. 
Bachaumont  says  she  had  a  thread  of  a  voice,  but  Grimm  praised  the 
purity  of  her  intonation  and  her  vocal  art.  For  a  scandalous  attack  on 
her  in  verse  see  "  Correspondance  Litteraire"  of  Grimm  and  Diderot 
(Part  III.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  172-174).  There  are  entertaining  allusions  to 
her  in  Gustave  Desnoiresterres '  "Gluck  et  Piccinni"  (Paris,  1875). 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone -poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  firs^  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906.. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  blunt,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  Schwann'  ich  fur  die  Gattung. 

Der  Odetn  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 


*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdbbling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Ks  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet;  , 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;   der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for« Beauty  service  and  emplo}^ 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection ; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique : 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

*John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Marcello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  pabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays;  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,*  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  " The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl,  lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.     He  is  constantly  disappointed. 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims, 
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He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  i."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood- wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 

Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 

land  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 

Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*     Here  the  hero  deplores 

his  past  life.     Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!     Anna  knows 

I  his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.     The  episode 

*It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "-The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the' 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "  Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep -chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash ;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  K  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death/ 


from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  3 1 , 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "  action  in  three  acts  "  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;  *  the  first  performance  in  Amer- 
ica was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1,  i886;t 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mjtterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 
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the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  I, 

1895.* 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Billow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
programme  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  ' '  through  the  favor  of  the 
composer."  The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  programme 
of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 


The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two  chief 
themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a  vol- 
uptuous theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

♦The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 


ORIGINAL   GERMAN. 

Mild  und  leise 

wie  er  lachelt, 

wie  das  Auge 

hold  er  offnet : 

seht  ihr's  Freunde, 

sah't  ihr's  nicht? 

Immer  lichter 

wie  er  leuchtet, 

Stern-umstrahlet 

hoch  sich  hebt: 

seht  ihr's  nicht? 

Wie  das  Herz  ihm 

muthig  schwillt, 

voll  und  hehr 

im  Busen  quillt, 

wie  den  Lippen 

wonnig  mild 

siisser  Athem 

sanft  entweht: — 

Freunde,   seht, — 
fiihlt  und  seht  ihr's  nicht? — 

Hore  ich  nur 

diese  Weise, 

die  so  wunder- 

voll  und  leise, 

Wonne  klagend, 

Alles  sagend, 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Liifte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger   Dufte? 

Wie  sie  schwellen, 

mich  umrauschen, 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schlurfen, 

untertauchen, 

suss  in  Diiften 

mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All— 

ertrinken — 

versinken — 

unbewusst — 

hochste  Lust ! 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.  * 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars :  do  ye  not 
see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his 
bosom,  how  sweet  breath  is  gently 
wafted  from  his  lips,  ecstatically 
tender: — Friends,  look, — feel  ye  and 
see  ye  it  not? — Do  I  alone  hear  this 
lay  which  so  wondrously  and  softly, 
ecstatically  complaining,  all-saying, 
gently  reconciling,  sounds  forth  from 
him  and  penetrates  me,  soars  aloft, 
and  sweetly  ringing  sounds  around 
me?  As  it  sounds  clearer,  billowing 
about  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes? 
Is  it  clouds  of  ecstatic  perfume?  As 
they  swell  and  roar  around  me,  shall 
I  breathe?  shall  I  hearken?  Shall 
I  sip,  dive  under,  sweetly  exhale  my- 
self away  in  odors?  In  the  billowing 
surge,  in  the  resounding  echo,  in  the 
World-breath's  waving  All — to  drown 
— to    sink — unconscious — highest    joy! 

*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's 
Leiche.  Grosse  Riihrung  und  Ent- 
riickheit  unter  den  Umstehenden.] 


[Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


* 
*    * 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse : — 

Oh,  how  gently 

Saying  all  things; 

He  is  smiling, 

To  this  music 

See  his  eyelids 

From  him  coming, 

Open  softly, 

Through  me  like 

See  how  brightly 

A  trumpet  thrilling, 

He  is  shining! 

Round  me  like 

See,  you,  friends — 

An  ocean  surging, 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

O'er  me  like 

An  ocean  flowing! 

Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant, 

Are  these  waves 

Lifts  himself, 

About  me  breezes? 

All  clothed  in  starlight! 

Are  these  odors 

See,  you,  friends — 

Fragrant  billows? 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

How  they  gleam 

How  his  mighty  heart 

And  sing  about  me! 

Is  swelling, 

Shall  I  breathe, 

Calm,  and  happy 

Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

In  his  breast! 

Shall  I  drink, 

From  his  lips 

Oh,  shall  I  dive, 

How  sweet  an  incense 

Deep  beneath  them — 

Softly  breathes! 

Breathe  my  last? 

Oh,   hearken,   friends — 

In  the  billows, 

Hear  ye  nothing,'1 

In  the  music, 

Feel  ye  naught! 

In  the  world's 

It  is  I  alone  j          ^ 

Great  whirlwind — lost 

That  listen 

Sinking, 

To  this  music 

Drowning, 

Strangely  gentle, 

Dreamless, 

Love-persuading, 

Blest. 

* 
*    * 
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Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  from  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?" 


* 


Wagner  at  first  intended  that  Therese  Tietjens  (1831-77)  should 
create  the  part  of  Isolde;  but,  when  he  engaged  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (1836-65)  for  his  Tristan,  he  took  the  tenor's  wife,  Malvina 
Guarrigues,  or  Malwina  Garrigues,  originally  of  a  French  family  and 
the  great-grand-niece  of  David  Garrick.  For  the  singular  silence  of 
Wagner  in  his  writings  concerning  his  first  Isolde,  see  Maurice  Kuffer- 
ath's  "Tristan  et  Iseult"  (Paris,  1894),  pp.  61-63.  Wagner  compli- 
mented her  highly  at  the  time  of  the  performances.  The  fourth  and 
last  was  on  July  1,  1865.  Schnorr  died  at  Dresden,  July  21  of  that 
year,  from  the  results  of  a  cold  contracted  in  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
His  wife  then  left  the  stage.  Born  at  Copenhagen,  December  7,  1825, 
she  died  at  Carlsruhe,  February  8,  1904. 
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SOPRANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

Concerts        Recitals        Oratorios 

For  terms,  dates,  etc.,  Miss  Mandeville's  address  is 
611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  or 
45  Fales  Street,  Central  Falls,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  996-M 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN 
PIANO 

Studio,  Room  7,  Conrad  Building 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons 

Residence,  Studio,  22  Portland   Street 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5736-R 


E.    PRESSON    MILLER 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 

1013  Carnegie  Hall,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUN6ER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1    West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Muntfer 

Studio,  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 
CROWLEY  Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 

Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
S  TRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN,  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes       At   present  with 

Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 

Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 

Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "When  Sweet  Six- 
teen" now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.    CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Am  erica-Concert 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 

Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  R.ecitals 

Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS   WOLFE 
Milan    Florence    New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Le 

Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 

New  York,  Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss  BERTHA  CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.         LAURA      BRADFORD 
THOMPSON       Of    the    Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 
Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH   FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 

Italy  Milan  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 

CTURE  ETC.-ABROAD 

Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 
New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK-    j 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave.  Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of   Music  at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    \AtttM         I  *  Kit  LI  D  -I-  Rtl  B— 

of  pupils  of         WM.  L.  WHITNE 

OF  THE  BOSTON  INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD 

♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney, 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief  voice  instructor  at  the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 

Y    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 
FORD    PORTLAND 
SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

will  be  published  in  this  programme  I 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A., 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 


Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Violas. 

Heindl,  H.  Rennert,  B.  Kolster,  A. 

Hoyer,  H.  Kluge,  M.  Forster,  E. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
LoDgy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Belinski,  M. 
Hadley,  A. 


Basses. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G. 
Mimart.  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Contra-Bassoons. 
Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Trombones.  Tuba. 

Hampe,  C.  Lorenz,  O 

Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Percussion. 
Rettberg,  A.  Senia,  T. 

Zahn,  F.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IylSZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going-  back  no  further  than  Oueen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  3  ears  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 

store. 


Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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INFANTRY  HALL        .         .         .        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  22 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Rachmaninoff         ....       Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo. —  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Beethoven 


Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.     Rondo  :  Vivace. 


Brahms 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  "will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  'word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  'world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

492  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON 


Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei'  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;   now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Taneieff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare -drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


••  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  •■ 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

••FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS" 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      ....       1.50  net 

••ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


••THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

••THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS •* 

By  E.  Torrace 1.00  net 

••WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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^   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  io  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.    Established  1842 

Represented  in  Providence  by 

Meiklejohn  Company,  357  Westminster  St. 
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sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood- wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 


Knabe  Pianos 

The  New  Style 
MIGNONETTE  GRAND 

Is  ready.  In  directing  attention  to  this  latest  creation  of  the  House 
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Strings  stir  the  feet ;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune ; 
.the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso) ;  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
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are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff  was  born  April  i,  1873,  on 
an  estate  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod.  His  musical  instinct  was 
discovered  at  an  early  age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  he  studied  the  pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  he 
left  this  conservatory  to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied 
the  pianoforte,  first  with  Zvireff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with 
Alexander  Siloti,  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  com- 
position were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the 
highest  honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  com- 
position, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "  Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).     He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
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gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoff's  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
a  pianist,  and  in  1907  he  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  ne  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Alary insky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  11,  1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklinoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  19 10,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,   1909,  and 
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he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto, 
D  minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows : — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
^1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1 ;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22 ;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 
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Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  first  public  performance  was 
in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  All  the 
pieces  were  by  Beethoven :  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F 
major,  No.  5  "  (sic) ;  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Sym; 
phony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for 
pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Pauline  Anna 
Milder,  *  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.     Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,   a  jeweller,   who 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fideliq."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  18 16  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances;  she 
was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly 
worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were 
put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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was  courting  her,  and  in  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him. 

Antonia  Campi,  born  (1773)  Miklasiewicz,  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing  "Ah, 
perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out,  and 
could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  behind 
the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  consequence. 
Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a  beautiful  voice. 
"That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although  wrapped  in  furs 
and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dramatic  colorature." 
Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said  von  Ledebur,  but  all 
her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she  gained  upper  tones. 
She  sang  from*  18 13  to  183.1  at  Berlin,  and  pleased  in  many  parts,  from 
Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in  "Abu  Hassan." 
She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  sub-titles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added: 
"Each  number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement,  full 
of  lively  painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures ;  and  this,  a  pastoral 
symphony,  lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in 
Berlin."  Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly- 
developed,  too  long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he 
had  noticed  at  the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists 
were  kept  very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
copyists  here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law 
scriveners  do  at  home."     Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the 
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Hymn — a  Gloria— and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  pianoforte  con- 
certo was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astound- 
ing manner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio, 
a  masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy 
feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told 
Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  perform- 
ance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a 
half -friendly,  half -ironical  manner. 

Schindler  states  that  the  concerto  was  sold  to  Muzio  Clementi  on 
April  20,  1807,  for  publication  in  England,  but  publication  was  first 
announced  by  the  Kunst  und  Industrie  Comptoir  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
of  August  10,  1808:    "Beethoven.  4tes  Concert  fur  P.  F.  u.  Orchester. 

Op.  58." 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement,  and  over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  toward  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868,  and  his  publishing  business  passed  througk 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franzr 
Kullak,  the  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
lishes^ the  three  .cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
says  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 
ven's, were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


I.     Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.     The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
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alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  K  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood-wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood- wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodi- 
ous character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and 
treatment  of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first 
section  in  D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  .Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  "  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  {una  corda) 
unintermittently ;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  " tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.     "The  strings 
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of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 
III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  char- 
acter, is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  fol- 
lows with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings 
is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character, 
is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Concerto  in  Boston  was  probably 
by  Robert  Heller*  at  a  Germania  concert,  February  4,  1854.  He  played 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  at  a  Germania  concert,  March  4  of  that  year. 

The  Fourth  Concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  George  W.  Sumner  (December  17, 
1881),  Carl  Baermann  (January  27,   1883,  December  23,   1893),  Miss 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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Mary  K.  Garlichs  (November  29,  1884),  Mrs.  Anna  Clark-Steiniger 
(November  14,  1885),  Rafael  Joseffy  (December  18,  1886),  Ferruccio 
B.  Busoni  (November  14,  189 1),  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi  (March  17, 
1900). 


*   * 


Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it  ?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  .  after  he  had  ap- 
peared at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann  in 
concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist,  was  Enghshed,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-18 1 7),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
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precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel's  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive, — in  a  word,  he  touches  the  heart  more ;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro."  And  this  writer  declared  that 
the  pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart  had  delighted  by  his  clearness,  roundness,  tranquillity,  deli- 
cacy. Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  expression, 
grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  1 799-1 800.  Cherubini  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  de- 
menti described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich- 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (1 800-1 805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double-trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased) "; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  "far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works"; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said:  "As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud ;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one? 

Music  leaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israeli 
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There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in  the  eighties  was  a  coarse, 
nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  "No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven:  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 
or  Liszt"? 


* 


Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  K. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905): — 

"It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"      (18 14.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of' Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism." 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 

(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi]  all 
reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their  fingers." 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;   there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 
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"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 

He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl:  "With  re- 
spect to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode 
of  fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  ■  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method,  which 
quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  cannot 
be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-111?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:  " Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  compose 
anything  like  that ! " 


ENTR'ACTE. 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN   PERFORMANCE. 

(From  the  London  Times,  September  17,  1910.) 

In  a  recent  article  in  these  columns  on  "Rhythm  and  Tempo  Ru- 
bato"  it  was  urged  that  the  musical  performer  has  a  twofold  duty  to 
the  music,  that  he  must,  supplement  and  must  not  contradict :  sup- 
plement because  no  composer  can  indicate  on  paper  more  than  the  mere 
shell  of  the  music,  but,  also,  never  imagine  anything  that  the  com- 
poser might  have  indicated,  but  did  not.  Might  not  this  train  of 
thought  be  perhaps  carried  further?  It  seems  arguable  that  it  applies 
not  only  to  rhythmical  problems,  but  to  the  whole  field  of  musical 
interpretation. 
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Let  us  consider  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  musical  performers  can 
and  do  interpret.  At  the  lowest,  they  interpret  their  instrument,  voice 
or  piano  or  violin,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  elementary  beginner 
interprets  it  very  badly,  the  fully*  fledged  technician  interprets  it  very 
well ;  but  in  neither  case  is  anything  but  the  mere  instrument  concerned. 
When  singers  insert  top  notes  of  their  own  or  stay  unduly  on  those 
provided  in  the  music,  when  violinists  gallantly  attempt  to  play  the 
finale  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  any  of 
their  rivals,  they  are  not  interpreting  themselves,— no  human  person- 
ality consists  solely  of  conceit, — and  they  are  certainly  not  interpreting 
the  composers.  They  are  simply,  for  the  time  being,  altogether  wrapt 
up  in  their  medium:  the  ringing  tone,  the  rapid  finger-movement,  are 
virtually  all  that  is  present  to  consciousness.  Not,  of  course,  that  ar- 
tistic lapses  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  involved  in  this  rudimentary 
form  of  interpretation :  all  performers,  even  the  greatest,  have  to  pass 
through  a  stage  when  the  handling  of  their  tools  must  be  their  main 
interest.  But  there  are  some  who  retain  this  preoccupation  long  after 
their  student  days  are  done:  off  the  concert-platform  they  may,  indeed, 
quite  conceivably  be  men  and  women  of  rich  personality  and  musical 
feeling,  but  as  performers  they  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  their  hard- 
won  craftsmanship.  The  composer  exists  simply  to  provide  a  display- 
ground  for  the  instrument.  It  need  not  be  the  vulgar  display  of  the 
powerful  chest-note  or  the  scurrying  finger :  it  may  be  some  subtlety  of 
varied  touch  or  flexible  pedalling  that  will  only  appeal  to  a  very  scanty 
minority  of  listeners.  But,  still,  the  performances  of  those  who  inter- 
pret nothing  but  their  instrument  will  never  be  anything  but  a  series 
of  more  or  less  satisfactory  effects  of  tone-cookery:  little  bits  taken  by 
themselves  may  be  extremely  agreeable  from  the  purely  sensuous  point 
of  view,  but  there  will,  save  by  the  merest  accident,  be  only  the  most 
shadowy  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  the  whole.  A  per- 
former of  this  type  who  has,  whether  in  song  or  in  concerto,  to  associate 
with  others  never  seems  really  to  know  or  to  care  about  the  accom- 
paniments: how,  indeed,  should  he?  His  instrument,  whatever  it  be, 
cannot  of  itself  supply  any  unifying,  steadying  element  to  his  "inter- 
pretations"; and  he  has  nothing  else  on  which  to  rely. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  expressing 
at  any  rate  their  own  personalities,  if  not  the  composer's.  Here  there 
is  at  least  vitality  of  some  kind,  even  though,  from  some  points  of  view, 
the  results  of  this  vitality  may  be  open  to  criticism.  Take,  for  example, 
the  concert-singing  of  some  who  have  achieved  deserved  fame  in  op- 
eratic parts  demanding  more  or  less  of  melodrama.  They  have  per- 
sonality and  to  spare,  and  are  quite  free  from  the  charge  of  paying 
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undue  attention  to  the  niceties  of  their  medium;  but  at  the  same  time 
do  we  not  feel  some  lack  of  insight  into  lyrical  dignity,  some  forget- 
fulness,  in  the  full  heat  of  dramatic  passion,  of  the  quality  that  lies 
next  door  to  the  sublime?  A  composer  may  insistently  ask  for  emo- 
tional expression,  and  yet  feel  hurt  if  the  response  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  excessive  and  casual.  May  we  not  say  that  such  performances, 
full  of  cleverness  and  vivid  personality  as  they  are,  nevertheless  miss 
the  mark  at  which  they  presumably  aim — the  expression  of  the  music 
itself — as  much  as  do  those  of  the  singers  or  players  who  interpret 
nothing  but  their  instrument?  The  latter  will  be  far  more  deficient 
in  vitality,  but  at  any  rate  they  will  not  forcibly  suggest  something 
alien  and  distracting. 

Vividness  is  indeed  an  essential  element  in  the  artistic  nature,  but,  if 
not  balanced  by  others,  it  easily  runs  riot.  How  often  do  we  hear  pianists 
who  ride  roughshod  over  the  music,  with  the  gallant  abandon  of  a  bar- 
baric chieftain,  simply  because  their  fiery  temperament  catches  hold 
of  certain  prominent  features  and  is  too  impatient  to  stay  to  correlate 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  composition !  or,  again,  there  are  others  who 
permanently  incline  to  the  delicate  and  the  graceful,  and  will  insist  on 
making  all  rough  places  smooth,  as  if  the  veins  of  the  great  composers 
were  filled  not  with  blood,  but  with  rosewater.  "Personal"  perform- 
ances, in  this  sense  of  the  word,  may  indeed  be  extraordinarily  varied, 
simply  because  all  great  music  is  many-sided:  a  vivid  but  narrow  per- 
sonality will  seize  on  one  of  the  sides,  but  virtually  disregard  all  the 
others.  Only  a  mere  fragment  of  the  music  is  really  interpreted  in  such 
performances:  it  is,  of  course,  better  than  nothing;  but  what  the  per- 
former really  interprets,  and  interprets  with  enthusiasm,  is  his  own 
personality,  not  the  composer's.  He  may  perhaps  sometimes  definitely 
contradict  the  composer's  indications,  if  they  run  too  strongly  against 
the  current  of  his  own  ideas;  he  may,  for  example,  play  the  chords  at 
the  end  of  Chopin's  F-sharp  major  Impromptu  pp,  or  those  at  the  end 
of  Schumann's  Toccata  ff;  sooner  or  later  he  will  probably  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  anyhow  his  listeners  will  always  be  feeling  that 
his  conceptions  are  too  small  for  the  music:  they  may  be  very  sincere 
and  (in  fine  matters)  very  artistic  in  their  measure,  but  still  they  will 
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always,  so  to  speak,  be  beating  in  vain  against  the  performer's  own 
limited  personality.  We  too  often  forget  that  we  cannot  really  under- 
stand ourselves  till  we  are  able  to  look  outside  into  the  larger  world. 

But  we  must  distinguish  from  these,  who  as  a  rule  alter  relatively 
very  little  throughout  their  careers,  those  performers  who  rapidly  pass, 
merely  as  a  transition,  through  the  stage  of  expressing  themselves 
rather  than  the  composer.  Many,  though  not  indeed  all,  of  the  great- 
est artists  have  known  this  period,  when  musical  sympathy  outruns, 
for  the  time  being,  intellectual  technique,  and  the  passion  to  create 
seizes  on  any  material  that  comes  to  hand.  Strange  things  may  hap- 
pen with  a  great  young  performer  in  these  years,  and  we  may  easily  be 
led  into  forecasting  his  future  quite  wrongly:  he  may  very  possibly 
indulge  in  vagaries  that  may  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  herald  anything 
rather  than  what  we  would  wish.  But  there  is  always,  we  shall  find, 
one  safeguard:  his  outlook  will  not  be  narrow.  He  may  fail  to  see 
some,  perhaps  many,  sides  of* the  composer  aright;  but  somehow  or 
other  he  will,  with  whatever  imperfections  or  exaggerations,  try  to 
see  them  all.  There  will  be  no  easy  content  at  expressing  a  limited 
self;  there  may  be  extravagances,  but  at  any  rate  there  will  be  earnest- 
ness and  eagerness  and  the  urging  desire  to  grow. 

The  praise  of  the  performers  who  "express  the  composer  and  not 
themselves"  is  ever  on  the  lips  of  many  serious-minded  critics;  and  yet 
we  may  perhaps  pause  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  words  really  can  mean. 
We  can  say  that  some  performers  fail  to  express  the  composer;  that 
they  definitely  contradict  his  directions,  or,  if  not,  that  they  contradict 
the  plain  lines  of  his  thought,  that  (simply  because  they  prefer  to  have  / 
it  so)  they  break  the  threads  that  bind  the  music  together  and  produce 
a  possibly  very  interesting  but  probably  also  somewhat  incoherent 
composition  of  their  own,  that  happens  to  be  identical  in  notes. 
Whether  the  cause  be  mere  absorption  in  the  material  medium,  or  the 
more  worthy  fault  of  an  ardent  but  ill-governed  personality,  all  per- 
formers who  fail  to  see  the  music  steadily  and  see  it  whole  fail  to  ex- 
press the  composer ;  but  is  it  possible  for  them  really  to  express  the  com- 
poser without  at  the  same  time  expressing  themselves?  The  composer 
can  only  leave  us  the  shell  of  his  thought,  in  necessarily  rough  and 
clumsy  notation:  to  make  his  music  live,  we  have,  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  powers,  to  weld  it  with  something  from  ourselves.  All 
thought  indeed  is  the  union  of  two  spiritual  forces ;  language  needs  our 
own  personal  supplement  just  as  music  does.  Whether  we  be  per- 
formers or  merely  mental  readers  of  the  notes  the  great  composers  have 
left  us,  these  notes  are  dead  till  we  have  breathed  our  own  personality 
on  them:  if  we  can  really  and  truly  say  that  we  "express  the  composer 
and  not  ourselves,"  all  that  we  mean  is  that  we  express  the  printed 
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marks  on  the  page  and  that  our  own  personality  is  too  insignificant  to 
be  worth  mentioning.  Even  those  who  merely  take  interest  in  ex- 
pressing their  instrument  do  rather  more  than  that. 

And  so  we  may  say  that  the  greatest  performers  are  those  who  add 
most  to  the  composer's  indications,  while  at  the  same  time  not  con- 
tradicting them,  either  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  letter.  We  can  rail  as 
much  as  we  like  at  those  who  light-heartedly  forget  that  the  great  com- 
posers were  infinitely  greater  men  than  themselves;  but  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  take  up  our  personal  burden.  Simplicity  and  reverence, — 
yes;  but  it  is  our  own  simplicity  and  reverence  that  we  must  give. 
Great  music  is  not  a  corpse  to  be  anatomically  dissected  and  have  done 
with,  any  more  than  it  is  a  field  for  the  little  trivial  vanities  of  ourselves 
or  our  instruments:  "instructive  editions,"  excellent  as  they  often 
are,  will  not  supply  what  has  to  be  added  by  us  as  individuals.  We 
may  say  that  a  man  like  Beethoven  is  far  above  all  our  personalities, 
that  his  greatness  is  unchanged  in  spite  of  all  that  the  rigid  dullard  and 
the  incoherent  sentimentalist  can  do;  but  still  those  of  us  who  neither 
read  nor  perform  can  only  know  Beethoven  through  the  minds  of  others, 
who,  happily,  have  not  always  been  dullards  and  sentimentalists.  And 
the  more  we  can,  while  never  contradicting,  supplement  from  our  own 
personality,  the  nearer  do  we  come  to  what  we  may  dimly  imagine  to 
have  been  the  composer's,  the  more  do  we  fill  up  the  void  which  he  has 
necessarily  left  in  his  music. 

We  can  say  definitely  enough  that  there  are  many  wrong  ways  of 
interpreting  music,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  saying  that  there  is  only 
one  that  is  right,  even  if  it  is  the  composer's  own.  Great  music  is  still 
greater  than  its  composer :  even  as  a  reader,  he  may  not  see  everything 
that  is  in  it,  and  as  a  performer  his  expression  may  very  easily  be  fatally 
blunted  by  technical  deficiency,  or  nervousness,  or  wh*at  not.  Inter- 
pretations of  the  high  order  will  not  of  course  differ  so  much  as  will 
those  where  the  performer's  own  personality  is  not  bound  up  with  the 
composer's:  there  will  be  no  trivial  novelties  for  their  own  sake,  no 
impulsive  ill-assorted  eccentricities.  But  still  no  two  fine  performers, 
however  faithful  and  reverent,  will  see  the  music  in  exactly  the  same 
light:   there  is  more  than  ample  scope  for  individual  interpretation  in 
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the  high  sense  of  that  often-abused  phrase.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
who  will  call  such  performance  "coldly  intellectual"  and  not  individual 
at  all :  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  regard  music  more  or  less  as  a  series 
of  sensuous  or  emotional  titillations  to  bring  themselves  to  judge  any- 
thing as  a  whole.  The  scholarship  which  is  in  some  sense  or  another  a 
necessary  part  of  a  fine  musical  personality  is  surely  not  incompatible 
with  human  feeling:  it  is  the  performer  who  adds,  in  its  due  measure, 
the  most  of  everything  to  what  the  composer  has  left  who  is  the  most 
truly  individual, — he  who  supplements  the  most  and  contradicts  not 
at  all. 


Academic   Festival  Overture,   Op.   80    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats*  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus" :f  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.     The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater "  J  is  given  to  the 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.  S.) " 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19/ 1810,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1 81  s  for  patriotic  purposes. 

%  "Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  175°- 
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second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"* 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  piz'zicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"f  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  14, 1881 .  It  has  been  played  at  Symphony 
Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889,  No- 
vember 4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  9,  1901, 
October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 


Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  187 1  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 

*  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

f  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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''Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  Overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

*  * 
Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;    the 

*  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  181 7  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His"Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  "  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar ' '  Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  "  Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  "Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "  Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "Lobet  den  Vater")  is  in  ours.     The  words  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 
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fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  anpl  wood- wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows, 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon' ?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  fines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings.'' 
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STUDIO 
No.  611  Butler  Exchange.    Thursday  Afternoons 
Residence,  167  Prospect  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  956-L  Angell 


EMIL  MAHR 

Faculty-member 

of  the  New  England  Conservatory 

Instruction  in  Violin  and  Quartet  Playing 

BUTLER  EXCHANGE.  519.    Wednesdays 

Address,  69  Crawford  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

Soprano  Soloist 
Teacher  of  Singing 

LANG   STUDIOS,    6    NEWBURY  STREET 

House  Address,  41  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY   BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Manger 

Studio,  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 


ILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  -  BOSTON 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street;  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York 
M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 


Announces 

SUMMER     COURSE 

At  GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  KACHERS  AND  SERIOUS  STUDENTS 

Music  Season   in  London  and  Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalogue. 

Telephone,  Riverside  6836 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


IILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetb 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall        ...  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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THIRD    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  3 
AT  8.15 

COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MA'NAGER 


OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 
Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
W'th  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes  At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY  CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 

Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 

New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS   WOLFE 
Milan    Florence    New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE   MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.        LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of   the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formed}''  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE 
New  England 


L.  BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.    WALTER   KNOWLES 
Italy  New  England 
Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 
Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 
Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 
Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 
Ma.   EDWARD   ROYCE 
Director  of   Music  at  the   Bryan 
Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 
University 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  -Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng-. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at      the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist  with  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W„  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    \A/  mm         ■  U/UITMCV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

-    of  pupils  of  WIVI-    L>>    Wrll  I  IN  tY  ford   Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


II 

. 

. 

II 

Thirtiet] 
MAX  FI 

h  Season,  1910-1911 

EDLER,  Conductor 

1 

Violins. 

1  Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 
I              Concert-master.        Kuntz.  D. 
1  Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
KrafTt,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz 
Mahn,  F. 

,J 

1  Strube,  G. 
1  Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A. 
v  Bak,  A.                        Mullaly,  J.- 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

1  Barleben,  K. 
1  Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

1  Tischer-Zeitz, 

1  Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizlo,  C. 

Violas. 

1  Ferir,  E. 

1  Gietzen,  A.    ■ 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbeigen, 
Kautzenbach,  \\ 

C. 

1 

Violoncellos. 

1  Schroeder,  A. 
1  Wamke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke, 
A.             Smalley, 

J. 

R. 

1  Kunze,  M. 
1  Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger.  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

1       Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

1  Maquarre,  A. 
1  Brooke,  A. 
1  Battles,  A. 
1  Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
"Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

1 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

1      Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba 

1  Hess,  M. 
1  Lorbeer,  H. 
1  Hain,  F. 
1  Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz, 
,A. 

0. 

1         Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

1  Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

| 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

j                        Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 

3 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IvISZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent \  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store.  - 

Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.L 


INFANTRY  HALL        .         .         .        PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  3 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Humperdinck    . 


Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel" 


Dvorak     .      Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Lalo  .         .  Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  2 1 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
IV.     Andante. 
V.     Rondo:  Allegro. 


Sibelius 


(  a.  Valse  triste,  Op.  44 

<  b.  "Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 

(  Op.  26,  No.  7 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


ilas0it&l|amltit 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  he  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building.  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

492  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 
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Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel"   .    .  Engelbert  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"Hansel  und  Gretel, "  a  fairy  opera  in  three  scenes,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Weimar  on  December  23,  1893.  Miss  Schubert 
was  the  first  Hansel,  and  Richard  Strauss  was  the  conductor.  The 
success  of  the  opera  was  immediate.  On  December  30,  1893,  the  opera 
was  produced  at  Munich  with  Miss  Borchers  as  Hansel  and  Miss 
Dressier  as  Gretel.  It  was  then  produced  in  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
Berlin  (October  13,  1894),  Dresden,  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  Brunswick, 
Dessau.  In  1894  it  was  performed  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  times 
in  Germany  alone.  The  libretto  by  Adelheid  Wette,  a  sister  of  the 
composer,  was  soon  translated  into  French  by  Catulle  Mendes  for  per- 
formance in  Paris,  but  the  opera  was  not  produced  there  until  May  30, 
1900  (Mme.  de  Craponne,  Hansel;  Miss  Rioton,  Gretel;  Mme.  (then 
Miss)  Delna,  the  Witch;  Delvoye,  Peter;  Andre  Messager,  conductor). 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  on  December  26,  1894,  a* 
Daly's  Theatre,  London.  The  translation  of  the  libretto  was  by  Con- 
stance Bache.  The  caste  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Charles  Copland; 
Gertrude,  Julia  Lennox;  Hansel,  Maria  Elba;  Gretel,  Jeanne  Douste;* 
the  Witch,  Edith  Miller;  the  Sandman,  Marie  du  Bedat;  the  Dewman, 
Jessie  Huddleston.  Luigi  Arditi  conducted.  On  the  same  evening 
Mozart's  "Bastien  and  Bastienne"  preceded  Humperdinck's  opera, 
and  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  "Hansel  und 
Gretel"' was  moved  to  the  Gaiety,  London,  on  January  28,  1895,  an(2 
on  April  18,  1895,  to  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  the  United  States  was  in  English 
and  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  October  8,   1895,  by  an  English 

*  Jeanne  Douste,  pianist  and  singer,  was  a  sister  of  Louise  Douste.  The  two  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Colonel  Mapleson  in  the  fall  of  1878,  when  Jeanne  was  about  eight  years  old.  Arditi  then  conducted 
her  first  concert  tour.    The  sisters  made  their  last  appearance  in  Boston  during  the  season  of  1886-87. 

LATEST  EN6LISH  SONGS  and  BALLADS 


•'I  Hear  Yon  Calling  Me"  Price  $0.60 
G,  Kb,  Bb,  C 

Charles  Marshall 

Sung  with   great   success  by  Mr.  John 
McCormack. 


••Three  Score  and  Ten" 

D,  F,  and  G 

Joan  Trevalsa 


Price  .60 


••I  Bring  My  Roses"  .     .      Price  $0.60 
C  andD 

A.  Von  Ahn  Carse 

"Come  into  the  Sun"    .     .     Price  .60 
E,  G,  and  A 

Landon  Ronald 

••We'll  Know,  We'll  Understand" 

Bb  and  D  Price  .60 

James  Henry 


The  Latest  French  and  Italian  Songs  in  Stock 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,   9  East  Seventeenth  Street 
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A   Work  of  Art 

U  The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,    PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 


Represented  in  Providence  by 

Meiklejohn  Company,  357  Westminster  St. 
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company  brought  from  London  by  vSir  Augustus  Harris.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Jacques  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Alice  Gordon;  Hansel,  Marie  Elba;  Gretel,  Jeanne  Douste;  the 
Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger ;  the  Sandman,  Cecil  Brani;  the  Dewman, 
Edith  Johnson. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21,  1896.  William  G.  Dietrick  was  the 
conductor.  The  caste  was  as  follows :  Peter,  Jacques  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Mary  Linck;  Hansel,  Marie  Elba;  Gretel,  Jessie  Huddleston;  the 
Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger;  the  Sandman,  Grace  Damien;  the  Dew- 
man,  Edith  Johnson.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  orchestra,  and 
there  had  been  little  time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  said  that  the  score 
used  was  one  condensed  by  the  composer. 

The  opera  in  German  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  April  6,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Gertrude, 
Miss  Weed;  Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the  Witch, 
Mme.  Jacoby;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran;  the  Dewman,  Miss 
Shearman. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan  Company,    January    15,    1910.     Mr.    Hertz    conducted.     The 


Kn abe  Pianos 

The  New  Style 
MIGNONETTE  GRAND 

Is  ready.  In  directing  attention  to  this  latest  creation  of  the  House 
of  Knabe,  we  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  tonal  capacity  has  not 
been  sacrificed  to  structural  plan,  and  that,  although  only  5  feet  2  inches 
long,  this  instrument  possesses  that  same  matchless  tone  for  which 
Knabe  Grands  have  long  been  distinguished.  By  reason  of  its  small 
size  and  the  tendency  of  the  times  towards  small  houses  and  apart- 
ments, it  is  bound  to  become  a  general  favorite.     Price,  $700.00. 

We  are  sole  representatives. 

Other  pianos  represented  in  our  warerooms,  second  floor: 


MEHLIN 
CABLER 


MERRILL 
KOHLER  and  CAMPBELL 


singers  were  Mr.  Miihlmannand  Mmes.  Wickham,  Mattfeld  (Hansel), 
Alten  (Gretel),  Meitschik,  Snelling,  Sparkes.     Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 


* 


The  Prelude  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  the  Boston 
Woman's  Orchestra,  Arthur  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  Dtrt 
not  with  a  complete  orchestra.  The  overture  was  played  at  a  Melba 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald  conductor); 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897 
(Emil  Paur  conductor) ;  at  a  Jordan  Hall  Orchestra  concert,  January  31, 
1907  (Wallace  Goodrich  conductor). 

The  Prelude  was  played  in  New  York  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  December  7,  1894. 


* 
*  * 


The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings.  ^ 

It  is  freely  constructed  from  thematic  material  that  occurs  in  the 
opera.  The  prelude  opens,  Ruhige,  nicht  zu  langsame  Bewegung  (Tran- 
quillo  non  troppo  lento),  C-major,  4-4,  with  the  Prayer  played  in  full 
harmony  and  softly  by  horns  and  bassoons.  This  theme  is  developed 
by  strings  and  other  groups  of  instruments.  The  movement  changes  to 
E  major,  Munter  (Vivace),  2-2.  The  trumpet  has  a  vigorous  staccato 
theme  against  chords  in  the  wood- wind  and  strings  pizzicati.  A  more 
agitated  motive  is  developed  with  many  ascending  and  descending 
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GRAND       CONCERT 
INFANTRY  HALL 

Wednesday  Evening 
February  1 

First  Appearance  in  Rhode  Island  of 

John  McCormack 

The  Famous  Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan,  Chicago, 
and  Boston  Opera  Companies 

Assisted  by 

Mme.  NINA  DIMITRIEFF 

Soprano 

Mr.  FELIX  FOX 

Pianist 


Mr.  SPENCER  CLAY,  Accompanist 


PRICES  OF  TICKETS:  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00.  Reserved  seats  on  sale  at 
M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co.,  327  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.I.,  Monday, 
January  23.  Mail  orders  accompanied  by  check  payable  to  M.  Steinert  & 
Sons  Co.  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  receipt. 


HUME  PIANO  USED 


chromatic  scales.  In  the  development  the  trumpet  theme  is  heard  from 
horns  or  trumpets.  A  climax  is  reached.  This  is  followed  by  a  song 
theme,  E  major,  and  after  this  by  a  third  and  dance-like  theme  in  the 
same  key.  The  last  two  themes  are  worked  out  in  alternation  or 
conjunction  with  the  Prayer.  The  ending  brings  a  return  of  the  Prayer 
theme  pianissimo  in  C  major. 


* 

*  * 


Mrs.  Wette  took  her  story  of  the  children  in  the  woods  and  their 
deliverance  from  the  Witch  who  would  have  eaten  them  from  a  nursery 
tale  in  Grimms'  collection.  A  writer — probably  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel — 
in  his  article  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  2,  1895, 
maintained  that  the  story  is  "a  fragment  of  an  ancient  religion."  "It 
might  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  of  'Hansel -and  Gretel'  if  the  story 
were  taken  out  of  the  body  of  German  folk-lore,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  to  mind  the  analogy  which  exists  between  Brunnhilde  and 
Dornroschen  (whom  we  call  the  Sleeping  Beauty)  to  understand  how 
myths  become  fairy  tales  in  the  process  of  time,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  that  persistence  of  mental  and  moral  habit  which  has  brought  the 
lyric  drama  in  Germany  around  to  its  starting-point  in  the  primitive 
religious  drama." 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  Humperdinck  and  [the  librettist 
to  produce  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  in  public.  The  opera  was  written  as 
a  pastime  and,  it  is  said,  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  This  state- 
ment led  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  to  remark:  "They  must  take  a  deal 
of  amusing."  NsiP 

It  was  also  said  that  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  suggested,  and  in  [the 


MEHLIN  &  SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 

AND 

Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 
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For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 
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Providence,  R.I. 
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production  at  Dessau  introduced,  an  innovation  by  transforming  the 
hideous  old  witch  into  a  beautiful  sorceress,  a  sort  of  Kundry,  in  the  in- 
tervening scene,  and  thereby  intended  to  make  her  power  over  children 
more  plausible.  She  also  introduced  an  orchestra  of  seraphim  in  the 
vision. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel"  has  had  the  crowning  honor;  for  a  parody, 
text  by  Costa  and  Heinrich,  music  by  Roth,  was  produced  at  Vienna 
in  the  spring  of  1895. 


* 


These  compositions  by  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston 
at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Humoreske,  November  12,  1892,  December  16,  1905. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Dream  Pantomime,  November  2,  1895;  Prel- 
ude, December  23,  1897,  December  24,  1910. 

"  Konigskinder " :  Introduction  to  Act  II.,  December  26,  1896;  In- 
troduction to  Act  III.,  December  26,  1896,  December  16,  1905. 

"Moorish  Rhapsody,"  three  movements,  October  28,  1899;  two 
movements,  May  3,  1902. 

"Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  overture,  December  21,  1907. 


* 
*  * 


"The  Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar"  was  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
January  13,  1898  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto;   J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
J5»  J893.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same 
year. 


PROVIDENCE    MUSICAL     ASSOCIATION 

STUDENTS'  COURSE 

SEASON  OF  1910-1911 


ZAVER  SCHARWENKA  in  Piano  Recital 

Friday,  January  6,  1911 

FRANCIS  MACMILLEN  in  Violin  Recital 

Friday,  February  10,  1911 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  now  to  Mrs.  LUCY  H.  MILLEI,  Treasurer,  P.O.  Box  616. 

Tickets  for  single  concerts  $1.50. 
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The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  K.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.     The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 

*From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  96"  (New  York,  1894). 

KRAKAUER  PIANOS 
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throughout  the  entire  country. 
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Tou  Should  See 
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of  the— 


Rich,  dignified,  not  too  much  orna- 
mented—a creation  of  beauty  in  delight- 
ful harmony  with  the  musical  character 
of  the  Jewett  Piano. 

Moreover  this  is  a  piano  you  would 
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you  should  search  for  one  with  an  un- 
usually beautiful  tone. 

It  is  distinctly  a  piano  of  quality, 

quality  due  to  fifty  years  of  experience  that  have  been 

marked  by  constant  progress. 
quality  that  has  won  for  the  Jewett  the  largest  sales  in 

New  England  of  all  pianos  of  equal  cost. 
quality  that  merits  the  unlimited  guarantee  of  America's 
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This  new  model  of  the  Jewett  piano  in  a  beautiful  mahogany 
case  is  priced  at  only  $400.     Other  models  from  $375  up. 
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ment,  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect ;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  popula- 
tion." 


It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 


G.  SC  HI  RIMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  NEWYORK 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  CENTURY  OF  RUSSIAN  SONG 

From  GLINKA  to  RACHMANINOFF         Collected  by  Kurt  Schindler 

Translated  by  Henry  G.  Chapman  and  others 
MODEST  MOUSSORGSKY 


Cradle  Song  of  the  Poor  (La  Berceuse 
duPauvre).     Medium         .  ;  $0.60 

Hopak.    High  or  Medium  .        .      .75 

Oriental  Chant.   Lamentation.     (From 
the  cantata  "  Josua  Navine. ")  Medium      .  50 


SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 

Lilacs.    High  in  Aft.    Low  in  E 


•So 


SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 

Before  my  Window.  High  in  G.  Me- 
dium in  F $0.50 

Morning.     Medium  or  Low  .        .        .       .50 

N.  RIMSKY-KORSAKOW 

Song  of  the  Shepherd  Lehl.  (From  the 
opera  "Snegourotchka.")  High  or 
Medium 75 

Little  Snowflake  's  Arietta.  (From  the 
opera  "Snegourotchka.")     High  .50 


To  be  continued 
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from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":*  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo" ;  that  the  Amer- 
ican negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  ab- 
original Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs"; that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "  Indian"  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;    but  the  controversy  led 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome." 
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to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 


* 

* 


Mr.  William  Ritter,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Smetana  (Paris,  1898), 
contributed  letters  from  Prague  to  the  Mercure  Musical,  Paris.  In 
the  number  for  May  15,  1907,  he  discussed  this  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  the  sons  of  Dvof ak,  to  Antonin  and  Otaker,  and  he  asked 
them  eleven  questions,  with  this  preface:  "I  ask  you  to  reply  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  following  questions,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  if 
not  categorically  by  'yes*  or  'no.'"  The  first  four  questions  were 
concerning  the  use  of  negro  tunes  in  the  symphony  "From  the  New 
World,"  whether  Dvorak  had  used  them  at  all,  or,  if  he  had,  whether 
he  had  modified  them.  The  other  questions  were  concerning  Dvofak's 
use  of  chorals  of  Brittany  or  Russian  folk-song  in  the  symphony,  whether 
he  had  known  and  consulted  collections  of  folk-song  by  Balakireff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Moussorgsky,  Bourgault-Ducoudray,  and  whether 
he  had  read  Villemarque^s  work  on  songs  of  Brittany. 

Fortunately  for  the  sons  this  letter  was  written  in  February  when 
the  air  was  cool  and  the  nights  were  long. 

The  sons  answered  in  effect  as  follows :  Dvorak  knew  nothing  about 
the  folk-songs  and  chorals  of  Brittany.  He  knew  the  Russian  composers 
by  name,  but  he  had  never  studied  thoughtfully  their  compositions. 
"Any  one  who  knows  his  [Dvofak's]  own  works  will  surely  smile  at 
the  mere  suggestion  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  borrowing  from 
any  one  of  these  masters."  Nor  did  Dvorak  know  anything  about  the 
researches  of  the  two  Frenchmen. 

Now,  as  regards  the  negro  question.  "In  America  negro  airs,  which 
abound  in  melodic  particularities,  interested  our  father.  He  studied 
them  and  arranged  the  scale  according  to  which  they  are  formed.  But 
the  passages  of  the  symphony  and  of  other  works  of  this  American 
period  which,  as  some  pretend,  have  been  taken  from  negro  airs,  are 
absolutely  our  father's  own  mental  property;  they  were  only  influenced 
by  negro  melodies.  As  in  his  Slav  pieces,  he  never  used  Slav  songs, 
but,  being  a  Slav,  created  what  his  heart  dictated,  all  the  works  of 
this  American  period — the  symphony  included — respond  to  Slav  origin, 
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and  any  one  who  has  the  least  feeling  will  proclaim  this  fact.  Who 
will  not  recognize  the  homesickness  in  the  Largo  of  this  symphony? 
The  secondary  phrase  of  the  first  movement,  the  first  theme  of  the 
scherzo,  the  beginning  of  the  finale  and  perhaps  also  the  melody  of  the 
Largo  which  give  a  certain  impression  of  the  groaning  negro  song,  are 
only  influenced  by  this  song  and  determined  by  change  of  land  and  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  climate." 

Mr.  Ritter  was  not  satisfied  with  these  answers  to  his  questions.  He 
wrote  letters  to  other  Bohemians,  who  knew  Dvorak. 

Mr.  Miloslav  Rybak  told  him  that  Dvorak  would  have  been  much 
surprised,  had  he  been  charged  with  reading  French  authors.  "All 
he  cared  for  was  to  compose,  to  lead  a  country  life,  and  above  all  to 
take  care  of  his  pigeons.  Among  the  letters  known  to  have  been  written 
by  him  is  one  from  America  to  a  priest,  who  had  invited  him  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  country.  This  priest  put  at  his  disposal  a  donkey, 
and  this  was  the  decisive  argument:  'What  a  pleasure  this  will  be 
for  my  children  and  myself!"' 

Dvorak  had  no  education  other  than  that  at  the  elementary  country 
school.  Mr.  Schwerik,  a  music  critic,  once  met  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  "I  am  improving  my  mind!"  answered  Dvorak, 
who  then  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  pamphlet,  poorly  printed,  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  persons,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and 
others,  for  boys  of  fifteen  years. 

"He  was  not  sufficiently  educated,"  says  Mr.  Rybak,  "to  know  the 
books  mentioned.  Any  element  that  was  not  Czech — I  do  not  say  even 
Slav — was  repugnant  to  his  musical  individuality.  He  produced  so 
quickly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hunt  for  melodies  in  books, 
and  there  was,  certainly,  no  need  of  his  searching.  He  heard  all  the 
orchestration  when  he  made  his  first  sketches.  I  have  seen  the  sketch 
of  the  '  New  World'  Symphony.  The  symphony  is  all  there,  written  with 
one  outburst  on  two  pages  of  paper  and  sketched  on  two  staves.  The 
orchestration  is  so  well  indicated  under  the  chords  that,  even  if  the  sym- 
phony had  not  been  written  out,  it  would  almost  be  possible  to  com- 
plete it  from  the  sketch." 

All  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Ritter  insist  on  the  inherently  Czech 
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nature  of  this  "American"  symphony.  "Never  has  Dvorak  shown 
himself  a  more  genuine  Czech."  One  correpondent  writes  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  the  folk-songs  of  diverse  Slav 
nations, — Bulgarian,  Croatian,  Czech,  Montenegrin,  Pole,  Russian, 
Servian,  Wend.  Show  a  Russian  the  chorus  "Gospodine  pomiluj  ny" 
in  the  last  act  of  "Saint  Ludmila,"  and  he  would  swear  the  chorus  is 
Russian,  yet  nothing  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  choruses  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  known  to  every  one  in  Bohemia. 

"  In  the  '  New  World'  symphony  you  see  the  Czech  peasant  confronted 
with  the  rush  and  din  of  the  feverish  life  in  a  great  city.  To  under- 
stand the  psychological  foundation  of  this  symphony  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  about  the  Czech  people.  Here  is  an  analogous 
fact.  You  are  acquainted  with  Dvorak's  '  Requiem' ;  the  text  is  surely 
the  most  international  of  any  text  within  the  world;  now  the  music 
is  excellent  Czech  music;  it  expresses  exactly  the  feelings  of  a  Bohe- 
mian peasant  during  the  mass  for  the  dead." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  tempo.  It  is  all  important,  say  the 
Bohemian  musicians  and  critics,  to  know  the  tempi  of  Dvorak,  for  the 
indications  in  the  scores  are  of  little  use  to  any  one  not  versed  in  Czech 

rhythms.     "Do  you  remember  that  Mrs.  X  at  B ,  who  declared 

that  the  'Slav  Dances'  were  boresome  beyond  endurance?  After  we 
had  played  them  together,  she  said  '  they  are  different  things,  but  a 
Czech  who  can  put  the  national  sentiment  into  them  should  be  dis- 
tributed with  each  copy.'" 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  according  to  these  Czechs,  is 
as  follows: — 

i.  The  "New  World"  symphony  expresses  the  state  of  soul  of  an 
uncultured  Czech  in  America,  the  state  of  a  homesick  soul  remembering 
his  native  land  and  stupefied  by  the  din  and  hustle  of  a  new  life. 

2.  The  uncultured  Czech  is  a  born  musician,  a  master  of  his  trade. 
He  is  interested  in  the  only  traces  of  music  that  he  finds  in  America. 
Negro  airs,  not  copied,  adapted,  imitated,  tint  slightly  two  or  three 
passages  of  the  symphony  without  injury  to  its  Czech  character. 

3.  The  symphony  leaped,  Minerva-like,  from  the  head  of  this  un- 
cultured genius.     As   nearly   all   his   other   compositions,    except   the 
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^operas,  it  was  not  stimulated  by  any  foreign  assistance,  by  any  con- 
sultation of  authors,  or  by  quotations,  reading,  etc.,  as  was  especially 
the  case  with  Brahms. 

p  4.  The  national  Czech  feeling  in  this  work,  quickened  by  homesick- 
ness, is  so  marked  that  it  is  recognized  throughout  Bohemia,  by  the 
learned  and  by  the  humblest. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Ritter  after  a  painstaking  investi- 
gation. That  Dvofak  was  most  unhappy  and  pathetically  homesick 
during  his  sojourn  in  New  York  is  known  to  many,  though  Mr.  Ritter 
does  not  enter  into  any  long  discussion  of  the  composer's  mental  con- 
dition in  this  country. 

Yet  some  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  insist  that  the  symphony 
''From  the  New  World"  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  negro  themes, 
and  that  the  future  of  American  music  rests  on  the  use  of  Congo,  North 
American  Indian,  Creole,  Greaser  and  Cowboy  ditties,  whinings,  yawps, 
and  whoopings. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."     The  violins 
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take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there- 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  iVfter 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
l>ased  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 
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Spanish  Symphony  por  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21. 

Sdouard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 


* 
*   * 


The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D-minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo,  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage- work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia:  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  was  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.     The  second 
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theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.     The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the  sal- 
tarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with  figures 
from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and  with 
one  or  two  subsidiary  themes,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  movement. 


Vai^h  Triste  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  Arvid  Jarnbfevt's 
Drama  "Kuolema"  ("Death"),  Op.  44     .    .    .     Jean   Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavestehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;   now  living  in  Helsingfors.) 

This  waltz,  published  in  1904,  is  scored  for  flute,  clarinet,  two  horns, 
kettledrum  in  D,  and  the  usual  strings.  According  to  the  opus  num- 
ber, it  follows  immediately  Sibelius's  Second  Symphony. 

This  little  piece  from  the  incidental  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt' s  * 
drama  "Kuolema"  ("Death")  portrays  a  dying  mother  in  her  last 
delirium.  "It  is  night.  The  woman's  son,  wearied  by  watching  over 
her,  has  fallen  asleep.  The  room  becomes  suffused  with  a  reddish 
light.  Music  is  heard  in  the  distance  which  sounds  nearer  and  louder 
with  the  increasing  light,  and  at  last  it  becomes  a  waltz  melody.  The 
mother  awakes,  leaves  her  bed  and,  clothed  in  a  gown  that  looks  like  a 
white  ball  dress,  moves  about  lightly  and  noiselessly  while  in  the  waltz 
measure  she  beckons  on  all  sides.  To  her  beckoning  appear  men  and 
women  in  couples.  She  mingles  in  these  dances,  and  endeavors  to 
fasten  the  eyes  of  the  dancers  on  her,  but  they  seem  to  avoid  her.     Her 

*  Arvid  Jarnefelt,  a  brother-in-law  of  Sibelius,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1861.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral novels,  some  of  them  realistic  in  description  of  life  and  manners;  the  later  ones  full  of  "Tolstoiismus. ' ' 
Jarnefelt  gave  up  the  law  to  become  first  a  blacksmith  and  then  an  agriculturist. 


Throughout  the  world,  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury many  prominent  clergymen,  speakers, 
and  singers  have  found 
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strength  gives  way;  she  sinks  exhausted.  The  music  stops,  the  red- 
dish shimmer  disappears  and  with  it  the  dancers.  Once  more  she 
summons  all  her  strength  and  again  with  lively  beckonings  invites  to 
the  dance.  Again  the  music  sounds;  again  the  dancing  pairs  are  seen. 
There  is  mad  dancing,  and  when  the  wildness  is  at  its  height,  there  is 
a  knock  on  the  door.  The  door  opens — the  mother  shrieks — she  stands 
as  one  frozen — the  apparitions  vanish — the  music  is  still — through 
the  door  enters— Death." 

I^ento — A  tempo.     After  the  waltz   movement   and   a   short  Lenta 
assai,  four  violins  (soli)  bring  the  end  in  G  minor. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius. 
(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  '  There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me., 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 


FOWNE5 
GLOVE5 

will  be  worn  longer  this 
season  than  others  — 
that  is,  other  gloves. 
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"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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*    * 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quoti&ienneV  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  B  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled,, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
' '  Sandels, ' '  and  ' '  Snof rid, ' '  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus ;  ' '  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone  poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pell6as 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halirr 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;   symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 

•This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  1008. 
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und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5,  13,  15,  18, 
26,  27,  31,  36,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words. 


* 
*  * 


These  works  of  Sibelius  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;   January  1,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  20,  1907 
(Mme.  Maud  Powell,  violinist) . 

"A  Song  of  Spring"  for  orchestra,  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor. 

"Finland,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

"A  Saga,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  9,  March  5,  1910,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor. 

"filegie  and  musette  from  suite  "Christian  II.,"  Op.  27,  April  2, 
1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Valse  Triste,*  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 


* 
*  * 


The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent: — 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk  music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen  made  the  'Kantele'  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike : — 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 

*  In  the  index  to  volume  29  of  the  Programme  Books  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  it  was  stated 
that  this  performance  was  probably  the  first  in  America,  for  no  record  of  an  earlier  performance  was  at  hand. 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  Valse  Triste  was  played  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  before  it  was  played  in 
Boston. 
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All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 

"  These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  in 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music' 

"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  peop'e  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

•  The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a  small,  flat-sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles"; 
(2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects, 
— greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3) 
the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time. 
See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no 
fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  alwaj's  in  unison.  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.    The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 

Eandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
ept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers. — P.  H. 
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in  the  World 

For  Prospectus,  letters  of  endorsement,  annual  catalogue,  and  information  concerning 

DIPLOMA  COURSES 

Address  THE  REGISTRAR,  301  Pierce  Building 

Office  Hour,  3-4,  daily  COPLEY  SQUADE,  BOSTON 
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TELEPHONE   TO    NUMBER    3900   BACK    BAY    OR    WRITE    TO    LAUNDRY 
DEPARTMENT  286  BOYLSTON   STREET   BOSTON 

THE    RAPIDLY    INCREASING    BUSINESS 
IN  OUR  LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 

IS  SIGNIFICANT  AND  PROVES  THAT  OUR  PATRONS  ARE  SATIS- 
FIED AND  TELLING  THAT  FACT  TO  OTHERS 

L  E WAN DO  S 

Providence  Shop 
Number  125  Mathewson  Street 

Telephone  Union  907 
BOSTON  SHOPS 

17  Temple  Place        284  Boylston  Street 

New  York  Albany  Rochester  Philadelphia  Washington  Hartford 
New  Haven  Bridgeport  Worcester  Springfield  Newport  Salem 
Lynn  Cambridge  South  Boston  Roxbury  Watertown 

BUNDLES  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 

Full    information  by  Correspondence  for  Bundles  by  Mail  or  Express 

"YOU  CAN  RELY   ON  LEWANDOS" 
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INFANTRY  HALL  PROVIDENCE 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

BY  THE 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  J  4 

AT  8.J5 


SOLOIST 
YOLANDE  MERO 
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''Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 
minded,  self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 
of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

.  .  .  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many- tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
find  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.  Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way ;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's  melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emotion  curve  and  finds  its  idea 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin :  '  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


PAVEL  L.  BYTOYETZSKI 

Formerly  Philippe  L.  Botway 


VIOLINIST 

Studio,    637   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


VIOLIN 

flURDTEC!     V      f      nTflTUBQflM  Afternoons;  Except  Wednesday  and  Sot- 

UflnRLiliU     lii     III    JJlllilijIlljUn  urday-Morntnds  by  Appointment 

Telephone 
7  Conrad  Building 


LILLIAN  PECKHAM  BOYLE 


PIANO 

708  LEDERER   BUILDING 

139  Mathewson   Street 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Geneva  Holmes  Jelferds 


Soprano  Soloist   and 
Teacher  of  Voice  Culture 

Studio,  38  Conrad  Building,  Westminster  Street 
PROVIDENCE 

Telephone,  4662-R-Union 


STUDIO 

BIT.  FRANK  E.  STREETER  S17  Butler  Exchange 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


CHARLES  F.  KELLEY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

Caesar  riisch  Building,  Rooms  518,  519 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Telephone,  3444  L.-.Union 


BERTHA  ANTOINETTE  HALL 

(Member  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


Organist,  Church  of    the    Messiah 

Rhode  Island  Representative  for  the 
"  Musical  Courier  " 

Studio,  511  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephones 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER 

(Symphony  Chambers,  Boston) 


VOICE  BUILDING  and  SINGING 

(Overtone  method) 

Providence  Studio      -      711  Lederer  Building 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (sixth  season) 
Mrs.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 


ARTHUR  H.  RYDER 


HARMONY,  ORGAN,  PIANO 

505  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


GASPARD  SAILLANT 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
Ganon,  Fugue,  Instrumentation 

705  LEDERER  BUILDING 

139  Mathewson  Street 


MISS  SCHMITT 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

711  Lederer  Building 
139  Mathewson  Street 


GRACE  ALICE  RIPLEY 


PIANO 


Teacher 's  Diploma,  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music) 

Sll   BUTLER  EXCHANGE 

Wednesdays,  1  to  7  p.  m. 

Telephone,  Union  5180-R  > 

Residence  Telephone,  E.  Prov.  87-R 


CHAMBORD  GIGUERE 

Laureate  (1st  prize  in  1901)  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Brussels 


VIOLIN 

Providence  (Mondays) 
605-606  Caeser  Misch  Building 

Permanent  address,  Huntington  Chambers 
Boston 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


HANNA  PHEBE  SHIPPEE 

CONCERT  SOPRANO 

Instruction  in  Voice  Culture  and  Pianoforte 
Saturday  Afternoons,  501  Butler  Exchange 


Student  of  Madame  Frances  Vars,  Clarence 
G.  Hamilton  of  Wellesley  College,  and 
Monsieur  Delle  Sedie  of  Paris. 

Home  address.  East  Greenwich 

Telephone  132  M 


MR.  LEONARD  SMITH 

Pupil  Herr  Carl  Fuchs,  Davidoff  School 


VIOLONCELLO 

Residence,  Dunedin  Street 
Laurel  Hill,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone 


MYRON  C.  BALLOU 

(State  President  National  Association  of  Organists) 


Organist  First  Universalist  Church 

Fourteen  Years 
511  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5180-R 


WILLIAM  ANDROS 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Harmony 

37  CONRAD  BUILDING.  Wednesdays 
PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Mr.  Andros  has  made  a  special  study  of  piano 
teaching  under  Philipp  (Paris  Conservatoire)  and 
Leschetizky  in  Vienna. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD 

VOICE 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston 

41    CONRAD   BUILDING,    Providence 


EVANGELINE  LARRY 

VIOLIN 

41  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence,  182  Arnold  Avenue,  Edgewood 

Telephone,  Broad  1147-R 


E.  LINDSEY   CUMMINGS  I  Mrs. E. NORTHUP CUMMINGS 
TENOR  SOLOIST  Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher 

511  BUTLER  EXCHANGE  1511  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


ALEXANDER     McCABE 

Teacher  of 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony 

Studio:  ,^.»^.«..,,.,..^.— -,,,— .    ^  , 

469  PINE  STREET        PROVIDENCE,  R  I. 


Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER 
VOICE 

42  Conrad  Building 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE 

MANDOLIMST 


VOICE 


C.  LEROY  LYON 


Instruction       Recitals 

Lederer  Building 

iTelephone,  1204-L  West 


Concerts        Providence.    Wednesdays.    708    Lederer 
Building.  139  Mathewson  Street 
Boston.  51  Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


GEORGE  H.  LOMAS,  A.G.O. 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  and  HARMONY 

327-8  MASONIC  BUILDING  and 
18  CHURCH  STREET,  PAWTUCKET 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  BOYAN  LOMAS 

Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher 

18  CHURCH  STREET     .    .  PAWTUCKET 

Telephone,  982  R 


Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin 
Fl  A  NO 

12  Brook  Street  .    Paw  tucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  360  M 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston) 

Studio,  36  Brook  Street,  Pawtucket,   R.  I . 

Telephone,  388-Y 


JESSIE     F.    CHACE 

Violin  Instruction 

Studio 


68  PROSPECT 


PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 


Miss   NINA  I.   COLVIN 

Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE 

55  FORT  AVENUE    -    PAWTUXET 


Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS 

PIANIST 


47  Maple  Street     . 

Telephone 


Providence 


Mrs.  EVELYN  JORDAN  JOHNSON 

SOPRANO      Teacher  of  Singing 
515  Butler  Exchange 

Telephone,  West  1253-L 


Miss  MARY  CULLEN 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Room  24,  Conrad  Building 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  12  to  6 

1 18  Larch  Street 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays 


MISS  DOROTHEA  A.  SCOTT 

Piano  and  Theory 

Announces  that  she  has  resumed  her  private  teaching 
Studio,  702  Lederer  Building 


Miss  FLORENCE  B.  COLE 

Teacher  of  Voice  Culture 

Residence,  536  Hope  Street       Providence 

Studio,  611  Butler  Exchange 
Telephone  Saturday  Afternoons 


Miss  NATIVA  MANDEVILLE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 
Concerts        Recitals        Oratorios 

For  terms,  dates,  etc.,  Miss  Mandeville's  address  is 
611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  or 
43  Fales  Street,  Central  Falls,  R.I. 

.Telephone,  Pawtucket  996-M 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN 
PIANO 

Studio,  Room  7,  Conrad  Building 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons 

Residence,  Studio,  22  Portland  Street 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5736-R 


GERTRUDE  LAWSON 

PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Accompanist 

STUDIO 
No.  611  Butler  Exchange.    Thursday  Afternoons 
Residence,  167  Prospect  Street,  Providence,  R.I 

Telephone,  95G-L  Angell 


EMIL  MAHR 

Faculty-member 

of  the  New  England  Conservatory 

Instruction  in  Violin  and  Quartet  Playing 

BUTLER  EXCHANGE.  519.    Wednesdays 

Address,  69  Crawford  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

Soprano  Soloist 
Teacher  of  Singing 

LANG   STUDIOS,    6    NEWBURY    STREET 

House  Address,  41  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MDNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

.,  .  m*         oAitr    ciTAPiit  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Muntfer 

1   West  34th  Street,  New  York        Studio,  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


W  I  L  L  I  AM 


AL  D  E  N        P AU  L, 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musie. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York 
M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 


SUMMER    COURSE 

GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SERIOUS  STUDENTS 

Music  Season  _  in  London  and  Paris.     Return  vU 

Mediterranean  route.    Catalog. 

Telephone,  Riverside  6836 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  MINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio :  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Kugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs,  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall        •  •         Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

•     Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


CARL  E.  DDFFT 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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AT  8.15 
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WM-  L.  WHITNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS 
246  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

PORTLAND 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING 

CONQRESS  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 

134  CARNEGIE  HALL 

CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

8  SPRING  STREET 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A., 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 
Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Ribarsch,  A, 
Mullaly,  J. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 


Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Schroeder,  A, 
Warnke,  H. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 

Schuecker,  H. 


Violas. 

Heindl,  H.  Rennert,  B.  Kolster,  A. 

Hoyer,  H.  Kluge,  M.  Forster,  E. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Violoncellos. 
Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Theodorowicz,  J 
Mann,  F. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


VanWynbergen,  C.  \ 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Belinski,  M. 
Hadley,  A. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 

LoDgy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympanl 
Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Contra-Bassoons. 

Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Trombones.  Tuba. 

Hampe,  C.  Lorenz,  O. 

Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Percussion. 
Rettberg,  A.  Senia,  T. 

Zahn,  F.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
Sauerqueil,  J, 


Tone>  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— Mischa  Ei<man. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


INFANTRY  HALL        .         .         .         PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  14 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Handel    . 


Overture  in  D  major,  No.  i 


Maestoso. —  Allegro. 


Schubert 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 


I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace. 


Liszt 


Concerto  in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte 


Saint-Saens     . 
Saint-Saens     . 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale," 
Op.  31  (''Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel") 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "  Danse  Macabre,"  after 
a  poem  by  Henri  Cazalis,  Op.  40 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  YOLANDE  MERO 


Stein  way  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Supreme  in   Tone  and  Durability 


ifejm&llantlut 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.     Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 


492  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


Overture  No.  i  in  D  major George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;   died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  word  "overture"  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  was  often 
applied  to  the  first  movement  of  a  suite,  or  partita,  and  to  any  instru- 
mental composition  in  the  overture  form  that  was  then  prevalent. 
The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served  as  a  model 
for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first  part,  which 
was  a  slow  movement  characterized  as  "grave"  connected  with  a 
second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement.  The 
overture  was  usually  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  movement. 

This  overture  of  Handel's  is  one  of  a  series  of  concert  compositions. 

The  first  movement,  Maestoso,  D  major,  4-4,  is  a  piece  of  free  prel- 
uding for  full  orchestra. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  a  real  fugue  with 
coda.  The  subject  is  given  out  by  the  first  violins,  and,  as  it  runs  an 
octave  from  tonic  to  tonic,  the  response  of  the  second  violins  runs 
in  the  like  manner  from  dominant  to  dominant,  and  there  is  no  tonal 
mutation  necessary;  but  there  is  a  mutation  in  the  coda,  in  order  that 
the  second  entrance  of  the  subject  (violoncellos  and  double  basses) 
may  enter  in  the  tonic.  The  fugue  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  four 
real  voices,  but  it  is  not  strict.  Thus  the  violas  enter  on  an  occasion 
with  a  free  voice,  but  are  not  concerned  throughout  the  fugue  with 
subject  or  answer,  and  there  is  a  trumpet  figure  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject. 

The  overture  was  arranged  by  Franz  Wullner  (born  at  Minister, 
January  28,  1832;  died  at  Braunfels,  September  7,  1902).  He  filled 
out  places  in  the  original  score, — places  that  the  composer  would  have 
filled  up  with  an  improvised  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord.  In 
Wullner's  version  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  three  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"GIRL  of  the  GOLDEN  WEST" 

PUCCINI'S   LATEST   OPERA 

First  performance  in  any  country,  early  in  December,  by 

the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York 

Followed  by  performances  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston  Opera 

Co.;   in  Chicago,  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Vocal  Score  and  separate  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental, 

in  preparation 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 
Represented  in  Providence  by 

Meiklejohn  Company,  357  Westminster  St. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.   10,  bears  the  date  March, 

1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  181 7).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 

1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.     Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 


Knabe  Pianos 

The  New  Style 
MIGNONETTE  GRAND 

Is  ready.  In  directing  attention  to  this  latest  creation  of  the  House 
of  Knabe,  we  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  tonal  capacity  has  not 
been  sacrificed  to  structural  plan,  and  that,  although  only  5  feet  2  inches 
long,  this  instrument  possesses  that  same  matchless  tone  for  which 
Knabe  Grands  have  long  been  distinguished.  By  reason  of  its  small 
size  and  the  tendency  of  the  times  towards  small  houses  and  apart- 
ments, it  isbound  to  become  a  general  favorite.     Price,  $700.00. 

We  are  sole  representatives. 

Other  pianos  represented  in  our  warerooms,  second  floor: 


MEHLIN 
CABLER 


MERRILL 
K0HLER  and  CAMPBELL 


phony  to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 
the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  11,  1851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Bisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  1869)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14, 1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  87. 


FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS— A  UNIQUE  VOLUME 

Brahms— Selected  Piano  Compositions 

Edited  by  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY  (with  a  Preface  by  James  Huneker) 


FROM  THE  PREFACE:  ".  .  .  The  Brahms  piano  music  bids  fair  to  outlast 
more  ambitious  musical  monuments.  The  drums,  tramplings,  and  conquests 
of  the  music  drama  and  symphonic  tone-poem  cunningly  extolled  of  the  hour 
may  pass  and  perish,  while  the  eloquent  small  voice  of  these  pieces  will  sound 
as  long  as  there  are  souls  to  interpret  them. ' ' —  James  Huneker. 

ALSO  JUST  PUBLISHED,  IN  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY  SERIES: 
GRIEG,  EDVARD — Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter  Compositions — Edited 

by  Bertha  Feiring  Tapper. 
STRAUSS,  RICHARD— Forty  Songs.  High  Voice.  Low  Voice.— Edited 

by  James  Huneker. 
SONGS  FROM  THE  OPERAS  FOR  TENOR— Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 

Prices,  Post-paid:  Paper,  $1.50;  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.50 

NOTE. — These  works  will  be  sent  to  those  with  accounts  in  good  standing  and  to 
those  with  no  accounts  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  which  will  be  returned,  less 
postage,  if  not  satisfactory. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  I,achner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in 'his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

•There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  might  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis: — 

"  Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
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of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  Range  in  one 
compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  shall  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  hi»  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
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sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony — nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 
have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

"  Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  which  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  sad- 
dened by  the  impotent  conclusion! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an 
orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete  in- 
dependence in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's  is 
another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.     Let  any  one  observe  how 
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wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation,' 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story ;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  the 
second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

"The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none 
since  Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in 
extolling  its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
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ing  to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many; I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


"Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  Kar'  Uoxw-  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;  and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.  Our 
interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of 
truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  lQng  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  music.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 


* 


I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.  Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 
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Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
ately exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood- wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  E  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
in  the  wood- wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter-theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  third 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  A  few  introductory  meas- 
ures (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings  are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
puntal elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

III.  Scherzo :.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4.  Mr.  Edmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  "Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  "Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,   the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
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Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
ment. Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  opening  is  cer- 
tainly intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapuntally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage- work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood- wind  against  "a  galloping 
rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  and 
the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  B-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.  The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
Mr.  Ap thorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  '  Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.  The  rhythm,  too,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss;  but,  no!  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,   dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
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movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody:  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  more.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  Dars  f°r  the  last  movement  only." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major    .     .     .   Franz  I^iszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,   181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E-flat,  was  probably  composed 
in  1848.  It  was  revised  in  1856  and  in  1861,  and  published  in  1863. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bronsart,  *  by  whom  it  was  played  for  the 
first  time  January  7,  1857,  at  Weimar. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  5,  1870,  when  Anna  Mehlig  f  was  the 
pianist,  and  this  performance  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  United 
States. 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  this  concerto  bore  the  title  "Concert 
symphonique,"  and,  as  Mr.  Ap thorp  once  remarked,  the  work  might 

*  Hans  Bronsart  von  Schellendorf,  pianist  and  composer,  was  born  at  Berlin,  February  u,  1830.  He 
studied  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  he  also  studied  composition  with  Dehn.  He  lived  several  years  at  Weimar 
as  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  gave  concerts  at  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  conducted  the 
Euterpe  concerts  at  Leipsic  (1860-62),  succeeded  von  Biilow  as  conductor  of  the  concerts  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music,  Berlin  (1865-66).  In  1867  he  was  made  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Hanover,  and 
in  1887  General  Intendant  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar.  He  retired  in  1895,  to  devote  himself  to  compo- 
sition. Among  his  chief  works  are  an  opera,  "Manfred";  a  trio  in  G  minor;  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp 
minor;  symphony  with  chorus,  ''In  den  Alpen"  (1896);  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  minor;  "Friihlingsphantasie," 
for  orchestra;  a  cantata,  "Christnacht";  a  sextet  for  strings.  He  married  in  1862  the  pianist  and  composer 
Ingeborg  Starck. 

t  Anna  Mehlig  Falk  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  July  n,  1846.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Lebert  and  Liszt.  She 
played  with  much  success  in  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  3,  1870,  when  she  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor,  No.  2.  She  appeared  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  December 
18,  1869,  when  she  played  a  concerto  by  Hummel,  and  had  as  companions  Antoinette  Sterling,  contralto,  and 
Jules  Levy,  cornetist.     Since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  Antwerp. 
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be  called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  with  the 
title  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Melody." 

The  concerto  is  in  one  movement.  The  first  and  chief  theme  binds 
the  various  episodes  into  an  organic  whole.  Adagio  sostenuto  assai, 
A  major,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  announced  at  once  by  wood- wind 
instruments.  It  is  a  moaning  and  wailing  theme,  accompanied  by 
harmonies  shifting  in  tonality.  The  pianoforte  gives  in  arpeggios  the 
first  transformation  of  this  musical  thought  and  in  massive  chords  the 
second  transformation.  The  horn  begins  a  new  and  dreamy  song. 
After  a  short  cadenza  of  the  solo  instrument  a  more  brilliant  theme 
in  D  minor  is  introduced  and  developed  by  both  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  A  powerful  crescendo  (pianoforte  alternating  with  strings 
and  wood-wind  instruments)  leads  to  a  scherzo-like  section  of  the 
concerto,  Allegro  agitato  assai,  B-flat  minor,  6-8.  A  side  motive  fortis- 
simo (pianoforte)  leads  to  a  quiet  middle  section,  Allegro  moderato, 
which  is  built  substantially  on  the  chief  theme  (solo  'cello).  A  sub- 
sidiary theme,  introduced  by  the  pianoforte,  is  continued  by  flute 
and  oboe,  and  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  motive.  A  pianoforte 
cadenza  leads  to  a  new  tempo,  Allegro  deciso,  in  which  rhythms  of 
already  noted  themes  are  combined,  and  a  new  theme  appears  (violas 
and  'cellos),  which  at  last  leads  back  to  the  tempo  of  the  quasi-scherzo. 
But  let  us  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Apthorp  rather  than  a  dry  analytical 
sketch:  "From  this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series 
of  kaleidoscopic  effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  descrip- 
tion; of  musical  form,  of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less. 
It  is  as  if  some  magician  in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  glistening  stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revealing 
his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of  color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his 
wand  could  command.     Never  has" even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly 
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In  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is  monstrous,  formless,  whimsical, 
and  fantastic,  if  you  will;  but  it  is  also  magical  and  gorgeous  as  any- 
thing in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  It  is  its  very  daring  and  audacity  that 
save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  melody,  with  its  unearthly 
chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another,  as  if  it  were  the 
dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  showing  all  these 
splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of  magic 
until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
wonders  by  black  art." 


This  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  pianoforte,  three  flutes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  horns, 
two    trumpets,    three    trombones,    bass    tuba,    kettledrums,   cymbals, 


strings. 


It  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Baermann, 
February  23,  1884,  April  22,  1899;  Mr.  Joseffy,  February  22,  1890; 
Mr.  Busoni,  April  1,  1893;  Mr.  Godowsky,  March  16,  1901;  Mr. 
Joseffy,  March  26,  1904;  Mr.  IyUtschg,  October  21,  1905. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  i,  "Omphale's  Spinning-wheel,"  Op.  31. 

Camilla  Saint-Sa^ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

"L,e  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Saint-Saens's  first  symphonic  poem,  was 
composed  in  187 1.  It  was  originally  a  rondo  for  piano  and  then  or- 
chestrated. The  first  performance  in  public  was  of  the  piano  piece 
played  by  the  composer  on  January  9,  1872,  at  a  concert  of  his  works 
in  Paris.  The  first  orchestral  performance  was  at  a  "  Concert  Popu- 
laire,"  on  April  14  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  on  November  20,  1875. 

This  note  is  printed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  orchestral  score: — 

The  subject  of  this  symphonic-poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the  triumphant 
struggle  of  weakness  against  strength.  The  spinning  wheel  is  only  a  pretext;  it  is 
chosen  merely  from  the  view-point  of  rhythm  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  piece. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  looking  up  details  will  see  on  page  19  (letter  J) 
Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he  cannot  break,  and  on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale 
mocking  the  vain  efforts  of  the  hero. 

The  music  is  free  in  form ;  it  is  an  example  of  tone-painting  and  does 
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not  easily  admit  of  rigid  analysis,  although  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
a  scherzo  with  trio.  An  arpeggioed  figure  alternates  between  the  lower 
register  of  the  flutes  and  the  violins.  This  figure  is  more  and  more 
contracted  until  in  a  chain  of  trills  there  is  a  characterization  of  the 
spinning-wheel  at  work,  and  the  chief  theme,  conspicuous  by  its  ele- 
gance, is  exposed.  This  play  is  maintained  through  harmonic  changes. 
A  broad  phrase  in  C-sharp  minor  rises  heavily  from  the  'cellos  and 
double-basses.  It  is  repeated  several  times  in  melodic  progression, 
each  time  with  stronger  and  richer  instrumentation.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Hercules,  who  would  fain  rend  his  bonds  asunder.  Louder  and  louder 
waxes  the  complaint,  and  the  oboe,  the  coquettishly  ironical  voice  of 
Omphale,  answers  in  mockery.  The  hero  realizes  the  vanity  of  his 
struggle.  The  chief  theme  reappears  in  a  still  more  lightsome  form; 
the  music  grows  fainter;  the  figure  of  the  spinning-wheel  dies  out  in 
the  topmost  notes  of  flutes  and  the  harmonics  of  violins. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  cymbal  (struck  with  a  bass-drum  stick),  triangle,  bass 
drum  (with  kettledrum  sticks),  harp,  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Augusta  Holmes. 


Omphale  was  one  of  the  noblest  dames  of  antiquity.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Lydian  king,  Jardanus,  or  Jardanes;  and  her  husband 
was  Tmolus,  the  god  of  a  mountain  and  the  father  of  Tantalus,  and  it 
was  he  that  decided  the  musical  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  Omphale  undertook  the  government.  Now, 
after  Hercules  in  a  fit  of  madness  slew  his  friend  Iphitus,  he  fell  griev- 
ously sick,  and  the  oracle  announced  that  he  would  not  be  released  from 
this  sickness  unless  he  served  some  one  for  wages  and  for  three  years, 
and  these  wages  were  paid  the  family  of  Iphitus.  Hermes,  therefore, 
sold  him  to  Omphale,  and  by  her  Hercules  had  a  son. 
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Such  is  the  more  sober  version  of  the  story.  Let  us  consider  the 
variations. 

Jeremy  Collier  tells  the  tale  in  these  few  words:  " Omphale,  Queen  of 
Lydia  and  wife  of  Hercules,  by  whose  Charms,  they  tell  us,  he  was  so 
much  overcome,  as  that  quitting  his  Club,  he  learn' d  to  Spin  with  her. 
'Tis  said  that  he  gain'd  her  favour  first  by  killing  of  a  serpent,  which 
destroy' d  the  country  near  the  River  Sangaris." 

Plutarch:  "But  after  that  by  fortune  he  [Hercules]  had  slayne  Iphi- 
tus  with  his  owne  handes,  and  that  he  was  passed  over  the  seas  into 
the  country e  of  Lydia,  where  he  served  Queene  Omphale  a  long  time, 
condemning  him  selfe  unto  that  voluntarie  payne,  for  the  murder  he 
had  committed.  All  the  Realme  of  Lydia  during  his  abode  there, 
remained  in  great  peace  and  securitie." 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  tells  of  the  slaying  of  Iphitus  and  the  decree  of 
the  oracle:  "Hercules  still  sick,  and  forced  to  obey  the  oracle,  went 
by  sea  to  Asia  accompanied  by  some  friends,  and  there  he  resigned 
himself  to  be  sold  by  one  of  them,  and  he  became  the  slave  of  Omphale. 
The  seller  faithfully  handed  over  to  the  children  of  Iphitus  the  money 
he  had  received.*  Hercules  recovered  his  health  while  he  was  in  slav- 
ery to  Omphale,  he  chastised  the  robbers  that  ravaged  the  land,  and 
particularly  the  Cercopes,  celebrated  thieves,  guilty  of  many  crimes. 
Some  he  killed;  the  rest  he  gave  to  Omphale.  He  also  slew  with  his 
grubbing-ax  Syleus  who  used  to  lay  hold  of  passers-by  and  force  them 
to  work  in  his  vineyard.  He  took  much  plunder  from  the  Itones  who 
laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Omphale's  country;  and  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  whence  they  would  sally  forth,  he  razed  it 
to  the  ground  after  he  had  enslaved  all  the  dwellers  therein.  Filled 
with  admiration  of  his  warlike  virtues  and  his  force,  Omphale  soon 
learned  of  what  parents  he  was  born;  she  freed  and  married  him.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  named  Lamon." 

Poets  and  satirists  and  gossipers  of  antiquity  were  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  brave  deeds  done  in  Omphale's  country  as  in  showing 
the  hero  subjugated  by  a  woman.  Thus  Propertius  (III.  n)  sings  of 
Omphale,  "this  young  Lydian  woman,"  who  saw  "the  fame  of  her 

*  Here  we  have  the  market  price  instead  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  children  of  Iphitus  and  not  to  his  father 
Eurytus,  as  was  reported  by  some. 
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charms,  bathed  so  often  in  I/ydian  streams,  reach  such  a  height  that 
the  strong  hand  which  planted  the  pillars  of  the  world. did  not  disdain 
to  spin  his  task  at  the  knees  of  the  fair  one." 

Ovid  makes  Deianeira,  in  her  epistle  to  her  husband,  Hercules,  com- 
plain that  she  had  become  the  step-mother  of  the  Lydian  Lamom 
"The  Meander,  which  loses  its  way  in  the  same  lands,  and  often  turns 
back  upon  itself  its  wearied  water,  has  seen  necklaces  hung  about  the 
neck  of  Hercules,  about  that  neck  for  which  the  sky  were  a  light  bur- 
den. Nor  has  he  been  ashamed  to  band  his  sturdy  arms  with  golden 
bracelets  and  to  cover  his  nervous  fingers  with  precious  stones.  .  .  . 
Your  strong  fingers,  O  Hercules,  now  weave  a  coarse  woof,  and  you 
apportion  tasks,  in  the  name  of  a  fair  one  who  makes  it  your  dutyf 
Ah,  how  often  your  untried  fingers  twist  the  thread,  how  often  the 
spindle  is  broken  by  your  clumsy  hands!  Then,  wretched  one,  they 
say  that  you,  all  in  a  tremble,  fall  at  the  feet  of  your  mistress." 

Lucian,  in  the  dialogue  between  (Bsculapius  and  Hercules,  who,  re- 
cently-made deities,  quarrel  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter  about  prece- 
dence, puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  famous  leech  this  bitter  taunt: 
"Besides,  if  I  could  allege  nothing  else  in  my  behalf,  I  never  was  a 
servant,  and  never  carded  wool  in  Lydia,  and  never  wore  a  woman's 
purple  gown,  and  never  got  a  slap  on  the  face  by  Omphale's  golden 
slipper." 

Some  add  that  the  hero  for  the  sake  of  Omphale  descended  to  helL 
Martial  alludes  to  this  story  in  his  epigram  "On  a  Statue  of  Hercules," 
in  which  he  says,  "  If  you  had  this  bearing  and  these  features,  you  would 
not  in  Lydia  have  turned  the  spindle  of  a  haughty  mistress,  nor  seen 
the  Styx  and  the  dog  of  Tartarus." 

Nor  did  Omphale  escape  calumny,  for  in  the  description  given  by 
Clearchus  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  Lydians,  who  made  paradises  that 
they  might  always  live  in  the  shade,  "for  they  thought  there  was 
nothing  so  delicious  as  never  to  be  struck  by  rays  of  the  sun,"  Omphale 
is  represented  not  only  as  despotic,  but  as  a  woman  of  incredible 
viciousness  and  cruelty,  a  forerunner  of  Marguerite  of  Burgundy 
(Athenaeus'  "Banquet,"  xii.  3),  and,  for  a  strange  pun  on  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  see  Athenaeus,  vi.  c.  12. 

Whether  Hercules  gave  himself  up,  a  willing  victim  to  her,  or  was 
sold  to  her  as  a  slave;   whether  he  were  a  subject  for  a  study  of  maso- 
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chismus,  and  gladly  put  on  woman's  attire  while  she  wore  the  lion's 
skin  and  took  up  the  club, — the  episode  in  his  life  has  fascinated 
painters,  as  Turchi,  del  Sola,  Giodarno,  Spranger,  Romanelli,  Vouet, 
Burthe,  Lagrenee,  Lemoyne,  and  some  more  modern;  sculptors  of  an- 
tiquity, and  Cranck,  Vauthier-Galle,  Kudes,  John  Bell;  and  musicians 

There  are  these  operas:  "Omphale,"  by  Destouches  (Paris,  1701)^ 
"Omphale,"  by  Telleman  (Hamburg,  1724);  "Omphale,"  by  Cardonne 
(Paris,  1769);  "Omphale,"  by  Conte  Laville  de  Lacepede  (about  1771). 
The  "Omphale"  of  Destouches  was  twice  parodied, — "Hercules  filant" 
and  "FanfaleV  "La  Nouvelle  Omphale,"  by  Floquet,  cited  by  Rie- 
mann,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  old  legend  than  has  the  charming 
story  "Omphale,"  by  Theophile  Gautier.  Indeed,  not  so  much,  for 
in  the  latter  the  Lydian  queen  is  introduced  in  tapestry.  "La  Veuve 
Omphale,"  by  Barbier  (about  1875),  was  not  performed. 

And  mention  may  be  made  of  "Hercules  and  Omphale,"  pantomimer 
by  W.  Reeve  (London,  1794);  "Ercole  in  Lidia,"  by  Rovetta  (Venice, 
1745)  and  by  Mayr  (Vienna,  1803);  "Alcide  et  Omphale,"  by  Aimon 
(about  1820,  but  not  performed);  "Hercule  aux  Pieds  d'Omphale,"  by 
Roques  (Paris,  1869).  "Ercole  Amante,"  probably  by  Cavalli,  was 
performed  at  the  Tuileries,  Paris,  in  1662;  but  was  Omphale  the 
heroine? 


* 


In  more  recent  years  Omphale  has  queened  it  both  in  opera  and  in 
opera-bouffe. 

She  is  the  heroine  of  "Astarte\"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Louis 
de  Gramont,  music  by  Xavier  Leroux  (1863-),  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  February  15,  1901,  when  she  was  impersonated  by  Meyriane 
Heglon.*     Hercules  with  a  band  of  followers  invades  Lydia  to  convert 

*  Hercules,  Alvarez;  Phur,  Deemas;  Hylas,  Laffitte;  Choribas,  Cabillot;  Euphenor,  Nivette;  Omphale. 
Mme.  Heglon;  Dejanire,  Miss  Grandjean;  Iole,  Miss  Hatto;  Cleanthis,  Miss  Nimidoff;  Myrtha,  Miss  Vart 
Parys;  Seano,  Miss  B.  Mendes. 
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Omphale,  a  worshipper  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  whose  altar  is  at  Lesbos. 
He  and  his  men  fall  madly  in  love  with  the  queen  and  her  attendants. 
He  abjures  his  own  faith,  grovels  at  her  feet,  and — of  all  things  in  the 
world — would  fain  marry  her.  Omphale  is  nattered  by  Hercules'  de- 
votion; but  the  High  Priest  of  Astarte  tells  her  that  the  day  she  be- 
comes the  wife  of  the  hero,  that  day  he  must  die.  A  stranger  is  an- 
nounced: 'tis  young  Iole,  who  brings  the  shirt  given  by  Nessus  to 
Deianeira,  the  wife  of  Hercules:  ''If  your  spouse  should  ever  be  faith- 
less," said  the  dying  centaur,  "  give  him  this  shirt  stained  by  my  blood." 
Omphale  finds  here  a  means  of  saving  the  hero  from  the  prophesied 
death.  Hercules  dons  the  shirt,  and,  as  in  the  old  legend,  is  destroyed, 
and  the  flames  seize  the  palace.  Omphale  starts  immediately  for 
Lesbos,  repentant  of  her  passing  treachery  toward  the  goddess. 

In  1901  "Les  Travaux  d'Hercule,"  an  opera-bouffe  in  three  acts, 
text  by  G.  de  Caillavet  and  Robert  de  Flers,  music  by  Claude  Terrasse, 
was  produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  March  16.*  Some  years  before 
Mr.  Edmond  Pottier,  an  archaeologist,  startled  the  Institute  by  a  paper 
in  which  he  asserted  that  several  of  the  labors  of  Hercules  were  per- 
formed by  Theseus.  But,  centuries  before  him,  Meglacides  censured 
the  poets  who  attributed  to  Hercules  a  strenuous  life,  and  asserted  that 
the  hero  was  chiefly  a  glutton,  who  ate  so  greedily  that  his  ears  wagged,! 
a  wine-bibber,  an  effeminate  voluptuary. 

The  librettists  of  this  opera-bouffe  ascribe  the  glory  of  the  labors  to 
Augeas.  Hercules  is  a  stupid,  lazy,  gluttonous  fellow,  a  toss-pot,  and  a 
braggart.  He  is  married  to  Omphale,  who  is  discontented,  for  she 
knows  too  well  that  he  is  not  heroic  in  mind  or  body.  He  swaggers 
about,  wears  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  which  he  did  not  kill,  bran- 
dishes his  club ;  but  he  is  pigeon-galled,  frightened  nigh  unto  death,  if 
there  is  any  thought  of  personal  risk.     Still  every  one  is  afraid  of  him, 

*Hercule,  Tarride;  Orphee,  Riche;  Palemon,  Henry;  Augias,  Colas;  Lysius,  Raiter;  Omphale,  Miss 
Dieterle;  Erichtona.  Miss  Demoulin;  Chrysis,  Miss  Desprez;  Opora,  Miss  Suzanne  de  Behr. 

t  So  Crassot,  the  philosopher,  could  move  his  ears  up  and  down  without  touching  them.  Saint  Augustine 
knew  a  man  who  not  only  moved  his  ears  at  pleasure,  but  also  his  hair,  without  making  the  least  motion  either 
with  his  hands  or  head.  Casaubon  has  a  curious  passage:  "I  have  also  been  told  by  persons  worthy  of  credit 
that  the  ears  of  a  certain  man  of  learning  were  plainly  seen  to  move,  when,  travelling  by  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
he  found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  by  the  magistrate,  on  its  being  reported  that  he  was  flying 
into  Italy  from  Toulouse  because  he  ha3  perpetrated  a  heinous  crime."  Vesalius,  the  anatomist,  saw  in 
Padua  two  men  whose  ears  thus  moved,  and  he  explained  the  cause.  Furthermore,  Procopius  likened  the 
Emperor  Justinian  to  an  ass,  "not  only  on  account  of  his  dulness  and  stupidity,  but  likewise  because  of  his 
self-moving  ears." 
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even  the  women;  and  this  makes  Omphale  smile  sardonically.  An 
oracle  has  foretold  his  extraordinary  labors,  and,  while  he  is  nerving 
himself  to  begin  his  glorious  career,  all  tremble  at  his  approach,  and 
adore  him;  but  his  worshippers  finally  wonder  when  he  will  make  his 
start. 

Omphale  tries  to  console  herself  at  first  with  Orpheus,  a  literary 
gentleman  of  the  town;  but  he  is  shy, — here  enters  improbability, — 
and  he  thinks  more  of  authors'  readings  and  of  publishers  than  of  the 
woman  who  would  gladly  be  his  Muse.  Then  she  looks  toward  Augeas, 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  keeps  race  horses,  and  whose  stables  are  known 
the  country  round.  He  had  been  proposed  for  membership  in  the 
Tyre  Jockey  Club,  but  Hercules,  as  Chairman  of  the  Elections  Com- 
mittee, had  used  his  influence  against  him,  and  Augeas  had  been  black- 
balled. The  offended  Augeas,  "  un  sportsman  bien  connu,"  walks  up 
to  Hercules  in  the  street,  and  slaps  his  face.  The  hero  submits  to  the 
insult,  which  was  witnessed  by  many,  and  declines  to  take  any  notice 
of  such  a  low  person. 

Omphale,  rejoiced  to  find  a  man  of  action,  elopes  with  Augeas,  who 
leaves  a  letter  addressed  to  Hercules:  "I  am  taking  away  your  wife, 
your  club,  and  your  lion-skin;  if  you  are  bored,  clean  my  stables." 
And  Hercules  does  clean  them.  He  gets  rid  of  all  the  horses  that  are 
unsound  in  wind  or  limb. 

Augeas  leads  Omphale  through  her  husband's  gardens.  Frightful 
roars  as  of  wild  beasts  are  heard.  Orpheus,  regretful  of  his  shyness, 
hearing  of  the  presence  of  mind  of  Augeas,  prepared  to  kill  himself, 
is  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  animals  of  the  Tyrian  Zoo.  His  courage 
fails  him,  and,  after  he  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  cages,  he  runs  away. 
Augeas  and  Omphale  are  now  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  monsters, — 
the Xernean  hydra,  the  Erymanthian  boar,  etc.;  but  Augeas,  with  one 
arm  about  the  sumptuous  woman's  waist,  bashes  each  beast  with  the 
celebrated  club,  while  the  Tyrians  on  the  battlements  hurrah  wildly 
for  Hercules,  for  they  see  the  lion-skin  and  the  club,  and  it  must  be 
Hercules:   did  not  the  oracle  foretell  these  deeds? 

The  lovers  wander,  and,  wherever  they  go,  it  is  the  same  story. 
Augeas  performs  the  labor,  and  Hercules  gains  the  credit.     Omphale  is 
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not  pleased.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  knows  the  true  hero;  she  prefers 
to  be  associated  with  the  popular  hero,  to  share  in  his  triumph.  Augeas, 
in  hope  to  retain  her  love,  bores  her  by  recounting  the  story  of  his 
labors;  but  she  asks:  "What  good  to  me  or  to  you  are  these  your 
deeds,  while  Hercules  keeps  gaining  the  honor?"  And  Omphale  goes 
back  to  Hercules,  who  at  last  performs  a  surprising  feat  that  brings 
reconciliation. 

But  there  were  many  Hercules  known  to  the  ancients.  The  most 
ancient  nations  had  their  own,  and  some  think  that  the  Grecian  was 
the  most  modern.  This  may  explain  the  liberties  taken  with  the  hero's 
character. 


Danse   Macabre,*   Symphonic    Poem    after    a   Poem   by   Henri 
Cazalis,  Op.  40 Charles  Camilla  Saint-Sa^ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;   now  living  there.) 

Saint-Saens  composed  the  "Danse  Macabre"  in  1874,  and  it  was  first 
performed  at  a  Concert  du  Chatelet,  Colonne  conductor,  January f  24, 
1875,  when  the  violin  solo  was  played  by  Camille  Lelong.  The  au- 
dience was  so  much  pleased  that  the  piece  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

The  composer  at  first  thought  of  setting  music  to  the  poem  of  Henri 
Cazalis  for  a  song,  and  this  song  was  published,  but  the  melody  was 
unsingable,  and  Saint-Saens  used  the  sketch  in  the  composition  of  the 
orchestral  work. 

'.'Danse  Macabre,"  dedicated  to  Mme.  C.  Montigny-Remaury,J  is 

scored  as  follows:    piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 

•of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  solo 

/violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  poem  of  Cazalis  is  as  follows: — 

Danse  Macabre. 

Zig  et  Zig  et  Zig,  la  Mort  en  cadence 
Frappant  une  tombe  avec  son  talon, 
La  Mort  a  minuit  joue  un  air  de  danse, 
Zig  et  Zig  et  Zag,  sur  son  violon. 

*  Macabre.  The  word  is  an  error  for  the  old  French  Macabre.  "The  old  French  word  occurs  first  in 
Jean  le  Fevre's  'Respit  de  la  Mort'  (1376)  where  the  author,  if  he  be  correctly  interpreted  by  M.  Gaston  Paris 
('Romania'  xxiv.  131)  claims  to  have  written  a  work  called  'La  Danse  MacabreV  The  etymology  of  the  word 
is  obscure;  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned  it  might  be  a  corruption  of  old  French  'Macabe'=Maccabaeus  (an 
example  of  Judas  Macabre  has  been  found)  and  in  the  15th  century  the  'Dance  of  Death'  was  called 
'Chorea  Machabaeorum '  in  Latin.  .  .  .  M.  Gaston  Paris,  however,  thinks  Macabre  may  have  been  the  name 
of  the  artist  who  painted  the  picture  which  suggested  the  first  poem  on  the  subject." 

The  word  came  into  English  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  monk  John 
Lydgate:  "the  daunce  of  Machabree  wherin  is  liuely  expressed  and  shewed  the  state  of  manne,  and  howe  he 
ds  called  at  Incertayne  tymes  by  death,  and  when  he  thinketh  least  theron." 

t  The  date  March  24  is  given  by  Georges  Servieres  in  his  biographical  sketch  of  Saint-Saens,  but  it  is 
incorrect.    See  musical  periodicals  published  in  Paris  in  January,  1875. 

%  Fanny  Marcelline  Caroline  Montigny-Remaury,  distinguished  pianist,  was  born  Remaury  at  Partners 
January  22,  1843.  She  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  she  took  a  first  accessit  for  pianoforte  in  1856 
-and  the  first  prize  in  1858  as  a  pupil  of  Le  Couppy;  a  second  medal  for  solfige  in  1859,  and  a  first  prize  for 
tharmony  and  accompaniment  in  1862.  She  was  renowned  as  a  virtuoso  throughout  Europe.  She  was  also 
.an  excellent  pianist  in  ensemble. 
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Le  vent  d'hiver  souffle,  et  la  nuit  est  sombre; 
Des  gemissements  sortent  des  tilleuls; 
Les  squelettes  blancs  vont  a  travers  l'ombre, 
Courant  et  sautant  sous  leurs  grands  linceuls. 

Zig  et  Zig  et  Zig,  chacun  se  tremousse, 
On  entend  claquer  les  os  des  danseurs. 


Mais  psit !  tout  a  coup  on  quitte  la  ronde, 
On  se  pousse,  on  f uit,  le  coq  a  chante ! 


This  has  been  translated  as  follows : — 


Zig,  zig,  zig,  Death  in  cadence 
Striking  with  his  heel  a  tomb, 
Death  at  midnight  plays  a  dance-tune, 
Zig,  zig,  zag,  on  his  violin. 

The  winter  wind  blows,  and  the  night  is  dark ; 
Moans  are  heard  in  the  linden- trees. 
Through  the  gloom  white  skeletons  pass, 
Running  and  leaping  in  their  shrouds. 

Zig,  zig,  zig,  each  one  is  frisking; 

The  bones  of  the  dancers  are  heard  to  crack- 


But  hist!   of  a  sudden  they  quit  the  round, 

They  push  forward,  they  fly;   the  cock  has  crowed! 


The  hour  of  midnight  is  struck  (harp),  and  Death  tunes  his  fiddle. 
(The  B  string  is  tuned  a  half-tone  lower.)  The  dance  begins  G  minor, 
Mouvement  modere*  de  valse,  with  motive  for  flute.  Death  plays  his 
tune,  Largamente,  the  dance  grows  wilder,  and  the  xylophone  imitates 
the  clattering  of  the  dancers'  bones.  This  second  theme  is  treated  in 
a  more  languorous  manner  (B  major).     The  plain  song,  Dies  Irae,  is 
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introduced,  but  skilfully  disguised.  The  two  themes  are  combined  in 
the  climax.  And  now  the  pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  there  is  a 
glimmer  of  dawn  (horns)  and  the  cock  crows  (oboe) .  Still  a  strain  of 
Death's  dance  tune  and  the  ghostly  crowd  disappears. 

The  "Danse  Macabre"  some  years  ago  was  played  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Paris  to  the  delight  of  "certain  of  the  elite  of  the  city." 

The  first  performance  of  the  piece  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  Concerts,  January  29,  1876. 

When  the  " Danse  Macabre"  was  played  in  London,  June  3,  1879,  the 
critic  of  the  Daily  News  was  moved  to  characterize  it  as  "horrible, 
hideous  and  disgusting,"  and  he. added:  "The  piece  is  one  of  many  signs 
of  the  intense  and  coarse  realism  that  is  entering  into  much  of  the  musical 
composition  (so  called)  of  the  day."  This  must  have  amused  Saint- 
Saens,  who  has  a  lively  wit  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Saint-Saens  on  a  fly -leaf  of  his  score  explains  the  nature  of  the  xylo- 
phone, but  its  ancestor,  the  Strohnedel,  had  been  popular  for  years. 
Prsetorius  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  "Theatrum  instrumentorum  " 
(1620).  In  Austria  the  Strohnedel  was  known  as  the  "Holzernes  Ge- 
lachter."  It  was  well  known  in  Germany,  Russia,  Poland.  The  Tar- 
tars and  the  Lithuanians,  the  dwellers  on  the  Carpathians  and  in  the 
Ural  district,  enjoyed  the  sounds.  Wandering  musicians  played  it.  The 
French  were  unacquainted  with  the  instrument  until  Michael  Joseph 
Gusikow,  a  Polish  Jew  (1806-37),  appeared  in  Paris  as  a  Strohnedel 
virtuoso.  It  was  in  1832  that  he  and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a 
tour.  "He  travelled  in  the  dress  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew — long 
beard,  thin,  pale,  sad,  expressive  features — and  excited  the  greatest 
applause  by  his  astonishing  execution  and  the  expression  which  he 
threw  into  his  unlikely  instrument."  Mendelssohn  heard  him  play  at 
Leipsic  in  1836,  and  described  him  as  a  phenomenon,  a  Mordkerl  (a 
devil  of  a  fellow),  "who  is  inferior  to  no  player  on  earth  in  style  and  ex- 
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ecution,  and  delights  me  more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many  do  on 
their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless.  ...  I  have  not  enjoyed  a 
concert  so  much  for  a  long  time."  The  poet  Lamartine  heard  Gusikow 
in  Odessa,  and  persuaded  him  to  visit  Paris  where  he  made  a  sensation. 
He  called  his  instrument  a  Holzharmonica.  A  life  of  this  remarkable 
person,  who  was  physically  so  weak  that  he  was  now  and  then  obliged 
to  suffer  in  bed  for  weeks,  was  written  by  Schlesinger,  ' '  Ueber  Gusi- 
kow," and  published  at  Vienna  in  1836.  Griinwald  was  another  virtu- 
oso on  this  instrument. 

Death  plays  the  Strohfiedel  in  Holbein's  famous  "Dance  of  Death." 


* 


There  are  other  musical  compositions  entitled  "Danse  Macabre"  or 
"Totendanz" :  ':  Der  Totentanz,"  a  ballet  opera  by  A.  E.  Titl  (Vienna, 
1850);  Liszt's  "Totendanz,"  a  paraphrase  of  the  "Dies  Irae"  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  11,  1902  (Harold  Bauer,  pian- 
ist); "Totentanz,"  by  Georg  Riemenschneider  (performed  in  Boston  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  4,  1893) ;  Georges 
Kastner's  "La  Danse  Macabre,"  a  rondo  for  solo  voices  and  orchestra, 
(text  by  fidouard  Thierry);  Felix  Woyrsch's  "Totentanz,"  Op.  50,  a 
mystery  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ.  There  are  other 
compositions  of  this  nature,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Loeffler's  "  Carnaval  des 
Morts,"  the  finale  of  his  Divertimento  in  A  minor  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra, might  be  included, — a  set  of  variations  on  the  Dies  Irae. 
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Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin 
PI  A  NO 

12  Brook  Street  .    Paw  tucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  360  M 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston) 

Studio,  36  Brook  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  388-Y 


JESSIE     F.    CHACE 

Violin  Instruction 


Studio 


68  PROSPECT 


PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 


Miss   NINA  I.   COLVIN 

Teacber  of 

PIANOFORTE 

55  FORT  AVENUE    -    PAWTUXET 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE 

MANDOLIN1ST 

Instruction       Recitals        Concerts 
Lederer  Building 

Telephone,  1204-L  West 


VOICE 


C.  LEROY  LYON 

Providence*   Wednesdays*    70S    Lederer 

Building.  139  Mathewson  Street 

Boston*  51  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue 


Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS 

PIANIST 

47  Maple  Street     .     .     Providence 

Telephone 


Mrs.  EVELYN  JORDAN  JOHNSON 

SOPRANO      Teacher  of  Singing 
515  Butler  Exchange 

Telephone,  West  1253-L 


Miss  MARY  CULLEN 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Room  24,  Conrad  Building 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  12  to  6 

118  Larch  Street 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays 


MISS  DOROTHEA  A.  SCOTT 

Piano  and  Theory 

Announces  that  she  has  resumed  her  private  teaching 
Studio,  702  Lederer  Building 


Miss  FLORENCE  B.  COLE 

Teacher  of  Voice  Culture 

Residence,  536  Hope  Street       Providence 

Studio,  611  Butler  Exchange 
Telephone  Saturday  Afternoons 


Miss  NATIVA  MANDEVILLE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

Concerts        Recitals       Oratorios 

For  terms,  dates,  etc.,  Miss  Mandeville's  address  is 
611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  or 
43  Fales  Street,  Central  Falls,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  906-M 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN 
PIANO 

Studio,  Room  7,  Conrad  Building 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons 

Residence,  Studio,  22  Portland  Street 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5736-R 


GERTRUDE  LAWSON 

PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Accompanist 

STUDIO 
I  No.  611  Butler  Exchange.    Thursday  Afternoons 
Residence,  167  Prospect  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  956-L  Angell 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 





TEACHER  OP  SINGI/NG 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


MiSS  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

u         a  \t        pin    «2WTrr^ki>v«TG  Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Management.  Mr«.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Mnnrfer 

1   West  34th  Street.  New  York        Studio,  1425  Broadway.  Cor. 40th  Street 


WILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     .     BOSTON 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Facility 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


SUMMER    COURSE 

GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 
OPPOITBMITY  FOB  TEACIEB  AND  SEIIOBS  STIKITS 

Music  Season  in  London  and  Paris.    Return  ria 

Mediterranean  route.    Catalog. 

Telephone,  Riverside  6836 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mine,  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamport! 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


Claude  Haitland  Griffetb 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  ta 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PIANO    INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGER? — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Teipleton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Slngind 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


CARL  E.  DDFFT 


Carneifie  Hall        -        -         .         Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue*  Brooklyn*  N.Y- 
Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street   -    New  York  City 
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INFANTRY  HALL        .        .        PROVIDENCE 

Thirtieth  Season,  1910- 19  J  J 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

programme  of  % 

Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  4 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 
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L.  WHiTNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS 
246  HUNTINGTON  AVE, 

PORTLAND 

y.  m.  c.  a.  building: 

CONGRESS  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 

134  CARNEGIE  HALL 

CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

8  SPRING  STREET 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth 

Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  T. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A, 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
furrier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R. 

Fabrizio,  C. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert>  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

• 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley,  A.            Smalley,  R. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Cerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K, 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J« 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

VVendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C                   Lorenz,  0. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

1 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

SauerqtieU,  J. 
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"Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— Mischa  Bi^man. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representative 

MRS.  LUCY  H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,*  R.I. 
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INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Coo  cert  in  Providence 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  4 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

.    I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV,  Adagio ;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Catalani 


Smetana 


Boito     . 
Richard  Strauss 


Wally's  air,  "Ebben?  ne  andrb  lontana," 
from  "La  Wally,"  Act  I. 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava"  ("The  Moldau")  (from 
"Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country"),  No.  2) 

Aria,  "L'  Altra  Notte,"  from  "Menstofele,"  Act  III. 
Tone-Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 
Miss  CAROLINA  WHITE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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WITEK-MASON  &  HAMLIN 

VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  international  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there?"  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  •  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent  reputation,  concert-master 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

jfant&ljaiitlm 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 


492  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies:  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 


* 


Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  symphony 
is  not  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man,  of  jotting  down  his 
musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him.  Later  he  worked  on 
several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let  them  grow  under  his 
hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth  was  of  very  long  duration. 
He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his  sketches.  The  few  that  he  did 
not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

We  know  that  in  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich* 
an  early  version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms 
was  then  sojourning  at  Miinster.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  He  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  his  departure 

*  Albert  Hermann  Dietrich,  was  born  August  28,  1829,  near  Meissen.  He  studied  music  in  Dresden  and 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  In  1851  he  went  to  Diisseldorf  to  complete  his  studies  with  Schumann.  He 
conducted  the  subscription  concerts  at  Bonn  from  1855  till  1861,  when  he  was  called  to  Oldenburg  as  court 
conductor.  He  retired  in  1890  and  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the  Kbnigliche 
Akademie  der  Kiinste  and  in  1899  a  Royal  Professor.  He  composed  two  operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
choral  works,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs,  piano  pieces.  He  died  November  20, 
1908. 

Grand    Operas    to    be    Performed  this   Season   in 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON         CHICAGO 


••GIRL    OF   THE    GOLDEN   WEST  ••     By 

G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  and  English  .    $4.00 

Piano  Score  ....      2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .        .35 

'MADAM  BUTTERFLY."    By  G.  Puccini 
Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .      3.50 
Piano  Score  .  .  .  .2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .        .35 


•  'TOSCA. •  •    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English  texts  .     3-5° 
Piano  Score  .  .  .  .2.00 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English  texts        .       .25 

Vocal  Scores  of  the  above  operas  can  be  obtained  in  Italian  and  French  texts 


"LA  BOHEME.  ••    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    English  text            .           .  $2.5© 

Piano  Score              ....  2.0© 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .25 

"MANON  LESCAUT."    By  G.  Puccini 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  and  English            .  3.50 

Piano  Score               .            .            .            •  3-5© 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English     .           .  .35 

••  GERMANIA.'*    By  A.  Franchetti 

Vocal  Score.    Italian  text              .           .  5.0c 

Piano  Score              ....  3.50 

Libretto.    Italian  and  English      .           .  .35 


BOOSEY   &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth   Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
deiicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

Tha  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  in  Providence  by 

Meiklejohn  Company,  357  Westminster  St. 
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that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  that  he  had  completed  a  string 
quintet  in  F  minor. 

This  first  movement  was  afterward  greatly  changed.  He  told  his 
friends  for  several  years  afterward  that  the  time  for  his  symphony 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Yet  Theodor  Kirchner  wrote  to  Marie  Lipsius 
that  Brahms  had  carried  this  symphony  about  with  him  "many  years" 
before  the  performance;  and  Kirchner  said  that  in  1863  or  1864  he 
had  talked  about  the  work  with  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  then  showed 
him  portions  of  it,  whereas  ' '  scarcely  any  one  knew  about  the  second 
symphony  before  it  was  completed,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  after  the  first  was  ended;  the  second,  then,  was  chiefly  composed 
in  1877."  In  1875  Dietrich  visited  Brahms  at  Zigelhausen,  and  he  saw 
his  new  works,  but  when  Dietrich  wrote  his  recollections  he  could  not 
say  positively  what  these  works  were. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  from  manu- 
script at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  ducal  orchestra,  November  4,  1876. 
Dessoff  conducted  and  the  composer  was  present.  Brahms  conducted 
the  performances  of  it  at  Mannheim  a  few  days  later  and  on  November 
15,  1876,  at  Munich.  He  also  conducted  performances  at  Vienna, 
December  17,  1876;  at  Leipsic,  January  18,  1877;  and  at  Breslau, 
January  23,  1877.  Before  the  concert  in  Vienna  certain  persons  were 
allowed  to  hear  the  symphony  played  as  a  pianoforte  duet  by  Brahms 
and  Ignaz  Brull. 

Early  in  1877  Cambridge  University  offered  Brahms  an  honorary 
degree.  If  he  had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
England,  for  it  is  one  of  the  University's  statutes  that  its  degrees  may 
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not  be  conferred  in  absentia.  Brahms  hesitated  about  going,  although 
he  was  not  asked  to  write  a  work  for  the  occasion.  The  matter  was 
soon  settled  for  him:  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  came,  he  would  be 
asked  to  conduct  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts.  Brahms  declined  the 
honor  of  a  degree,  but  he  acknowledged  the  invitation  by  giving  the 
manuscript  score  and  parts  of  the  symphony  to  Joachim,  who  led  the 
performance  at  Cambridge,  March  8,  1877,  although  Mr.  J.  L.  Erb, 
in  his  "Brahms,"  says  that  Stanford  conducted.  The  programme 
included  Bennett's  overture  to  "The  Wood  Nymph,"  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto  (Joachim,  violinist),  Brahms' s  "Song  of  Destiny,"  violin 
solos  by  Bach  (Joachim),  Joachim's  Elegiac  overture  in  memory  of 
H.  Kleist,  and  the  symphony.  This  Elegiac  overture  was  composed 
by  Joachim  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honorary  degree  conferred  on 
him  that  day.  He  conducted  the  overture  and  Brahms 's  symphony. 
The  other  pieces  were  conducted  by  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  the 
leader  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society.  The  symphony 
is  often  called  in  England  the  "Cambridge"  symphony.  The  first 
performance  in  London  was  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  April  16  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  conductor  was  W.  G.  Cusins.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1877.  The  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on 
November  1 1  of  that  year  and  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Music  School, 
led  by  Joachim. 

It  is  said  that  the  listeners  at  Munich  were  the  least  appreciative; 
those  at  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim,  and  Breslau  were  friendly.  Dorffel 
wrote  in  the  Leipziger  Nachrichten  that  the  symphony's  effect  on  the 
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audience  was  "the  most  intense  that  has  been  produced  by  any  new 
symphony  within  our  remembrance." 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
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a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there  are 
hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,   4-4  time.)     The  introductory  Adagio  has   already  given   us 
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mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come ;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it  pla- 
giarism: it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme.  * 


WaUvY's  Air,  "Ebben?     Ne  andro  Montana, "  from  "La  Wau^y," 
Act  I Alfredo  Catalani 

(Born  at  Lucca,  June  19,  1854;   died  at  Milan,  August  6,  1893.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  Wally  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.     Her  father  has 

promised  her  in  marriage  to  Gellner,  and.  when  she  refuses  to  accept 

him,  turns  her  out  of  the  house.     The  air  is  in  answer  to  the  father's 

threat. 

Ebben?     Ne  andro  lontana, 
Come  va  1'  eco  della  pia  campana 
La,  fra  la  neve  bianca; 
La  fra  le  nubi  d'  or; 
.  I^addove  la  speranza, 
B  rimpianto,  e  dolor! 

O  della  madre  mia  casa  gioconda, 
La  Wally  ne  andra  da  te, 
Lontana  assai,  e  fors  e  a  te, 
Non  fara  mai  piu  ritorno, 
Ne  piu.  la  rivedrai. 
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Ne  andro  sola  e  Ion  tana 

Come  1'  eco  della  pia  catnpana 

La,  fra  la  neve  bianca; 

N'  andro  sola  e  lontana, 

E  fra  le  nubi  d'  or; 

Ma  fermo  e  il  pie! 

N'  andiam  che  lunga  e  la  via. 

Well — I  shall  go  far,  as  the  echo  of  a  holy  bell,  there,  among  the  white  snows  and 
the  golden  clouds;  there  where  is  hope,  sorrow,  pain!  O  joyous  dwelling  of  my 
mother,  the  Wally  will  go  far,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  return  to  you,  and  you  will 
not  see  her  again.  I  shall  go  far  and  alone  as  the  echo  of  a  holy  bell,  there,  far  among 
the  white  snows  and  the  golden  clouds;  but  bravely  and  on  foot.  Let  us  go,  for  the 
road  is  long.     (Translation  by  M.  R.) 

Andante  sostenuto  molto,  3-4. 

*  * 

"La  Wally,"  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  based  by  Luigi  Mica  on  a 
novel,  "Die  Geyer- Wally,"  by  the  Baroness  Wilhelmine  von  Hillern, 
music  by  Catalani,  was  produced  at  I^a  Scala,  Milan,  January  20, 
1892.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Wally,  Knrichetta  Darclee;  Strom- 
minger,  Ettore  Brancaleoni ;  Af ra,  Virginia  Guerrini ;  Walter,  Adelina 
Sthele;  Hagenbach,  Emanuele  Suagnes;  Gellner,  Arturo  Pessina; 
II  Pedone,  Pietro  Cesari. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  on  January  6,  1909.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: Wally,  Emmy  Destinn;  Afra,  Mary  Ranzenberg;  Walter,  Isa- 
belle  I/Huillier;  Hagenbach,  Riccardo  Martin;  Gellner,  Pasquale 
Amato;  Stromminger,  Giulio  Rossi;  II  Pedone,  Giuseppe  Campanari. 
Arturo  Toscanini  conducted. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps  about  1880.  Gellner  and 
Hagenbach,  rival  marksmen,  compete  for  the  hand  of  Wally.  Her 
father  has  promised  her  to  Gellner.  She  refuses  him,  and  is  turned  out 
of  the  house.  In  the  second  act  she  has  inherited  her  father's  property. 
Hagenbach,  whom  she  had  favored,  flirts  with  Afra,  an  innkeeper. 
Wally  insults  her,  and  Hagenbach  promises  to  avenge  her.     In  a  dance 
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Hume  Pianos!  I  am  glad  to  state  publicly  the  opinion  I  have  held  so 
long.  For  the  Hume  Pianos  appeal  to  me  as  instruments  of  exceptional 
musical  merit. 

I  wonder  that  such  grandeur  and  nobility  as  you  have  attained  in 
the  tone  of  the  Hume  Piano  can  be  produced  in  a  musical  instrument. 

Any  person  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  Hume  Piano 
should  indeed  be  happy. 
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F.  CONSTANTINO 
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lie  works  on  Wally's  feelings,  so  that  she  gives  him  a  kiss.  The  spec- 
tators, knowing  the  plot,  laugh  scornfully.  Wally  asks  Gellner  to  kill 
Hagenbach.  In  the  third  act  Gellner,  waiting  for  Hagenbach,  pushes 
him  over  a  bridge  that  spans  a  precipice.  Wally  repents,  calls  the 
neighbors,  and  rescues  Hagenbach.  In  the  fourth  act  she  is  dwelling 
in  a  mountain  hut.  Hagenbach  comes  to  her  and  declares  his  love. 
It  is  returned.  The  lovers  do  not  observe  a  rising  storm.  Hagenbach, 
realizing  the  danger,  in  his  descent  is*  engulfed  in  an  avalanche.  Wally 
throws  herself  with  outstretched  arms  over  the  precipice. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Moldau"  (from 


My  Country,"  No.  2). 
Friedrich  Smetana 


(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;    died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

Maywi2,  1884.) 

Smetana,  a  Czech  of  the  Czechs,  purposed  to  make  his  country  famil- 
iar and  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  by  his  cycle  of  symphonic 
poems,  "Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country").  The  cycle  was  dedicated  to 
the  town  of  Prague.  In  a  letter  written  (1879)  to  the  publisher  he 
complained  of  the  poem  put  as  preface  to  "Vysehrad":  "What  is  here 
portrayed  in  tones  is  not  mentioned  in  the  verses!"  He  wished  a  pref- 
ace that  might  acquaint  the  foreigner  with  the  peculiar  love  entertained 
by  the  Czech  for  this  fortress.  Lumir  sees  visions  the  moment  he  touches 
the  harp;  and  he  tells  of  the  founding  of  Vysehrad  in  heathen  times, 
of  the  various  sights  seen  by  the  citadel,  feasts,  jousts,  court  sessions, 
war  and  siege,  until  he  at  last  tells  of  the  downfall. 
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The  cycle  includes: — 

I.  VysKhrad  (which  bears  this  inscription  on  the  score:  "In  a  con- 
dition of  ear-disease").  Completed  November  18,  1874,  twenty-four 
days  after  he  had  become  completely  deaf.  The  first  performance  was 
at  Prague,  January  14,  1875. 

II.  Vltava*  ("The  Moldau").  Begun  November  20,  1874;  com- 
pleted December  8,  1874,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin, 
April  4,  1875. 

III.  Sarka.  Composed  at  Prague;  completed  February  20,  1875. 
Performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin,  May  17,  1877.  Sarka  is  the 
legendary  Czech  Amazon. 

IV.  Zckskych  Luhuv  A  Hajuv  ("From  Bohemia's  Fields  and 
Groves").  Composed  at  Jakbenice;  completed  on  October  18,  1875; 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin  on  December  10,  1876.  Sme- 
tana  wrote  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Prochazka  that  in  this  piece  he  endeavored 
to  portray  the  life  of  the  Bohemian  folk  at  work  and  in  the  dance;  as 
the  Germans  say,  "  Volksweisen "  or  "  Tanzweisen. " 

V.  Tabor.  Composed  at  Jakbenice  in  1878;  first  performed  at 
a  jubilee  concert  in  honor  of  Smetana  at  Zofin,  January  4,  1880.  This, 
as  well  as  "Blanik,"  the  sixth  of  the  series,  is  based  on  the  Hussite 
choral,  "Kdoz  jste  Bozibojovnici."  The  composer  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Otaker  Hostinsky  observed  that  in  "Tabor"  the  choral,  "You  are 
God's  Warriors,"  dominates  completely,  while  in  "Blanik"  there 
are  only  partial  remembrances  of  the  choral,  the  last  verse  of  which, 
"With  Him  you  will  at  last  triumph,"  serves  as  the  motive  of  the 
finale. 

VI.  Blanik.  Completed  at  Jakbenice  on  March  9,  1879;  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  with  "Tabor"  at  the  jubilee  concert  at  Zofin. 
The  Hussite  warriors  sleep  in  the  mountain  of  Blanik,  and  await  the 
hour  to  reappear  in  arms. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  was  at  a  concert  for 
Smetana's  benefit  at  Prague,  November  5,  1882. 

*  " '  Multava,'  the  Latin  name  of  the  river.       But  as  the  u  is  written  v,  Mvxtava,  the  words  are  the  same. " 
William  Ritter,  in  his  interesting  Life  of  Smetana,  published  at  Paris  by  Felix  Alcan,  1908. 
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The  following  Preface*  is  printed  with  the  score  of  " The  Moldau" : — 

Two  springs  gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  one  warm  and 
spouting,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their  waves,  gayly  rushing  onward  over 
their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  The  forest 
brook,  fast  hurrying  on,  becomes  the  river  Vltava  (Moldau),  which,  flowing  ever 
on  through  Bohemia's  valleys,  grows  to  be  a  mighty  stream:  it  flows  through 
thick  woods  in  which  the  joyous  noise  of  the  hunt  and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer;  it  flows  through  grass-grown  pastures 
and  lowlands  where  a  wedding  feast  is  celebrated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night 
the  wood  and  water  nymphs  revel  in  its  shining  waves,  in  which  many  fortresses 
and  castles  are  reflected  as  witnesses  of  the  past  glory  of  knighthood,  and  the  van- 
ished warlike  fame  of  bygone  ages.  At  the  St.  John  Rapids  the  stream  rushes 
on,  winding  in  and  out  through  the  cataracts,  and  hews  out  a  path  for  itself  with 
its  foaming  waves  through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed  in  which  it 
flows  on  in  majestic  repose  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored  Vysehrad, 
whereupon  it  vanishes  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 

*   * 

"The  Moldau"  begins  Allegro  commodo  non  agitato,  E  minor,  6-8> 
with  a  flute  passage  accompanied  by  pizzicato  chords  (violins  and 
harps).  The  "first  stream  of  the  Moldau"  is  thus  pictured.  The 
flowing  figure  is  then  given  to  the  strings  and  first  violins,  oboes  and 
bassoon  play  a  melody  against  it.  Development  follows.  Hunting 
calls  (C  major)  are  heard  from  horns  and  other  wind  instruments, 
while  the  strings  continue  the  running  figure.  The  noise  of  the  hunt 
waxes  louder,  the  river  is  more  and  more  boisterous.  There  is  gay 
music  of  the  wedding  dance,  G  major,  2-4.  It  swells  to  fortissimo, 
and  then  gradually  dies  away.  "The  moon  rises  in  soft  sustained 
harmonies  in  the  wood- wind;  and  the  flutes,  accompanied  by  flowing 
arpeggios  in  the  clarinets  and  high  sustained  chords  in  the  strings  and 
horns,  begin  the  nimble  nymphs'  dance.  Soon  soft  stately  harmonies 
are  heard  in  the  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba,  their  rhythm  being  like 
that  of  a  solemn  march."  The  strings  take  again  the  original  flowing 
figure,  and  the  graceful  melody  for  first  violins,  oboes,  bassoon,  is  again 
against  it.  The  development  is  much  as  before.  The  rhythm  is  now 
livelier.  There  is  a  musical  picture  of  St.  John's  Rapids,  and,  with  a 
modulation  to  E  major,  behold  "the  broadest  part  of  the  Moldau." 
The  melody  continues  fortissimo  until  a  gradual  decrescendo  leads  to 
its  disappearance. 

"The  Moldau"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings, 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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thus    divided    throughout:  first    violins,   second  violins,   violas,    first 
'cellos,  second  'cellos,  double-basses. 


The  reader  interested  in  Czech  music  and  musicians  is  referred  to 
"Smetana,"  an  excellent  biography  by  William  Ritter  (Paris,  1908); 
"Smetana,"  a  biography  by  Bromislav  Wellek  (Prague,  1895);  "Ein 
Vierteljahrhundert  Bomischer  Musik,"  by  Emanuel  Chvala  (Prague, 
1887) ;  "  Das  Bohmische  National  Theater  in  der  ersten  internationalen 
Musik-  und  Theater- Ausstellung  zu  Wien  im  Jahre  1902,"  by  Fr. 
Ad.  Subert  (Prague,  1882);  "Zdenko  Fibich,"  by  C.  L.  Richter  (Prague, 
1900);  "Boheme,"  a  volume  in  the  series  "Histoire  de  la  Musique," 
by  Albert  Soubies  (Paris,  1898);  articles  by  Friedrich  Hlavac  and  J.  J. 
Krai,  published  respectively  in  the  American  magazines,  Music  Review 
and  Music;  the  article  "Friedrich  Smetana,"  in  "Famous  Com- 
posers," new  series,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1900);  and  articles  in  the  Mercure 
Musical  (Paris)  of  February  and  March,  1907. 


Aria,  "1/  Ai/tra  Nottk,  "  from  "Mkfistofexe,"  Act  III. 

Arrigo  Boito. 

(Born  at  Padua,  February  24,  1842  ;  now  living  at  Milan.) 

This  aria  is  sung  by  Marguerite  in  prison.  "It  is  night.  A  lighted 
lamp  hangs  against  the  wall.  She  is  lying  on  a  heap  of  straw  and  her 
mind  wanders." 


L'  altra  notte  in  fondo  al  mare 

il  mio  bimbo  hanno  gittato, 

or  per  farmi  delirare 

dicon  ch'  io  1'  abbia  affogato. 

L'  aura  e  fredda,  il  career  fosco, 

e  la  me  sta  anima  mia 

come  il  passero  del  bosco 

vola,  vola,  vola, 

vola,  vola,  via.     Ah!  pieta  di  me! 


Last  night  in  the  deep,  deep  sea 
Did  they  drown  my  little  one — 
Now  they  say,  to  madden  me — 
'Twas  by  myself  the  deed  was  done- 
I  am  cold — My  cell  is  dark— 
But  I  let  my  sad  heart  stray 
Like  a  swallow  in  the  forest, 
Flying,  flying,  flying, 
Flying,  flying  away. 
Ah !  have  pity  on  me. 
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In  funereo  sopore 

e  mia  madre  addormentata 

e  per  colmo  del  1'  orrore  dicon  ch'  io 

1'  abbia  attoscata. 

1/  aura  e  fredda,  il  career  fosco, 

e  la  me  sta  anima  mia 

come  il  passero  del  bosco 

vola,  vola,  vola, 

vola,  vola,  via.     Ah !  pieta  di  me !. 


Like  one  dead  at  break  of  day — 
Lay  my  mother  without  a  breath. 
Oh !   'twas  hard  of  them  to  say 
It  was  myself  had  caused  her  death — 
I  am  cold — My  cell  is  dark — 

But  I  let  my  sad  heart  stray 

Like  a  swallow  in  the  forest 

Flying,  flying,  flying, 

Flying,  flying  away. 

Ah !  have  pity  on  me. 


Andante  lento,  D  minor,  4-4. 

"  Mefistof ele  "  was  first  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  March  5,  1868. 
The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Reboux  and  Flory  and  Messrs.  Spallazzi 
and  Junca.  The  opera  failed.  Boito,  his  own  librettist,  accepted  the 
verdict  and  revised  his  work.  The  new  version  was  produced  at  the 
Communal  Theatre,  Bologna,  October  4,  1875.  The  chief  singers  were 
Mme.  Borghi-Mamo  and  Messrs.  Campanini  and  Nannetti.  The 
opera  was  successful  at  Bologna,* and  also  at  La  Scala  on  May  25,  1881. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  English  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  Boston,  November  18,  1880,  when  the  singers  were 
Mmes.  Marie  Roze  and  Annandale  and  Messrs.  Perugini,  Conly,  and 
Tilla. 


"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone-poem  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  24 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 

*  Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Weimar,  November  13,  i88g:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  'Don  Juan'  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  '  Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 
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June  21,  1890.  This  convention,  according  to  Theodor  Muller-Reuters' 
"Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliteratur,"  was  held  June  19-22- 
There  were  three  orchestral  concerts  in  the  City  Theatre  (June  19,  21, 
22);  a  concert  in  the  Hauptkirche  zu  St.  Georg  (June  20);  and  two 
chamber  music  concerts  in  Clemda  Hall  (June  20,  21). 

The  other  works  performed  for  the  first  time  were  Draeseke's  Prelude 
to  "Penthesilea";  Franz  Schubert's  "Tantum  Ergo""  and  Offertory 
(MS.);  duet  from  Hans  Sommer's  opera  "Loreley";  Strauss's  "Bur- 
leske"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Eugen  d' Albert,  pianist);  Wein- 
gartner's  Entr'acte  from  "  Malawika  " ;  d'Albert's  Symphony,  Op.  4; 
Robert  Kahn's  String  Quartet,  Op.  8;  Philipp  Wolf  rum's  Pianoforte 
Quintet;  R.  von  Perger's  String  Quartet,  Op.  15;  Frederick  Lamond's 
Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  2;  Arnold  Krug's  Vocal  Quartet,  Op.  32;  Ivan 
Knorr's  "Ukrainische  Liebeslieder,"  Op.  5. 

The  second  performance  was  at  Weimar,  January  12,  1891,  at  the 
third  subscription  concert  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre.  Strauss  led 
from  manuscript. 

The  third  performance  was  at  the  Eighth  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
Berlin,  February  23,  1891.     The  composer  again  led  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1897.  It  was  performed  again  at  Symphony  Concerts  in 
Boston,  March  18,  1899,  February  7,  1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21, 
1906,  January  2,  1909. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  *  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  niusic  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
" Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


Kampfesmud'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voriiberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend! 
Dann  des  Jiinglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
WTas  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
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Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!  und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht : 
Welterldsung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  Death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death !  What 
frightful  wrestling!     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  " Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it  never., 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
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can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  versions  of  Ritter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Ritter  evidently  misunderstood,  in  one 
instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduction  does 
not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  room," 
but  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man."  Thus  commentators 
and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.  The  earlier  version  of  the 
poem  was  published  on  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  at  Eisenach 
and  Weimar.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Stille,  einsam  ode  Nacht! 
Auf  dem  Totenbette  liegt  er. 

Fieberglut  wirft  ihn  empor 
Und  er  sieht  sein  ganzes  Leben 
Kindheit,  Jugend,  Mannerkampf, 
Bild  um  Bild  im  Traum  erscheinen. 

Was  er  suchte  je  und  je 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschweiss, 
Suchet — ach !  und  findet's  nimmer. 

Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 

Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag, 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer 
Bricht  der  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 

Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 

Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen 

Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht, 

Was  er  suchend  hier  ersehnt. 

* 
*   * 
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The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known, and  the  prevailing  impression'  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) : — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter' 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  184T,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1840-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-60  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After  von  Bulow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger,'* 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1002.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1910=1911. 


Beethoven 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  November 
Boito 

Marguerite's  Prison  Song,  from  "  Mefistof ele  " 

Mme.  Carolina  White,  April 

Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  November 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68  April 

Catalani  ' 

Aria,  "La  WaUy"  Mme.  Carolina  White,  April 

Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95  January 

Gluck 

Aria,  "Enfin,  il  est  dans  ma  puissance,"  from  "Armide" 

Mme.  Olive  Fremstad,  October 

Handel 

Overture  in  D  major,  No.  1  February 

HUMPERDINCK 

Prelude  to  "Hansel  una  Gretel"  January 

Lalo 

Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

Mr.  Mischa  Elman,  January 
Liszt 

Concerto  in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte       Mme.  Yolande  Mero,  February 

Rachmaninoff 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27  November 

Saint-Saens 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Op.  31  ("Omphale's  Spin- 
ning Wheel ' ' )  February 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "Danse  Macabre,"  after  a  poem  by  Henri  Cazalis, 
Op.  40  '  Februarj- 

Schubert 

Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7  February 

Schumann 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115  October 

Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  3,  "Rhenish,"  Op.  97  October 

Sibelius 

(a)  Valse  triste,  Op.  44,  (b)  "Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7  January 

SmETana 

Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Moldau,"  from  "My  Country,"  No.  2  April 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20  October 

Tone  Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24  April 

Wagner 

Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  October 
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of  Liszt  and  Wagner;    and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  i  and  Fever-theme'No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 

analysts. 

* 
*  * 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  tjie  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff) .     There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive. 
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which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola) .  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks) .  There  is  contrapuntal  elabo- 
ration of  the  Ijfe-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfigu- 
ration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 
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HAHNA  PHEBE  SHIPPEE 


Student  of  Madame  Frances  Vars,  Clarence 
G.   Hamilton  of    Wellesley  College,    and 
f'ONCF'RT    Gf)pn  A  NO  Monsieur  Delle  Sedie  of  Paris. 

Instruction  in  Voice  Culture  and  Pianoforte  Home  address,  East  Greenwich 

Saturday  Afternoons,  501  Butler  Exchange  Telephone  132  M 


MR.  LEONARD  SMITH 

Pupil  Hen  Carl  Fuchs,  Davidoff  Schoo 


VIOLONCELLO 

Residence,  Dunedin  Street 
Laurel  Hill,  Providence,  R.I, 

Telephone 


MYRON  G.  BALLOU 

(State  President  National  Association  of  Organists 


Organist  First  Universalist  Church 

Fourteen  Years 
511  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5180-R 


WILLIAM  ANDROS 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Harmony 

37  CONRAD  BUILDING.  Wednesdays 
PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Mr.  Andros  has  made  a  special  study  of  piano 
teaching  under  Philipp  (Paris  Conservatoire)  and 
Leschetizky  in  Vienna. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD 

VOICE 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston 

41    CONS  AD   BUIZDING,    Providence 


EVANGELINE  LARRY 

VIOLIN 

41  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence,  182  Arnold  Avenue,  Edgewood 

Telephone,  Broad  1147-R 


E.  LINDSEY   CUMMINGS    Mrs. E. NORTHUP CUMMINGS 
TENOR  SOLOIST  Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher 

511  BUTLER  EXCHANGE   511  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


ALEXANDER     McCABE      Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER 

VOICE. 


Teacher  of 

Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony 


Studio : 
469  PINE  STREET        PROVIDENCE,   R.I. 


42  Conrad  Building 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


GEORGE  H.  LOMAS,  A.G.O. 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  and  HARMONY 

327-8  MASONIC  BUILDING  and 
18  CHURCH  STREET,  PAWTUCKET 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  BOYAN  LOMAS 

Contralto  Soloist  and  Teacher 

18  CHURCH  STREET    .    .  PAWTUCKET 

Telephone,  982  R 


Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin 
PIANO 

12  Brook  Street  .    Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  360  M 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston) 

Studio,  36  Brook  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone,  388-Y 


JESSIE     F.    CHACE 

Violin  Instruction 


Studio 


€8  PROSPECT 


PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 


Miss   NINA  I.   COLVIN 

Teacher  of 

PIANOFORTE 


55  FORT  AVENUE 


PAWTUXET 


GIUSEPPE  PETTINE 

MANDOLINIST 

Instruction       Recitals        Concerts 
Lederer  Building 

Telephone,  1204-L  West 


VOICE 


C.  LEROY  LYON 

Providence*    Wednesdays*    708    Lederer 

Building,  139  Mathewson  Street 

Boston,  51  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue 


Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS 

PIANIST 

47  Maple  Street  .     Providence 

Telephone 


Mrs.  EVELYN  JORDAN  JOHNSON 

SOPRANO      Teacher  of  Singing 
515  Butler  Exchange 

Telephone,  West  1253-L 


Miss  MARY  CULLEN 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Room  24,  Conrad  Building 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  1 2  to  6 

118  Larch  Street 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays 


MISS  DOROTHEA  A.  SCOTT 

Piano  and  Theory 

Announces  that  she  has  resumed  her  private  teaching 
Studio,  702  Lederer  Building 


Miss  FLORENCE  B.  COLE 

Teacher  of  Voice  Culture 

Residence,  536  Hope  Street       Providence 

Studio,  611  Butler  Exchange 
Telephone  Saturday  Afternoons 


Miss  NATIVA  MANDEVILLE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

Concerts        Recitals       Oratorios 

For  terms,  dates,  etc.,  Miss  Mandeville's  address  is 
611  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  or 
43  Fales  Street,  Central  Falls,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Pawtucket  096-M 


LOUIS  P.  WILLEMIN 
PIANO 

Studio,  Room  7,  Conrad  Building 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Afternoons 

Residence,  Studio,  22  Portland  Street 

Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  5736-R 


GERTRUDE  LAWSON 

PIANIST 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Accompanist 

STUDIO 

No.  611  Butler  Exchange.    Thursday  Afternoons 

Residence,  167  Prospect  Street,  Providence,  R.L 

Telephone,  956-L  Angell 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY   BUILDING 
177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Saturday*  and  Mondays  in  New  York 

Representing*  Miss  Clara  E.  Hunger 
1   West  34th  Street,  New  York        Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


W  I  L  L  I  AM 


AL  D  E  N        P AU  L, 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 
Telephone,  Cambridge  2816  L 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  zo 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     .     BOSTON 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


SUMMER    COURSE 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 
OWOITIHIITT  FOR  TEACIEIS  AND  SEIIOBS  STiBESTS 

Music  Season  in  London  and  Paris.     Return  via 
-  Mediterranean  route.    Catalog. 
Telephone,  Riverside  6836 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it. " 

STUDIO,  11 1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SINGING 

At  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

"Six  weeks  daily  lessons,"  July  1  to  August  15 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

AND  ADVANCED  SINGERS 

Write  for  terms 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio :  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnerfle  Hall         ...  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue*  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DIM 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street   -    New  York  City 
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Thirtieth  Season,  I910-I9JI 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


IRST     CO 


WITH   HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY     PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,    1910,    BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA   AND   ABROAD 


Fratj    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN,  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes      At  present  with 

Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 

Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 

Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. . 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan   Vercelli  etc. 

American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy  . 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 
Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS      So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 
Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence    New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,    Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.         LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of    the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 

Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 

England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 

Second     season     Staats      Sextette 

Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS    Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL  _ 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at      the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of   Music  at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

RE0FEPUPILS  OF  WM.      L..  EL  I  FORD     PORTLAND 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


L.  WHITNEY 


Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 

BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

- 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B. 
Hoyer,  H.          Kluge,  M. 

Kolster,  A. 
Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth 

Nast, 

,  C.                 Belinski, 
L.                   Hadley, , 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
\.            Smalley,  R 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

LoDgy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Bass 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0 
,A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Librarian. 
Sauerquell;  J. 


w*  Mk&n 


iano 


lO^Gentury 


16th  Century 


Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— IvISZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

Wot  Pafotom  $tano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 


Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  COMPANY 

8  EAST  34TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK] 


PARSONS  THEATRE        .        .        .        HARTFORD 

Thirty-second  Concert  in  Hartford 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  14 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME. 


Tschaikowsky  .         Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  6,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo. 
-  II.     Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace.  _ 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Beethoven 
R.  Strauss 

Wagner    . 
Sibelius   . 


Aria,  "  Abscheulicher,"  from  "  Fidelio  " 

"  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old- 
fashioned  Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form," 
Op.  28 

.  Aria  from  "  Tannhauser,"  "  Dich,  theure  Halle, 
gruess'  ich  wieder" 

Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26, 
No.  7 


SOLOIST 
Madame  BERTA  MORENA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


lte*m&i|amlftt 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  'which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 

I 

Sole  Hartford  Representatives 
JOHN    M.    GALLUP    &    CO. 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathetic,' *  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

This  symphony  is  in  four  movements: — 

I.     Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4. 

Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  4-4. 
II.     Allegro  con  grazia,  D  major,  5-4. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  4-4  (12-8). 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso,  B  minor,  3-4. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York,  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  18,  f  1892.  He  was  reading  the 
letters   of   Flaubert  with  the  liveliest   pleasure   and    admiration.     In 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky 's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stiimcke. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest 's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


"  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  " 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

"FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS'* 

By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      .        .        .  t    .       1.50  net 

••ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


••THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 

••THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS'* 

ByE.  Torrace 1.00  net 

••WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is.  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catulogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.   Established  1842 

,  %       Represented  in  Hartford  by 

H.  A.  Caulfield,  163  Asylum  Street 
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September  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist, 
at  her  castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I 
shall  be  in  St.  Petersburg  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote 
December  to  the  orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be 
performed  at  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in 
December  he  travelled;  he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris;  and  from  Berlin 
he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  (December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  co'mposer: 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.     This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 

and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do?  Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it?  The  decision  is 
most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from'  Klin: 
"Thank "you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' " 


THE  MUSICAL  CLUB  OF  HARTFORD 

Presents  the  following  Schedule  for  the  Season  of  1910-1911 
Artist  Recitals 
MISS  ALICE  NIELSON,  Soprano        MR.  ERNEST  HUTCHESON,  Pianist 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  Unity  Hall 

Parsons  Theatre                                               __        ,         _         .     ,     T  „_ 

Thursday  Evening.   December  8                             Monday   Evening,  January   23 
at  8. 15  o'clock         at  8.15  o'clock 

LECTURE  RECITAL  BY 
MR.  HOWARD  BROCKWAY 

"The  Latest  Word  in  Opera" 
Center  Church  House.  Friday  Evening.  February  24 
at  8.15  o'clock 


INFORMAL  OPEN  MEETINGS 

8  Spring  Street 
Thursday  Mornings,    December   8,    February  2.  March  16.  April  27*  at    11   o'clock 


Exchange  of  membership  coupons  for  reserved  seats  will  open  — 

For  the  first  concert,  Monday,  November  28,  at  8  a.m.,  at  the  Music  House  of  Jobn  M. 
Gallup  &  Co. 

For  the  second  concert,  Friday,  January  13,  at  8  a.m.,  at  the  Music  Store  of  Sedgwick  & 
Casey . 
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The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op-  75 »  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Taneieff  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for 
pianoforte  with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Taneieff  and  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for 
this  symphony. 


* 


The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an 
unfinished  opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for 
pianoforte,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from 
Mozart's  "Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte. 
Tschaikowsky  conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "There  was  ap- 
plause," says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no 
more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  not  the 
mighty  overpowering  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it  was 
played."     The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes^two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,   gong,   and  strings. 


INTRODUCTION  OFFER 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians 


W.  J.  BALTZELL 


Price,  $1.25 


Introduction  price  until  publication,  60  cents  for  cash  with  order,  with  THE 
MUSICIAN  one  year,  $1.95. 

The  most  comprehensive  handbook  of  music  biography  in  the  market, 
containing  about  300  pages,  4%  x  6%  inches,  and  including  sketches  of 
about  2,500  musicians,  with  special  attention  to  contemporary  composers 
and  executants,  every  date  possible  being  corrected  to  June  1,  1910. 
A  valuable  feature  is  the  authoritative  pronunciation  of  the  names  of 

foreign  composers,  one  that  is  found  in  no  other 
similar  work.  It  will  be  issued  in  a  style  uni- 
form with  the  popular  DICTIONARY  OF 
MUSICAL  TERMS,  by  Louis  C.  Elson. 

W.  J.  BALTZELL 

As  Editor  of  THE  MUSICIAN  for  the  past  three  years,  with 
ten  years'  previous  service  as  associate  and  managing  editor  of 
THE  ETUDE,  and  with  experience  as  a  teacher  in  schools  and 
colleges,  Mr.  Baltzell  brings  to  the  compilation  of  a  handbook 
of  music  biography  a  splendid  equipment  and  an  understand- 
ing of  educational  needs  that  makes  this,  his  latest  book,  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  authentic  work. 

OLIVER   DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

150TREMONT  STREET 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Concert,  December  29,  1894.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  January  11,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902,  December  23, 
1904,  March  16,  1907. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 


Recitative,  "Abscheuucher!  wo  eilst  du  hin?"  and  Aria,  "Komm 
hoffnung,  lass  den  letzten  stern,"  from  "fldelio." 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16, '1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  scene  and  air  is  sung  by  Leonore  after  she  has  overheard  Pizarro 
try  to  bribe  Rocco,  the  old  jailer,  to  help  him  kill  Florestan,  her  hus- 
band.    The  text  is: — 


Abscheulicher !  wo  eilst  du  hin? 
Was  hast  du  vor  in  wildem  Grimme? 
Des  Mitleids  Ruf ,  der  Menschheit  Stimme, 

Riihrt  nichts  mehr  deinen  Tigersinn? 

Doch,  toben  auch  wie  Meereswegen 
Dir  in  der  Seele  Zorn  und  Wuth, 

So  leuchtet  mir  ein  Farbenbogen, 
Der  hell  auf  dunkeln  Wolken  ruht. 

Der  blickt  so  still,  so  friedlich  nieder, 

Der  spiegelt  alte  Zeiten  wieder, 

Und  neubesanftigt  wallt  mein  Blut. 


Komm  Hoffnung,  lass  den  letzten  Stern 

Der  Miiden  nicht  erbleichen, 
ErhelT  mein  Ziel,  sei's  noch  so  fern, 

Die  Liebe  wird's  erreichen. 
Ich  folg'  den  innern  Triebe, 

Ich  wanke  nicht. 

Mich  starkt  die  Pflicht 
Der  treuen  Gattenliebe. 
O  du,  fur  den  ich  alles  trug, 

Konnt'  ich  zur  Stelle  dringen, 
Wo  Bosheit  dich  in  Fesseln  schlug, 

Und  sussen  Trost  dir  bringen! 


A  literal  prose  translation  is  as  follows: — 

Abhorrent  one!  whither  hurriest  thou?  What  is  thy  intent  in  wild  rage?  Will 
not  the  call  of  pity,  the  voice  of  humanity,  will  nothing  touch  thy  tiger-soul?  But, 
though  anger  and  rage  storm  in  thy  soul  like  ocean  waves,  there  shines  upon  me  a 
colored  bow  that  rests  brightly  on  the  dark  clouds.  It  looks  down  so  still,  so  peace- 
fully, it  mirrors  old  times  again,  and  my  blood  flows  fresh-quieted ! 


1910  — FOURTH  SEASON  — 1911 


The  Choral  Club  of  Hartford 

RALPH  L.  BALDWIN,  Conductor 

Will  Present 

TWO   CONCERTS 

At  PARSON'S  THEATRE 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  6,  1910 
Friday  Evening,  April  28,  1911 


Reserved   seats   and  details  at  John   M.  Gallup  &  Co.'s  Music 

Store,  20ifcAsylum  Street 
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Come,  Hope,  let  not  the  tired  one's  last  star  fade,  illumine  my  goal,  were  it  never 
so  distant,  love  would  reach  it.  I  follow  the  inner  impulse,  I  waver  not,  the  duty 
of  faithful  conjugal  love  strengthens  me.  O  thou  for  whom  I  have  borne  all,  could 
I  but  make  my  way  to  the  spot  where  malice  has  cast  thee  into  chains,  and  bring 
thee  sweet  comfort! 

"Fidelio,"  or  "Die  eheliche  Liebe,"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  November  20,  1805.  The  text  was 
adapted  by  J.  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  libretto,  written  by  J.  R. 
Bouilly  for  Gaveaux's  "Leonore  ou  l'amour  conjugal"  (Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  February  19,  1798). 

The  part  of  Leonore  in  Beethoven's  opera  was  first  taken  by  Pauline 
Anna  Milder,  who  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785. 
She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29,  1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier, 
or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most 
adventurous  childhood.  (The  story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's 
"  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her'and  brought 
her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in  Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von 
Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court 
opera  where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810 
she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.     She  sang  as  guest  at  many  opera 


MEHLIN  &  SONS 


Grand,  Inverted  Grand 
And 

Interior    Player-Pianos 

Have  taken  the  front  rank  among 
the  really  artistic  pianos  by  reason 
of  their  superb  tone  quality  and 
the  excellence  which  distinguishes 
every  structural  detail. 

The  Mehlin  " Inverted  Grand" 
is  the  only  "Upright"  built  on 
the  principle  of  the  Grand.  It 
has  the  Grand  Scale,  Sounding 
Board  and  Tone. 


For  Art  Catalog  and  full  particulars  apply  to 


Wm.  Wander  &  Sons 


239  ASYLUM  STREET 

HARTFORD,   CONN. 
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houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became 
a  member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four 
thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months.  She  retired  with  a 
pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic 
performances;  she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer. 
She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly  worn, 
yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral 
was  conducted  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were 
put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 


"Till  Eulbnspiegkl's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
in  Boston  again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  January  6, 
1906,  and  January  25,  1908,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  conductor,  March  7,  1904. 


FOR  HOLIDAY  BAZAARS 

You  need  just  the  right  decorations,  strikingly  effective  but  not 
expensive,  refined  but  possessing  individuality,  of  beautiful  color- 
ing and  of  a  material  that  is  easily  handled.  All  your  require- 
ments will  be  met  in 


CREPE  PAPERS 

Made  in  thirty-four  plain  shades  and  fifty-three  printed  designs. 
Finely  creped,  strong  and  pliable. 

All  Dealers  Carry  Dennison  Paper 


BOSTON       NEW  YORK       PHILADELPHIA       CHICAGO     ST.  LOUIS 
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There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Ap thorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it ' '  after  an  old  rogue's  tune. ' '  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned,— 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  " Schelmenweise "  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  K^rehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  ■  Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  "put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  '  Eulenspiegel '  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  bf  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending 
interval  expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475- 15 30). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
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still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb :  ' '  Man 
seestiis  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness 
in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss' s  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss 's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme -book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  ( des  V olksthumlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time  "  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremolo  of  the  ! '  divided ' '  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
vSehr  lebhaft  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  mili:u  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments) . 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn;    a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
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Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly  murmuring  and  extended  tremolo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting,  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspigel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.     Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
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here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas!  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him :    ' '  Once  upon  a  time  ..."     But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
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a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


* 

*   * 


Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 


* 
*  * 


The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr..  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


* 


These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue);  Rungenhagen  (about  18 15);  Ad.  M  tiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wurzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E-  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;    Felix  Mottl,  conductor.     The  three  sections  are 
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entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Kulenspiegel  went  a- wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Kulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,_music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical:  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  Courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Kulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "  Thyl  Uylenspiegel "  (Brussels,  1900). 
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(Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  brought  out 
under  the  composer's  direction  in  Dresden  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court 
Theatre  on  October  19,  1845.  "The  circumstances  of  the  scene  sung 
at  this  concert  are  as  follows:  Heinrich  Tannhauser  has  made  his  way 
out  from  the  Venus-Mountain,  where  he  had  passed  years  at  the  court 
of  the  goddess,  and  has  met  his  former  companions,  Hermann,  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  and  the  Minnesingers  of  his  court.  They,  knowing 
nothing  of  Tannhauser's  sojourn  in  the  Mountain,  have  persuaded  him 
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to  return  to  the  Wartburg — where  Hermann  holds  his  court — and  his 
former  love,  Elisabeth,  the  Landgrave's  niece.  In  honor  of  his  unex- 
pected return  a  grand  singing  contest  has  been  prepared."  Elisabeth, 
having  heard  that  Tannhauser  has  come  back,  enters  the  vacant  hall 
where  the  contest  is  to  be  held,  and  greets  the  hall. as  follows: — 

Dich,  theure  Halle,  griiss'  ich  wieder, 

froh  griiss'  ich  dich,  geliebter  Raum: 
In  dir  erwachen  seine  Lieder 

und  wecken  mich  aus  dust 'rem  Traum.  .  .  . 
Da  er  aus  dir  geschieden, 

wie  6d'  erschienst  du  mir! 
Aus  mir  entfloh  der  Frieden, 

die  Freude  zog  aus  dir! 
Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet, 

so  scheinst  du  jetzt  mir  stolz  und  hehr; 
der  mich  und  dich  so  neu  belebet, 

nicht  weilt  er  ferae  mehr! 
Sei  mir  gegrusst!     Sei  mir  gegriisst! 
Du  theure  Halle,  sei  mir  gegrusst ! 

The  English  prose  translation  of  which  is: — 

Thee,  dear  hall,  I  greet  again,  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  space!  In  thee  his 
songs  awake,  and  waken  me  from  a  gloomy  dream.  .  .  .  When  he  was  departed  from 
thee,  how  desert-like  didst  thou  seem  to  me !  Peace  fled  from  me,  joy  departed  from 
thee!  As  now  my  bosom  swells  high,  so  dost  thou  seem  proud  and  joyous  to  me; 
he  who  revives  both  me  and  thee  no  longer  dwells  far  away!  Hail  to  thee!  Hail 
to  thee !     Dear  hall,  hail  to  thee ! 

"This  scene,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  beginning  of  an  act,  is  preceded 
by  an  orchestral  introduction,  Allegro  in  G  major  (2-2  time).  In  the 
course  of  this  introduction  several  themes  of  importance  make  their 
appearance.  It  begins  with  the  passage  which  returns  later  in  the  scene 
itself,  at  Elisabeth's  words,  'Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet'; 
then  comes,  first  in  the  oboe,  then  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra,  the 
theme  of  Tannhauser' s  rapturous  outpouring  of  joy  at  his  return  to  the 
upper  world,  'Ha,  jetzt  erkenne  ich  sie  wieder!'  near  the  close  of  the 
first  act.  Then,  after  a  furious  rush  of  the  high  violins,  we  hear  the 
dread  tones  of  Venus's  reproach  to  her  departing  lover,  'Zieh  hin, 
Bethorter,  suche  dein  Heil!  Suche  dein  Heil  und  find'  es  nie!'  in  the 
second  scene  of  Act  I.  Then  the  theme  of  Elisabeth's  ensuing  scene 
returns,  and  soon  Elisabeth  herself  begins  her  greeting." 

The  part  of  Elisabeth  was  taken  for  the  first  time  by  Johanna  Wagner. 
Mme.  Siedenburg  took  the  part  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Stadt-Theater,  New  York,  April  4,  1859,  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
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"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius. 

(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Toncjight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.'  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  perforrhed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'    though   without   explanatory   sub-title,    seems    to   set 
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forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 

looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,'  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

* 
*  * 

Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidienne!"  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,   "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Gp.    22,  No.  3,   and  "Lem- 

*  This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16, 1908. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israeli 
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minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone  poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898),- — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5,  13,  15,  18, 
26,  27,31,  36,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs ;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words. 


These  works  of  Sibelius  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;    January  1,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  20,  1907 
(Mme.  Maud  Powell,  violinist). 


Throughout  the  world,  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury many  prominent  clergymen,  speakers, 
and  singers  have  found 
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"A  Song  of  Spring"  for  orchestra,  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor. 

"Finland,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

"A  Saga,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  9,  March  5,  1910,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor. 

"filegie  and  musette  from  suite  "Christian  II.,"  Op.  27,  April  2, 
1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Valse  Triste,*  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  1 9 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 


* 


The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent: — 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk  music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which,  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen  made  the  'Kan tele'  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike: —  * 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only ; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 

*  In  the  index  to  volume  29  of  the  Programme  Books  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  it  was  stated 
that  this  performance  was  probably  the  first  in  America,  for  no  record  of  an  earlier  performance  was  at  hand. 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  Valse  Triste  was  played  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  before  it  was  played  in 
Boston. 
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"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  n 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music.' 

"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.     Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 

*  The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
snow  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i )  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a  small,  flat-sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
/TSu~ the.Flnnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles  ; 
(2)  the  gush-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects, 
—greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3) 
the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time, 
bee  *aminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusia,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no 
nxed  Pitch-  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 
pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
kept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers.— P.  H. 
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minded,  self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 
of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

.  .  .  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many- tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests  ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
find  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.  Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 
upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emotion  curve  and  finds  its  ideal 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
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has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin : .  '  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius 's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 


* 


Dr.  Walter  Niemann's  critical  remarks  are  also  interesting:*  "Si- 
belius's  music  has  as  its  basis,  first  of  all,  nationality,  pure  'home  art,' 
to  employ  this  misused  word  correctly  for  once.  The  subjects  which 
he  chooses  for  vocal  or  instrumental  representation  tell  us  that;  the 
forms  of  the  native  runic  lays,  of  the  national  epic  'Kalevala,'  of  the 
native  authors  Runeberg  and  Topelius  come  to  life  again  in  tones.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  music  of  a  dreaming,  melancholy  deep  affliction;  of  ardent 
impetuous  longing  for  the  sun;  of  suppressed  hope,  of  wilful  boldness 
— a  music  of  the  tenderest,  most  intimate  nature-poesy,  in  a  style 
of  the  most  refined  type.  It  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Scandi- 
navian music  the  closely-knit,  as  we  are  used  to  say — 'short-breath' 
melody  and  fundamental  melancholy,  which  latter  with  Sibelius,  gen- 
erally takes  at  once  the  tone  of  a  veiled,  reflective  mood  of  infinity, 
as  it  spreads  over  the  poor  country  of  the  '  thousand  seas,'  guided  by  the 
magical  and  pale-shimmering  midnight  sun — over  the  endless,  unvaried 
moor  and  forest  and  roaring  waterfalls,  with  their  short  summer.  One 
falls  directly  into  the  train  of  this  mood  in  his  'Saga'  .  .  .  one  of  the 
most  magnificent,  most  heart-rending  and  strongly  affecting  tone- 
pictures  of  our  time — in  which,  as  one  can  perceive  easily,  Sibelius 
has  set  forth  in  tones  for  posterity  the  present  lot  of  his  people.  .  .  . 
We  dcr  not  need  a  '  programme '  for  his  '  Saga '  to  tell  us  every  moment 
what  hovered  before  the  composer.     Only  one  thing  characteristic 

*  This  translation  into  English  was  made  by  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
Programme  Books  of  the  Chicago  (now  Theodore  Thomas)  Orchestra. 
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of  the  young  Norse  school  is  lacking  in  his  works — the  cheerful,  joyous 
element.  Sibelius's  art  is  profoundly,  formidably  earnest  and  serious 
— everything  appearing  gray  enveloped  in  gray,  with  scarcely  a  gleam 
of  sun-light  to  brighten  the  fundamental  mood  of  longing  and  deep 
affliction.  .  .  .  Sibelius's  name  will  never  'set'  for  Finland;  he  is  her 
greatest  national  composer — her  Runeberg  of  music.  No  composer 
has  described  in  music  the  fate  of  an  entire  people  more  truly  and  sym- 
pathetically than  Sibelius  has  done  already." 

* 

The  Musical  Courier  (London)  published  in  1899  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  music  in  Finland.  This  article,  signed  A.  Ingman, 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  Sibelius's  two 
pieces. 

"For  the  right  judgment  of  the  character  of  this  music  a  short  pre- 
liminary sketch  as  to  the  origin  of  the  people  seems  necessary.  We 
learn  from  history  that  the  Finns  belong  to  a  tribe  of  the  Aryan  and 
Turanian  race,  called  Ugro-Finns,  being  first  spoken  of  in  the  second 
century  by  Ptolemaeus.  About  five  hundred  years  later  they  settled 
on  the  Finnish  peninsula,  gradually  driving  the  Laps,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  country,  towards  the  North,  into  those  regions  now  known 
as  Lapland.  In  the  twelfth  century  Swedish  influence  took  root  among 
the  people,  when  King  Erik  Yedwardson  undertook  the  first  crusade 
to  Finland,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in  1157  became  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  two  first  bishops — Saint  Henry  and  Saint  Thomas — 
being,  by  the  way,  English  by  birth.  By  a  treaty  from  1323  the  whole 
country  was  subdued,  remaining  under  Swedish  government  until 
1809,  when,  after  several  wars  with  Russia,  Tsar  Alexander  I.  became 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  confirming  by  his  'Act  of  Assurance  to  the 
Finnish  people,'  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their  constitution,  as 
runs  the  edict,  '  for  the  time  of  his  reign  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors.' 

"The  rich  imagination  of  the  Finns  and  their  prominent  mental 
endowments  are  manifested  in  their  mythology  contained  in  the  grand 
national  epic,  'Kalevala.'*  The  folk-songs  testify  the  deep  musical 
vein  of  the  people.  The  Finnish  tunes  are  of  a  simp1e,  melancholy, 
soft  character,  breathing  the  air  of  the  lonely  scenery  where  they  were 
first  sung;  for  there  is  a  profound  solitude  in  that  beautiful  'land  of 
the  thousand  lakes,'  as  it  has  been  called,  a  loneliness  so  entire  that  it 
can  be  imagined  only  by  those  who  have  spent  some  time  there,  an 
autumnal  day,  for  instance,  in  those  vast  forests,  or  a  clear  summer 
night  on  one  of  its  innumerable  waters.  There  is  a  sublime  quietude, 
something  desolate,  over  those  nights  of  endless  light,  which  deeply 
impresses  the  native,  and  still  more  strangely  touches  the  mind  of  the 
foreigner.  At  intervals  such  a  one  is  overcome  by  those  moods,  often 
pictured  in  the  songs,  some  of  which  are  full  of  subdued  resignation 

*  Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But  if 
the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  'Mahabharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the ' Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenaum  (London),  December  29, 1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S..F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all.— P.  H. 
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to  fate,  most  touchingly  demonstrating  that  the  people  'learned  in 
suffering  what  it  taught  in  song.'  The  rough  climate  made  the  Finns 
sturdy  in  resistance,  and  all  the  hard  trials  which  in  course  of  time 
broke  in  upon  them  were  braved  valiantly,  until  better  days  dawned 
again.  This  theme  of  a  'hope  on,  hope  ever,'  is  highly  applicable  to 
the  nation.  Even  some  of  their  erotic  songs  bear  this  feature, — the 
rejected  lover  seldom  despairs, — although  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions of  a  very  passionate  colouring.  Many  are  a  mere  communion 
with  the  singer's  nearest  and  truest  friend, — the  beauty  of  nature 
around  him. 

"The  original  instrument  (constructed  somewhat  like  a  harp)  to 
which  these  idyllic  strains  were  sung  is  called  'Kantele.'*  The  na- 
tional epic,  'iCalevala,'  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawford,  con- 
tains the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  this  instrument,  beginning  with 
the  fortieth  canto. 

"Wainamoinen,  the  inspired  bard  and  ideal  musician — thus  runs 
the  tale — out  of  the  jawbones  of  a  big  fish  had  made  himself  an  uncom- 
monly lovely  specimen  of  an  instrument,  which  he  called  kantele. 
For  strings  he  took  some  hairs  from  the  mane  of  the  bad  spirit's  (Hiisi's) 
horse,  which  gave  it  a  mysterious,  bewitching  sound.  When  singing 
to  its  accompaniment,  he,  by  his  soul-compelling  mighty  melodies, 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  all  beings,  charming  and  ruling  the  powers 
of  nature  around  him.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  descended 
from  heaven  to  listen  to  the  songster  who  was  himself  touched  to  tears 
by  the  power  of  his  own  song. 

"His  happiness,  however,  did  not  last  very  long.  The  harp,  his 
greatest  comfort,  was  lost  in  the  waves,  where  it  was  found  by  the  sea 
nymphs  and  the  water  king,  to  their  eternal  joy.  When  sounding  the 
chords  to  their  fair  songs  of  old,  the  waves  carried  the  tunes  along  to  the 
shores,  whence  they  were  distantly  echoed  back  by  the  rocks  around; 
and  this,  one  says,  causes  the  melancholy  feelings  which  overcome  the 
wanderer  at  the  lonely  quietude  of  the  clear  northern  summer  nights. 

"Deploring  the  loss  of  his  kantele,  old  Wainamoinen,  the  bard, 
was  driving  restlessly  along  through  the  fields,  wailing  aloud.  There 
he  happened  to  see  a  young  birch  complaining  of  its  sad  lot:  in  vain, 
it  said,  it  dressed  itself  so  fairly  in  tender  foliage,  in  vain  it  allowed 

*  A  kantele  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  a  horizontal  sort  of  the  lute  as  known  to 
the  Greeks.  It  had  sixteen  steel  strings,  and  its  compass  was  from  D,  third  line  of  the  bass  staff,  to  E, 
fourth  space  of  the  treble  staff,  in  the  tonality  of  G  major.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  thirty  inches;  its 
greatest  width,  about  ten  inches.  The  late  General  Neovius,  of  Helsingfors,  invented  a  kantele  to  be  played 
with  a  bow  in  the  accompaniment  of  song.  This  instrument  looks  like  a  violin  box;  it  has  two  strings,  and 
requires  two  players,  who,  on  each  side  of  the  instrument,  rub  a  bow  on  the  string  nearer  him.  For  a  minute 
description  of  this  kantele  and  the  curious  manner  of  tuning  see  Victor  Charles  Mahillon's  "Catalogue  du 
Musee  instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  vol.  in.  pp.  9-11  (Ghent,  1900). — P.  H. 
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the  summer  breezes  to  come  and  play  with  its  rustling  leaves,  nobody 
enjoyed  it.  It  was  born  to  ■  lament  in  the  cold,  to  tremble  at  the  frost' 
of  the  long  dreary  winter.  But  the  songster  took  pity  upon  it,  saying 
that  from  it  should  spring  the  eternal  joy  and  confort  of  mankind, 
and  so  he  carved  himself  a  new  harp  from  the  tender  birch-tree's  wood. 
For  chords  he  asked  the  tresses  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  whom  he  met 
in  the  bower  waiting  for  her  lover.  By  means  of  this  golden  hair, 
her  languishing  sighs  crept  into  the  instrument,  which  sounded  more 
fascinating  than  ever  the  old  one  did.  This  restored  to  the  bard  the 
full  possession  of  his  supernatural  power.  His  success  henceforth  was 
something  unheard  of. 

"The  following  cantos  maybe  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  the  epic:  A  maiden,  Mariatta,  and  a  child  (the 
Virgin  Mary  and  Christ)  came  to  deprive  the  bard  of  his  reign.  He 
found  that  his  time  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  once  more  took  his 
harp.  He  sang  for  the  last  time,  and  by  words  of  magic  power  he 
called  into  existence  a  copper  boat.  On  this  he  took  his  departure, 
passing  away  over  the  waste  of  waters,  sailing  slowly  toward  the  un- 
fathomable depth  of  space,  bequeathing  his  harp,  as  a  remembrance 
of  him,  to  his  own  people  for  their  everlasting  bliss. 

"The  period  of  musical  culture  in  Finland  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
when  in  1790  the  first  musical  society  was  founded  by  members  of  the 
University  under  the  leadership  of  K.  V.  Salge\  His  successor,  Fredrik 
Pacius,  was  the  founder  of  the  national  musical  development,  and  to 
him  the  merit  is  due  of  having  given  the  Finns  their  beautiful  national 
anthem.  Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds  when,  on  the  solemn 
never-to-be-forgotten  May  festival,  1848,  this  song  was  first  heard  in 
the  park  of  Kajsaniemi,  near  Helsingfors.  The  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion of  the  music,  borne  along  and  carried  away  by  the  glowing  patriotic 
spirit  of  Runeberg's  poem  '  Wartland,'  makes  the  composition  immortal. 
As  long  as  the  Finnish  nation  exists  'Wartland'  shall  never  lose  its  mag- 
netism and  its  elevating  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the  people."  * 

*  Pacius  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1809;  he  died  at  Helsingfors  in  1801.  A  pupil  of  Spohr,  he  was  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  he  was  active  as  composer  and  conductor.  He  founded  orchestral  and  choral  societies 
at  Helsingfors,  and  was  music  teacher  at  the  University.  His  "Kung  Carls  jakt,"  produced  in  1852,  was 
the  first  native  Finnish  opera.  His  opera  "Loreley,"  produced  in  1887,  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  of  Wagner.  Pacius  wrote  a  lyric  "Singspiel,"  "The  Princess  of  Cyprus,"  a  symphony,  a  violin  con- 
certo, choruses,  songs,  etc.  His  hymn,  "Suomis  Sang"  (text  by  the  Finnish  poet,  Emil  von  Qvanten),  is,  as 
well  as  his  "Wartland"  ("Our  Country"),  a  national  song.— P.  H. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


ETHEL  FLORENCE  GRAY 


VIOLINISTE 

Studio 
721  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pupil  of  Willy  Hess 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY   BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street,  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Mnntfer 

Studio,  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  communications  to  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City 

Permanent  studio  address,  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y.  Hartford,  Conn.,  721  Main  Street,  Mondays 


WILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  -  BOSTON 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425    Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

Bel  Ganto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall         ...  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  "N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -     New  York  City 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth 

Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A* 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
EichJer,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabnzio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl.  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

i 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A* 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley,  A.            Smalley,  R. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C                  Lorenz,  0 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.               Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' 9 

— IvlSZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going-  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

GFfje  fBalbtom  <Pmno 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers— is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  ■  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor oi  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 

Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  COMPANY 

8  EAST  34TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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PARSONS  THEATRE        .        .        .        HARTFORD 

Thirty-third  Concert  in  Hartford 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  16 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Rachmaninoff  ....       Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo. —  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    . 


Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 


I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Brahms   ......     Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK 


Th*r«  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  'world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building*  They  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  their  unique  construction,  with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension 
Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable  tone.  Catalogue  Mailed  on 
Application. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  J  854 

Sole  Hartford  Representatives 
JOHN    M.    GALLUP    &    CO. 
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Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Ftjix  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassiuevich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  14-15,  19 10. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Taneieff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 


LATEST  ENGLISH  SONGS  and  BALLADS 


••I  Hear  Yoa  Calling  Me"  Price  #0.60 

G,  A*,  Bd,  C 

Charles  Marshall 

Swng  with   great   success  by  Mr.  John 
McCormack. 

"Three  Score  and  Ten"     . ,  Price  .60 

D,  F,  and  G 

Joan  Trevalsa 


••I  Bring  My  Roses"  .     .      Price  $0.60 
C  andD 

A.  Von  Ahn  Carse 

"Come  into  the  Sun"    .     .     Price  .60 
E,  G,  and  A 

Landon  Ronald 

•'We'll  Know.  We'll  Understand" 

Bb  and  D  Price  .60 

James  Henry 


The  Latest  French  and  Italian  Songs  in  Stock 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,   9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 
Represented  in  Hartford  by 

H.  A.  Caulfield,  163  Asylum  Street 
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four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood- wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip 'H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune, 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.     In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 

THE  MUSICAL  CLUB  OF  HARTFORD 

Presents  the  following  Schedule  for  the  Season  of  1910-1911 
Artist  Recitals 
MISS  ALICE  NIELSON,  Soprano        MR.  ERNEST  HUTCHESON,  Pianist 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  Unity  Hall 

Parsons  Theatre                                               ■»»'«•'.'.■■  r»r, 

Thursday  Evening,   December  8                             Monday   Evening,  January   23 
at  8. 15  o'clock         at  8.15   o'clock 

LECTURE  RECITAL  BY 
MR.  HOWARD  BROCKWAY 

"The  Latest  Word  in  Opera" 
Center  Church  House.  Friday  Evening.  February  24 
at  8.15  o'clock 


INFORMAL  OPEN  MEETINGS 

8  Spring  Street  v 

Thursday  Mornings,   December  8,   February  2,  March  16,  April  27,  at    11   o'clock 

Exchange  of  membership  coupons  for  reserved  seats  will  open  — 

For  the  first  concert,  Monday,  November  28,  at  8  a.m.,  at  the  Music  House  of  John  M. 
Gallup  &  Co. 

For  the  second  concert,  Friday,  January  13,  at  8  a.m.,  at  the  Music  Store  of  Sedgwick  & 
Casey. 
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seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.     The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
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first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early 
age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Conservatory,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  studied  the 
pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  he  left  this  conserva- 
tory to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the  pianoforte, 
first  with  Zvireff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with  Alexander 
Siloti,*  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  composition 
were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the  highest 
honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composi- 
tion, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).  He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted. his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  Lermon toff's  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 

*  Siloti  visited  Boston  in  1898,  and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary 5,  when  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  G  major,  No.  2,  Op.  44.  He  gave  three  re- 
citals here  that  season,  February  12,  14,  March  12.  At  the  last  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kneisel,  violinist, 
and  Schroeder,  violoncellist.  He  also  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  14,  1898  (Tschai 
kowsky's  Trio,  Op.  50). 
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Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
a  pianist,  and  in  1907  visited  Paris.  In  1897  ne  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  wth  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  his  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  16,  when  he  played  his  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Mdlodie, 
Humoresque,  Barcarolle,  Polichinell;  and  Four  Preludes,  D  major, 
D  minor,  C  minor,  C-sharp  minor.  He  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18,  1910,  when  his  second 
pianoforte  concerto,  Op.  18,  was  heard  here  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
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this  concert  he  conducted  his  symphonic  poem,  "The  Island  of  the 
Dead,"  which  was  then  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.*  At 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  Musical  Morning,  January  10,  1910,  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  he  played  his  own  M61odie,  Barcarolle,  Humoresque, 
and  Preludes  in  F-sharp  minor,  G  minor,  C-sharp  minor. 

His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  1,  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17, 
1904,  when  Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  pianist,  and  his  song,  "Von 
Jenseits,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  2,  1904. 

But  the  name  of  Rachmaninoff  was  known  in  Boston  earlier  through 
performances  of  his  pianoforte  pieces.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  Prelude  in 
C-sharp  minor  at  his  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall,  February  12,  February  14, 
and  March  12,  1898,  and  on  February  14,  1898,  he  played  the  Valse, 
Op.  10.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky) 
was  produced  in  Boston,  December  20,  1904,  at  a  concert  of  the  Eaton- 
Hadley  Trio  (Mrs.  Jessie  Downer-Eaton,  pianist,  Mr.  Louis  Eaton, 
violinist,  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  vio- 
loncellist). His  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Pianoforte,  Op.  19,  was  first 
played  in  Boston,   December  13,   1905,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley  and 

*  "The  Island  of  the  Dead"  was  played  again  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
February  19,  1910.     Mr.  Fiedler  conducted. 
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Mrs.  Downer-Eaton.  Songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  recital  programmes. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  11,-1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklanoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  19 10,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto,  D 
minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "6ypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
(1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 
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Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  per- 
formance in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  ne  nas  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-five  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 


Concerto  in  B  minor,  for  Vioun,  Op.  64. 

Fewx  Mendexssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.     It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
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by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsie.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements."  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  K  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL- 

(The  London  Times,  October  29,  19 10.) 

That  the  English,  as  a  nation,  owe  many  of  their  advantages,  material 
and  other,  to  their  insular  position,  is  a  truism  few  will  be  found  to  dis- 
agree with;  but  the  natural  corollary  that  this  same  position  implies 
many  and  potent  dangers,  beyond  mere  strategic  ones,  has  never  been 
widely  and  commonly  recognized.     A  catalogue  of  such  dangers  would 
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lie  outside  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  show  how  the  art  of  music 
has  suffered  from  one  of  the  disadvantages  incurred;  viz.,  that  in 
England  prejudices  die  hard.  In  mid- Victorian  times  all  men  were  con- 
vinced that  music  was  an  occupation  fit  only  for  the  softer  sex ;  and  they 
were  no  less  secure  in  their  conviction  than  in  the  certainty  they  felt 
that  in  all  pursuits  where  manliness  was  called  for  the  Englishman  was 
unquestionably  supreme.  It  is  both  amusing  and  encouraging  to 
watch  the  arrival  of  Nemesis ;  for  the  jeremiads  of  the  last  few  years 
over  the  wresting  away  of  our  supremacy  in  one  branch  of  sport  after 
another  have  coincided  with  the  gradual  recognition  by  other  nations  of 
the  increasing  importance  of  English  music.  And  it  is  pertinent  to 
plead  that  our  rise  in  musical  estimation  has  been  due,  more  than  may 
at  first  sight  be  admitted,  to  the  recognition,  however  grudgingly  con- 
ceded, that  a  man  of  self-respect  may  adopt  the  musical  as  readily  as 
any  other  profession. 

But  the  last  stronghold  of  English  conservatism  is,  as  he  has  always 
been,  the  public-school  boy.  To  our  forefathers  there  was  a  necessary 
connection  between  music  and  the  man  with  long  hair  and  a  velvet 
coat  which  put  the  art  out  of  court  on  the  grounds  of  caste.  The 
public-school  boy  of  to-day,  however,  has  outgrown  his  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  the  combination,  in  spite  of  the  rather  frequent  reversions 
to  type  met  with  even  now.  But  "he  still  feels,  though  perhaps  in- 
articulately and  with  decreasing  strength,  that  Art  encourages  effem- 
inacy. He  is  no  dialectician,  but  forms  an  incisive,  if  crude,  judgment 
on  what  he  sees;  and,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  Art  is  a  natural  con- 
solation of  the  infirm,  no  one  can  pretend  that  the  pianists  of  a  school 
reach  the  physical  standard  of  the  cricket  eleven.  The  modification 
of  the  boys'  attitude  has  come  about  silently  and  quietly,  and  the  causes 
of  it  are  difficult  to  trace.  Such  noble  things  as  national  pride  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  directly:  few  school-boys  know  that  "The 
Mikado"  or  "Shamus  O'Brien"  or  "Gerontius"  has  ever  been  per-, 
formed  in  Germany,  and  few  would  feel  uplifted  if  they  discovered  the 
fact.  The  grown  man,  however,  has  noticed  such  things,  and  has 
changed;    and  the  corresponding  change  in  the  boy  is  probably  due 
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more  than  to  anything  else  to  his  rather  simian  propensity  for  noticing 
and  reproducing  the  characteristics  of  those  he  admires.  Whether  it 
is  due  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Promenade  Concerts,  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  Tchaikovsky,  or  to  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  the  ordinary  man 
of  to-day  realizes  that  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life  is  music;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  man  who  does  not  openly  regret  that  he  cannot  strum  on 
the  piano,  even  if  it  is  "only  a  hymn  tune."  With  the  fathers  enlisted, 
it  has  been  no  difficult  matter  to  win  over  the  sons ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  public  school  in  England  which  has  not  in  recent  years  produced  its 
one  boy,  if  not  its  ten,  of  all-round  ability  and  special  musical  faculties, 
ready  and  sometimes  anxious  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  musician. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  special  importance  of  this  fact  that 
makes  it  worth  discussing?  The  answer  is  worth  seeking,  even  if  our 
solution  prove  wrong.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  musical  profession  has 
reached  a  stage  at  which  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  gentlemen 
should  adopt  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  a  great  many 
gentlemen  now  in  the  profession;  still  less  that  the  public  schools  have 
a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  gentlemen.  But  a  prominent  musical 
critic  wrote  recently  that,  though  the  musician  was  not  all  he  should  be, 
4 '  may  heaven  save  him  from  being  a  gentleman. ' '  Knowing  that  writer, 
and  knowing  what  the  word  connotes  to  him,  I  cordially  agree  with  him. 
But  surely  to  most  people  the  word  stands  for  qualities  which  are  good 
right  through,  and  can  be  applied,  exclusively  for  good,  in  any  branch 
of  life  whatever.  Grant  that  many  public-school  products  are  dis- 
figured by  qualities  which  have  been  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "a 
certain  arrogance, " — arrogance  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of  learning,  of  tradi- 
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tion,  of  manners,  of  conformity  to  type,  and  arrogance  in  a  dozen  other 
petty  manifestations.  Yet  it  is  a  tenable  position,  without  posing  as  a 
whole-hearted  partisan  of  the  public-school  system,  that  these  qualities 
are  separable  accidents,  since  no  boy  will  possess  exactly  the  same  com- 
bination of  them,  and  some  boys  none  at  all.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
system  aims  at  producing  what  the  writer  quoted  would  agree  with  us 
is  a  desirable  gentleman,  a  man  who  knows  that  shrewdness,  justice, 
reticence,  and  duty  to  one's  self  are  compatible  with  genuineness,  large- 
heartedness,  decision,  and  fair  play.  If  the  public  schools  fail  to 
permeate  a  large  majority  of  boys  with  this  ideal,  then  they  had  better 
go.  But  I  maintain  that  these  qualities,  however  marred  in  individual 
cases  by  arrogance,  are  the  possession  of  the  bulk  of  English  public- 
school  boys,  and  the  possession  is  the  despair  of  other  nations;  and, 
further,  that  such  qualities  do  not  characterize  any  large  percentage 
of  those  outside  our  public  schools.  No  one  conversant  with  the  inner 
workings  of  musical  life  in  England  can  gainsay  that  an  infusion  of 
such  qualities  just  now  would  give  the  profession  a  needed  and  vitalizing 
impetus. 

The  gain  would  be  many-sided.  To  the  profession,  honeycombed 
as  it  now  is  with  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  the  public- 
school  spirit  would  be  a  breath  of  clean  and  vigorous  air.  The  necessity, 
for  instance,  of  caring  for  throat  or  fingers  may  make  games  dangerous 
for  a  musician,  but  need  not  divorce  him  from  all  interest  in  things 
considered  manly  by  the  nation  at  large.  Sport  is  organized  imagina- 
tion applied  to  bodily  vitality,  as  Art  is,  applied  to  the  vitality  of  the 
emotions.  The  public-school  boy,  by  proving  them  not  incompatible, 
should  bring  Art  home  to  thousands  of  those  who  are  now  Ishmaels  to 
her.  He  should  bring  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  decency  into  the  in- 
numerable disputes  which  always  encircle  artistic  questions  with 
peculiar  bitterness.  A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  the  University  of 
Oxford  proposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  elevate  music  to  the  status  of 
other  subjects  for  degrees,  by  making  residence  compulsory.  The  sug- 
gestion was  attacked  by  a  coterie  of  musicians  with  a  want  of  decency 
which  even  a  short  residence  at  the  University  amongst  public-school 
men  would  have  rendered  impossible.     The  spirit  we  ask  for  might  not 
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produce  the  one  or  two  men  of  genius  who  seem  to  be  the  only  aim  of 
some  of  our  writers  on  musical  affairs;  but  it  would  sweeten  the  or- 
dinary daily  life  in  a  profession  where  chicanery  and  commercialism 
of  all  sorts,  from  secret  commissions  to  shady  examinations,  are  notori- 
ously rampant. 

To  the  public-school  boy  himself,  when  he  looks  on  music  as  amongst 
the  honorable  and  reasonable  professions  he  can  enter,  the  gain  will  be 
equally  great.  Amongst  his  excellent  qualities  he  possesses,  to  an 
excess  which  almost  becomes  a  vice,  an  adamantine  reserve.  In  itself 
good,  it  leads  to  that  self-consciousness  which  makes  our  after-dinner 
speeches  as  tedious  as  our  sermons.  An  Englishman  is  so  little  expected 
to  "let  himself  go "  that  the  language  provides  him  with  no  exclamations 
for  occasions  of  emotional  stress,  and  he  falls  back  on  puerile  sentences 
generally  beginning,  "Well,  I'm."  We  know  that  beauty  feeds  the  soul ; 
we  know,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  that  our  real  life  is  bound  up  in  and 
enlarged  by  the  things  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  counting-house.  Why, 
then,  should  we  shrink  from  expressing  our  feelings  ?  The  artist  thinks 
the  reserved  man  impenetrable:  the  reserved  man  thinks  the  artist 
un-English.  It  is  the  story  of  black  and  white  again — "haven't  you 
room  for  gray?" 

Lastly,  the  gain  to  England  will  be  important.  A  review  of  our 
musical  history,  looking  back  to  the  great  times  of  Elizabeth,  is  humiliat- 
ing. With  so  great  blood  in  our  veins  so  little  has  been  done.  But  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  country  has  not  had  the  brains  and  the 
genius  somewhere;  for  a  nation  that  has  continuously  produced  men 
great  in  various  branches  of  art  cannot  suddenly,  and  at  a  fertile  mo- 
ment, become  sterile  for  two  hundred  years  in  one  branch  alone.  Of 
those  men  who  have  done  anything  for  music  a  large  proportion  have 
adopted  the  career  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  and,  for  every  one  who  has 
braved  this,  dozens  must  have  given  way.  Now  that  the  social  stigma 
of  the  profession  is  being  allowed  to  fade,  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  adequately  paid  posts  is  already  noticeable ;  and  no  boy 
of  trained  mind  and  special  musical  aptitude  need  fear  that  he  will  not 
succeed  in  the  world  at  least  as  well  as  if  he  adopted  law,  medicine,  or 
the  church.  That  there  is  a  supply  of  such  boys  is  beyond  controversy. 
Not  only  do  men  acquainted  with  both  countries  assure  us  that,  if  there 
is  anything  to  choose  between  the  "class"  of  young  talent  here  and  in 
Germany,  the  verdict  is  in  favor  of  England,  but  every  public-school 
music-master  will  confess  that  he  frequently  comes  across  boys  who,  for 
natural  talent  and  ease  in  mastering  their  subject,  would  have  been  hailed 
as  special  manifestations  of  genius  a  generation  ago.  As  it  is,  such  boys 
mainly  drift  into  professions  to  which  they  have  no  special  attachment, 
to  their  own  discomfort  and  to  England's  loss;  for  it  was  no  fantastic 
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idea  of  the  Greeks  that  a  nation's  soundness  varied  with  the  virility 
of  its  art.  That  their  adoption  of  the  career  for  which  Nature  seems  to 
have  intended  them  might  easily  be  made  more  feasible  and  more  en- 
couraging is  a  fact  which  I  hope  to  deal  with  in  another  article. 


* 
*  * 


In  a  previous  article  I  tried  to  show  that  a  more  whole-hearted  recog- 
nition of  music  in  our  public  schools,  and  consequently  a  steadier  influx 
of  public-school  boys  into  the  musical  profession,  would  result  in  bene- 
fits both  to  music  and  to  public  schools,  and  thereby  to  England  at  large. 
While  acknowledging  gratefully  the  change  of  attitude  towards  art  that 
has  come  over  our  schools  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  I  tried  in- 
directly to  express  my  conviction  that  it  was  due  more  to  the  adoption  of 
music  as  one  of  the  avenues  of  pleasure  and  entertainment  than  to  any 
admission  that  it  could  form  one  of  the  serious  aims  in  life.  In  the 
present  article  I  propose  to  discuss  some  of  the  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
realization  of  this  latter  ideal,  and  to  that  end  will  take  in  turn  some  of 
the  main  difficulties  with  which  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  our  schools  are  confronted. 

First,  the  nominal  age  of  public-school  boys,  the  material  with  which 
the  teacher  deals,  is  thirteen  to  nineteen.  That  would  give  us  six  of  the 
best  and  most  malleable  years,  and  more  could  not  be  asked  for.  But 
in  actual  practice  we  find  the  majority  of  boys  leaving  just  before  or  after 
eighteen  and  many  earlier ;  and  beyond  this  the  private-school  master, 
who  is  coming  to  be  looked  on  as  a  natural  enemy,  is  persuading  parents 
to  leave  their  boys  with  him  longer  and  longer,  so  that  the  average  age 
of  the  boys  entering  a  public  school  in  a  given  term  is  now  sometimes 
fourteen.  Four  years  is  certainly  as  much  as  can  be  counted  on  nowa- 
days with  any  certainty;  and  this  would  not  be  grumbled  at,  did  boys 
come  from  private  schools  with  the  foundations  of  musical  instruction 
well  laid.  In  far  too  many  of  these  institutions,  however, — it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  in  nearly  all, — the  work  is  done  extremely  badly, 
and  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  have  acquired  a  lasting  dislike  for 
those  two  things  on  which  their  physical  and  mental  progress  musically 
depends, — technique    and  classical   music.     The  public-school   music- 
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master  is  not  nowadays  the  type  of  man  who  makes  the  stereotyped 
remark,  "We  must  begin  again  at  the  beginning" ;  but  unfortunately  his 
honest  conviction  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  has  to  be  that  in  such 
a  course  lies  the  only  hope  of  the  boy's  musical  salvation. 

Secondly,  in  practically  every  school,  before  a  boy  can  take  lessons 
in  any  "extra,"  he  has  (quite  rightly)  to  get  permission  from  his  tutor 
or  house-master.  Such  permission  is  now,  of  course,  given  far  more 
willingly  than  of  old;  but  there  are  still  in  most  schools  a  number  of 
masters  who,  being  of  an  older  generation  or  constitutionally  unsus- 
ceptible to  music,  will  override  a  parent's  wishes  or  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  or  resort  to  ridicule.  "Why  not  leave  such  things  to  your 
sisters?"  is  a  remark  which  in  this  year  of  grace  has  induced  one  athletic 
boy  to  drop  music;  and  it  is  merely  a  type  of  what  has  probably  been 
said  to  many  boys  in  English  schools  at  the  beginning  of  this  winter 
term. 

Thirdly,  there  is  what,  without  disrespect,  all  schoolmasters,  whatever 
their  subject,  know  as  "the  parent  nuisance."  In  music  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  say  that  A  is  to  learn  only  classical  music,  that  B  is 
wanted  to  play  dance  music  at  home,  that  C  has  to  accompany  his  sister 
on  the  violin  and  not  to  play  pieces,  that  D  need  not  be  given  any  scales, 
or  that  E  must  have  nothing  else.  Now  any  competent  musician  (and, 
without  seeking  fame  by  composing  oratorios  for  the  festivals,  most 
of  our  public-school  music-masters  are  that)  can  very  quickly  sum  up 
the  intentions  of  nature  with  regard  to  a  particular  boy.  A  letter  from 
a  wise  parent  will  help  any  one,  but  without  it  the  master  can  speedily 
see  that  one  boy,  devoted  to  musical  comedy,  has  intelligence  enough 
to  be  coaxed  to  Beethoven  in  time ;  that  another,  with  hands  which  no 
scales  or  exercises  will  pull  into  shape,  may  become  a  really  intelligent 
listener;  or  that  a  third  with  facility,  but  no  application,  can  be  spurred 
by  thoughtful  badinage  into  working  at  Bach.  And  not  every  master 
has  the  aplomb  of  one  who,  when  asked  if  the  parents  of  his  pupils  did 
not  worry  him,  replied,  "Yes,  about  half  of  them  lay  down  rules  for  me, 
but  I  always  forget  which  half." 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  question  of  accommodation.  Some  of  our 
great  schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Clifton,  and  others 
— have  built  themselves  excellent  music  schools,  the  latest,  that  at 
Winchester,  being  a  really  alluring  palace  of  art.  But  at  least  two  fa- 
mous schools — and  there  are  sure  to  be  others  I  have  not  seen — exile  the 
boy  who  takes  music  lessons  to  out-of-the-way,  hole-and-corner  attics 
and  dungeons,  cold  and  badly  lighted ;  and  in  these  there  perishes  many 
an  enthusiasm  which,  nurtured,  say,  at  Clifton  (a  school  second  to  none 
in  its  musical  arrangements)  might  have  made  music  a  lifelong  resource 
and  joy.  Closely  connected  is  the  provision  of  pianos.  It  is  now 
recognized,  even  in  our  suburban  homes,  that  to  put  the  good  piano  in 
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the  drawing-room  and  the  bad  one  in  the  practice-room  is  suicidal.  A 
good,  or  at  any  rate  a  decent,  piano  is  essential  for  practice,  and  the 
somewhat  crude  treatment  meted  out  to  them  in  boys'  schools  reduces 
the  life  of  the  best  to  about  fifteen  years.  I  wonder  how  many  schools 
can  boast  of  half  their  pianos  being  inside  this  old-age  limit? 

Fifthly,  there  is  the  evergreen  controversy  as  to  what. boys  should 
learn.  The  purists,  those  who  stand  for  the  classics  or  nothing,  call  it 
a  question  of  good  v.  bad  music.  Personally,  I  must  confess  I  side  with 
the  opportunists.  If  a  boy  is  talented  or  has  in  him  clearly  the  makings 
of  a  man  who  will  grasp  the  highest  in  art,  then  train  him  by  all  means 
as  the  purist  would  train  him.  An  appreciation  of  Milton,  according  to 
Mark  Pattison,  is  the  highest  reward  scholarship  has  to  offer :  an  appre- 
ciation of  Bach,  we  would  add,  is  a  recompense  for  a  life  of  failure.  But 
no.  one  would  withhold  the  power  of  reading  from  a  boy  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  never  be  scholar  enough  to  get  beyond  Mark  Twain; 
and  it  seems  to  me  equally  criminal  to  use  Mozart's  Sonatas  to  drive 
away  from  music  a  boy  who  might  one  day  be  the  joy  of  a  regimental 
mess-room,  if  only  by  reason  of  his  two-steps  or  "vamping"  for  comic 
songs.  Beyond  this  the  purist  is  vulnerable  on  two  points.  Many  men, 
now  enthusiastic  for  the  best  in  music,  began  life  detesting  it ;  and  these 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  they  were  asked  too  soon 
to  live  in.  Also,  the  purist,  as  I  have  known  him,  seems  unable  to  refuse 
merit  to  anything  so  long  as  it  is  not  light-hearted.  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  against  the  world  that  there  is  more  musical  merit  in  several 
two-steps  than  in  any  Clementi  Sonatina. 

Sixthly,  there  is  the  want  of  continuity  of  teaching.  The  two  chief 
difficulties  lie  in  the  facts  that  (i)  many  promising  boys  drop  music 
in  the  summer,  in  the  quite  pardonable  desire  to  get  as  much  open-air 
life  as  our  climate  allows;  (2)  owing  to  the  vagaries  of  Easter,  the  term 
after  Christmas  is  often  very  short.  Economical  parents,  not  realizing 
their  want  of  fair  play,  will  drop  music  lessons  during  an  eight-week 
Easter  term,  and  resume  them,  at  the  same  fee,  for  a  fifteen  week  sum- 
mer term.  Beyond  these,  however,  there  are  stoppages  none  the  less 
aggravating  because  they  are  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  boy  cannot  learn 
until  speech  day  is  over,  because  he  has  rehearsals  in  his  spare  time; 
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another  will  resume  when  the  examination  for  the  Shakespeare  prize  is 
over;  a  third  is  trying  for  a  place  in  the  eleven,  and  the  nets  or  the 
football  ground  claim  him  incessantly.  Most  exasperating  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  the  case  at  a  school  where  the  barbarous  pastime  of  tug-of- 
war  is  still  a  normal  form  of  exercise, — "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  play  until  my 
hands  have  healed,"  is  no  unusual  remark. 

Lastly,  though  I  wish  I  could  claim  to  have  now  exhausted  the  points 
worth  discussing,  comes  what  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  question. 
Shall  music  lessons  be  given  in  worktime  or  in  playtime?  At  some  of 
the  older  schools,  where  the  time-tables  and  curricula  are  the  result  of 
constant  modifications  of  old  systems,  the  solution  has  been  found.  In 
these  a  boy,  instead  of  being  at  work  with  a  master  the  whole  morning, 
keeps  certain  hours  of  work  in  school,  with  gaps  for  "preparation." 
Since  there  is  always  a  portion  of  the  school  enjoying  a  gap,  the  teacher 
of  "extras"  can  put  in  a  continuous  morning's  work,  the  boys  doing  the 
necessary  preparation  at  some  other  time.  But  the  regrettable  worship 
of  the  word  "strenuous "  seems  likely  to  abolish  such  a  system  and  make 
ordinary  school  work  incessant  rather  than  to  induce  other  schools  to 
adopt  a  system  that  presents  such  obvious  opportunities  to  the  shirker. 

When  all  schools  conform  to  the  continuous  system,  then  all  music 
lessons  must  take  place  in  playtime,  unless  a  way  can  be  devised  for 
mitigating  such  a  paralyzing  handicap.  Is  there  really  any  unanswer- 
able reason  why  a  boy  should  not  take  a  branch  of  art  instead  of  some 
branch  of  learning?  No  parent  wishes  his  son  to  drop  out  of  his  form 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  a  music  lesson,,  whilst  his  fellow-pupils  are 
getting  ahead  of  him  in  the  necessary  arithmetic;  but  many  a  father, 
could  he  have  his  own  school  days  again,  would  eagerly  spend  on  music 
some  of  the  time  which  he  gave  to  Greek  Iambics  or  to  acquiring  a  dis- 
like for  Horace. 

If,  however,  our  public  schools,  who  (to  be  fair)  have  never  pretended 
that  the  learning  implanted  in  the  average  boy  alone  justified  then- 
existence,  persist  in  refusing  any  elasticity  of  curriculum,  is  it  impossible 
that  one  lesson-period  a  week  should  be  devoted — I  speak  quite  seriously 
—to  hobbies?  Nearly  every  man  can  trace  some  interest  of  a  lifetime  to 
a  seed  sown  by  a  chance  conversation  of  his  boyhood;  and  every  master 
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could  find  at  least  one  subject  on  which  to  talk  freely  to  a  form  once  a 
week.  The  boys  would  then,  in  their  course  through  a  school,  hear  a 
number  of  educated  men  talking  of  the  things  they  loved,  whether 
it  be  owls  or  church  rubrics;  and  the  rest  of  the  week  might  gain  by 
the  concentration,  since  masters  have  a  habit  of  spreading  their  par- 
ticular King  Charles's  head  (the  two  examples  given  will  be  recognized 
by  certain  Old  Boys)  over  every  lesson. 

Certainly,  the  matter  cannot  be  left  where  it  is  if  music  is  to  come  into 
her  own.  No  subject  can  be  accepted  at  the  right  value  whose  teachers, 
compulsorily  idle  all  the  morning,  have  to  begin  their  crusade  at  the 
moment  when,  and  only  so  long  as,  the  fascination  of  games  is  alluring 
English  boys.  The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  by  sub-committees  of 
Head-masters'  Conferences,  by  protesting  parents,  by  the  obvious  need 
of  England's  music.  It  will  be  found  by  a  head-master  who  knows  what 
chords  in  his  heart  have  responded  to  music,  and  knows  how  much  of 
life  he  would  give  rather  than  lose  the  possibility  of  such  experiences. 
Such  a  man  will  one  day  ponder  and  solve,  and  will  be  thereby  doing  a 
service  whose  far-reaching  benefits  he  little  suspects  to  Englishmen  and 
to  England. 


POPULARITY. 

(Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  in  the  Saturday  Review.) 

But  to  all  wildly  popular  things  comes,  suddenly  and  inexorably,  death, 
without  hope  of  resurrection.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  cannot  set  the  street  pianos  playing  "  Nancy  Lee"  again,  though  the 
tune  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  and  they  once  played  nothing  else.  No 
book  within  our  recollection  had  so  mad  a  vogue  in  America  as  Du 
Maurier's  "Trilby":  the  elders  of  "Trilby's"  day  said  there  had  been 
nothing  like  it  since  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  But  the  American  book- 
sellers still  talk  of  the  miracle  of  "Trilby's"  death.     They  aver  that  the 
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demand  stopped  in  one  day.  When  "La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  was 
new,  audiences  used  to  encore  the  Conspirators'  Chorus  (borrowed  from 
an  old  tune  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  variations)  half  a  dozen  times. 
When  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  tried  to  revive  the  work,  that  chorus 
passed  without  the  slightest  notice.  The  street-piano  men  of  the  East 
End  will  tell  you  that  this  psychological  phenomenon  repeats  itself 
with  every  music-hall  song  that  becomes  the  rage.  For  weeks  and 
sometimes  months  nothing  else  will  be  listened  to:  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  repetitions  people  will  not  only  stand,  but  clamor  for. 
Then  in  one  day  they  will  not  tolerate  it  on  any  terms:  it  would  be 
safer  to  play  a  Bach  fugue. 

Now  this  does  not  happen  to  the  higher  works  of  art.  The  master- 
piece begins  by  fighting  for  its  life  against  unpopularity,  by  which  I  do 
not  mean  mere  indifference,  but  positive  hatred  and  furious  denuncia- 
tion of  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
did  not  "catch  on"  like  the  Intermezzo  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana": 
it  was  described  even  by  eminent  musicians  as  an  outrage  by  a  madman. 
But  in  the  long  run  Beethoven  leaves  Mascagni  nowhere  even  as  a 
money-maker.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  masterpieces.  If  you 
bring  authors  to  the  test  of  how  much  money  from  first  to  last  the  pub- 
lic has  paid  for  witnessing  representations  of  their  plays,  you  will  find 
Shakespeare  first  and  the  rest  nowhere  in  England ;  and,  if  you  take  all 
Europe,  you  will  probably  find  Ibsen  already  far  beyond  many  prime 
commercial  favorites. 

The  time,  also,  has  gone  by  for  pretending  that  the  appreciation  of 
a  work  of  any  weight,  whether  it  be  a  play,  an  opera,  or  a  symphony, 
is  a  matter  of  one  performance.  Even  when  the  author  raises  no  hos- 
tility or  misunderstanding  by  breaking  new  ground,  as  Beethoven 
did,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  for  a  person  to  take  in  a 
play  fully  until  he  is  in  complete  possession  of  its  themes ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  nobody  can  understand  the  beginning  of  a  play  until 
he  knows  the  end  of  it, — a  condition  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  a  first 
hearing,  and  one  which  explains  the  fact  that  plays  are  often  much 
worse  received  on  their  first  night  than  later  on,  when  newspaper 
notices  and  dinner-table  discussion  have  made  the  audiences  familiar 
beforehand  with  the  main  upshot  of  the  story.  In  music  this  goes 
without  saying:  no  one  pretends  to  be  able  to  follow  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony until  he  knows  all  the  themes  as  well  as  he  knows  "God  save  the 
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King."  Now  probably  there  are  many  more  people  who  can  pick  up 
and  remember  a  new  tune  at  one  hearing  than  can  master  a  new  idea 
at  its  first  utterance.  Ibsen's  plays  may  fascinate  at  the  first  hearing, 
they  may  convince  the  people  capable  of  them  that  they  are  worth 
persevering  with,  but  you  may  see  them  ten  times  without  getting  near 
the  end  of  them.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
methods  and  ideas,  I  find  that  until  I  have  been  through  his  plays  at 
least  six  times  I  have  not  got  fairly  hold  of  them;  and  though  in  my 
own  plays  I  tell  my  story  and  fling  my  meaning  at  the  audience  with  an 
old-fashioned  violence  which  seems  downright  barnstorming  in  contrast 
with  the  subtler  ways  of  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Galsworthy,  yet  the  ver- 
dicts founded  on  a  single  hearing  of  my  plays  are  absurd  enough  to  have 
become  one  of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  modern  theatre;  and  I  have 
never  met  any  real  expert  who  professed  to  get  on  easy  terms  with, 
say,  "Major  Barbara,"  in  less  than  four  visits. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.   80   .   .   .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.     The 
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Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Ulustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  arlis  musicae  severioris  in  Gertna- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.  S.) " 
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Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem : — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":*  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"t  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "  Fiichslied  "  t 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 

*  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t  "Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

%  "  Was  kommt  dort "  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  !!• 
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bones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  14, 188 1 .  It  has  been  played  at  Symphony 
Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889,  No- 
vember 4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  9,  1901, 
October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 


Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  1871  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  Overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 

reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 

ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 

Winsen.     Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 

himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 

become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 

student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 

Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 

with  von  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  Ap thorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.     A 

SEASON  1910-1911 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE    M.   H.   HANSON  NEW  YORK 

Exclusive  Management 
P  ASQUALI.  Coloratura  Soprano  REINHOLD  VON  WARLICH        .         Basso 

Metropolitan  Opera  House        GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr.  .        .         Tenor 

W.    DALTON- BAKER     .        .         .  Baritone 
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first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'*  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood- wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows, 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 

•Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27, '1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  181 7  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  "Sammlung 
deutscher  Vofkslieder"  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  f amiliar  " Loreley  "  ("Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten"),  "  Aennchen  von  Tharau,"  "Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  and  'Wir  hatten  gebauet." 
This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  that  "Integer 
vitae"  (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "  Lobet  den  Vater  ")  is  in  ours.    The  words,  are: — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 

(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) — W.  F.  A. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   West  34th  Street.  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Hunger 

Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  cimmnlcatlais  ts  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Caratfla  Hall.  Ntw  Tark  City 

Pirniatat  stadia  address.  Carnegie  Hall.  H.T,  721  Mala  Street,  Hartford,  Mondays 
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FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
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177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musia. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  191.0. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


IILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeth 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wrignt,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnetfie  Hall         ...  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -     New  York  City 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth 

Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

1   Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 
1               Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J 
Mahn,  F. 

Stmbe,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

^Tischer-Zcitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Werner,  H. 
Kurth,  R. 

Fabrizio,  C. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Violas. 

1   Ferir,  E. 

1   Gietzen,  A.  - 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B.          Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.          Kluge,  M.             Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

i 

Violoncellos. 

1  Schroeder,  A* 
I  Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A.            Smalley,  R. 

Basses. 

1  Kunze.  M. 
1  Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

1       Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

1  Maquarre,  A. 
1  Brooke,  A. 
1  Battles,  A. 
1  Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                     Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

1     Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

1  Hess,  M. 
1  Lorbeer,  H. 
1  Hain,  F. 
1  Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                Ken  field,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

1         Harp, 

Tympanl 

Percussion. 

1  Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

j                       Marshall  J,  P. 

Sauerquell,  J 
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Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— MlSCHA  Kl/MAN. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  COMPANY 

8  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 
MONDAY  EVENING,   FEBRUARY  27 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe" 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 


I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Liszt 


Wagner 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in 
E-rlat  major,  No.  1 

Funeral  Music,  Act  III;,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods  " 


Wagner    .       "Wotan's  Farewell"  and  "Fire  Charm,"  from  ';  Die  Walkiire  " 


♦     SOLOIST 
Mr.  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI 


Checkering  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Supreme  in   Tone  and  Durability 


2fejm&l|amlm 

PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
Sole  Hartford  Representatives 
JOHN    M.    GALLUP    &    CO. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786; 
died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

' '  Euryanthe, ' '  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  founded 
by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
"Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de 
Savoye,  sa mie, " — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decameron, "  second  day, 
ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — music  by  von  Weber, 
was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera  theatre,  Vienna,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe,  Henriette  Sontag; 
Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller);  Bertha,  Miss  Teimer; 
Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart,  Forti;  King  Ludwig, 
Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and  com- 
pleted it  at  Vienna  on  October  1 9  of  that  year.  He  scored  the  overture 
at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is  de- 
rived from  Adolar's  phrase:  "  Ich  bail'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Euryanth' ' 
(act  i.,  I^o.  4) .  The  original  tonality  is  preserved,  This  theme  is  devel- 
oped brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full  orchestra 
and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos  leads  to  the 
second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the  first  violins 
over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme  is  associated 
in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich  kaum!"  from 
Adolar's  air,  "  Wehen  mir  Liifte  Ruh' "  (act  ii.,  No.  12).  The  measures 
of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then  after  a  long 
organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglantine's 
vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs  a  tale. 
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Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won  the  affection 
of  Kuryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of  Emma  and  Udo, 
her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of  Adolar,  had  appeared 
to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved  her  faithfully.  He  fell 
in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless,  she  took  poison  from  a 
ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo;  and,  wretched  ghost,  she 
was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring  of  poison  should  be  wet 
with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in  her  time  of  danger  and  ex- 
treme need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals  the  ring  from  the  sepulchre 
and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to  the  court,  and  swears  that  Eury- 
anthe gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to  Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard 
in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where  Eglantine,  about  to  ma'rry  Lysiart, 
sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden  remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon 
after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "  Euryanthe, "  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline, "  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily  per- 
suaded to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  boasting,  in  his  turn,  of 
favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  ^was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep,  sees 
"on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended  by 
Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a  fiery 
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allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner  of 
Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister, "  also  known  as  overture  "zu  Rube- 
zahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no  such 
change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of  the  point 
whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal  and  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's  "Carl 
Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a 
return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in  E-flat. 
The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two, clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  6f 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844!  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "  Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
igo7).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  181 1  or  even  18 10.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch-book 
that  belonged  to  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm, 
were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  18 18  to  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication :  "Second  part."  An- 
other sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  for 
which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the  Finale 
Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in  C-sharp 
minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  he  did  not  use  the  theme 
to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in  the  Finale 
as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an 
accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the  collector  of 
Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  18 12.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manuscript  that 
belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription: 
"Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  i3ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder  cut  the 
paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  was 
therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July. 
Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  181 2:  "I  promise  you  imme- 
diately a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now 
have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote 
on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter." 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was  completed  May  13, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed  at  a  concert  of  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1 8 1 2  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano- 
forte trio  in  one  movement  (B-nat  major),  three  equale  for  four  trom- 
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bones,  the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  18 16.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  18 13. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder,  and  overtures  by 
Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrangements 
for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau." 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg,  August 
15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he  settled  at 
Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for  himself  by 
inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  court 
mechanician,  and  in  18 16  he  constructed  a  metronome,  though  Winkel 
of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also  made  ear-trumpets 
and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His  life  was  a  singular 
one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.     Two  leading  French 
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biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother  Leonhard" 
invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but  they  are  wholly 
wrong.  F6tis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panhar- 
monicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston 
to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement. 
No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  "Organographies 
repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."  But- 
Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here.  He  landed 
at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 
of  the  panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."  He  brought 
with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and  he  opened  an  exhibition  of 
them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1826.  The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.  Malzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess 
Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Malzel 
had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him.  Malzel  gave  an  ex- 
hibition in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and  closed  Octo- 
ber 28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and  in  1833.  On 
his  second   visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of   Moscow,"*  pano- 

*-See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834)  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 
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rama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand  dollars. 
Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panharmonicon  legend.  He  also 
exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig  "Otis" 
on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838,  and  he  was 
buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  published  his 
eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope,  where  the 
music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess  Player  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at  Philadelphia, 
July  5,  1854.  A  most  interesting  and  minute  account  of  Malzel's  life 
in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  of  the 
First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859):  See 
also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833);  the  "History  of  the 
Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston, 
1826;  Mendel's  "  Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In  Poe's 
fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his 
Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story 
was  probably  not  written  before  1848.  Poe's  article,  "Maelzel's  Chess 
Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters  of  Vienna, 
who  looked  after  the  cannon  in  "Wellington's  Sieg";  the  young 
Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven  said 
to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he 
never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  he 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!"  Spohr  and  Mayseder 
were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh 
was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was  among  the 
double-basses.     Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:    "A  brand-new  symphony,"   the 
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Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek,  the 
other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht  bei 
Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  October  of  1813  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French  troops  in  Spain  on 
June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded  Beethoven  to  compose 
the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and  furnished  material  for  it,  and  had 
even  given  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject 
of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea  was  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts, 
so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Beethoven  to  go  to  London. 
He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were 
scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement 
for  his  panharmonicon  would  then  be  of  more  value.  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV.,  and 
forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never 
acknowledged  tie  compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  10,  18 15,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 
The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten  and 
five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four  thousand 
six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "extraordinary 
pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  second  movement 
was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  enduring  impression  on 
me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  and 
often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl  was  present  at  a 
rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony, 
and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take 
their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go." 
It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch 
lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring 
into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic 
yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  his  own  soft 
oassages. 
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The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  passage 
of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder,  he  said 
circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven  answered: 
"I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale  has  been 
disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  performances. 
"It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that  busied  himself 
actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all  the  details.  I 
owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  offering 
my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ardent  vow 
made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the 
country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  18 14.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Tsarina  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience.  The  concert 
was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but  the  hall  was 
half  empty. 


*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,  4-4.  A  melodic  phrase  is  given  to  the  oboe,  then  clarinets, 
horns,  bassoons,  against  crashing  chords  of  the  full  orchestra.  This 
figure  is  worked  contrapuntally  against  alternate  ascending  scale 
passages  in  violins  and  in  basses.  There  is  a  modulation  to  C  major. 
A  more  melodious  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate  dance  theme,  is  given 
out  by  wood-wind  instruments,  then  repeated  by  the  strings,  while 
double-basses,  alternating  with  oboe  and  bassoon,  maintain  a  rhythmic 
accompaniment.     (A  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  developed  out  of 
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Mascagni 

The  World-Famous  Composer  of 

"Cavalleria 

Rusticana" 

writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  the 
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but  I  was  never  convinced  of  their  superiority  until  I  had  the  oppor- 
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succeeded  in  combining  a  rich  and  sensuous  tone  with  a  delicate 
and  responsive  action:  two  qualities  which  are  exceptionally  rare  in 
this  type  of  instrument. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  accomplishing  this,  and 
beg  you  to  accept  this  assurance  of  my  best  wishes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  MASCAGNI. 
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rare  musical  qualities  of  the  Jewett  Pianos. 
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in  the  light  of  long  experience — made  with  skill  and  care  from  the  best  materials. 
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this  rhythmic  figure,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  movements 
of  this  symphony  are  in  the  closest  relationship  with  this  same  figure.) 
The  initial  motive  is  developed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A 
major;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  second  theme,  F  major;  and  a 
short  coda  leads  to  the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  th£  "dotted  triplet."  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  the  strings.  It  is  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp  minor, 
goes  through  E-flat  major  in  the  wood- wind  to  E  major  in  the  full 
orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion  theme  is 
made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate.  The  third 
section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although  the  first 
theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.     The  coda  is  rather  long. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  in  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
and  violoncellos  sing  a  counter- theme.  The  first  violins  now  have  the 
chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  counter-theme.  At 
last  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  sound  the  solemn,  march-like 
motive,  and  the  counter-theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  The 
rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
the  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.  A  tuneful  second  theme,  A  major, 
is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first  violins, 
while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  by  the  basses.  There  is  a 
modulation  to  C  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads  to  the 
second  part.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  counter-theme  in  wood-wind 
instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  basses  and  figuration  for  the 
other  strings.  There  is  a  short  fugato  on  the  same  theme,  and  the 
second  theme  enters  as  before.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  The  third  movement,  Presto,  F  major,  3-4,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo. 
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The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  meno  presto,  D  major,  3-4,  is  said  to  be  that 
of  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  lx>wer  Austria.  "This  scherzo  in  F  major 
is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony  has  to  fall  back  into  the 
principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major."  A  high-sustained  A  runs 
through  the  trio. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on  two 
themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as  Beethoven 
achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression  of  exuberant 
joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would  have  said, — 
so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious,  bacchantic 
first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  coda 
to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a  song."  There  is 
imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  bacchan- 
tic theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate  nature  is  announced  by 
the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  instruments.  There  are  strong 
accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasized  by  full  orchestra,  on  the 
second  beat  of  the  measure.  Brilliant  passage-work  of  the  orchestra, 
constantly  increasing  in  strength,  includes  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 
There  is  a  repeat.  The  first  theme  is  then  developed  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  but  the  theme  itself  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  is 
preserved.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  A  major.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the 
second  theme  is  now  in  A  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda  with  a  develop- 
ment of  the  figure  from  the  first  theme  over  a  bass  "which  changes  from 
E  to  D-sharp  and  back  again.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 
is  used  fortissimo,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  con- 
spicuous figure  from  the  main  theme. 
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CONCERlO  IN  EtFLAT  MAJOR,  No.   I,  FOR  PIANOFORTE    AND    ORCHESTRA. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,t  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  "Mephistopheles'  Invocation  "  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prpdhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Bulow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Bulow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Bulow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Bulow  asked  that  Alide  might  bean  exception  to  the  rule:  "I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  18J61-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Bulow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  plow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outre,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Billow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  Marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of*  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them"  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 


Siegfried's  Funeral  Music,  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III., 
Scene  2 Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  last 
rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prominent 
leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung  race. 

These  motives  are  named  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ap thorp  in  the  following 
order : — 

"I.  The  Volsung  Motive  (slow  and  solemn  in  horns  and  tubas, 
repeated  by  clarinets  and  bassoons). 

"  II.     The  Death-Motive  (crashing  C  minor  chords  in  brass,  strings, 
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and  kettledrums,  interspersed  with  running  passages  in  triplets  in  the 
lower  strings) . 

"HI.  The  Motive  of  the  Volsungs'  Heroism  (slow  and  stately, 
in  tubas  and  horns). 

"  IV.  The  Motive  of  Sympathy*  (worked  up  in  imitation  in  wood- 
wind and  horns),  merging  soon  into: — 

"V.     The  Love-Motive  (in  the  oboe). 

"  (The  bass  under  these  last  two  motives  is  a  further  development  of 
the  Volsung-Motive,  which  is  carried  on  for  five  measures  more  in  the 
double-basses,  bass-clarinet,  bassoons,  and  bass  and  contra-bass  tubas, 
against  the  running  triplet  figure  from  the  Death-Motive  in  the  violins.) 

"VI.     The  Sword-Motive  (in  the  trumpet). 

"VII.  The  Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death  (the  crashing 
chords  of  the  Death-Motive  in  the  major  mode;  the  full  orchestra). 

"VIII.  The  Siegfried-Motive  (in  the  horns  and  bass-trumpet; 
afterwards  in   the  trumpets). 

"IX.  The  Motive  of  Siegfried  The  Hero  (a  rhythmic  modifica- 
tion of  'Siegfried's  horn-call,'  in  all  the  brass). 

"X.     The  Brunnhilde-MotivE  (in  the  clarinet  and  English-horn). 

"Of  all  these  the  only  one  which  keeps  constantly  recurring  in  one 
form  or  another  is  the  Death-Motive,  either  in  its  original  minor  shape, 
or  else  in  the  major  mode  as  the  'Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death.' 

"This  music  on  Siegfried's  death  comes  to  no  definite  close  in  the 
drama  itself,  but  merges  gradually  into  the  third,  and  final,  scene  of  the 
act,  which  ends  with  Briinnhilde's  dying  speech  over  the  hero's  remains, 
her  self-immolation,  and  the  mystic  shadowing  forth  of  Ragnarok,  or 
the  Dusk  of  the  Gods  (Gdtterddmmerung) ,  from  which  the  drama  takes 
its  name,  "t 

"Dusk  of  the  Gods"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festival 
Theatre  in  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Sieg- 
fried, Georg  Unger;  Gunther,  Eugen  Gura;  Hagen,  Gustav  Siehr;  Al- 
berich,  Carl  Hill;  Brunnhilde,  Amalia  Friedrich-Materna;  Waltraute, 
Luise  Jaide;  The  Three  Norns,  Johanna  Jachmann-Wagner,  Josephine 

*  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  (Siegfried's  father  and  mother)  in  the  first  scene  of  Die  Walkiire. 
,  f  See  towards  the  end  of  the  notice  of  "Briinnhilde's  dying  speech." 
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SchefFsky,  Friedericke  Griin;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Lilli  Lehmann, 
Marie  Lehmann,  Minna  Lammert.     Hans  Richter  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  January  25,  1888.  Siegfried,  Albert  Niemann; 
Gunther,  Adolf  Robinson;  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer;  Alberich,  Rudolph  von 
Milde;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Gutrune,  Auguste  Seidl-Kraus; 
Woglinde,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Willgunde,  Marianne  Brandt,  Flosshilde, 
Louise  Meisslinger  (the  Three  Rhine  Maidens) .  Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
The  Waltraute  and  Norn  scenes  were  omitted.  They  were  first  given 
at  the  Metropolitan,  January  24,  1899.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was 
then  the  Waltraute,  also  one  of  the  Norns.  The  other  Norns  were  Olga 
Pevny  and  Louise  Meisslinger. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April 
5,  1889.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Siegfried,  Paul  Kalisch;  Gunther, 
Joseph  Beck;  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Gutrune, 
Louise  Meisslinger;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Felicie 
Kaschoska,  Hedwig  Reil.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 

The  original  text  of  ' '  Gotterdammerung ' '  was  written  in  1848,  and  the 
title  was  "Siegfrieds  Tod."  This  text  was  remodelled  before  1855. 
The  score  was  completed  in  1874. 

This  funeral  march  music  entitled  "Siegfried's  Death"  was  played 
in  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas'  Orchestra,  February  19,  1877. 


I  Wotan's Farewell"  and  the  "Fire  Charm,"  from  "  Die  Walkure " 
(Orchestral  Transcription) Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Wagner  sketched  the  plot  of  the  "Ring"  as  early  as  1848.  He 
wrote  Uhlig  in  1852:  "The  introductory  evening  is  really  a  complete 
drama,  quite  rich  in  action;  I  have  finished  fully  half  of  it.  'Die 
Walkiire'  entirely."  In  August,  1854,  he  was  at  work  on  the  sketch  of 
the  score  of  "Die  Walkiire,"  and  the  sketch  was  finished  in  December. 
In  February,  1855,  he  had  almost  finished  the  scoring  of  Act  I.  when  he 
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was  called  to  conduct  a  season  of  Philharmonic  Concerts  at  London.  He 
began  work  again  on  the  Seelisberg,  near  Zurich,  but  he  was  sick  and  his 
wife  was  sick,  and  he  was  worried  beyond  endurance.  He  wrote  Liszt : 
"'The  Walkiire'  I  have  now  with  difficulty  completed  to  the  middle, 
including  a  clear  copy.  Now  I  have  been  kept  from  work  for  eight  days 
by  illness;  if  this  thing  continues,  I  shall  soon  despair  of  ever  elaborating 
my  sketches  and  completing  the  score."  He  sent  the  first  two  acts  to 
Liszt  on  October  3,  1855,  and  said:  "This  representation  on  paper  will 
probably  be  the  only  one  which  I  shall  ever  achieve  with  this  work,  for 
which  reason  I  linger  over  the  copying  with  satisfaction."  Liszt  im- 
mediately answered:  "Dearest  Richard,  you  are  truly  a  divine  man! 
.  .  .  When  we  meet,  more  about  your  magnificent,  marvellous  work." 
And  the  Princess  von  Wittgenstein  assured  Wagner  that  she  had  wept 
tears  of  sensibility,  "bitter  tears  over  the  scene  between  vSiegmund  and 
Sieglinde!  That  is  beautiful,  like  eternity,  like  earth  and  heaven." 
The  last  act  was  finished  in  April,  1856.  Wagner  wrote  Lizst:  "I  am 
extremely  eager  to  know  how  the  last  act  will  affect  you;  for  beside 
you  I  have  no  one  to  whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  communicate 
this.  It  has  turned  out  well — is  probably  the  best  I  have  so  far  written. 
A  terrific  storm — of  elements  and  of  hearts — which  gradually  calms 

^down  to  Brimnhilde's  magic  sleep." 

"  Die  Walkiire"  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  against  the  wish 
of  the  composer,  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  August  26,  1870, 
when  Kindermann  *  created  the  part  of  Wotan.  The  first  authorized 
performance  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  14,  1876,  when  Betz  was  the 
Wotan. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  April  2,  1877,  when  Preusser  was  the  Wotan.     The  first  perform- 

jance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  16,  1877,  with  Eugenie 
Pappenheim  as  Bninnhilde,  Pauline  Canissa  as  Sieglinde,  Miss  Grim- 
menger  as  Fricka,  A.  Bischoff  as  Siegmund,  Felix  Preusser  as  Wotan, 
A.  Blum  as  Hunding.     Adolf  Neuendorf!  conducted. 
The  text  of  the  scene  is  as  follows : — 

Wotan. 

(Blickt  ihr  er  griff  en  in  das  Auge,  und  hebt  sie  attf.) 

Leb'  wohl,  du  kiihnes 
herrliches  Kind ! 
Du  meines  Herzens 
heiliger  Stolz, 
leb' wohl!   leb' wohl!   leb' wohl! 

*  August  Kindermann,  bass  baritone,  born  February  6,  1817,  at  Potsdam,  died  March  6, 1891,  at  Munich. 
began  his  career  when  he  was  sixteen  as  a  chorus  singer  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  and  was  intrusted  by 
Spontini  with  minor  solo  parts.  From  1839  to  1846  he  was  a  member  of  the  Leipsic  Opera  Company.  In 
1846  (August  1)  he  joined  the  Munich  company.  He  created  the  part  of  Wotan  in  "Das  Rheingold"  at 
Munich,  September  22,  1869,  and  on  July  26,  1882,  the  part  of  Titurel  in  "Parsifal"  at  Bayreuth,  but  his  voice 
was  then  raucous,  and  he  was  distressingly  false  to  the  true  pitch.  He  was  the  father  of  Hedwig  Reicher- 
Kindennann  (1853-83),  a  dramatic  soprano  of  heroic  voice  and  unbridled  temperament,  who,  after  singing  at 
the  Court  Theatre  and  the  Theater  am  Gartnerplatz  of  Munich,  at  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  Leipsic  (1880-82), 
won  great  renown  in  Neumann's  wandering  "Wagner  Theatre." 
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Muss  ich  dich  meiden, 

und  darf  minnig 
mein  Gruss  nimmer  dich  grussen; 

sollst  du  nicht  mehr 

neben  mir  reiten, 
noch  Meth  beim  Mahl  mir  reichen; 

muss  ich  verlieren 

dich,  die  ich  liebte, 
du  lachende  Lust  meines  Auges : — 

em  brautliches  Feuer 

soil  dir  nun  brennen, 
wie  nie  einer  Braut  es  gebrannt ! 

Flammende  Gluth 

umgluhe  den  Fels; 

mit  zehrenden  Schrecken 

scheuch's  es  den  Zagen; 

der  Feige  fliehe 

Bninnhilde's  Fels: — 
denn  Einer  nur  freie  die  Braut, 
der  freier  als  ich,  der  Gott ! 

(BrunnhiIvDE  wirjt  sich  ihm  gerilhrt  und  entziickt  in  die  Arme.) 

WOTAN. 

Der  Augen  leuchtendes  Paar, 
das  oft  ich  lachelnd  gekos't 

wenn  Kampfes-Lust 

ein  Kuss  dir  Ibhnte, 

wenn  kindisch  lallend 

der  Helden  Lob 
von  holden  Lippen  dir  floss; — 
dieser  Augen  strahlendes  Paar, 
das  oft  im  Sturm  mir  geglanzt, 

wenn  Hoffnungs-Sehnen 

das  Herz  mir  sengte, 

nach  Welten-Wonne 

mein  Wunsch  verlangte 

aus  wild  webendem  Baneen: — 
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PA  SOU  A  LI.  Coloratura  Soprano  REJNHOLD  VON  WARLICK 

Metropolitan  Opera  House         GEORGE  HARRIS.  Jr. 

W.    DALTON- BAKER     . 
GRACIA  RICARDO,  Dramatic  Soprano  ADOLPHE  BORCHARD 

BORIS  HAMBOURG 
ELIZABETH  SHERMAN  CLARK.  Contralto        JOHN  DUNN     . 

and  BUSOM 
M.  H.  Hanson's  Boston  Recitals  under  management  of  L.  H.  MUDGETT 

Jordan  Hall 
BUSONI     .         .         .         .         •      February  28 
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Tenor 

Baritone 

Pianist 

•Cellist 

Violinist 
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zum  letzten  Mat 

letz'  es  mich  heut' 

mit  des  Lebewohles 

letztem  Kuss! 

Dem  gliicklicher'n  Marine 

glanze  sein  Stern; 
dem  unseligen  Ew'gen 
muss  es  scheidend  schliessen! 

Denn  so — kehrt 

der  Gott  sich  dir  ab : 
so  kiisst  er  die  Gottheit  von  dir. 

(Er  kiisst  sie  auf  beide  Augen,  die  ihr  sogleich  verschlossen  bleiben:  sie  sinkt  sanft 
ermattend  in  seinen  Armen  zuriick.  Er  geleitet  sie  zart  auf  einen  niedrigen  Mooshiigel  zu 
Jiegen,  uber  den  sich  eine  breitastige  Tanne  ausstreckt.  Noch  einmal  betrachtet  er  ihre 
Zilge  und  schliesst  ihr  dann  den  Helm  jest  zu;  dann  verweilt  sein  Blick  nochmals  schmerz- 
lich  auf  ihrer  Gestalt,  die  er  endlich  mit  dem  langen  Stahlschilde  der  Walkiire  zudeckt. — 
Dann  schreitet  er  mit  feierlichem  Entschlusse  in  die  Mitte  der  Biihne  und  kehrt  die  Spitze 
seines  Speeres  gegen  einen  mdchtigen  Fels stein.) 

Loge  hor' ! 

lausche  hieher! 

Wie  zuerst  ich  dich  fand 

als  feurige  Gluth, 
wie  dann  einst  du  mir  schwandest 

als  schweifende  Lohe: 

wie  ich  dich  band, 

bann'  ich  dich  heut'! 
Herauf,  wabernde  Lohe, 
umlod're  mir  feurig  den  Fels ! 

Loge!     Loge!     Hieher! 

(Bei  der  letzten  Anrufung  schldgt  er  mit  der  Spitze  des  Speeres  dreimal  auf  den  Stein, 
worauf  diesem  ein  Feuerstrahl  entfdhrt,  der  schnell  zu  einem  Flammenmeere  anschwillt, 
dem  Wotan  mit  einem  Winke  seiner  Speerspitze  den  Umkreis  des  Felsens  als  Stromung 
zuweist.)-. 

Wer  meines  Speeres 
Spitze  fiirchtet, 
durchschreite  das  Feuer  nie! 

(Er  verschivindet  in  der  Gluth  nach  dem  Hintergrunde  zu.) 
{Der  Vorhang  fallt.) 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D 'Israeli 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 
Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

\ddress  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   New   York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Musi* 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Lummy  Co.,  Chicago,  II!.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songg 

for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 


Miss  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  BUST'S  19th  Year 

FR9EBEL  SCHOOL  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL  CLASSES 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regular  two-year  course.  Post-graduate  and  non- 
professional course.  Every  woman  should  have  this 
training,  whether  she  teaches  or  not.  Music  taught 
in  Froebelian  principles  of  education. 


Miss  WELTHIA  DEWEY 


Dealer  in 


Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books 

Room  25,  "The  Goodwin" 

'Phone,  Charter  593-3     17  Haynes  Street 
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Mr.  William  Foster  Apthorp  has  Englished  this  as  follows:— 

Wotan. 

(Much  moved,  he  looks  her  in  the  eye,  and  raises  her  up.) 

Farewell,  thou  brave,  splendid  child !  Thou  sacred  pride  of  my  heart,  farewell  \ 
farewell !  farewell !  Must  I  avoid  thee,  and  must  my  greeting  never  more  lovingly 
greet  thee;  shalt  thou  no  more  ride  by  my  side,  nor  hand  me  mead  at  the  banquet; 
must  I  lose  thee,  thee  whom  I  loved,  thou  laughing  delight  of  my  eyes: — then  shall 
a  bridal  fire  burn  for  thee,  as  never  one  burned  for  a  bride!  Let  a  flaming  glow 
glow  round  the  rock ;  let  it  scare  the  coward  with  devouring  terrors ;  may  the  dastard 
flee  Brunnhilde's  rock: — for  let  only  one  woo  the  bride,  who  is  freer  than  I,  the  god! 

(BrunnhiIvDE  throws  herself,  touched  and  in  ecstasy,  into  his  arms.) 

Wotan. 

The  shining  pair  of  eyes  that  I  oft  have  smilingly  fondled,  when  a  kiss  was  the 
reward  of  thy  joy  in  fight,  when  the  praise  of  heroes  flowed  in  childish  prattle  from 
thy  sweet  lips: — this  beaming  pair  of  eyes,  that  so  often  have  gleamed  upon  me  in 
the  storm,  when  the  yearning  of  hope  singed  my  heart,  and  my  wish  longed  after 
world-ecstasies  from  out  of  wildly  weaving  terror: — for  the  last  time  let  it  rejoice 
me  to-day  with  the  last  farewell  kiss!  Let  thy  star  shine  for  the  happier  man;  it 
must  be  quenched  in  parting  for  the  hapless  eternal  one!  For  thus  does  the  god 
turn  from  thee:   thus  does  he  kiss  the  divinity  from  thee. 

(He  kisses  her  upon  both  eyes,  which  forthwith  remain  closed:  she  falls  gently  fainting 
back  in  his  arms.  He  leads  her  gently  to  lie  on  a  low  moss  hillock,  over  which  a  fir-tree 
spreads  out  its  wide  branches.  Once  more  he  contemplates  her  features,  and  then  closes 
her  helmet;  then  his  glance  lingers  once  more  sorrowfully  on  her  form,  which  he  at  last 
covers  with  the  Valkyr's  long  steel  shield.  Then  he  walks  with  solemn  determination  to  ther 
middle  of  the  stage,  and  turns  the  point  of  his  spear  toward  a  mighty  boulder.) 

Loge,  hear!  listen  hitherward!  As  first  I  found  thee  as  fiery  glow,  as  then  once 
thou  vanishedest  from  me  as  swishing  flame :  as  then  I  bound  thee,  I  loose  thee  to-day ! 
Up,  flickering  flame,  flame  around  the  rock  all  ablaze !     Loge !     Loge !     Hither  to  me ! 

(At  the  last  call  he  strikes  the  rock  three  times  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  whereupon  a 
flash  of  fire  darts  out  from  it,  and  quickly  grows  to  a  sea  of  flame,  to  which  Wotan  points 
out  the  circuit  of  the  rock  for  its  channel  with  his  spear  point.) 

Let  him  who  fears  the  point  of  my  spear  never  walk  through  the  fire ! 

(He  vanishes  toward  the  background  through  the  glow.     The  curtain  falls .) 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  cor  anglais, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  eight  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, bass  trumpet,  four  trombones,  contrabass  tuba,  two  pairs  of  kettle- 
drums, six  harps,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  strings. 


CLARA  TIPPETT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


VOICE  BUILDER 

STUDIO 
234  Pearl  Street  =    =  Hartford 


Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER 


TEACHER  OF  SIEGING 

CENTURY   BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISGILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management.  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS 

1   Weat  34th  Street.  New  York 


TEACHER   OF   SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 

Repreaentlnd  Mtaa  Clara  E.  Mon#>r 

Studio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per* 
sonal  investigation  and  study  in   Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russia* 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addrtss  ill  ciaeoilcitlus  t>  AMI  610VEI  SALMON,  Cirnii*  Rail  Niw  Tart  Cltl 

PtraMMt  mill  idtfnts ,  Cinsgli  liu,  N.T.  721  Main  Strut.  Hartford,  Motrins 


W  I  L  L  I AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY     APPOINTMENT 


FREDERIGK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  zo 


177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


BOSTON 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Mme,  LENA  DORIA  DEVINE       *"*-*—««'—-* »<-<« 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Rlccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  bow  t» 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeth 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall        ...         Manhattan 
400  Washington  A  venae  •  Brooklyn*  N.Y- 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -     New  York  City 
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Thirtieth  Season,  J910-WJ 
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MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
FIRST    CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  27 

AT  8.15 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 

London  Cove  at  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 
Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacbn  and  the  Lady" 
Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


MERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
S  TRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Mi3S  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan   Vercelli  etc. 

American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 

Italy  Milan  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD     * 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss  ELMA  IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence   New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  <  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.        LAURA      BRADFORD 
THOMPSON       Of   the    Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 
Mrs.    PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital   etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Mis*  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 
Italy  New  England 
Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 
Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 
Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 
Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 
Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 
Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 
Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK      s 
Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 
University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST   » mi  mm         ■  XA/UITIVICV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

of  pupils  of  YYIVI.    L-.    Wtll  I  IN  tY  ford   Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*  From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 
Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist   with    Pittsburg   Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


<AVA« 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style, 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 
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Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  27 

AT  8.J5 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz 


.     Overture,  "  The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Tschaikowsky  ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante ;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso  ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Chopin 


I.     Maestoso. 
II.     Larghetto. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 


Beethoven 


Concerto  No.  2,  F  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  21 


Overture,  "  Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  CARLO  BUONAMICI 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival, "  Op.    9 


Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedicated 
to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris, 
on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Phil- 
harmonic concert,  led  by  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  of  "Mr. 
Fry's  '  Christmas '  symphony ! ' ' 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  the  journey 
in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L,£on  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Op£ra,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  DeVivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal,  Salviati  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious. f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in  Rome,  called 
thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the  daughter  of 
Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fieramosca,  the 
Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and  neglects 
work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's  time,  fired 
by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of 
Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his  pupils  and  friends 
are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum  of  money  given  to 
Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only  after  he  had  promised 

•  For  a  full  and^ entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from  the 
contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's"Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII. 
(Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  igo8). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  Cellini  describes  him 
"that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he  had  no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of 
Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence  in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
Nor  does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 
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solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  im- 
personating him  in  the  theatre.  Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the 
plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit 
Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio* 
will  wear.  The  pantomime  of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci, 
among  the  spectators,  recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself. 
He  advances  to  lay  hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion 
to  go  towards  Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot 
distinguish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill  him, 
when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.     The 

lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarellof  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice 
and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was  as  follows:  Benvenuto,  Lassalle;  Ascanio,  Cossira;  Francois  I., 
Plancon;  Charles  V.,  Bataille;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny;  Scozzone, 
Mme.  Bosman. 

f  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Rome  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature,  as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar 
and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine  during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed 
graceful  evolutions.  The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semicircle,  and  the 
dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gardeners  and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was 
occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous 
Germans  as  " Nachtanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harpsi- 
chord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck.  Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is 
when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed  to  each  half-note  of  the  cantusfrtnus.  The  saltarello 
form  has  been  frequently  used  by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and 
Raff  in  piano  pieces,  by  Gounod  (" Saltarelle "  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood- wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio 
in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens 
savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir." 
The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter- theme  of  flutes,  then 
'cellos  and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of 
the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments, 
strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace 
grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the 
Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the 
theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera 
by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected 
in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second  act.  (I  here  refer  to  the 
edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is 
playing,  and  Balducci  is  caricatured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors. 
Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is 
fighting  and  general  confusion.  Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be 
lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots  announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes.  Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's 
friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez,  venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez 
entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme  in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of 
fragments,  and  is  then  immediately  developed.  There  are  constant 
returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there 
is  no  formal  second  theme.  The  dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the 
love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal 
use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the 
strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back, 
is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a  theme  which  has  been  already 
developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 
The  overture  is  scored  for   two   flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
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piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  15  first  violins,  15  second  violins,  10  violas,  12 
violoncellos,  and  9  double  basses. 

* 

*  * 

The  programme  of  the  concert  at  which  this  overture  was  first  per- 
formed was  composed  chiefly  of  works  by  Berlioz,  and  was  thus  an- 
nounced: " Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  Weber-Berlioz;  "Hymne"  for  six 
of  Sax's  wind  instruments  (this  '"Hymne"  was  written  originally  for 
a  chorus  and  sung  some  time  before  this  at  Marseilles);  scene  from 
"Faust,"  Berlioz  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet) ;  "Helene,"  ballad 
for  male  chorus,  Berlioz;  overture,  "Carnaval  de  Rome,"  Berlioz; 
scene  from  Act  III.  of  Gluck's  "  Alceste"  (sung  by  Mrs.  Nathan-Treill- 
het and  Bouche) ;  fragments  of  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Berlioz.  The 
prices  of  tickets  were  five  and  six  francs.  But  the  programme  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Nathan-Treillhet.  The 
"Marche  des  Pelerins,"  from  Berlioz's  "Harold,"  was  played.  Mrs. 
Dorus-Gras  sang,  but  according  to  Maurice  Bourges,  who  wrote  a  most 
flattering  review  of  the  concert  for  the  leading  music  journal  of  Paris, 
and  pronounced  the  concert  "bon  et  beau,"  "all  the  perfection  of  her 
exquisite  method  could  not  console  music-lovers  who  counted  on  hear- 
ing the  little  known  work  of  Gluck."     And  Miss  Recio*  sang  Berlioz's 

*  Marie  Recio  was  the  daughter  of  Sothera  Villas-Recio,  the  widow  of  a  French  army  officer  named  Martin, 
who  married  her  in  Spain.  Marie  was  well  educated.  She  played  the  piano  fairly  well  and  sang  "a  little." 
Berlioz  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was  miserable  with  his  wife,  the  once  famous  Henrietta  Smith- 
son.  Marie  accompanied  him  as  a  singer  on  his  concert  trips  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  She  made  her 
debut  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  October  30,  1841,  as  Ines  in  "La  Favorite,"  but  she  took  only  subordinate  parts, 
and  soon  disappeared  from  the  stage  in  spite  of  Berlioz's  praise  of  her  face,  figure,  and  singing  in  the  Journal 
des  Debals.  She  made  Henrietta  wretched  even  after  she  had  left  her  husband.  Henrietta  died  on 
March  3,  1854,  and  Berlioz  married  Marie  early  in  October  of  that  year.  He  told  bis  friends  and  wrote  his 
son  that  this  marriage  was  a  duty.  Hiller  said  Marie  was  a  shrewd  person,  who  knew  how  to  manage  her 
husband,  and  Berlioz  admitted  that  she  taught  him  economy.  But  Henrietta  was  soon  avenged.  Even  when 
Marie  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  Berlioz  in  1842,  she  was  described  as  a  tall,  dried-up  woman,  very  dark, 
hard-eyed,  irritable.  Berlioz  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  discomfort,  and  his  life  grew  more  and  more 
wretched,  until  Marie  died  on  June  14,  1862.  She  was  forty-eight  years  old.  The  body  of  Henrietta  was 
moved  from  the  small  to  the  large  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  the  two  women  were  buried  in  onetomb. 
Berlioz  in  his  Memoirs  gives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  burial.  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  wives  of 
Berlioz  see  "Sixty  Years  of  Recollections,"  by  Ernest  Legouve. 
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"Absence."  The  success  of  "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  was 
immediate.  The  applause  was  so  long  continued  that  the  work  was 
repeated  then  and  there.  Berlioz  gives  an  account  of  the  performance 
in'the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Memoirs.  He  first  says  that  Habe- 
neck,  the  conductor  at  the  Opera,  would  not  take  the  time  of  the  sal- 
tarello  fast  enough: — 

"Some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  written  the  overture  of  'The 
Roman  Carnival,'  in  which  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  this  same  sal- 
tarello  which  he  never  could  make  go,  Habeneck  was  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Salle  Herz  the  evening  that  this  overture  was  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  heard  that  we  had  rehearsed  it  without  wind 
instruments,  for  some  of  my  players,  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Guard,  had  been  called  away.  'Good!'  said  he.  'There  will  surely 
be  some  catastrophe  at  this  concert,  and  I  must  be  there  to  see  it!' 
When  I  arrived,  all  the  wind  players  surrounded  me ;  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  idea  of  playing  in  public  an  overture  wholly  unknown  to 
them. 

" '  Don't  be  afraid,'  I  said;  '  the  parts  are  all  right,  you  are  all  talented 
players;  watch  my  stick  as  much  as  possible,  count  your  rests,  and  it 
will  go.' 

"There  was  not  a  mistake.  I  started  the  allegro  in  the  whirlwind 
time  of  the  TransteVerine  dancers;  the  audience  shouted,  'Bis!'  We 
played  the  overture  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time.  I 
went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was  rather  disappointed. 
As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at  him  these  few  words :  '  Now  you  see  what  it 
really  is ! '     He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me. 
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"Never  have  I  felt  more  keenly  than  on  this  occasion  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  my  own  music,  and  my  pleasure  was  doubled  by  thinking 
on  what  Habeneck  had  made  me  suffer. 

"Poor  composers,  learn  to  conduct,  and  conduct  yourselves  well! 
(Take  the  pun  if  you  please.)  For  the  most  dangerous  of  your  inter- 
preters is  the  conductor.     Don't  forget  this." 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tschaikowsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
— I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky 's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switz- 
erland, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.     Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 

*This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.    For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I  should  like 
to  be  buried  there/" 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age— although  I  am  not 
very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight} — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
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as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society.    . 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.     Tschai- 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— Liszt. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Oueen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 
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kowsky  arrived  in  the  city  on  March  ii.  " Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  '  deeply  hurt '  for  the 
moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikowsky 
took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony 
concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tschai- 
kowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  also  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck), 
April  10,  1909.  , 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends." 


* 


The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
gro. The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.     The  second  theme 
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in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony :  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  wood- wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief  theme 
of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a  halt; 
the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a  presto. 
The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax  contains 
a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 
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conckrto  no.   2,  in  f  minor,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
Op.  21 Fr£d£ric  Chopin 

(Born  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  Feb.  22,  1810;*  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  17, 1849.) 

The  Concerto  in  F  minor  was  composed  before  the  Concerto  in  E 
minor,  Op.  11,  but  the  latter  was  published  in  September,  1833,  and 
the  former  was  not  published  until  April,  1836. 

The  first  mention  of  this  concerto  was  in  a  letter  written  by  Chopin, 
October  3,  1829,  to  Titus  Woyciechowski :  "Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
thinking  of  Miss  Blahetka,  of  whom  I  have  written  to  you;  I  have — 
perhaps  to  my  misfortune — already  found  my  ideal,  which  I  worship 
faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  not 
yet  exchanged  a  syllable  with  her  of  whom  I  dream  every  night.  Whilst 
my  thoughts  were  with  her  I  composed  the  adagiof  of  my  concerto." 
Chopin  was  then  at  Warsaw.  This  ideal  was  Constantia  Gladkowska. 
Born  in  the  palatinate  of  Masovia,  she  studied  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatory. Chopin  was  madly  in  love  with  her.  Henriette  Sontag 
heard  her  sing  in  1830,  and  said  that  her  voice  was  beautiful,  but  already 
somewhat  worn,  and  she  must  change  her  method  of  singing  if  she  did 
not  wish  to  lose  her  voice  within  two  years;  but  Chopin  worshipped 
Constantia  as  a  singer  as  well  as  woman.  His  sweetheart  made  her 
debut  at  Warsaw  as  Agnese  in  Paer's  opera  in  1830.  We  learn  from 
Chopin's  letters  that  she  looked  better  on  the  stage  than  in  the  parlor, 
that  she  was  an  admirable  tragic  play-actress,  that  she  managed  her 
voice  excellently  up  to  the  high  F  and  G,  observed  wonderfully  the 
nuances.  "No  singer  can  easily  be  compared  to  Miss  Gladkowska, 
especially  as  regards  pure  intonation  and  genuine  warmth  of  feeling." 
In  this  same  year  he  was  sorely  tormented  by  his  passion,  and  some 
of  his  letters  were  steeped  in  gloom.  At  the  concert  October  11,  1830, 
she  "wore  a  white  dress  and  roses  in  her  hair,  and  was  charmingly 
beautiful.  .  .  .  She  never  sang  so  well  as  on  that  evening,  except  the  aria 
in  'Agnese.'  You  know  'O!  quante  lagrime  per  te  versai.'  The  'tutto 
detesto'  down  to  the  lower  B  came  out  so  magnificently  that  Zielinski 
declared  this  B  alone  was  worth  a  thousand  ducats."  In  1831  he  dined 
eagerly  with  Mrs.  Beyer  in  Vienna  because  her  name  was  Constantia: 
"It  gives  me  pleasure  when  even  one  of  her  pocket  handkerchiefs  or 
napkins  marked  'Constantia'  comes  into  my  hands."  In  a  letter  he 
says  of  the  young  woman  at  Warsaw:    "If  W.  loves  you  as  heartily  as 

*This  is  the  date  given  by  Riemann's  Musik-Lexikon  (igog),  and  the  one  observed  for  the  recent  cen- 
tenary in  Poland.  Niecks,  Huneker,  and  Grove 's^  Dictionary  (Revised  Edition)  prefer  March  1,  1809.  filie 
Poieree  in  his  excellent  biography  of  Chopin  (Paris,  s.  d.,  Henri  Laurens'  Series  "Les  Musiciens  Celebres") 
gives  February  22,  1810. 

t  "The  slow  movements  of  Chopin's  concertos  are  marked  Larghetto.  The  composer  uses  here  the  word 
Adagio  generically, — i.e.,  in  the- sense  of  slow  movement  generally." — Niecks. 
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I  love  you,  then  would  Con —  No,  I  cannot  complete  the  name,  my 
hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I  could  tear  out  my  hair  when  I  think 
that  I  could  be  forgotten  by  her!"  The  next  year  he  was  still  in  love, 
although  he  let  his  whiskers  grow  only  on  the  right  side.  "On  the  left 
side  they  are  not  needed  at  all,  for  one  sits  always  with  the  right  side 
turned  to  the  public."  Constantia  married  Joseph  Grabowski,  a  mer- 
chant of  Warsaw,  in  1832.  Count  Wodzinski  tells  another  story, — 
that  she  married  a  country  gentleman  and  afterward  became  blind. 
In  1836  Chopin  asked  Maria  Wodzinska  to  marry  him.  She  refused 
him,  and  said  that  she  could  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents.  Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1836-37  Chopin  met  George 
Sand. 

Chopin  wrote,  October  20,  1829:  "Eisner  has  praised  the  Adagio  of 
the  concerto.  He  says  there  is  something  new  in  it.  As  for  the  Rondo, 
I  do  not  yet  wish  to  hear  a  judgment,  for  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it 
myself."     This  Finale  was  not  completed  until  November  14. 

The  concerto  was  first  played  at  the  first  concert  given  by  Chopin  in 
Warsaw,  March  17,  1830.     The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 

1.  Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Leszek  Bialy,"  by  Eisner.* 

2.  Allegro  from  the  Concerto  in  F  minor,  composed  and  played  by  F.  Chopin. 

3.  Divertissement  for  the  French  Horn,  composed  and  played  by  Gorner.t 

4.  Adagio  and  Rondo  from  the  Concerto  in  F  minor,  composed  and  played   by 

Chopin. 

Part  II. 

1.  Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Cecylja  Piaseczynska,"  by  Kurpinski.J 

2.  Variations  by  Paer,  sung  by  Madame  Meier. 

3.  Potpourri  on  National  Airs,  composed  and  played  by  Chopin. 

Neither  a  box  nor  a  reserved  seat  was  to  be  had  three  days  before 
the  concert,  but  Chopin  was  not  satisfied  with  the  artistic  result.  He 
wrote:  "The  first  Allegro  of  the  F  minor  Concerto  (not  intelligible  to 
all)  received,  indeed,  the  reward  of  a  'Bravo,'  but  I  believe  this  was 
given  because  the  public  wished  to  show  that  it  understands  and  knows 
how  to  appreciate  serious  music.  There  are  people  enough  in  all  coun- 
tries who  like  to  assume  the  air  of  connoisseurs!  The  Adagio  and 
Rondo  produced  a  very  great  effect.  After  these  the  applause  and 
the  'Bravos'  came  really  from  the  heart;   but  the  Potpourri  on  Polish 

*  Joseph  Xaver  Eisner,  born  at  Grottkau  in  1769,  died  at  Warsaw  in  1854.  He  studied  medicine,  turned 
violinist,  was  an  opera  conductor  at  Lemberg  and  the  n  at  Warsaw,  where  he  established  an  organ  school  in 
181  s  or  1816,  which  grew  into  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  (181 2)  with  him  as  director.  By  some  he  is  named 
the  creator  of  Polish  opera.  He  wrote  nineteen  or  more  operas,  several  ballets,  symphonies,  cantatas,  church 
music.  The  opera,  "Leszek  Bialy"  ("Lesko,  the  White"),  was  produced  at  Warsaw  in  1809.  (See  Sowin- 
ski's  "Les  Musiciens  Polonais"  (Paris,  1857)  for  a  long  account  of  Eisner.) 

1  C.  Gorner,  horn  player  and  composer,  went  to  Berlin  in  1835,  and  died  there  in  1847. 

X  Karl  Kasimir  Kurpinski,  born  at  Luschwitz  in  1785,  died  at  Warsaw  in  18.57.  He  served  as  conductor 
under  Eisner  and  succeeded  him.  He  wrote  nearly  thirty  operas  for  the  Warsaw  Opera  House,  a  symphony, 
a  Te  Deum  and  other  church  music,  piano  pieces,  etc.  "Cecylja  Piaseczynska,"  produced  about  1820,  was 
his  last  grand  opera.     (See  Sowinski 's  "Les  Musiciens  Polonais.") 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israeli 
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airs  missed  its  object  entirely.  There  was,  indeed,  some  applause,  but 
evidently  only  to  show  the  player  that  the  audience  had  not  been 
bored." 

Some  in  the  pit  said  Chopin  did  not  play  loud  enough.  He  was  ad- 
vised by  a  critic,  who  praised  him,  to  show  more  energy  and  power. 
For  his  next  concert  he  used  a  Vienna  piano  instead  of  his  own  War- 
saw one,  for  Eisner  had  attributed  a  certain  weakness  of  tone  to  the 
instrument.  Kurpinski  and  other  musicians  appreciated  the  work. 
Sdouard  Wolff  told  Frederick  Niecks,  Chopin's  biographer,  that  they 
had  no  idea  in  Warsaw  of  the  real  greatness  of  Chopin.  "How  could 
they?"  asks  Niecks.  "He  was  too  original  to  be  at  once  fully  under- 
stood. There  are  people  who  imagine  that  the  difficulties  of  Chopin's 
music  arise  from  its  Polish  national  characteristics,  and  that  to  the 
Poles  themselves  it  is  as  easy  as  their  mother- tongue ;  this,  however,  is 
a  mistake.  In  fact,  other  countries  had  to  teach  Poland  what  is  due 
to  Chopin.  That  the  aristocracy  of  Paris,  Polish  and  native,  did  not 
comprehend  the  whole  Chopin,  although  it  may  have  appreciated  and 
admired  his  sweetness,  elegance,  and  exquisiteness,  has  been  remarked 
by  Liszt,  an  eye  and  ear  witness  and  an  excellent  judge.  .  .  .  Chopin, 
imbued  as  he  was  with  the  national  spirit,  did  nevertheless  not  mani- 
fest it  in  a  popularly  intelligible  form,  for  in  passing  through  his  mind 
it  underwent  a  process  of  idealisation  and  individualisation.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  said  that  the  national  predominates  over  the  univer- 
sal in  Chopin's  music;  it  is  a  still  less  disputable  truth  that  the  indi- 
vidual predominates  therein  over  the  national." 

Chopin  played  the  concerto  at  his  second  concert,  which  was  given 
a  few  days  after  the  first.  The  audience  was  still  larger,  and  this  time 
it  was  satisfied.  The  Adagio  found  special  favor.  Kurpinski  regretted 
that  Chopin  did  not  use  the  Viennese  instrument  at  the  first  concert, 
but,  Chopin  confessed  that  he  would  have  preferred  his  own  piano. 
One  of  the  newspaper  critics  advised  him  to  hear  Rossini,  but  not  to 
imitate  him.  Chopin  netted  from  the  two  concerts  about  $725,  but 
he  declared  that  money  was  no  object. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  of  this  concerto  has  been  rescored  by 
Carl  Klindworth  and  Richard  Burmeister.     The  latter  added  a  cadenza 
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to  the  first  movement,  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  coda.  Klindworth  made 
his  arrangement  of  the  concerto  at  London  in  1867-68,  and  published 
it  ten  years  later  at  Moscow.  In  his  preface  are  these  words:  "The 
principal  pianoforte  part  has,  notwithstanding  the  entire  remodelling 
of  the  score,  been  retained  almost  unchanged.  Only  in  some  passages, 
which  the  orchestra,  in  consequence  of  a  richer  instrumentation,  ac- 
companies with  greater  fulness,  the  pianoforte  part  had,  on  that 
account,  to  be  made  more  effective  by  an  increase  of  brilliance.  By 
these  divergencies  from  the  original,  from  the  so  perfect  and  beauti- 
fully 'effectuating'  (effectuirenden)  pianoforte  style  of  Chopin,  either 
the  unnecessary  doubling  of  the  melody  already  pregnantly  represented 
by  the  orchestra  was  avoided,  or — in  keeping  with  the  now  fuller  har- 
monic support  of  the  accompaniment — some  figurations  of  the  solo  in- 
strument received  a  more  brilliant  form."  And  there  are  some  that 
protest  against  all  such  tinkering. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka. 
She  was  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Count  Komar.  She  and  her 
sister,  the  Princess  de  Beauvau-Craon,  made  Paris  their  home,  where 
they  entertained  sumptuously.  They  were  beautiful  and  singularly 
accomplished.  The  Countess  Delphine,  a  soprano,  was  celebrated  for 
her  singing,  and  she  often  gave  concerts  at  her  house  in  Paris  with 
the  famous  Italians  of  the  time.  Kwiatkowski  said  of  her  that  she 
took  as  much  trouble  and  pride  in  giving  choice  musical  entertainments 
as  others  in  giving  fine  dinners.  She  was  at  Nice  when  she  heard 
of  Chopin's  fatal  sickness,  and  she  went  at  once  to  Paris.  When  her 
coming  was  announced,  Chopin  exclaimed:  "Therefore,  then,  has  God 
delayed  so  long  to  call  me  to  Him;  He  wished  to  vouchsafe  me  yet  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you."  He  begged  that  he  might  hear  once  more  the 
voice  he  so  dearly  loved,  and  she  sang  by  his  bed.  There  is  a  dispute 
as  to  what  she  sang, — Stradella's  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  a  Psalm  by 
Marcello,  or  an  air  by  Pergolesi;  and  Franchomme  was  sure  that  it 
was  an  air  from  "Beatrice  di  Tenda,"  by  Bellini,  of  whose  music  Chopin 
was  fond.  It  seems  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Huneker's  "Chopin"  that 
the  picture  of  the  Countess  Potocka  in  the  Berlin  gallery  is  not  that 
of  the  Countess  Delphine. 


Overture)  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("L£onore;  ou,  L' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
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1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  •  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material,  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.     On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 

•  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  2g, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "  Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"LeOnore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that- "  Leonore "  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 
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The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  tnunpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length*  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
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most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruh- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  "  Song  of  Thanks- 
giving" from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "  Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted  as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Lalo 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  2 1 


I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
IV.     Andante. 
V.     Rondo:  Allegro. 


Strube 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck" 
First  time  in  Worcester 


SOLOIST 
MISCHA  ELMAN 


There  will  be  an .  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full,  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;  n°w  living  at  Dresden  ) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  14-15,  19 10. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Taneieff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
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four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderate,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood-wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
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gramme  Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet ;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune , 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness.' ' 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;    the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;    the  third  melody  is 
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for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early 
age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  studied  the 
pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  ne  left  this  conserva- 
tory to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the  pianoforte, 
first  with  Zvireff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with  Alexander 
Siloti,*  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  composition 
were  Arensky  and  Taneieff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the  highest 
honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composi- 
tion, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).  He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  Lermontoff's  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.     In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 

*  Siloti  visited  Boston  in  1898,  and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary S,  when  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  G  major,  No.  2,  Op.  44.  He  gave  three  re- 
citals here  that  season,  February  12,  14,  March  12.  At  the  last  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kneisel,  violinist, 
and  Schroeder,  violoncellist.  He  also  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  14,  1898  (Tschai- 
kowsky's Trio,  Op.  50). 


G.  SCHIRMER,  3  East  43d  Street,  NEWYORK 

IMPORTANT  PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  our  customers  that  we  have  secured  the  publishing  rights  of  two 
new  operatic  works  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  of  them  now  in  press 
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Opera  House  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  and  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  The  score,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  edition,  will  be  issued  in  a  special 
edition  de  luxe  on  Cheltenham  paper,  limited  to  two 
hundred  autographed  and  numbered  copies  —  and 
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Music  by 

PIETRO  MASCAGNI 

Which  is  to  be  presented  (also  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage)  in  New  York  early  in  January  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  composer. 


Advance  orders  for  these  scores,  to  be  filled  in  order  of  rotation  as  received,  will  be  accepted. 
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a  pianist,  and  in  1907  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  wth  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  his  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  16,  when  he  played  his  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Melodie, 
Humoresque,  Barcarolle,  Polichinell;  and  Four  Preludes,  D  major, 
D  minor,  C  minor,  C-sharp  minor.  He  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18,  19 10,  when  his  second 
pianoforte  concerto,  Op.  18,  was  heard  here  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
this  concert  he  conducted  his  symphonic  poem,  "The  Island  of  the 
Dead,"  which  was  then  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.*  At 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  Musical  Morning,  January  10,  1910,  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  he  played  his  own  Melodie,  Barcarolle,  Humoresque, 
and  Preludes  in  F-sharp  minor,  G  minor,  C-sharp  minor. 

His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  1,  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17, 
1904,  when  Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  pianist,  and  his  song,  "Von 
Jenseits,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  2,  1904. 

But  the  name  of  Rachmaninoff  was  known  in  Boston  earlier  through 

*  "The  Island  of  the  Dead"  was  played  again  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
February  19,  1010.    Mr.  Fiedler  conducted. 
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performances  of  his  pianoforte  pieces.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  Prelude  in 
C-sharp  minor  at  his  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall,  February  12,  February  14, 
and  March  12,  1898,  and  on  February  14,  1898,  he  played  the  Valse, 
Op.  10.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  Klegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky) 
was  produced  in  Boston,  December  20,  1904,  at  a  concert  of  the  Eaton- 
Hadley  Trio  (Mrs.  Jessie  Downer-Eaton,  pianist,  Mr.  Louis  Eaton, 
violinist,  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  vio- 
loncellist). His  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Pianoforte,  Op.  19,  was  first 
played  in  Boston,  December  13,  1905,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley  and 
Mrs.  Downer-Eaton.  Songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  recital  programmes. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  11,  1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklanoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  19 10,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto,  D 
minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows: — 
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Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
(1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 
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Mr.  Mischa  Kidman,  violinist,  was  born  on  January  20,  1892  (the 
date  1 89 1  is  also  given),  at  Stalnoje  in  the  Government  of  Kiev,  Russia. 
"His  father,  as  schoolmaster,  recognized  the  boy's  great  talent,  and 
at  the  age  of  five  Mischa  played  before  a  select  audience  at  a  concert 
arranged  by  the  President  of  the  village,  a  lady  of  nobility,  when  the 
youthful  performer  astonished  his  hearers  by  playing  several  pieces 
on  a  small  violin.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  notation,  but  played  by 
ear  familiar  and  popular  pieces  which  his  father  had  previously  played 
to  him."  His  father  finally  succeeded  in  taking  his  son  to  Odessa 
and  in  gaining  his  admission  to  the  Imperial  Music  School  of  that 
city.  He  was  there  taught  the  violin  by  Fidelmann,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  became  known  outside  of  Russia.  Early  in  1903  Leo- 
pold Auer  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  him. 

He  then  played  in  public  for  the  first  time  early  in  October,  1904, 
at  a  concert  of  the  German  Singing  Club  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ever 
since  has  led  the  life  of  a  virtuoso. 

His  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  October  15,  1904.  His  first 
public  appearance  in  England  *  was  at  one  of  Charles  Williams's  con- 
certs in  London,  March  21,  1905,  when  he  was  hailed  as  a  great  and 
mature  violinist  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  played  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  New  York,  December  10,  1908  (Tschaikowsky's  concerto).  His 
first  recital  in  New  York  was  on  December  17,  1908. 


Spanish  Symphony  for  Vioun  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21. 

Sdouard  Lai<o 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Bspagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

*  Elman  played  a  few  evenings  before  in  London  at  Lady  Palmer's  "At  Home"  at  the  Salle  Erard. 
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Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 
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The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,   three   trombones,   kettledrums,   snare-drum,   triangle, 


harp,  and  strings. 


The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.  The 
second  theme  comes  in  D  major.  There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.  The  second 
theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.  The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 
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V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the 
saltarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with 
figures  from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and 
with  one  or  two  subsidiary  themes,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
movement. 


Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  "Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  SchulhofT,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecoeur,  who  took  the  second 
prix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programmes  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Loisa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.     In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
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the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'  Ys  " 
(1888).  His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
beard  and  moustache,  "which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diplomat."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music- 
drama.  His  temperamen.t  was  French;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 


*  * 


Lalo's  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.  His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
and  the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 

1859. 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  his 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norvegienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  "Romance-Serenade"  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portfolio  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  sonata 
(1872);    Allegro  for  pianoforte  and   'cello    (1859);     Pianoforte  Trio, 
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No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (1889);  music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
(1891);  Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);  Sonata  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 


have  been  sung  in  concert. 

* 


This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  by  Charles  M.  Loeffler,  November  12,  1887.  It  has  been 
played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loeffler,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  March  13,  1897,  March  10,  1900,  March  12,  1904. 

* 

Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied:  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  '  Giselle '  *  for  you  ? ' ' 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and  Lalo  set  music 
to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Phillipot  (1824-97)  for  his 
"Le  Magnifique,"  an  opera-comique  in  one  act  which  was  not  performed 
until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was  judged  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing  "Fiesque "  at  the  Opera,  but 
Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  Just  as  the  opera  was 
about  to  be  performed  at  the  Monnaie,  the  director,  Vachot,  died. 
Lalo  published  the  score;  fragments  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in 
Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an  intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Odion, 
May  4,  1873.  Pages  of  this  opera  were  afterward  used  by  Lalo  in  his 
pantomime  music  for  "Neron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891). 
It  has  been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not 
seriously  injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally 
designed  for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that  had 
already  been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician :  ' '  He  would 
even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found,  by  an  ingenious 

*  ''Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Theophile  Gautier  and  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  28,  1841,  with  Carlotta  Grisi  as 
chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success,  and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France 
until  the  appearance  of  Delibes'  "Coppelia"  (1870)  and  "Sylvia"  (1876).  The  Russian  Imperial  Ballet, 
headed  by  Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkin,  revived  it  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  December  31,  iqio. 
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protest  against  the  unjust  f orgetfulness  to  which  an  old  work  of  genuine 
merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  making  his  music  known  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  it."  (The  first  over- 
ture to  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one  played  in  1876,  and  afterward 
rewritten,  was  originally  intended  for  an  opera  planned  before  "  Fiesque," 
but  never  published.)  Lalo  also  used  pages  of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  produced  by  Lamoureux,  February  13,  1887;  the 
introduction  to  the  first  movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte 
before  the  third  act;  the  scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  and  an 
episode  is  the  ensemble,  "Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  Leonore, 
Verrina,  and  chorus;  the  theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie, 
"Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!"  in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement 
in  his  Aubade  for  ten  instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque"; 
but  the  best  pages  of  " Fiesque"  were  used  in  the  opera,  " La  Jacquerie," 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  This  custom  of.  using  pages  of  one  opera 
or  oratorio  for  another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference, 
as  when  he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written'  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon,  entitled 
"  Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "  Yvan  le  Terrible  "  ;*  and  the  romance  of  Micaela 
in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for  an  opera 
"Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardbu.f  Lalo  was  given  to  quoting 
from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love  to  Rozenn 
in  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad  phrase  from 
the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  russe"  (1881)  is  given  to  the  brass 
after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

I  mentioned  in  the  Programme  Book  of  November  23  the  little  time 
given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet,  "Namouna";  how  he 
worked  on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
and  how  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was 
nearly  completed,  and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
orchestrate  the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who 
saw  a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  question 
of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that  Gounod  had  read  or,  rather, 
■ung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was  never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other 
operas. 

t  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "Guzla  de  rfimlr,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La  Coupe  du  Roi  du  Thul6.' 
He  bad  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal,"  and  he  worked  some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of 
"Griselidis,"  which  he  began  in  187 r,  and  of  "Le  Cid"  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas 
is  hieroglyphics  which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "  Carmen""  he  was  busied  es- 
pecially with  "Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  Leon  Halevy's  "Les  Templiers." 
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while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself/'  when  the  dancer 
MeYante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out,  on  the  ground 
that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by  him. 
There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  OpeYa, 
was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Mme. 
Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it.  "Namouna"  was 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli  injured  a  foot,  and  the 
performance  was  postponed.  There  were  then  cruel  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  music  had  been  found  inadequate.  Meanwhile  friends 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the  production  of  "Francoise  de 
Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that,  if  Mme.  San- 
galli were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss  Rosita  Mauri  would  replace  her. 
This  was  in  1882.  She,  hearing  this,  answered  her  informant:  "I 
shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  I  shall 
dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be  dead!"  She  did  not.  die:  she  danced 
Namouna  on  the  day  she  named. 

After  "LeRoi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte  concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889)  and 
the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  "La  Jacquerie," 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Merimee's  historical  drama  except 
the  title  and  the  scene  of  action.  Lalo  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 
and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of  this  opera,  which  was 
completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard  and  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  performance  at  Aix-les-Bains  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at  the  OpeYa-Comique, 
December  23,  1895,  with  Miss  Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  JeY6me,  Bouvet, 
Hermann-Devries,  Dufour,  and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss 
Loventz,  Jerome,  Bouvet,  Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The 
music  of  Lalo  made  little  effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He  did  not  finish  his  last  opera.  His  death  during  the  commo- 
tion excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid  tribute 
to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  (See  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "La  Musique  Francaise  Mo- 
derne,"  Paris,  1897,  and  that  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux 
Profils  de  Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

APPLAUSE. 

(From  the  London  Times,  September  10,  1910.) 

There  is  no  more  familiar  figure  of  the  concert-room  than  the  young 
man  with  the  full  score  who  is  a  foe  to  applause.  He  would  like  to 
crush  it  out  altogether  if  he  could,  and,  though  he  knows  that  to  be 
impossible,  he  seizes  every  opportunity  of  suppressing  it  with  a  pene- 
trating "hush."  And  there  are  few  of  us  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  not  felt  sympathy  with  him;  for  there  is  nothing  more  irritating 
than  the  uncouth  noises  of  fellow-creatures  at  moments  when  one 
wants  to  be  quiet,  when  one  would  hug  a  vision  of  something  beautiful, 
as  in  the  moments  between  sleeping  and  waking  one  fights  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dream.  But  the  presence  of  the  full  score  gives  the  clue  to 
what  is  absurd  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  man ;  for  it  means  that  he 
is  a  bit  of  a  pedant,  a  person  of  instructed  taste  who  lives  by  sight  and 
not  by  faith,  who  puts  his  emotions  into  harness  and  drives  them  on 
the  curb.  Because  applause  is  so  often  lavished  upon  the  wrong 
things  and  is  apt  to  break  out  grotesquely  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  artistic 
ineptitude,  and  so  he  will  have  none  of  it.  Probably  he  has  been 
misled  by  Wagner,  for  it  has  been  Wagner's  misfortune,  though  himself 
the  least  pedantic  of  men,  to  become  the  apostle  of  musical  pedants  in 
these  latter  days.  Wagner  laid  down  the  theory  that  a  piece  of  music 
Or  the  course  of  dramatic  action  in  a  play  should  not  be  interrupted  by 
noises  in  the  house ;  so  nowadays  the  audience  at  Covent  Garden  may 
not  admire  a  song  while  the  curtain  is  up  without  bringing  down  a 
protest  from  the  gallery  like  the  sound  of  a  fire-hose  in  full  play. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  particularly  ridiculous  case  in  point  in  the 
second  act  of  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut."  Manon  is  put  through  her 
paces  for  the  delight  of  her  admirers  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  She 
dances  her  dance  and  sings  her  song  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring 
them  to  her  feet;  yet  in  spite  of  the  clapping  of  hands  on  the  stage, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  the. music  and  the  play  had  stopped 
for  the  moment,  certain  precious  souls  were  offended  by  the  uproar 
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and  signified  the  same  in  the  usual  fashion.     Wagner,  of  course,  had 
the  true  genius  of  the  law-giver.     When  he  laid  down  a  law,  he  took 
pains  that  no  one  should  have  any  reasonable  excuse  to  break  it.     He 
wished  for  no  applause  while  the  curtain  was  raised  for  each  act  of  his 
later  operas,  and  so  he  was  careful  to  allow  it  no  chance  to  intrude. 
In  this  he  sometimes  put  a  severe  strain  on  his  audience.      It  is  little 
short  of  cruelty  to  animals  not  to  allow  them  one  good  shout  in  the 
course  of  the  last  scene  of  "Die  Meistersinger " ;  and  he  might  have 
done  it  without  breaking  any  stage  illusion  by  letting  the  audience 
become  part  of  the  crowd  for  the  moment.     Still  he  gave  no  chance, 
for  there  is  no  moment  where  the  continuous  thread  snaps.     Contrast 
for  a  moment  this  method  with  Mendelssohn's  in  the  Violin  Concerto. 
Probably  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  people  who  hear  the  concerto 
several  times  a  year  and  who  are  not  aware  that  Mendelssohn  meant 
its  three  movements  to  be  continuous.     Perhaps  some  of  them  have 
wondered  vaguely  why  the  slow  movement  has  that  queer  little  intro- 
ductory passage  shuffling  from  the  key  of  K  minor  into  that  of  C  major. 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  imagined  that  he  could 
write  a  glittering  coda  with  all  the  feeling  of  finality  given  by  the  often 
repeated  tonic  chord  and  in  which  the  solo  player  makes  a  triumphant 
display  of  his  powers  and  then  persuade  a  human  audience  to  be  silent 
while  he  held  on  a  single  note  on  a  wind  instrument.     The  thing  was 
impossible;   flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  it,  and  practically  never 
tries  to,   and  all  wise  conductors  have  resigned   themselves  to  the 
necessity  for  letting  the  audience  in  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 
The  gain  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  loss.     Excited   feelings  must 
spend  themselves  somehow,  and  there  is  no  real  connection  between 
the  allegro  and  the  andante  which  is  broken  by  the  inroad  of  applause. 
Only  the  little  modulating  passage  sounds  quaint  when  it  comes  stum- 
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bling  in,  seeming  to  apologize  for  its  unnecessary  existence  when  the 
tonality  of  B  minor  has  been  already  obliterated  effectually. 

Now  that  composers  have  learnt  through  Wagner  to  protect  them- 
selves against  applause  wherever  they  want  to,  there  is  less  need  for 
making  special  directions  than  there  used  to  be.  There  is  compara- 
tively little  fear  of  a  modern  work  being  interrupted  by  it;  and  the 
real  matter  for  dread  is  the  convention  which  still  holds  in  the  concert- 
room  that  there  must  be  some  clapping  of  hands  at  the  end  of  any 
and  every  work,  no  matter  what  the  feelings  of  the  audience  may  be. 
Audiences  are  given  little  enough  liberty  and  few  means  of  expressing 
themselves.  Shouting  and  hand-clapping  are  their  only  resources. 
But  if  silence  could  be  added,  if  they  could  be  given  the  right  to  refrain 
from  making  a  noise  when  they  have  been  too  deeply  moved  to  wish 
to  do'  so,  their  part  in  a  performance  would  gain  the  primitive  element 
of  artistic  contrast.  The  instincts  of  audiences  are  becoming  wonder- 
fully true  in  this 'respect,  and  a  kind  of  corporate  judgment  exists  and 
oftens  governs  a  whole  body  of  people  like  one  man.  At  Queen's 
Hall,  for  example,  it  is  often  remarkable  how  the  audience  as  if  by 
common  consent  will  allow  the  several  movements  of  a  symphony 
to  pass  by  unapplauded,  even  when  there  has  been  a  break  between 
them,  but  they  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  apply  that  same  judgment 
to  the  end  of  a  work. 

To  know  the  relative  values  of  silence  and  applause  and  to  find  out 
when  each  is  appropriate  one  must  go  where  silence  is  an  enforced 
condition.  A  week  at  a  Cathedral  festival,  such  as  the  one  just  com- 
pleted at  Gloucester,  makes  one  realize  how  vitalizing  an  influence 
applause  can  be,  even  while  in  certain  cases  one  blesses  the  rule  which 
preserves  one  from  its  impertinent  intrusion.  Perhaps  no  music 
requires  applause  so  little  as  choral  music  on  a  large  scale.  The  choir 
so  often  takes  the  place  of  the  audience  and  expresses  their  enthusiasm 
for  them  in  artistic  terms  which  leave  nothing  for  their  own  artless 
efforts  at  the  end.  After  all,  what  is  the  "Amen"  chorus  of  the 
"Messiah"  but  a  consummately  organized  piece  of  applause?  For 
this  reason  works  of  the  oratorio  kind  can  generally  stand  well  without 
it;  and  yet  it  seems  a  heartless  thing  after  Mendelssohn's  "Thanks 
be  to  God"  to  feel  for  umbrellas  and  hats  and  to  struggle  out  of  the 

building  without  any  response.  Several  times  during  the  week  we 
have  been  surprised  that  no  one  so  far  forgot  the  proprieties  as  to  burst 
in  at  the  end  of  an  inspiring  climax  with  an  indecorous  shout. 

The  greatest  marvel  of  this  kind  was  on  Sunday  at  the  end  of  the 
jubilant  finale  to  Brahms's  First  Symphony,  when  suddenly  the  light 
and  the  glory  vanished  and  we  were  left  in  a  dead  cold  silence.  It  is 
one  of  the  values  of  applause  to  let  one  come  back  to  one's  normal 
senses  gradually.  Bach's  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  shown  in 
nothing  more  perfectly  than  in  his  care  to  give  his  hearers  vent  for  their 
feelings.     Since  the  Church  forbade  the  vulgar  method  of  making  a 
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noise,  he  substituted  the  artistic  one  of  singing  a  chorale.  Where  he 
did  not  wish  to  end  with  a  chorale,  he  would  not  leave  off  at  the  moment 
when  the  emotions  were  raised  to  ecstasy  or  strained  by  the  poignancy 
of  tragedy.  For  it  is  not  only  the  brilliant  climax  which  calls  for  the 
expression  of  feeling  in  applause.  There  are  things  which  touch  us 
in  so  intimate  and  personal  a  way  that  we  must  either  applaud  or 
weep,  and  the  alternative  is  unthinkable  to  Englishmen.  An  illus- 
tration of  Bach's  perception  in  this  matter  was  given  at  the  last 
Sheffield  Festival^  when  the  "Matthew  Passion"  was  performed. 
Mr.  Henry  Wood,  who  conducted,  had  asked  before  the  performance 
began  that  there  might  be  no  applause  either  in  its  course  or  at  the  end ; 
but  when  we  came  to  the  interval  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  after  the 
vivid  story  of  the  betrayal,  an  adroit  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductor was  needed  to  remind  the  audience  of  their  obligation.  But 
when  all  was  over,  and  the  calming  influence  of  the  chorus  "  Wir  setzen 
uns"  had  made  itself  felt,  n6  one  wished  to  disturb  the  impression, 
and  the  audience  were  glad  to  slip  away  noiselessly.  Only  the  perfect 
composer  can  send  away  his  hearers  contented. 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.)      Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1908.  The  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  [Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,  19 10. 

The  composer  contributed  the  following  note: — 

The  overture  has  no  programme.     The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
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Assistant,  GRACE  R  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  Boston 
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composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  iollowed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second  motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it 
is  played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato, 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 


*  * 


Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 
milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  oo." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie  "  Lib.  IX.:— 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;  and  these  con  vented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  "them  fairies. 
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THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
\leiicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  7 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  . 
Beethoven 

Tschaikowsky 


.     Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 
Scene  and  Aria,  "Ah!  Perfido,"  Op.  65 


Mozart  . 

Wagner  . 
Wagner  . 
Wagner  . 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 
the  Ballet  "Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A 
Ouverture  miniature.  a 

Danses  caracteristiques :  a.  March e ;  b.  Danse  de  la  Fee  Dragee; 
c.  Trepak,  danse  russe;  d.  Danse   arabe;  e.  Danse  chinoise; 
f.  Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 

Aria,  "Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro" 


Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl" 

Overture,  "Tannhauser  " 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Mozart  selection 


Supreme  in   Tone  and  Durability 
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furnish  the  greatest  piano  values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their 
importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  building. 
They  are  everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beauti- 
ful pianos  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  their  unique  construction, 
with  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Grand  Tension  Resonator,  gives 
them  an  imperishable  tone.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 
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492  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.   80   .   .   .     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  ' '  The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy. ' '  The  ' '  Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem : — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":t  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first- measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 

*  "Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Ulustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  orchitis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Orchitis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.  S.) " 

t  "Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 


"Gl  RL  01  the  GOLDEN  WEST" 

PUCCINI'S   LATEST   OPERA 

First  performance  in  any  country,  early  in  December,  by 

the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  New  York 

Followed  by  performances  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston  Opera 

Co.;   in  Chicago,  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Vocal  Score  and  separate  numbers,  vocal  and  instrumental, 

in  preparation 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  I^andesvater"*  is -given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"t 
(Freshman  song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the.  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  V Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur/'J  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  14, 1 88 1 .  It  has  been  played  at  Symphony 
Concerts,  November  18,  1882,  January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889,  No- 
vember 4,  1893,  October  16,  1897,  December  23,  1898,  February  9,  1901, 
October  19,  1902,  December  5,  1903. 

*  "  Der  Landesvater  "  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "  Was  kommt  dort "  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

J  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "  Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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genius  than  the  others.  Some  of  them  are  almost 
startlingly  modern.  All  of  this  music  is  a  source  of 
endless  delight;  it  never  palls." — The  Nation. 
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In  full  cloth,  gilt 2.50 

Prices  include  transportation.  Booklet  giving  full  particulars  of  all  volumes  in  The  Musicians 
Library,  free  on  request. 
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Scene  and  Aria,  "Ah!  Perfido,"  Opus  65.      Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Recitative. 

Ah!  perfido,  spergiuro,  barbaro  traditor,  tu  parti?  e  son  questi  gY  ultimi  tuoi  con- 
gedi?  Ove  s'  intese  tirannia  piu  crudel?  Va,  scelerato!  va,  pur  fuggi  da  me,  1'  ira 
de'  numi  non  fuggirai. 

Se  v'  &  giustizia  in  ciel,  se  v'  e  pieta,  congiureranno  a  gara  tutti  a  punirti !  Ombra 
seguace !  presente,  ovunque  vai,  vedro  le  mie  vendette ;  io  gia  lo  godo  ammiginando ; 
i  fulmini  ti  veggo  giabalenar  d'  intorno. 

Ah  no!  ah  no!  fermate,  vindici  Dei!  risparmiate  quel  cor,  ferite  il  mio!  S'  ei  npn 
e  piu  qual  era,  son'  io  qual  fui;  per  lui  vivea,  voglio  morir  per  lui! 

Aria. 

Per  pieta,  non  dirmi  addio, 

Di  te  priva  che  faro? 
Tu  lo  sai,  bell'  idol  mio ! 

Io  d'  affanno  morird. 

Ah  crudel!  tu  vuoi  che  mora! 

Tu  non  hai  pieta  di  me? 
Perche  rendi  a  chi  t'  adora 
Cosi  barbara  merce? 

Dite  voi,  se  in  tanto  affanno 
Non  son  degna  di  pieta. 


This  has  been  Englished  as  follows : — 

Recitative. 

Ah!  deceiver,  perjurer,  barbarous  traitor,  thou  leavest  me?  and  is  this  thy  last 
farewell?  When  was  more  cruel  tyranny  ever  heard  of?  Go,  wretch!  Go,  fly 
from  me  as  thou  please,  thou  wilt  not  escape  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

If  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  if  there  is  pity,  all  will  vie  with  one"  another  in  con- 
spiring to  punish  thee !  A  shade  that  follows  thee,  ever  present  where'er  thou  goest, 
I  shall  see  my  vengeance;  I  already  rejoice  in  imagining  it;  I  already  see  the  light- 
nings flash  around  thee. 

Ah  no!  ah  no!  stop,  ye  avenging  gods!  spare  that  heart,  strike  mine  own!  If  he  is 
not  what  he  once  was,  I  am  what  I  have  been;  for  him  I've  lived;   for  him  I'll  die! 
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Aria. 

For  the  love  of  mercy,  bid  me  not  farewell;  what  shall  I  do  without  thee?  Thou 
knowest,  fair  idol  mine,  that  I  shall  die  of  grief.  Ah  cruel  one !  thou  wishest  me  to 
die!  Why  dost  thou  so  barbarously  reward  her  that  adores  thee?  Say,  ye  gods,  if,  in 
such  grief,  I  am  not  worthy  of  compassion. 

This  text  may  have  been  taken  from  .some  old  libretto.  Beethoven 
wrote  the  music  at  Prague  in  1796  for  Mrs.  Josepha  Duschek.  Aloys 
Fuchs  wrote  Schindler:  "I  own  a  manuscript  score  of  this  aria.  The 
title  is  written  wholly  in  Beethoven's  hand:  line  grande  Scene  niise  en 
musique  par  L.  van  Beethoven  a  Prague,  1796.  Dedicata  alia  Signora 
Contessa  di  Clari."  Beethoven's  handwriting  is  recognized  often  in  the 
score.     On  the  title-page  stands  in  his  own  hand:  "Op.  46." 

On  the  programme  of  a  concert  given  by  Mrs.  Duschek  at  Leipsic, 
November  21,  1796,  is:  "An  Italian  Scena  composed  for  Mrs.  Duschek 
by  Beethoven." 

The  "Contessa  di  Clari"  was  an  amateur  singer  of  good  reputation. 

Josepha  Duschek  (born  Hambacher)  was  born  in  1756  at  Prague, 
where  she  died  at  an  old  age.  She  was  a  fine  pianist,  a  composer  of  no 
mean  talent,  but  she  was  chiefly  famous  as  a  singer.  Her  voice  was 
full  and  round,  her  delivery  of  recitative  was  impressive;  she  was  a 
mistress  of  colorature  "as  well  as  beautiful  portamento,  and  she  knew 
how  to  combine"  power  and  fire  with  sentiment  and  sweetness :  in  a 
word,  she  ranked  with  the  first  of  Italian  singers."  Mozart  admired  her 
beyond  measure,  and  she  was  his  warm  friend.  His  father,  Leopold, 
was  not  so  well  pleased  with  her.  He  wrote  to  his  daughter  in  1786 
concerning  Josepha:  "Mad.  Duschek  sang,  how?  I  can't  help  it,  she 
shrieks  in  an  astounding  fashion  an  aria  by  Naumann  with  exaggerated 
expressions — strength — and  worse  than  that.  Great  heavens!  and 
she  has  so  many  other  faults  that  I  am  very  sorry  she  cannot  make 
better  use  of  her  powerful  voice.  And  whose  fault  is  it?  That  of  her 
husband,*  who  knows  no  better:  he  taught  her  and  still  teaches  her, 
and  makes  her  believe  that  she  alone  has  true  taste."  Nor  did  he 
find  her  beautiful.  "She  looks,  indeed,  her  age;  she  is  broad-faced, 
and  she  was  very  carelessly  dressed."     Schiller  heard  her  at  Weimar 

*  Franz  Duschek  (1736-99),  reckoned  one  of  the  best  pianists  of  his  period. 
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in  1788,  and  he  wrote  Korner:  "Mad.  Duschek  has  had  fair  success. 
At  first  she  did  not  make  a  go  of  it,  for  her  voice  had  suffered  some- 
what from  the  journey,  and  local  ears  are  not  wholly  unprejudiced. 
The  reigning  duchess  said  that  she  looked  not  unlike  a  discarded  mis- 
tress. I  must  admit  that  she  pleased  me  much  less  here  than  at  Dres- 
den: she  had  so  much  assurance — I  don't  like  to  say  impudence — and 
so  much  of  mockery  in  her  looks,  though  perhaps  they  wrong  her  in 
this  respect.  Since  the  Duchess  Amalie  was  pleasantly  disposed 
toward  her,  she  sang  in  three  concerts  and  bettered  the  first  impression. 
She  had  a  chance  to  display  all  her  talents,  so  that  all  were  pleased." 
Korner  answered :  ' '  What  the  reigning  duchess  said  about  the  Duschek 
is  not  so  wrong.  She  never  really  interested  me.  Even  as  an  artist, 
her  expression  is  too  near  caricature.  According  to  my  opinion, 
sweetness  is  the  chief  merit  in  song,  and  this  she  lacks;  at  least,  she 
is  far  inferior  in  this  respect  to  any  good  Italian  singer.  To  me  cold- 
ness and  purity  of  taste  in  a  singer  are  preferable  to  passion  without 
grace."  On  the  contrary,  J.  F.  Reichardt,  an  excellent  critic,  was 
charmed  by  her  singing,  especially  her  expressive  sentiment,  as  late  as 
1808. 


The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  strings. 

The  Aria  is  Adagio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  with  contrasting  sections, 
Allegro  assai,  4-4.  The  scene  begins  Allegro  con  brio,  C  major,  4-4. 
There  are  changes  in  tempo  and  tonality. 

The  recitative  and  aria  have  been  sung  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Miss  Katherine  van  Arnheim,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1883;  Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  December  13,  1884,  March  13,  1886; 
Mme.  Nordica,  October  10,  1891;  Mme.  Devere-Sapio,  October  26, 
1895;   and  Mme.  Nordica,  March  15,  1902. 
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Suite  for  Fui<l  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Baixet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

)  Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker,"  "Casse-Noisette")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette," a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "Die  Serapions  Briider." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 

Act  I.  A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of  President  Silberhaus. 
The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the  guests  go  home.     The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
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out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.  The  mountain  of  sweetmeats,  the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,"  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 

*  Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug ; 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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sion  to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 
prince. 

*  * 

Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood- wind  instruments. 

March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  E  minor. 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  It  is  there  entitled  simply 
"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  K  minor,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 

*The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually  made 
with  a  compass  of  four  octaves  from  C  to  C'""  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typhophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning-forks.  D'Indy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustel.)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky's  dance  they  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "  Chanson 
du  Chemin"  (1895).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  ioc8.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"Voyvode." 
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Tone,  Technique  and  Temperame?zt — all  three  for  me  I ' ' 

— MlSCHA   El,MAN. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  with  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  Sl  COMPANY 

8  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ond  violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.  The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 
cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.  There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 
cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  .theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows :  (a)  Chocolat,  (6)  Cafe, 
(c)  The*,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Caf£" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise."  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  ot 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end  fff. 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melodi- 
cally,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is  scored  for   piccolo,    two   flutes,   two  clarinets,   bass   clarinet,    two 
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Mascagni 

The  World-Famous  Composer  of 

"Cavalleria 

Rusticana" 

writes  as  follows  in  regard  to  the 


JEWETT  PIANOS 


DEAR  SIRS: 

I  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  American  pianos, 
but  I  was  never  convinced  of  their  superiority  until  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  your  upright  piano.  In  this  instrument  you  have 
succeeded  in  combining  a  rich  and  sensuous  tone  with  a  delicate 
and  responsive  action:  two  qualities  which  are  exceptionally  rare  in 
this  type  of  instrument. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  accomplishing  this,  and 
beg  you  to  accept  this  assurance  of  my  best  wishes. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  MASCAGNI. 

Other  eminent  composers,  pianists,  singers,  musicians  of  international  reputation 
—  among  whom  are  Constantino,  Goetschius,  Giuseppe  Creatore,  Faelton,  Anton 
Hekking,  Buonamici,  Louis  C.  Elson,  Campanari,  Henry  Russell,  Arnaldo  Conti, 
Hoffman,  David  Bispham,  Czerwonky,  Jules  Jordan — have  strongly  endorsed  the 
rare  musical  qualities  of  the  Jewett  Pianos. 

Jewett  Pianos  are  instruments  of  an  advanced  type — designed  in  a  masterly  fashion 
in  the  light  of  long  experience — made  with  skill  and  care  from  the  best  materials. 

Those  who  wish  to  own  a  piano  of  real  musical  merit  should  investigate  the  Jewett. 

It  is  a  durable  piano  and  will  give  permanent  satisfaction. 

PRICES  FROM  $375 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS  CO. 

308  MAIN  STREET 

Main  Office  and  Warerooms,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  New  England 
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bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long:  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
'the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes,  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  Knglish 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction  based 
on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.     The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;   the  latter  section  of  this 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d'entremets." 
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motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody- 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 


Canzona,  "Say,  ye  who  borrow  Love's  Witching  Speu,." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"lye  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro' ;  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  Okelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monda^, 
May  1 ,  a  new  Italian  Singspiel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisalore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in 
his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 
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The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29, 

1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor! 
Quello  ch'  io  provo  viridiro 
it  per  me  nuovo  capir  nol  so. 
Sento  un'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 
Ch'  ora  e  diletto,  ch'  ora  e  martir, 
.  Gelo,  e  poi  sento  V  alma  awampar, 
E  in  un  momento  torno  a  gelar. 
Ricerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  chi  il  tienne,  non  so  cos'  e. 
Sospiro  e  gemo  senza  voler, 
•  Palpito  e  tremo  senza  saper; 

NOn  trovo  pace  notte  ne  di, 
Ma  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosi ! 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor. 

This  has  been  Englished  as  follows : — 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
Fair  dame  or  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  o'erladen,  why  it  is  so. 

What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 

Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 

While  thus  I  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart. 

Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 

I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 

Naught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why, 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  are  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  ah!  'tis  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve. 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
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The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  Mme.  Bussani,  who  created  the  part  of 
Cherubino,  see  Da  Ponte's  memoirs.  Her  lower  tones  were  described 
by  the  more  unprejudiced  as  unusually  beautiful,  and  she  was  praised 
for  her  beauty  and  unconstrained  action  on  the  stage.  W.  .T.  Parke 
wrote  of  her  in  1809,  mentioning  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
January  6 :  "  The  manager  .  .  .  engaged  several  new  performers ;  among 
whom  were  Signora  Griglietti,  a  pleasing  young  singer,  Signor  Pedrazzi, 
who  had  little  voice,  and  Signora  Bussani  (from  the  opera  at  Lisbon), 
who  had  plenty  of  it,  but  whose  person  and  age  were  not  calculated 
to  fascinate  an  English  audience." 


Prelude  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  ' '  action  in  three  acts ' '  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865 ;  *  the  first  performance  in  Amer- 
ica was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  1,  i886;f 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1, 
i895.t 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  von  Billow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.     It  was  stated  on  the 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Bulow  conducted. 

t  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

J  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Boston  was:  Tristan,  Max  Alvary;  Kurvenal,  Franz  Schwarz;  Melot, 
Jas.  F.  Thomson;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Seemann,  Mr.  Zdanow;  Isolde,  Rosa  Sucher;  Brangane,  Marie 
Brema.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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programme  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "through  the  favor  of  the 
composer."  The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  i,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece,  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  programme 
of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863. 


* 


The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two  chief 
themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a  vol- 
uptuous theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

Isolde's  Love  Death  is  the  title  given,  as  some  say,  by  Liszt  to  the 
music  of  Isolde  dying  over  Tristan's  body.  The  title  is  also  given  to 
the  orchestral  part  of  the  scene  played  as  concert  music  without  the 
voice  part.  The  music  is  scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  Prelude 
with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  text  of  "Isoldens  Liebestod"  is  as  follows: — 


ORIGINAL    GERMAN. 

Mild  und  leise 
wie  er  lachelt, 
wie  das  Auge 
hold  er  offnet : 
seht  ihr's  Freunde, 
sah't  ihr's  nicht? 
Immer  lichter 
wie  er  leuchtet, 
Stern-umstrahlet 
hoch  sich  hebt: 


ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION.* 

How  gently  he  smiles  and  softly,  how 
he  sweetly  opens  his  eyes:  see  ye  it, 
friends,  can  ye  not  see  it?  How  he 
shines  ever  brighter,  raises  himself  on 
high  amid  the  radiant  stars :  do  ye  not 
see  it?  How  bravely  his  heart  swells 
and  gushes  full  and  sublime  in  his 
bosom,    how    sweet    breath    is    gently 

*  This  prose  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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Basso 

Tenor 

Baritone 

Pianist 

'Cellist 
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seht  ihr's  nicht? 

Wie  das  Herz  ihm 

muthig  schwillt, 

voll  und  hehr 

im  Busen  quillt, 

wie  den  Lippen 

wonnig  mild 

siisser  Athem 

sanft  entweht: — 

Freunde,   seht, — 
ftihlt  und  sent  ihr's  nicht? — 

Hore  ich  nur 

diese  Weise, 

die  so  wunder- 

voll  und  leise, 

Wonne  klagend, 

Alles  sagend, 

mild  versohnend 

aus  ihm  tonend, 

in  mich  dringet, 

auf  sich  schwinget, 

hold  erhallend 

um  mich  klinget? 

Heller  schallend, 

mich  umwallend, 

sind  es  Wellen 

sanfter  Ltifte? 

sind  es  Wolken 

wonniger   Dufte? 

Wie  sie  schwellen, 

mich  umrauschen, 

soil  ich  athmen, 

soil  ich  lauschen? 

Soil  ich  schliirfen, 

untertauchen, 

siiss  in  Duften 

mich  verhauchen? 
In  dem  wogenden  Schwall, 
in  dem  tonenden  Schall, 

in  des  Welt-Athems 

wehenden  All — 

ertrinken — 

versinken — 

unbewusst — 

hochste  Lust! 

[Isolde  sinkt,  wie  verklart,  in 
Brangane's  Armen  sanft  auf  Tristan's 
Leiche.  Grosse  Riihrung  und  Ent- 
riickheit  unter  den  Umstehenden.] 


wafted  from  his  lips,  ecstatically- 
tender : — Friends,  look, — feel  ye  and 
see  ye  it  not? — Do  I  alone  hear  this 
lay  which  so  wondrously  and  softly, 
ecstatically  complaining,  all-saying, 
gently  reconciling,  sounds  forth  from 
him  and  penetrates  me,  soars  aloft, 
and  sweetly  ringing  sounds  around 
me?  As  it  sounds  clearer,  billowing 
about  me,  is  it  waves  of  gentle  breezes? 
Is  it  clouds  of  ecstatic  perfume?  As 
they  swell  and  roar  around  me,  shall 
I  breathe?  shall  I  hearken?  Shall 
I  sip,  dive  under,  sweetly  exhale  my- 
self away  in  odors?  In  the  billowing 
surge,  in  the  resounding  echo,  in  the 
World-breath's  waving  All — to  drown 
— to   sink — unconscious — highest   joy! 


[Isolde  sinks,  as  if  transfigured,  in 
Brangane's  arms  gently  upon  Tristan's 
dead  body.  Great  emotion  in  all 
present.] 


Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  translated  Wagner's  text  into  verse:- 
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Oh,  how  gently 
He  is  smiling, 
See  his  eyelids 
Open  softly, 
See  how  brightly 
He  is  shining! 
See,  you,  friends — 
Oh,  see  you  not? 

Mark  you  how  he 

Rises  radiant, 

Lifts  himself, 

All  clothed  in  starlight! 

See,  you,  friends — 

Oh,  see  you  not? 

How  his  mighty  heart 

Is  swelling, 

Calm,  and  happy 

In  his  breast! 

From  his  lips 

How  sweet  an  incense 

Softly  breathes! 

Oh,   hearken,   friends — 

Hear  ye  nothing, 

Feel  ye  naught! 

It  is  I  alone 

That  listen 

To  this  music 

Strangely  gentle, 

Love-persuading, 


Saying  all  things; 
To  this  music 
From  him  coming, 
Through  me  like 
A  trumpet  thrilling, 
Round  me  like 
An  ocean  surging, 
O'er  me  like 
An  ocean  flowing! 

Are  these  waves 

About  me  breezes? 

Are  these  odors 

Fragrant  billows? 

How  they  gleam 

And  sing  about  me! 

Shall  I  breathe, 

Oh,  shall  I  listen? 

Shall  I  drink, 

Oh,  shall  I  dive, 

Deep  beneath  them — 

Breathe  my  last? 

In  the  billows, 

In  the  music, 

In  the  world's 

Great  whirlwind — lost 

Sinking, 

Drowning, 

Dreamless, 

Blest. 


*    * 


Wagner  wrote,  after  telling  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  down 
to  the  drinking  of  the  philter:  "The  musician  who  chose  this  theme 
for  the  prelude  to  his  love  drama,  as  he  felt  that  he  was  now  in  the 
boundless  realm  of  the  very  element  of  music,  could  only  have  one 
care:  how  he  should  set  bounds  to  his  fancy,  for  the  exhaustion  of 
the  theme  was  impossible.  Thus  he  took,  once  for  all,  this  insatiable 
desire.  In  long-drawn  accents  it  surges  up  irom  its  first  timid  con- 
fession, its  softest  attraction,  through  sobbing  sighs,  hope  and  pain, 
laments  and  wishes,  delight  and  torment,  up  to  the  mightiest  onslaught, 
the  most  powerful  endeavor  to  find  the  breach  which  shall  open  to  the 
heart  the  path  to  the  ocean  of  the  endless  joy  of  love.  In  vain!  Its 
power  spent,  the  heart  sinks  back  to  thirst  with  desire,  with  desire 
unfulfilled,  as  each  fruition  only  brings  forth  seeds  of  fresh  desire,  till, 
at  last,  in  the  depths  of  its  exhaustion,  the  starting  eye  sees  the  glim- 
mering of  the  highest  bliss  of  attainment.  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  dying, 
of  the  surrender  of  being,  of  the  final  redemption  into  that  wondrous 
realm  from  which  we  wander  farthest  when  we  strive  to  take  it  by 
force.  Shall  we  call  this  Death?  Is  it  not  rather  the  wonder- world 
of  night,  out  of  which,  so  says  the  story,  the  ivy  and  the  vine  sprang 
forth  in  tight  embrace  o'er  the  tomb  of  Tristan  and  Isolde?" 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D  'ISRAELI 
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for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 
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"  A  Siegfried  Id yi,  " Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  married  to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They 
were  divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dres- 
den, January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869' 

Wagner  wrote,  November  1 1,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My  house, 
too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there  blooms 
for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,-  whom  I  dare  call  Siegfried 
Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this  at  last  has 
fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the  25th  of  the 
month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried  Richard. 
My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  every  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried' :  he  is  now  grow- 
ing, together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which  at  last 
has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world,  from 
which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I  trust, 
approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit  until  I  can 
introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife"  (Finck's 
Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246). 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife.  It 
was  first  performed  as  a  morning  serenade,  December  24,*  1871,  on  the 
steps  of  the  villa  at  Triebschen,  by  a  small  orchestra  of  players  collected 
from  Zurich  and  Lucerne.  Wagner  conducted.  Hans  Richter,  who 
played  the  trumpet  in  the  performance,  had  led  the  rehearsals  at  Lucerne. 
The  children  of  Cosima  called  the  Idyl  the  "Steps  Music." 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music  drama,  "Sieg- 
fried," was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music  drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein ' ' ;  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll,"  is 

*  Ramann  says  that  Cosima  Liszt  was  born  at  Bellagio,  "at  Christmas,"  1837.  Chamberlain  and 
Dannreuther  give  1870  as  the  year  of  composition  of  the  Idyl;  but  see  Richard  Pohl's  statement  in  the 
Musikalisches  W 'ochenblatt  of  1877  (p.  245). 
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scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon,  and 
strings. 

It  begins  quietly,  E  major,  4-4  (strings  without  double-basses),  with 
a  short  introduction  made  out  of  portions  of  the  so-called  "Friedens- 
melodie, "  which  is  soon  announced  by  the  strings,  the  theme  from  the 
love  scene  in  the  third  act  of  "Siegfried, "  at  Briinnhilde's  words,  " Ewig 
war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne — doch  ewig  zu  deinem  Heil!" 
(I  have  been  forever,  I  am  forever,  ever  in  sweet  yearning  ecstacy — but 
ever  to  thy  salvation!)  The  development  is  wholly  independent  of 
that  in  the  music  drama.  The  wood-wind  instruments  gradually  enter. 
The  flute  introduces  as  an  opposing  theme  a  phrase  of  the  slumber  mo- 
tive in  the  last  scene  of  "Die  Walkiire."  This  phrase  is  continued  by 
oboe  and  clarinet.  There  is  a  crescendo.  The  theme  appears  in  the 
basses,  and  reaches  a  piii  forte. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes — generally  a  minor  seventh 
or  major  sixth,  taken  from  Briinnhilde's  cry,  "O  Siegfried!  Siegfried! 
sieh'  meine  Angst!"  (O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  see  my  terror!)  from  the 
same  love  scene  in  "Siegfried" — appears  now  in  the  basses,  now  in  the 
violins,  while  wind  instruments  give  out  chords  in  triplets.  This  short 
theme  is  much  used  throughout  the  Idyl. 

The  cradle  song,  "Schlafe,  Kindchen,  schlafe"  (Sleep,  my  little  one, 
sleep),  is  sung  "very  simply"  by  the  oboe. 

All  these  themes  are  worked  up  in  various  shapes  until  trills  on  the 
first  violins  lead  to  the  "  World-treasure"  motive  in  Briinnhilde's  speech 
to  Siegf ried— " O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der  Welt!"  (O  Siegfried, 
thou  glorious  one !  Treasure  of  the  world !) , — which  is  sung  first  by  the 
wind,  A-flat  major,  3-4  time,  afterward  worked  out  by  strings,  and  then 
combined  with  preceding  themes. 

There  is  a  climax,  and  on  an  organ-point  on  G  as  dominant  the  first 
horn  gives  out  Siegfried's  "motive,"  where  he  announces  his  intention 
of  going  out  into  the  world,  never  to  return  (act  i.),  but  the  form  is  that 
assumed  in  the  love  scene.  Flute  and  clarinet  embroider  this  horn  theme 
with  hints  at  the  bird  song  in  the  "Waldweben. "  There  is  a  mass  of 
trills,  and  the  strings  play  the  accompanying  figure  to  Siegfried's  "Ein 
herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir"  (A  splendid  sea  surges  before  me), 
'cellos  and  violas,  then  violins.  The  music  swells  to  forte,  and,  after 
there  is  a  modulation  back  to  E  major  and  a  combination  of  the  first 
two  themes,  the  climax  of  the  Idyl  is  reached,  and  the  trumpet  sounds 
the  forest  bird  motive.  The  chief  themes  are  further  developed,  alone 
or  in  combination.  The  pace  slackens  more  and  more,  and  the  first  two 
themes  bring  the  end  in  pianissimo. 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl"  was  performed  at  Mannheim  in  December,  1871, 
and  at  Meiningen  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  work  was  published  in 
February,  1878,  and  the  first  performance  after  publication  was  at  a 
Bilse  concert  in  Berlin  toward  the  end  of  February  of  that  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Reimann  the  music  drama  "Siegfried"  was  then  so 
little  known  that  a  Berlin  critic  said  the  Idyl  was  taken  from  the  second 
act.  So  Mr.  Henry  Knight,  a  passionate  Wagnerite,  wrote  verses  in 
1889,  in  which  he  showed  a  similar  confusion  in  mental  operation. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  19,  1878. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser" 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,   1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;    Mme. 
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Roemer,  Venus;   Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;   Vierling,  Wolfram;   and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

.It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  B  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons) .  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  K  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser 's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Ivob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  most  discriminating  musical  publics  in 
America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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A   Work  of  Art 

U  The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.    Established  1842 


Represented  in  Boston  by  the 

Colonial  Piano    Co.,    104    Boylston  Street 
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MAX    FIEDLER,   Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  5 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon" 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Liszt 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  in 
E-flat  major,  No.  1 


Tschaikowsky  . 


.      ..         .         .  Overture,  "  1812,"  Op.  49 

(Professor  H.  D.  Sleeper,  Organist) 


SOLOIST 
Professor  GEORGE  C  VIEH 


Steiaway  Piano  used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"   .    .   Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  atButin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Plance,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  -to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text,  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the 
end  of  the  overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a 
quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  !  !  ! — 
C.  M.  V.  Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).     After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
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dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).  .  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  L,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 
At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 
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NEW    VOLUME   OF   THE   MUSICIANS    LIBRARY 

EDVARD  GRIEG 

Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter  Compositions 

Edited  by  BERTHA  FEIRING  TAPPER  (with  a  preface  by  SAMUEL  SWIFT) 
Price  in  Paper,  Cloth  Back,  $1.50;  in  Full  Cloth,  Gilt,  $2.50 

Much  of  Grieg's  most  lovable  and  best-loved  music  is  to  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  this  volume  in  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY.  Generous  selec- 
tions from  the  various  volumes  of  the  LYRIC  PIECES,  the  ALBUM  LEAVES, 
the  arrangements  from  the  PEER  GYNT  SUITE,  and  the  most  successful 
transcriptions  of  his  songs  make  up  this  fascinating  volume.  The  editor  is 
deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  composer's  genius,  and  has  performed  her  task 
with  care  for  details,  and  insight  into  the  character- 
istic idiom  which 'makes  Grieg's  music  almost  synony- 
mous with  Norwegian  composition.  A  fine  portrait  and 
readable  essay  by  Samuel  Swift  complete  the  volume. 

BERTHA  FEIRING  TAPPER 

A  Norwegian  by  birth,  Mrs.  Tapper  supplemented  her  early 
training  in  Norway  by  a  course  of  music  study  in  Leipsic  and 
Vienna,  where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky.  She  now  makes 
her  home  in  New  York  City,  where,  as  a  successful  teacher  and  an 
accomplished  performer  upon  the  piano,  she  is  widely  known. 
As  a  soloist  and  as  an  ensemble  artist  with  such  organizations  as 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  her  work  has  won  high  praise. 


OLIVER     DITSON    COMPANY,    BOSTON 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 
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The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  October  9,  1828,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
heroine,  and  Horn  the  Sir  Huon.  (There  was  a  performance  of  "  Obe- 
ron,"  a  musical  romance,  September  20,  1826;  but  it  was  not  Weber's 
opera.  It  may  have  been  Cooke's  piece,  which  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don early  in  that  year.)  This  performance  was  "for  the  benefit  of 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Austin."  An  admirer,  whose  name  is  now  lost, 
spoke  of  her  "liquid  voice  corning  as  softly  on  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
snow  upon  the  waters  or  dew  upon  the  flowers."  White  says  that 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  delicious  quality.  "She  was  very 
beautiful,  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon  style  of 
beauty, — 'divinely  fair,'  with  blue  eyes  softly  bright,  golden  brown 
hair,  and  a  well-rounded  figure."  She  was  praised  lustily  in  print 
by  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  "a  member  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an  ardent  devotion  far 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business.  She  visited  Boston 
during  the  season  of  1828-29,  and  she  sang  here  in  later  years.  White 
says  that  she  was  not  appreciated  at  first  in  New  York,  because  she 
had  made  her  debut  at  Philadelphia.  "For  already  had  the  public  of 
New  York  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  artists  of  any  pretensions  who  visited  the  country  pro- 
fessionally. And  it  is  true  that,  if  they  received  the  approbation  of 
New  York,  it  was  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  of  other  towns. 
Not  so,' however,  with  those  who  chose  Philadelphia  or  Boston  as  the 
scene  of  their  debut.  The  selection  was  in  itself  regarded  by  the 
Manhattanese  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  as  a  slight 
to  their  pretensions  as  arbiters;  and  in  such  cases  they  were  slow  at 
bestowing  their  approval,  however  well  it  might  be  deserved." 
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I  doubt  whether  "Oberon"  was  performed  in  New  York  exactly  as 
Weber  wrote  it,  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  the  framework  and 
some  of  the  songs  of  an  opera  and  to  introduce  popular  airs  and  incon- 
gruous business.  "Oberon"  was  in  all  probability  first  given  in  this 
country  in  1870.  Performances,  however,  have  been  few.  There 
were  some  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1882,  when  the  part  of  Rezia 
was  taken  alternately  by  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Leighton. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that,  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-06, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December 
22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life 
in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;    Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
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style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  _  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  18 15  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
in  no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her 
out,  and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to 
her  behind  the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 
consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with 
a  beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  18 13  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime 
in  "Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 
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'  Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— LtfSZT. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

W&t  pafotoin  $tano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  '  'bebung' '  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 

OTkliffimm  Company 

40  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are 
added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Biilow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  "and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versate  diurna,'  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
true  or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the 
ancient  Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

' '  The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

*  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that  Beethoven  was  grimly 
sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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Rich,  dignified,  not  too  much  orna- 
mented—a creation  of  beauty  in  delight- 
ful harmony  with  the  musical  character 
of  the  Jewett  Piano. 

Moreover  this  is  a  piano  you  would 
choose  from  among  a  hundred  others  if 
you  should  search  for  one  with  an  un- 
usually beautiful  tone. 

It  is  distinctly  a  piano  of  quality, 

quality  due  to  fifty  years  of  experience  that  have  been 

marked  by  constant  progress. 
quality  that  has  won  for  the  Jewett  the  largest  sales  in 

New  England  of  all  pianos  of  equal  cost. 
quality  that  merits  the  unlimited  guarantee  of  America's 

largest  retail  piano  house. 

This  new  model  of  the  Jewett  piano  in  a  beautiful  mahogany 
case  is  priced  at  only  $400.     Other  models  from  $375  up. 
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"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair :  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues  in  cords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons 
as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not 
beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in 
instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :   the  orchestration,  more  or  less 

*  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'     Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.     The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.     But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.     The  theme&  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.     Silence  is  | 
almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...    At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.     Only  the 
drums   preserve   the   rhythm;     light   blows   struck   by   sponge-headed 
drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.     These  drum-notes  are  C's;    the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;    but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the 
isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling 
of  the  foundation  tonality.     The  ear  hesitates, — how  will  this  mystery 
of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:    the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal 
march,  and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.     I  reply  to  this:    Did  it 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Tone  Endures  Like  That  of  a  Violin 


PIANOS 


furnish  the  greatest  piano  'values  to  be  found  in  the  world  to-day. 
They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in  their  importance, 
and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano  Building,'  They  are  everywhere 
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require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
not  highly  original ;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  produce 
a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  par- 
oxysm, makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row 
of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote 
to  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  '  Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'     Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
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cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  im- 
possible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 


* 
*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 


Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  probably  in  1848  or  1849.  It  was 
revised  in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Weimar  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  "Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde);  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue 
et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in 
"Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,*  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood- wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  I^iszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but 
according  to  von  Billow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  merits!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be  struck 

*  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Billow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Bulow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Bulow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Bulow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule :  "  I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Bulow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while,  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outre,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Kduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  Marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical,  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat  with  a  shake-accompaniment 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  _  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  long  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived  dis- 
inclination and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails,  some- 
what justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  conductors 
are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in  them 
without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany  of  the  Symphony.  They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 
Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in  Vienna 
when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of  1856-57). 
Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a  "Triangle  Con- 
certo," and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore  held  to  be  impos- 
sible. It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until  1869,  when  Sophie 
Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  and  her  well- 
wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there,  said  to  her:  "You 
are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  concerto?  No  one  has  yet 
had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosendorfer,  who  represented  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her  against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied 
coolly  in  her  Munich  German:  "  Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar 
nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien  spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at 
all — I  must  not  play  in  Vienna").  She  did  play  it,  and  with  great 
success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its  forbear, 
the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the  second  part 
of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II.,  plate  xxii., 
Wolff  enbiittel,  161 8).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military  symphony, 
Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony;  and  how 
well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 
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We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5) :  "And  David  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments 
made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on  timbrels,  and 
on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals ' ' ;  but  should  not  the  word  ' '  manghanghim ' ' 
be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"?  The  sistrum  *  jingled  at 
the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis  as  well  as  in  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres  were  angry  at  her  priestess  she 
struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum.  Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the 
power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas  says  that  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes  prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the 
inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true 
that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the 
sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "  Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro," 
an  unworthy  sneer  at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 


^ 
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The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885);  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886);  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897);  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895);  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903);  George  Proctor  (January  30,  1904); 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906);  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906);  Olga  SamarorT,  April  4,  1908.  It  has  been  played  in  Boston 
by  Rosenthal  (his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November 
9,  1888),  d' Albert  (November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892), 
De  Pachmann  (Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and 
others,  and  even  on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Riidiger,  December 
20,  1893). 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the  cymbal  family,  see  A. 
Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"  (L.  i.  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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OvKRtURK,  "  l8l2,"  IN  E-F%Af  MAJOR,  OPUS  49.     PETER  TsCHAIKOWSKY 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

The  new  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Moscow  was  solemnly  dedicated 
in  the  summer  of  1881.  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  had  watched  the 
building  with  the  greatest  interest,  determined  that  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  should  be  enriched  with  music  of  uncommon  character; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1880  he  asked  Tschaikowsky  to  compose  something 
for  the  service.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  on  October 
10,  1880,  that  Rubinstein  had  requested  him  to  write  an  important 
work  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  "Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  me 
than  the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions.  .  .  .  But  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  refuse."  On  the  2 2d  he  wrote  that  he  had  written 
two  works  very  rapidly :  "a  festival  overture  for  the  exhibition  and  a 
serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra.  The  overture  will 
be  very  noisy.  I  wrote  it  without  much  warmth  of  enthusiasm;  there- 
fore it  has  no  great  artistic  value."  Late  in  June  he  wrote  to  Nap- 
ravnik,  asking  him  if  he  would  produce  the  overture  at  a  concert.  "  It 
is  not  of  very  great  value,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  or  hurt 
if  you  consider  the  style  of  the  music  unsuitable  to  a  symphony  concert." 

The  overture,  "18 12,"  was  finished  at  Kamenka  in  1880.  The 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  year  when  the  might 
of  Napoleon  was  shaken  at  Borodino  and  consumed  in  the  flames  of 
Moscow.  The  overture  was  to  be  performed  in  the  public  square 
before  the  church  by  a  colossal  orchestra,  church  bells  were  to  be  used, 
and  big  drums  were  to  be  replaced  by  cannon. 

The  repulse  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia  in  181 2  is  cele- 
brated in  this  overture. 

* 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a-piston, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two  large 
bells,  cannon-shot,  a  full  brass  band  ad  lib.  for  the  coda,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  overture  begins  Largo,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Violas  and  'cellos  play 
a  theme  in  four-part  harmony.  This  theme  has  both  ecclesiastical  and 
folk-song  character.  Berezovsky  says  that  this  largo  is  built  on  a 
Russian  hymn,  "God,  preserve  thy  people."  The  closing  phrase  of  the 
theme  is  taken  up  by  wood-wind  instruments,  and  developed  by  them 
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in  alternation  with  the  violas  and  'celli.  The  oboe  now  has  a  mournful 
phrase,  which  is  stormily  developed.  The  pace  grows  faster.  After 
the  climax  an  Andante  comes  in  4-4.  Oboes,  clarinets,  and  horns  give 
out  a  gay  fanfare,  while  the  strings  have  a  quieter  cantilena. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  (Allegro  giusto,  E-flat  minor,  4-4) 
begins  with  a  tempestuous  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  the  full 
orchestra.  Fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  are  heard  sounded  by  horns 
and  cornets.  There  is  a  quieter  second  theme,  and  this  and  a  third 
theme,  or  conclusion  theme  (E-flat  minor),  with  dance  rhythm  and 
Oriental  character,  is  said  to  characterize  the  Cossacks  in  the  Russian 
Army.  The  fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  return,  and  are  worked  up 
with  other  thematic  material.  It  seems  as  though  the  French  hymn 
were  about  to  triumph,  and  its  first  phrase  is  sounded  in  almost  com- 
plete form  by  trumpets  and  cornets,  but  only  to  be  lost  in  an  orchestral 
storm.  The  theme  of  the  Largo  is  heard  as  a  triumphal  anthem;  the 
fanfares  heard  before  now  are  used  as  in  a  triumphal  march,  while 
against  them  the  Russian  Hymn,  composed  by  Lvoff,  is  thundered  out 
by  horns,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  'cellos,  violas,  and  basses. 

The  French  Army  is  typified  of  course  by  the  Marseillaise,  over- 
powered at  last  by  the  Russian  Hymn.  Tschaikowsky  has  been 
charged  with  anachronism;  for  the  Marseillaise*  was  not  in  favor  during 
the  First  Empire,  and  the  Russian  Hymn  was  not  composed  by  Lvoff 
before  1833.  This  reproach  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  seriously;  for 
these  tunes  are  used  as  typical  of  two  nations,  and  not  in  any  attempt 
at  realism. 

*  The  words  and  music  of  the  Marseillaise  were  composed  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  April  24, 1792,  at  Strasburg. 
The  song  was  first  known  as  "  Chant  de  guerre  pour  l'armee  du  Rhin."  On  June  25,  1792,  a  singer,  Mireur, 
made  so  great  an  effect  with  it  at  a  civic  banquet  at  Marseilles  that  the  song  was  printed  and  given  to  the 
volunteers  of  a  battalion  starting  for  Paris.  When  they  entered  Paris,  they  were  singing  this  hymn,  which 
was  thenceforth  known  as  the  "  Chanson  "  or ' '  Chant  des  Marseillais."  The  authorship  of  the  music  has  been 
disputed,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  de  Lisle  wrote  both  the  music  and  the  words.  (See  "  Les  Melodies 
populaires  de  la  France  "  by  Loquin  (Paris,  1879)  and  Tiersot's  "  Histoire  de  la  Chanson  populaire  en  France" 
(Paris,  1889). 
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When  Tschaikowsky  visited  Berlin  in  1888,  this  overture  was  played 
at  the  concert  of  his  works,  much  to  his  dislike,  for  he  wrote  in  his  diary : 
"I  considered  and  still  consider  my  Overture  '1812'  quite  mediocre; 
it  has  only  a  patriotic  and  local  significance  which  makes  it  unsuitable 
for  any  but  Russian  concert  rooms;  but  it  was  precisely  this  overture 
that  Mr.  Schneider  wished  to  put  on  the  programme,  and  he  said  that 
it  had  been  performed  several  times  in  Berlin  with  success." 

"  1 8 12"  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Art  and  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition at  Moscow,  August  20,  1882,  when  the  programme  was  made  up 
exclusively  of  Tschaikowsky 's  compositions.  "The  success  of  these 
works,  although  considerable,  did  not  equal  that  which  has  since  been 
accorded  them."  There  were  eulogistic  articles,  but  the  overture 
seemed  to  Krouglikoff  "much  ado  about  nothing,"  and  he  stated  as  a 
fact  that  Tschaikowsky  was  played  out. 

The  overture  was  played  at  a  concert  of  Tschaikowsky's  works  at 
St.  Petersburg,  March  17,  1887,  and  the  composer  conducted.  He 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "My  concert.  Complete  success.  Great  enjoy- 
ment— but  still,  why  this  drop  of  gall  in  my  honey  pot?" 

"  1 8 1 2  "  was  played  with  great  success  at  a  Tschaikowsky  concert, 
February  21  of  the  next  year,  at  Prague.  "An  overwhelming  success," 
wrote  Tschaikowsky.  "A  moment  of  absolute  bliss.  But  only  one 
moment."  He  gave  a  concert  in  Cologne,  February  12,  1889.  "My 
overture  '1812'  was  on  the  programme.  At  the  first  rehearsal,  however, 
the  managers  of  the  concert  took  fright  at  the  noisy  Finale  and  timidly 
requested  me  to  choose  another  piece.  Since,  however,  I  had  no  other 
piece  at  hand,  they  decided  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Suite."  The 
suite  was  the  Third. 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  December  30,  1893.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  April  25,  1896,  February  5,  1898,  March  3,  1902. 
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f"  ~^HE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position  — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 
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PROGRAMME 


Dvorak     ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Haydn      .         .         .       Aria,"  "  With  Verdure  Clad,"  from  "The  Creation " 
Strauss     .         .         .       Tone-Poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24 


Wagner    ....   Aria  from  "  Tannhauser,"  "  Dich,  theure  Halle, 

gruess'  ich  wieder" 


Wagner    ....  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  CORINNE  RIDER-KELSEY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,   Bohemia,   September  8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,   1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
15,  1893.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on  December  30  of 
the  same  year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:  * — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  '  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in   his   published   compositions.     Neither   is   it   creditable   to 

*From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  Major,  Op.  96  "  (New  York,  1894). 
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them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spill ville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  population." 

It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical ;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "  Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":  *    "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "  A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome." 
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alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo" ;  that  the  Ameri- 
can negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  ' '  folk-songs ' '  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  " originality "  of  his  ''folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated ;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  abo- 
riginal Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs " ;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are"  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "Indian "  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  controversy  led 
to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.     Mr.  Fill- 
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more,  who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  B  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison ;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."     The  violins 
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take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  474,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  e,re  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
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ductory  measurevS.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 


Air,  "With  Verdure  Ci^ad,"  from  "Thb  Creation." 

Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  Gabriel  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Creation." 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth:  and 
it  was  so. 

Air. 

With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear, 

Delightful  to  the  ravish 'd  sense; 

By  flowers  sweet  and  gay 

Enhanced  is  the  charming  sight. 

Here  fragrant  herbs  their  odors  shed; 

Here  shoots  the  healing  plant. 

With  copious  fruit  the  expanded  boughs  are  hung; 

In  leafy  arches  twine  the  shady  groves; 

O'er  lofty  hills  majestic  forests  wave. 

'  Haydn  took  with  him  from  England  in  1795  a  poem  for  music,  com- 
piled by  Lidley  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  and  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Van  Swieten  in  Vienna  translated  it  into  German  with  many 
alterations.     A  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve  of  the 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— Liszt. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Oueen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
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ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 
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nobility,  and  Haydn  worked  on  the  music  with  pious  ardor.  The  first 
performances  were  private  ones  in  Schwarzenberg  Palace,  April  29,  30, 
1798;  the  first  public  one  was  in  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna,  March 
19,  1799.  The  noble  men  paid  the  expenses  and  handed  to  Haydn  the 
entire  proceeds,  amounting  to  4,000  florins.  The  oratorio  was  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Boston,  February  16, 
18 19.  The  first  part  had  been  performed  by  the  society,  April  1,  181 7; 
the  second  part,  April  3,  1817;   and  the  third  part,  April  4,  18 17. 


"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Op.  24  ...    .  Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

This  is  the  third  of  Richard  Strauss 's  seven  tone-poems.  It  was 
composed  at  Weimar  in  1889,  and  in  date  of  composition  came  between. 
"Don  Juan"   (1888)  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche"  (1895) 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  ' '  Tonkunstlerversammlung "  at  Eisen- 
ach, June  21,  1890. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  conductor,  February  6,  1897. 
It  was  performed  again  at  these  concerts  March  18,  1899,  February  7, 
1903,  October  21,  1905,  April  21,  1906. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  March 
8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch,*  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Kben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Componisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
" Musikasthetische  Streitfragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  program  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf  s  Neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


Kampfesmud'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voruberschweben. 
Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend ! 
Dann  des  Junglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 
Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaub  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "  Halt ! "   entgegen: 
"  Mach'  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan ! ' ' 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!   und  fmdet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
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Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Brdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  vsick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

But  death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling !     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more ! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transformed  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  " Halt ! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  "Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks!— alas!  and  finds  it  never. 
Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradually,  he 
can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last 
stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye 
with  the  night  of  death. 

But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here :  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 
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The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un- 
known, and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  *  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;  and,  when  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that -Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87). 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London) : — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm- wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  .between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic  style 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  i8g6.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Bulow.  After  von  Billow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  ^the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  *  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  i  arid  Fever-theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive.  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff).  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .     The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
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in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola) .  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely  rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal  elab- 
oration of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfigu- 
ration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and 
the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of 
orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 


PrEludb  to  "Thk  Mastersingbrs  of  Nuremberg.  " 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868.  > 

The  idea  of  tlje  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  '  Die  Meistersinger. '  "  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  186 1.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  of  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkiire,"— and  he  himself 
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added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger, "  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Von  Bui ow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I, 
Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  zu  Nurnberg"  (new)    ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  Rubsamen. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Lis zt 

Mr.  v.  Bulow. 

"  O  lieb'  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Part  II. 

"Ritter    Toggenburg,"    Symphony    in    one    movement    (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Trocknet  nicht " Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Friihlingslied " Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lessiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "  Tannhauser " Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.     Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 
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was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu/  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 


I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  B  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.     Note  also  how 

'See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  1908),  pp. 
200-210. 
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from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring  ; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  -the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?     He?     Does 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst, "  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


* 


Weissheimer  states  that  Wagner  at  Biebrich  began  his  work  by  writing 
the  overture.  "He  showed  me  the  broad  development  of  the  first 
theme.  He  already  had  the  theme  in  E,  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
phrase  of  the  trumpets.  He  had  written  these  themes  before  he  had 
set  a  note  to  the  text;  and,  writing  this  admirable  melody  of  Walther, 
he  surely  did  not  think  of  the  Preislied  in  the  third  act." 

Julien  Tiersot  replies  to  this:  "But,  when  Wagner  began  to  write 
this  music,  not  only  had  he  been  dreaming  of  the  work  for  twenty 
years,  but  he  had  finished  the  poem.  Is  it  not  plain  that  after  such 
elaboration  the  principal  musical  ideas  were  already  formed  in  his 
mind?  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  verses  were  already  written,  can 
any  one  suppose  that  the  melody  which  was  applied  to  them  was  com- 
posed without  reference  to  them,  that  a  simple  instrumental  phrase 
was  fitted  to  verses  that  were  already  in  existence?  Impossible.  If 
we  admit  that  the  theme  has  appeared  in  notation  for  the  first  time  in 
this  overture,  we  cannot  agree  with  Weissheimer  in  his  conclusion,  that 
it  was  composed  especially  for  the  overture,  and  that  the  composer 
had  not  yet  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  Preislied.  On  the  contrary, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  Preislied,  words  and  music,  existed, 
at  least  in  its  essential  nature,  in  Wagner's  brain,  when  he  introduced 
the  chief  theme  of  it  into  his  instrumental  preface." 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 

London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.         CLARA         SEXTON- 
CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.  LENA  ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Nowsinging  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.  FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss   BERNICE   FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 
London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 
Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 
Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 
Italy  Florence  etc. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Now  singing  ia 
Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 
Italy  Venice  Milan  Vercelli  etc. 
American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 
York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 

New  England  New  York  Middle 

West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence    New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss  CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss  LOUISE  ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss      JEWEL      GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.         LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of   the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 

Second     season     Staats      Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS    Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 
Mr.  WALTER  KNOWLES 
Italy  New  England 
Ms.  FREDERICK  BANCROFT 
Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 
Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 
Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 
Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 
Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 
Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 
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Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 

Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 

Y    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 
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Schroeder,  A» 
Warnke,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 
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M.           Warnke,  J. 
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Gerhardt,  G. 
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Jaeger,  A. 
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Flutes. 
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Clarinets. 
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Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
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Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
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Mueller,  F. 
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Mosbach,  J. 
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Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
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Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C 
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Merrill,  C. 
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Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 
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Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 
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Marshall,  J.  P. 

r                         Sauerquell,  J. 
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Over  the  keyboard  of  the  past  will  come  Perfection  ' ' 

— hisz?. 

After  cycles  of  change  the  piano  conquers  the  world — 

Going  back  no  further  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  spinet,  it  has  taken 
four  hundred  years  to  develop,  out  of  the  limited  mandolin-like  instru- 
ments which  Mozart  and  Scarlatti,  Bach  and  Beethoven  played,  that 
mine  of  musical  resource, 

®f)e  Paltomn  $iano 

Here — at  one's  ten  fingers — is  all  the  piano  has  known,  all  the 
masters  have  dreamed. 

Instead  of  the  plaintive  "bebung"  (the  melancholy  vibration  of  the 
"plucked"  claviers,  loved  of  old  composers)  the  modern  Baldwin  reveals 
an  emotional  content  of  unimagined  beauty. 

Instead  of  the  colorless  glitter  of  the  harpsichord — immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  piano — a  tone  of  a  million  hues  and  limitless  range. 

In  technical  mastery,  in  the  possibility  for  shades  upon  shades  of 
expression,  and  in  extent,  the  tone  of  the  Baldwin  typifies  a  climax 
to  all  piano-building  that  will  remain  memorable  in  the  history  of  music. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  may  be  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our 
store. 
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PROGRAMME 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Oberon  " 


Beethoven  . 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro :  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Rubinstein 


I.     Moderato. 
II.     Moderato  assai. 
III.     Allegro  assai. 


Concerto,  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  70 


Richard  Strauss 


.  Tone-Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after N.  Lenau), 
Op.  20 


Sibelius   . 


Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26, 
No.  7 


SOLOIST 
Mr,  JOSEF  HOFMANN 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"  .    .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  atButin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Plance,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted  the  performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa  Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870. 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche*  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the 
end  of  the  overture:  " Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a 
quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli  Deo  Gloria  I  !  ! — 
C.  M.  V.  Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  The  overture  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto 
ed  il  tutto  pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  answered  by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is 
taken  from  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction 
and  chorus  of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short 
dreamy  passage  for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full 
orchestral  crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins 
(Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures 
are  taken  from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Manufactured  by  Hardman,  Peck  &  Company.    Established  1842 

Represented  in  New  Haven  by 

George  T.  Birks  Co., 

1 105  Chapel  Street 
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dark  blue  waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fatime,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act 
ii.,  scene  x.).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by 
the  skipping  fairy  figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by 
the  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins)  is.  taken  from  the  first  measures 
of  the  second  part  of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme 
taken  from  the  peroration,  presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "Ocean! 
Thou  mighty  monster"  (act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to 
the  violins.  This  theme  ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free 
fantasia  begins  with  soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums, 
basses.  The  first  theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme 
is  introduced  and  treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal 
counter-theme  in  the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not 
elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 
At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  October  9,  1828,  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
heroine,  and  Horn  the  Sir  Huon.  (There  was  a  performance  of  "Obe- 
ron," a  musical  romance,  September  20,  1826;  but  it  was  not  Weber's 
opera.  It  may  have  been  Cooke's  piece,  which  was  produced  at  Lon- 
don early  in  that  year.)  This  performance  was  "for  the  benefit  of 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Austin."  An  admirer,  whose  name  is  now  lost, 
spoke  of  her  "liquid  voice  coming  as  softly  on  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
snow  upon  the  waters  or  dew  upon  the  flowers."  White  says  that 
her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  delicious  quality.     "She  was  very 
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beautiful,  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon  style  of 
beauty, — 'divinely  fair,'  with  blue  eyes  softly  bright,  golden  brown 
hair,  and  a  well-rounded  figure."  She  was  praised  lustily  in  print 
by  a  Mr.  Berkeley,  "a  member  of  a  noble  English  family,  who  accom- 
panied her,  and  managed  all  her  affairs  with  an  ardent  devotion  far 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business.  She  visited  Boston 
during  the  season  of  1828-29,  and  she  sang  here  in  later  years.  White 
says  that  she  was  not  appreciated  at  first  in  New  York,  because  she 
had  made  her  debut  at  Philadelphia.  "For  already  had  the  public  of 
New  York  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  artists  of  any  pretensions  who  visited  the  country  pro- 
fessionally. And  it  is  true  that,  if  they  received  the  approbation  of 
New  York,  it  was  a  favorable  introduction  to  the  public  of  other  towns. 
Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  chose  Philadelphia  or  Boston  as  the 
scene  of  their  debut.  The  selection  was  in  itself  regarded  by  the 
Manhattanese  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  as  a  slight 
to  their  pretensions  as  arbiters;  and  in  such  cases  they  were  slow  at 
bestowing  their  approval,  however  well  it  might  be  deserved." 

I  doubt  whether  "Oberon"  was  performed  in  New  York  exactly  as 
Weber  wrote  it,  for  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  use  the  framework  and 
some  of  the  songs  of  an  opera  and  to  introduce  popular  airs  and  incon- 
gruous business.  "Oberon"  was  in  all  probability  first  given  in  this 
country  in  1870.  Performances,  however,  have  been  few.  There 
were  some  at  San  Francisco  in  December,  1882,  when  the  part  of  Rezia 
was  taken  alternately  by  Miss  Lester  and  Miss  Leighton. 


NEW    VOLUME   OF   THE   MUSICIANS    LIBRARY 

EDVARD  GRIEG 

Piano  Lyrics  and  Shorter  Compositions 

Edited  by  BERTHA  FEIRING  TAPPER  (with  a  preface  b>  SAMUEL  SHIFT) 
Price  in  Paper.  Cloth  Back.  $1.50;  la  Full  Cloth.  Gilt.  $2.50 

Much  of  Grieg's  most  lovable  and  best-loved  music  is  to  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  this  volume  in  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY.  Generous  selec- 
tions from  the  various  volumes  of  the  LYRIC  PIECES,  the  ALBUM  LEAVES, 
the  arrangements  from  the  PEER  GYNT  SUITE,  and  the  most  successful 
transcriptions  of  his  songs  make  up  this  fascinating  volume.  The  editor  is 
deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  composer's  genius,  and  thas  performed  her  task 
with  care  for  details,  and  insight  into  the  character- 
istic idiom  which  makes  Grieg's  music  almost  synony- 
mous with  Norwegian  composition.  A  fine  portrait  and 
readable  essay  by  Samuel  Swift  complete  the  volume. 

BERTHA  FEIRING  TAPPER 
A  Norwegian  by  birth,  Mrs.  Tapper  supplemented  her  early 
training  In  Norway  by  a  course  of  music  study  in  Leipsic  and 
Vienna,  where  she  was  a  pupil  of  Leschetizky.  She  now  makes 
her  home  in  New  York  City,  where,  as  a  successful  teacher  and  an 
accomplished  performer  upon  the  piano,  she  is  widely  known. 
As  a  soloist  and  as  an  ensemble  artist  with  such  organizations  as 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  her  work  has  won  high  praise. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo  of 
this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that,  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-06, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December 
22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony  described 
on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life 
in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  soloss  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  piano- 
forte "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte 
part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  pecuniary  result. 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.     Anna  Pauline 
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Milder,  *  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  i8i5to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
in  no  wise  affected. 

.Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her 
out,  and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to 
her  behind  the  scenes;   that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Slismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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consequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with 
a  beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her  "dra- 
matic colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime 
in  "Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido,"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones  are 
added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schindler, 
— "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  von  Bulow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on  the 
door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm  of  this 
theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  goldfinch, — heard 
during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation  and  con- 
fusion without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — let  us  read 
and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote  concerning  this  symphony  of 
the  man  before  whom  he  humbly  bowed : — 

•  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  Ries  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  and  that   Beethoven   was   grimly 
sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  perad venture, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his  vast 
imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms  already  known, 
and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspirations 
of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency, 
it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty 
height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine 
poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the  great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in 
his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful  to  the  Horatian  precept,  '  Nocturna 
versate  manu,  versate  diurnal  read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  mag- 
nificent musical  epopee,  which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
true  or  false,  was  inspired  by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the 
ancient  Iliad  play  a  part  that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  come 
directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops  in  it 
his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated  rage,  his 
reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at  night,  his 
bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and  the  forms  of 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  displayed  as  essen- 
tially individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered  senti- 
ments which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the  concen- 
trated, calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation:  not  the 
dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death  of  Juliet; 
but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the 
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poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  Now 
it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is 
the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and  profound  self-pity. 
Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra'  these  dialogues  in  cords  between 
wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and 
fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give 
way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise 
to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate 
a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons 
as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not 
beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in 
instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  mo  to — "has  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and  the  slow 
movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melancholy  soberness 
of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.  The  theme,  at 
first  announced  by  the  united  'cellos  and  violas,  with  a  simple  accom- 
paniment of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  followed  by  a  phrase  for 
wind  instruments,  which  returns  constantly,  and  in  the  same  tonality 
throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be  the  successive  changes  of  the 
first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the  same  phrase,  represented  always 
in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity,  produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's 
soul  an  indescribable  impression.  .  .  . 

"The  scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 

•  Such  indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequent  in  his  essays. 
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you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration,  more  or  less 
sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created  the 
famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances  of  piano 
and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure,  executed 
with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes  the  orchestral 
stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But 
the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies 
away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is 
almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked 
and  strange  little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give 
gently  with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the 
drums  preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed 
drumsticks  mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the 
isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling 
of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — how  will  this  mystery 
of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing 
louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic 
C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not 
yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal 
march,  and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory  by 
stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the  major 
mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor;  that 
the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest  wanes 
even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this:  Did  it 
require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage  from 
piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  means  already  under- 
stood? Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic 
chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free 
from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly 
toward  heaven?     The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are 
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not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becoming. 
Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning 
of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and 
even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness  and  originality 
of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  interest  to  the  very  end: 
music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us,  would  not  know  how  to  produce 
a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  tri- 
umphal march;  it  was  then  impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterward. 
"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  beginning 
to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest  plausible,  on 
account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at  the  beginning; 
a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most  violent  par- 
oxysm, makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row 
of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote 
to  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organization  would  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  '  Notre 
general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness  had  made  im- 
possible further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark 
bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few 
movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 


*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  as 
early  as  November  27,  1841.  It  was  performed  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  December  7,  1842. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  70. 

Anton  Rubinstein 

(Born  at  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  Russia,  November  28,*  1829;  died  November  20, 

1894,  at  Peterhof.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  David,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  it  was  played  by  Rubinstein  during  his  extended  European  concert 
tour  in  1867.  In  London  the  concerto  raised  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  the 
concerto  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser"  were  classed  together  as 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible  works. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert 
in  Music  Hall  on  December  2,  1871.  Marie  Krebsf  was  the  pianist. 
Rubinstein  played  it  here  at  his  first  concert  on  October  14,  1872. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  horns, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Moderato,  D  minor,  2-2.  This  movement  has  been  praised  by 
commentators  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  compact,  concise  form. 
Wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  double-basses,  begin  the 

*  "All  music  dictionaries  and  biographical  notices  give  Rubinstein's  birth  erroneously,  and  this  is  more  or 
less  the  fault  of  the  master  himself,  who  for  years  past  has  been  keeping  his  birthdays  on  the  thirtieth  (eigh- 
teenth) of  November,  instead  of  on  the  twenty-eighth  (sixteenth),  as  the  register  in  the  village  of  Wechwotinez 
has  it,  and  giving  invariably,  till  some  months  ago,  when  he  himself  first  discovered  his  error,  the  year  1830, 
instead  of  the  year  1829,  as  that  of  his  birth." — "Anion  Rubinstein,"  by  Alexander  McArthur  {Edinburgh,  1889). 

t  Marie  (Mary)  Krebs,  pianist,  was  born  December  5,  1851,  at  Dresden,  where  she  died  June  27,  1900. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Karl  August  Krebs  (1804-80),  director,  composer,  and  pianist,  and  Aloysia  Krebs- 
Michalesi  (1826-1904),  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  father,  whose  real 
name  was  Miedcke,  was  the  court  opera  conductor  at  Dresden  from  1850  till  1872,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  he  was  Marie's  teacher.  She  travelled  extensively  as  a  virtuoso,  then  made  Dresden  her  dwelling- 
place  and  married  a  man  named  Brenning.  She  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  Boston  on  March  28,  187 1, 
when  she  was  assisted  by  her  mother. 
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exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  until 
the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  short  and  fiery  cadenza  and  gives  out  the 
first  theme  with  a  call  from  trumpets  and  horns  between  the  phrases. 
The  pianoforte  proceeds  to  the  first  subsidiary  theme,  which  it  develops 
with  the  orchestra,  and  then  passes  to  the  second  theme,  a  motive  of 
an  expressive  nature  (F  major),  which  leads  to  a  quieter  conclusion 
theme  for  strings  and  pianoforte  together. 

The  free  fantasia  is  a  rather  long  section  of  this  movement.  The 
third  section  does  not  begin  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme:  it  begins  with  the  passage-work  in  the  development  of 
the  first  subsidiary.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  B-flat  major.  The 
pianoforte  develops  as  before,  and  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  have 
counter-phrases.  The  conclusion  theme  (B-flat  major)  follows  in  its 
former  shape,  and  is  followed  by  a  free  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  theme  is  given  out  sonorously  in  D  minor  by  the  full  orchestra, 
while  the  pianoforte  has  ornamental  octaves.  There  is  a  long  coda, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  theme. 

II.  Moderate  assai  in  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a 
sustained  note  for  the  horn,  while  strings  and  wood-wind  instruments 
play  alternate  harmonies  which  lead  from  D  minor  to  F  major.  All 
this  is  by  way  of  introduction.  The  cantabile  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  pianoforte  alone;  the  orchestra  has  a  few  connecting  measures 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  melody.  This  theme  is 
repeated  with  an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  arpeggios  are  divided 
between  the  pianoforte  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  the  strings 
furnish  a  harmonic  background.  The  second  theme  is  more  animated. 
The  transitional  measures  (D  minor  to  F  major)  are  heard  again,  and 
the  first  theme  is  played  by  the  clarinet,  with  full  harmony  in  the  rest 
of  the  wood- wind  and  with  arpeggio  embroidery  for  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  D  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form. 
After  introductory  measures  in  D  minor  there  is  a  sudden  modulation, 
and  the  pianoforte  announces,  unaccompanied,  the  first  theme,  which 
is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  orchestra  and  then  developed  by  it  and  the 
solo  instrument.     There  is  a  fleet  second  theme,  which  is  developed  by 
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the  pianoforte  against  occasional  accompanying  figures  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  again  repeated  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  Passage- work  leads  to  a  quieter  third  theme  for 
the  pianoforte.  This  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  later  by 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  Bits  of  the  first  theme  are  heard  from 
the  latter,  and  then  the  first  theme  is  again  given  to  the  pianoforte 
and  repeated  by  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  returns  and  the 
rest  of  the  movement  consists  in  further  development  of  the  three 
themes. 


* 
*  * 


The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  February  10,  1883;  Louis  Maas, 
February  7,  1885;  Rafael  Joseffy,  March  6,  1886;  Mary  Obrion,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888;  Alfred  Griinfeld,  October  31,  1891;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  March  1-1,  1893;  Mrs.  Ernest  Lent,  December  15,  1894;  Teresa 
Carreno,  February  20,  1897;  Mark  Hambourg,  November  4,  1899; 
Josef  Hofmann,  November  30,  1901;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  February 
24,  1906;   Ignace  Paderewski,  November  16,  1907. 

It  has  also  been  played  here  by  Ignaz  Paderewski  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  9,  1891;  Josef  Hof- 
mann at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  March  26,  1898;  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  15, 
1877;    on  other  occasions. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was   at   a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
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The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906. 

4 'Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung. 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an'jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  Will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue;     » 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintodt  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen ; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:*  — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 
O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 
Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one' brief  moment,  win  delight! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection ; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique : 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 


*John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  6fty.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of  the 
composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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*  Don  Juan  (to  Marcello,  Ms  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  around,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 

After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  merits,' '  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
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"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess. 
Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another, 
at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind) .  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "  Zerlinchen  "  of  Mr.  Mauke.     The  conquest 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Haycm  (Paris,  1866),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  B  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna."  _       • 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by 
the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is 
heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme, 
No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new 
victories." 

*It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "  Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibeuus. 

(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'lSKAELl 
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"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenutb  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).  He  then  returned 
to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
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life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:    "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidienne!  "  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  i,  E  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  ' ' Lemminkainen, ' '  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  ''The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,"  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone  poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;  "Kyl- 
liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  £Idy  11,  [.and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5,   13,  15,   18, 

•This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  TheSymphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  1008. 
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26,  27,  3 !»  36>  aQd  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs ;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31*  36,  37>  3$,— fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch's  "Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent:— 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk  music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.  It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomoinen  made  the  '  Kantele'  out  of  the 
jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike: — 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music, 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 

"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there,  are  also  contrasting  moods  in 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music' 

*The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development :  (i )  the  old  Russian  gusli ,  with  a  small ,  flat-sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles"; 
(2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects, 
— greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  strings,  and  it  was  trapeziform;  (3) 
the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time. 
See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box,  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  wjth  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse-hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no 
fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison.  _  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse-hair  bow.  The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 
pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
kept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers. — P.  H. 
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"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 
find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 
minded,  self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 
of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

.  .  .  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many-tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests  ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
rind  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.     Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
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the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 
Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 
upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emoti  n  curve  and  finds  its  ideal 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin :  '  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 


NEW    HAVEN    MUSIC    TEACHERS 


VOICE   BUILDER 

New  Haven  Studio,  890  Chapel  Street 


DTD  IT  EVER  OCCUR  TO  YOU 
that  a  full-scholarship  graduate  of  a  royal 
institution  in  Europe,  who  had  also  studied 
with  no  less  than  seven  of  the  most  renowned 
masters  of  France,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  might  possess  something  exceptional 
for  the  vocal  student? 


FREDERICK  KINSLEY.  Jr. 


Instructor  of 

PIANO  and  ORGAN 


Studio 
411  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg. 


Telephone  3572 


CHARLES  R.  FOWLER,  Mus.B. 


PIANO,  VOICE,  ORGAN 
and  THEORY 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Organist-Choirmaster,  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Choirmaster,  St.  John's  P.  E.  Church.  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Hiss  CLARA  E.  MDN6ER 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

CENTURY  BUILDING 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OP  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  Lasell  Seminary 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 

SOPRANO 

Management.  Mrs.  PAUL  SI  TORI  LS 

1   West  34th  Street.  New  York 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Saturdays  and  Mondays  In  New  York 
Representing  MlaS  Clara  t.  Muntfer 

Stndio.  1425  Broadway.  Cor.  40th  Street 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in   Moscow  and  St.    Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addriss  all  cominailcatlois  ti  ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON.  Caraaila  Rail.  Mas  York  Cltf 

Pirnioeot  stadia  addrass  Caraaila  Rail.  N.T.  Hartford.  Caoa..  Wawij  Balldlac.  Mondays 


WI   L  L  I  A  M 


AL  D  E  N        P AU  L, 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  .28 16— 1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 

Room  10 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  -  BOSTON 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


IILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeth 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS— Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Julia  Galvin,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stan- 
ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Fugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall         ...  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue*  Brooklyn*  IN.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DDFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -     New  York  City 
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CLEVELAND 


Thirtieth  Seasoo,  J9J0-J9J 1 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY    PHILIP    HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  3 J 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 

London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 
Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 
Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA   AMD 

Fraxt    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 
Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


America-Concert 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS      So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 
Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 


Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence    New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Le 

Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.         LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON        Of    the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 
Italy  Florence  etc. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Now  singing  in 
Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 
Italy  Venice  Milan  Vercelli  etc. 
American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 
York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss   MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 

cture  Etc.-Abroad 

Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.  CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 

Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 
Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick^  GRANT 
Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 
Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 
Director  of   Music  at  the  Bryan 
Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 
HENRY  H.  HALL 
Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    \  a/ ft/I         I  \Ai  LB  I  T  M  CT  X/    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

of  pupils  of  Wm-    u.    Wril  I  IMtY  ford   Portland 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-masicr.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A« 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  EL 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
EichJer,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabnzio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A* 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley,  i 

Basses. 

M.           Warake,  J. 
\.            Smalley,  R. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                       Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     H 
M 

slleberg,  J. 
osbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 
A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J, 

The  HARDMAN 


The 

Piano 

Paramount 


THE  Hardman  is 
the  only  Piano 
that  the  great  ope- 
ratic artists  choose  for 
their  own  use  during 
their  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. 

They  not  only  en- 
dorse it  in  the  highest 
terms — they  play  it  for 
their  own  pleasure  in 
their  own  homes. 

Many  of  them  in  ad- 
dition make  a  constant 
companion  of  the  Hard- 
man  Autotone  —  the 
Perfect  Player  -  Piano. 


PRICES : 
Hardman  Pianos  from  $425  upward. 
Autotones       -       from  $500  upward. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  or  for  the  Autographed 

Collection  of  opinions  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  on 

the  Hardman  Piano  and  the  Autotone. 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  CO.,   New  York 

Founded  1842 
Represented  in  Cleveland  by 

J.  T.  Wamelink  &  Sons  Piano  Co. 

515  Superior  Avenue,  N.E. 


GRAYS'  ARMORY 


CLEVELAND 


SiiBimt  §gmjrff0itg  ©nostra 

Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  31 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Strube   . 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck*' 
First  time  in  Cleveland 


Rachmaninoff  ....     Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.    Largo. — Allegro  moderate  First  time  in  Cleveland 

II.     Allegro  mclto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Tschaikowsky 


Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  Op.  33 


Beethoven 


Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER 


There  will  te  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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irthdays  every  day 
in  the  jear  in  the  United  States 


You  can  be  positively 
sure  of  £ivin£  a  most 
appreciative  £ift  in 
presenting  a  box  of 


presenile 
on  their 


Retail  Stores 


World    Renowned 

Candied 

Rare  Quality 

250,000  people  can  be 
py  every  day  in  the  year  by 
g  them  a  box  of  *erfZ#Sf¥ 
'rthday. 

and  Sales  Agents  Everywhere 


MMM^ 


^VAUl 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.)     Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1908.  The  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,  19 10. 

The  composer  contributed  the  following  note: — 

The  overture  has  no  programme.  The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second  motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it 
is  played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato. 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 


*  * 


Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 
milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 


Phenomenal  Success  of  Puccini's  latest  opera 

"THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST" 

(La  Fanciulla  del  West) 


Libretto  founded  upon  the  drama  written  by 
DAVID  BELASCO 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  text  only 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  texts   (paper) 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  Texts  (cloth) 
Piano  Score         ..... 
Libretto      English  and  Italian  texts     . 


Music  composed  by 
GIACOMO  PUCCINI 


55.00 
4.00 

5-5o 
2.00 
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BOOSEY  &  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sole  Agents  for  G.  Ricordi  &  Company 
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Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was, the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  oo." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie  "  Lib.  IX.  :— 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi ;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;  and  these  convented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 


Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassilievtch  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 
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The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  14-15,  19 10. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Tan&'eff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.     This  leads  to  a 
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section,  Moderate,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood-wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood-wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 

The 
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Strings  stir  the  feet;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune, 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.     But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
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and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early 
age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  studied  the 
pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  he  left  this  conserva- 
tory to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the  pianoforte, 
first  with  Zvireff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with  Alexander 
Siloti,*   a    cousin   of    Rachmaninoff.     His    teachers    in    composition 

•  Siloti  visited  Boston  in  1898,  and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary 5,  when  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  G  major,  No.  2,  Op.  44-  He  gave  three  re- 
citals here  that  season,  February  12,  14,  March  12.  At  the  last  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kneisel,  violinist, 
and  Schroeder,  violoncellist.  He  also  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  14,  1898  (Tschai- 
kowsky's Trio,  Op.  50). 
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were  Arensky  and  Tan&'eff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the  highest 
honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composi- 
tion, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).  He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  LermontofTs  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
a  pianist,  and  in  1907  visited  Paris.  -  In  1897  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  wth  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  his  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  16,  when  he  played  his  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Melodie, 
Humoresque,  Barcarolle,  Polichinell;  and  Four  Preludes,  D  major, 
D  minor,  C  minor,  C-sharp  minor.  He  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18,  19 10,  when  his  second 
pianoforte  concerto,  Op.  18,  was  heard  here  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
this  concert  he  conducted  his  symphonic  poem,  "The  Island  of  the 
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Dead,"  which  was  then  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.*  At 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  Musical  Morning,  January  10,  19 10,  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  he  played  his  own  Melodie,  Barcarolle,  Humoresque, 
and  Preludes  in  F-sharp  minor,  G  minor,  C-sharp  minor. 

His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  1,  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17, 
1904,  when  Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  pianist,  and  his  song,  "Von 
Jenseits,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  2,  1904. 

But  the  name  of  Rachmaninoff  was  known  in  Boston  earlier  through 
performances  of  his  pianoforte  pieces.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  Prelude  in 
C-sJiarp  minor  at  his  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall,  February  12,  February  14, 
and  March  12,  1898,  and  on  February  14,  1898,  he  played  the  Valse, 
Op.  10.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky) 
was  produced  in  Boston,  December  20,  1904,  at  a  concert  of  the  Eaton- 
Hadley  Trio  (Mrs.  Jessie  Downer-Eaton,  pianist,  Mr.  Louis  Eaton, 
violinist,  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  vio- 
loncellist). His  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Pianoforte,  Op.  19,  was  first 
played  in  Boston,  December  13,  1905,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley  and 
Mrs.  Downer-Eaton.  Songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  recital  programmes. 

A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  11,  1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklanoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  1910,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto,  D 
minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:    "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Frances^a  da 

•  "The  Island  of  the  Dead"  was  played  again  In  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
February  io,  1910.     Mr.  Fiedler  conducted. 
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Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 

(1909)- 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 


Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder,  violoncellist,  was  born  at  Neuhaldensleben, 
June  15,  1855.  He  at  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  his  father  Karl, 
a  conductor  and  a  composer  of  operas  (1823-89),  and  with  his  brother 
Hermann;  afterward  he  took  lessons  of  J.  B.  Andre\  Later  he  took 
violin  lessons  of  de  Ahna  in  Berlin,  and  lessons  in  theory  with  Wilhelm 
Tappert.  In  1871-72  he  played  viola  in  the  Schroeder  Quartet;  his 
three  brothers  were  the  other  members.  He  abandoned  the  violin  for 
the  violoncello,  which  he  studied  by  himself.  In  1875  he  entered 
Liebig's  Orchestra  as  first  'cellist.  He  was  a  member  in  like  capacity 
of  Fliege's  Orchestra,  of  Laube's  in  Hamburg,  and  in  1880  he  joined 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  Leipsic,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Karl,  who  went  to  Sondershausen  as  chief  conductor.     He  was  in 
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Leipsic  a  member  of  the  Petri  Quartet,  and  he  taught  in  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  Schroeder  came  to  Boston  as  the  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  at  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Kneisel  Quartet.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  orchestra  with 
his  Quartet  co-mates  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1902-03.  With 
them  he  afterwards  made  New  York  his  dwelling-place  until  the  spring 
of  1907,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Quartet  and  moved  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  His  farewell  concert  in  Boston  was  on  April  25,  1907. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  summer  of  1908,  he  was 
the  violoncellist  of  the  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet  until  it  was  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1909-10.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Schroeder  has  played  as  solo  violoncellist  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston: — 

1 89 1,  October  24.     Volkmann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

1892,  November  26.  Davidoff's  Concerto  No.  3,  one  movement. 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

1893,  November  18.  Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 

1894,  February  3.     Loeffler's  Fantastic  Concerto.     (MS.  First  time.) 

1895,  March  2.  Dvorak's  "Waldesruhe"  and  Julius  Klengel's 
Capriccio,  Op.  8. 

1896,  December  19.  Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104.  (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

1897,  April  10.  Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel,  at  a  concert  in  memory  of  Brahms.) 

1898,  February  12.     Loeffler's  Fantastic  Concerto. 

1898,  November  19.     Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

1900,  January  6.     Dvorak's  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104. 

1 90 1,  March  9.  D 'Albert's  Concerto  in  C  major,  Op.  20.  (First 
time  in  Boston.) 

1902,  February  1.  Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Kneisel.) 

1903,  January  10.     Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 
1908,  October  31.     Tschaikowsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme, 

Op.  33.     (First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

1910,  January  22.  Brahms's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  Op.  102.     (With  Mr.  Hess.) 
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Variations  on  a  Rococo*  Theme  for  Violoncello  with  Orches- 
tral Accompaniment,  Op.  33 Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;   died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

These  "Variations  sur  un  Theme  rococo"  are  dedicated  to  Wilhelm 
Fitzenhagen.  f  In  Mr.  Paul  Juon's  translation  into  German  of  Modest 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother  Peter,  it  is  stated  that  the  Varia- 
tions were  composed  in  December,  1876.  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensa- 
tion and  translation  into  English  of  this  monumental  work  says,  after 
the  quotation  of  a  short  and  dismal  letter  of  Tschaikowsky  to  S.  Tan- 
£ieff,  dated  February  10,  1877:  ''In  spite  of  the  bitterness  left  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  'Vakoula,'  and  the  many  other  blows  which 

*  The  Italian  adjective  "rococo"  means  "old-fashioned."     The  noun  means  "antiquated  style." 

Mr.  £.  Markham  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Tschaikowsky  says  with  reference  to  this  title:  "The  term  Rococo, 
together  with  its  companions  Zopf  and  Baroque,  refers  to  manner,  and  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from  architecture, 
where  it  refers  to  a  highly  ornamental  period,  denoting  a  certain  impress  derived  from  the  study  of  a  school 
of  thought  foreign  to  that  of  the  artist's  own  natural  groove.  One  would  therefore  not  expect  the  theme  of 
this  set  of  variations,  although  original,  to  be  in  Tschaikowsky's  own  distinctive  style,  nor  is  it  really  so,  exhib- 
iting rather  a  dainty  Mozartean  grace  and  simplicity  together  with  a  certain  rhythmic  charm." 

"Rococo.  The  style  of  decoration  into  which  that  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period  culminated,  distinguished 
for  a  superfluity  of  confused  and  discordant  detail."  J.  W.  Mollett's  "Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 
Archaeology." 

Hence,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "anything  that  is  quaint,  fantastic  or  tasteless  in  art  or 
literature.'' 

t  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen  was  born  at  Seesen,  Brunswick,  September  15,  1848.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  14,  1890.  A  distinguished  violoncellist,  he  wrote  much  for  his  instrument.  He 
was  violoncello  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  'cello  leader  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical 
Society  of  the  same  city.  Tschaikowsky's  second  quartet  was  first  played  at  Nicolas  Rubinstein's  in  Mos- 
cow early  in  1874  by  Laub,  Hrimaly,  Gerber,  and  Fitzenhagen. 
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his  artistic  ambitions  had  to  suffer,  Tschaikowsky,  after  his  return  to 
Moscow,  did  not  lose  his  self-confidence,  nor  let  his  energy  flag  for  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  although  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  '  favorite 
offspring,'  'Vakoula,'" — the  opera  "Vakoula  the  Smith"  was  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876,  and  on  December  14  the 
composer  heard  that  his  orchestral  " Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  been  hissed 
in  Vienna, — "and  at  his  unlucky  debut  as  a  composer  in  Vienna*  and 
Paris,  although  suffering  from  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  jnot  only 
interested  in  the  propaganda  of  his  works  abroad,  but  composed  his 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  violoncello,  and  corresponded  with 
Stassov  about  an  operatic  libretto.  The  choice  of  the  subject — 
'Othello' — emanated  from  Tschaikowsky  himself.  When  Stassov 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  this  subject  was  not  suitable  to  his  tem- 
perament, he  refused  to  listen  to  arguments,  and  would  only  consider 
this  particular  play."     His  enthusiasm  cooled  in  a  few  months. 

According  to  Mr.  Juon's  translation,  the  Variations  were  composed 
in  1876,  and  during  the  season  of  1876-77  Tschaikowsky  also  wrote 
his  Slav  March,   Op.  31;    the    symphonic    fantasia,    "Francesca    da 

*"Hans  Richter,  who  conducted  the  Vienna  performance  of  'Romeo,'  declared  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  work  did  not  amount  to  a  fiasco.  Certainly  at  the  concert  itself  a  few  hisses  were  heard,  and 
Hanslick  wrote  an  abusive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  but  at  the  same  time  much  interest,  even 
enthusiasm,  was  shown  for  the  new  Russian  work."     Mrs.  Newmarch,  Life  of  Tschaikowsky,  p.  101. 
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Rimini,"  Op.  32;  and  the  Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op. 
34.  He  also  sketched  his  fourth  symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his 
opera,  "Eugene  Oniegin." 

Modest  Tschaikowsky  is  usually  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  first 
performances  of  works  by  his  brother.  He  does  not  give  information 
concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  but  he  refers  to  a 
letter  received  by  Peter  from  Fitzenhagen  in  June,  1879,  in  which  the 
viDloncellist  told  him  of  the  great  success  of  this  work  as  played  by 
him  at  a  music  festival  at  Wiesbaden.  Liszt  was  present,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "This  is  indeed  music."  At  this  same  festival 
von  Biilow  played  Tschaikowsky's  first  pianoforte  concerto. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  solo  violoncello,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

A  few  introductory  measures,  Moderato  quasi  andante,  leads  to  the 
theme  played  by  the  violoncello,  moderato  semplice,  A  major,  2-4. 
There  are  seven  variations,  interspersed  with  numerous  cadenzas  for 
the  solo  instruments  and  separated  by  orchestral  interludes.  The  first 
two  variations  are  in  the  tempo  of  the  theme.  The  third,  Andante 
sostenuto,  C  major,  3-4,  has  a  distinguished  melody  which  is  richly 
accompanied.  The  fourth  is  an  Andante  grazioso,  2-4;  the  fifth  an 
Allegro  moderato,  2-4;  the  sixth  an  Andante,  D  minor.  The  seventh, 
with  coda,  is  of  a  brilliant  nature. 


* 


The  programme  of  Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken's  concert  in  Chickering 
Hall,  New  York,  November  28,  1888,  announced  a  theme  and  variations 
"from  concerto  for  violoncello"  by  Tschaikowsky,  "accompaniment 
for  orchestra  transcribed'  from  the  pianoforte  arrangement  by  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  J.  Ch.  Rietzel."  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  violoncellist. 
Tschaikowsky  never  wrote  a  concerto  for  violoncello.  He  revised, 
however,  the  Theme  and  Variations  after  publication,  and  the  second 
edition  is  the  one  known  to-day.  Is  it  possible  that  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  made  any  reference  to  a  "concerto"?  No  biographer 
of  Tschaikowsky  speaks  of  the  composer's  intention  of  writing  a  con- 
certo for  the  violoncello. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

RHYTHM  AND   TEMPO   RUBATO. 

(From  the  London  Times,  April  16,  iqio.) 

"In  the  beginning  was  rhythm,"  was  one  of  Billow's  favorite  critical 
epigrams,  and  all  music  teachers  and  anthropologists  alike  would  agree 
with  him.  We  have  all  of  us  in  our  youth  been  taught  on  orthodox 
evolutionary  principles  consciously  to  copy  our  remote  ancestors,  and 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  artistic  performance  by  hitting  some  sound- 
producing  instrument  at  precisely  regular  intervals;  and  many  books, 
especially  in  recent  years,  have  expounded  the  aesthetic  basis  and 
importance  of  this  attainment.  Comparatively  little,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  written  about  what  may  be  called  the  "higher  rhythm," — 
the  ability  to  hit  a  sound-producing  instrument  at  not  precisely  regular, 
but  nevertheless  artistically  agreeable,  intervals.  No  doubt  this  partial 
neglect  is  mainly  due  to  the  obvious  fact  that  it  cannot  be  systemati- 
cally taught  in  the  same  direct  manner;  but  some  recently  published 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  M.  Paderewski  (incorporated  in  Mr.  H.  T. 
Finck's  "Success  in  Music")  show  how  wide  a  field  it  presents  for 
consideration.  Tantalizingly  brief  though  M.  Paderewski's  essay  is, 
the  literature  of  practical  music  contains  few  more  luminous  and  inter- 
esting pages;  and  its  value  is  by  no  means  diminished  if  its  readers 
happen  at  times  to  disagree  on  minor  issues. 

This  "higher  rhythm"  is  ordinarily  known  as  tempo  rubato,  but  the 
term  is  open  to  serious  objections.  Etymologically  it  lacks  precision  and 
may  easily  be  misleading:  "stolen  time"  is  not  at  all  a  convincing  way 
of  putting  the  matter.  Few  performers  pay  any  heed  to  the  stern 
moralists  who  demand  the  accurate  balancing  of  the  musical  ledger  at 
periodical  intervals,  so  that  any  slight  lingering  shall  be  exactly  paid  for 
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by  an  equally  slight  hurrying,  whether  within  the  same  bar  (as  the  straiter 
sect  would  affirm)  or  within  the  same  melodic  sentence.     Any  conscious 
effort  to  attain  this  ideal  could  hardly  result  in  anything  but  the  un- 
comfortable rigidity  of  a  metronome  without  its  satisfying  steadiness. 
We  may  speak  of  taking  the  whole  phrase  as  the  rhythmical  unit,  but 
that  need  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  will  be  of  mathematically  equal 
duration  to  the  same  number  of  bars  played  metronomically.     Again, 
there  is  the  saying  ascribed  to  Chopin,  that  tempo  rubato  is  the  com- 
bination of  free  time  in  the  right  hand  and  strict  time  in  the  left — 
which  does  not,  if  taken  literally,  seem  at  all  helpful.     The  simile  of 
a  tree  with  firm  trunk  and  quivering  leaves,  which  Chopin  certainly 
employed  in  speaking  of  the  matter  to  his  pupils,  exactly  expresses  the 
truth;   but  we  have  to  feel  in  each  separate  case  how  that  effect  may 
best  be  produced,  not  to  pin  our  faith  to  one  merely  mechanical  method. 
We  should,  perhaps,  rather  speak  habitually  of  "free"  or  "flexible 
tempo."     M.  Paderewski  suggests  "evasive  movement."     "Emotion," 
he  says  categorically,  "excludes  regularity."     As  an  axiom,  this  seems 
somewhat  overstated.     We  can  easily  think  of  music  the  whole  emo- 
tional force  of  which  depends  on  the  relentless  regularity  of  the  rhythm. 
The  finale  of  Schubert's  last  symphony  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  ex- 
ample, or  again,  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  is  the  main  theme  of  the 
finale  of  Chopin's  sonata  in  B  minor.     But  rhythms  like  these  are 
exceptional,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  dictum  may  be  allowed  to  stand, 
with  the  insistently  necessary  proviso  that  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  irregularity,  and  also  many  different  kinds  of  emotion.     Or 
we  might  confine  ourselves  to  a  negative  definition  and  use  the  term 
"non-metronomic  rhythm."     The  metronome  is  a  useful  aid  for  un- 
musical children  (though  even  then,  unless  it  is  set  so  as  to  synchronize 
with  the  shortest  notes  played,  all  kinds  of  things  may,  and  frequently 
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do,  happen  between  its  beats);  but  otherwise  it  is  a  pure  snare  and 
delusion.  No  doubt  every  composer  ought  to  metronomize  his  com- 
positions, but  he  need  only  take  out  his  watch,  play  quite  naturally 
for  fifteen  seconds,  and  then  multiply  the  main  beats  by  four, — that  will 
give  sufficient  guidance  and  obviate  the  serious  misconceptions  that 
otherwise  may  quite  innocently  arise.  But  it  is  necessary  to  try  play- 
ing to  a  metronome,  and  to  feel  its  extraordinarily  hampering  effect, 
in  order  to  realize  how  non-metronomic  (even  if  only  slightly  so)  good 
performances  ordinarily  are;  and  as  soon  as  the  metronomic  yoke  is 
broken,  however  microscopically  and  momentarily,  we  have  something 
which,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  is  tempo  rubato. 

Many,  perhaps,  fail  to  grasp  this,  simply  through  conceiving  rubato 
only  as  something  uncommon  and  extreme.  They  do  not  see  that  the 
particular  kinds  of  very  palpably  flexible  rhythm  to  which  they  would 
restrict  the  term  are  nothing  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  extensions 
of  a  principle  applicable,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  performance 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  compositions  of  almost  any  age  or 
style, — so  long,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  performer  is  a  human  being  and 
not  a  barrel-organ.  Just  as  to  the  pianist,  whether  in  Bach  or  in 
Debussy,  humanized  tone  normally  necessitates  pedalling  and  freely 
vibrating  strings,  so  humanized  expression  normally  necessitates  some 
measure  of  rubato.  Of  course  at  times  special  tone-effects  will  demand 
entire  absence  of  pedal,  just  as  special  emotional  effects  will  demand 
metronomic  rhythm ;  but  in  either  case  (and  the  parallel  seems  curiously 
close)  it  is  on  the  precisian,  the  musical  Pharisee,  that  the  burden  of 
self -justification  is  thrown. 

Few  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  Joachim  Quartet  represented 
the  acme  of  classicism.  Its  greatest  detractors,  even  in  their  most  curi- 
ously haphazard  utterances,  never  accused  it  of  hysterical  license  or  of 
sacrificing  intellectual  to  sensuous  and  emotional  considerations.  But, 
alike  in  the  older  and  in  the  newer  music,  its  playing  was  full  of  rubato. 
It  was  very  subtly  present,  in  some  form  or  another,  in  nearly  every 
bar,  and  not  infrequently  it  was  palpable  even  to  the  most  careless 
listener.  The  beautiful  phrasing  of  the  second  subject  of  the  first 
movement  of  Mozart's  E-flat  quartet,  for  example,  showed,  under  a 
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cold  dissection,  about  a  dozen  different  crotchet  values;  and  the  viola 
solo  in  the  Agitato  of  Brahms's  B-flat  quartet,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  Herr  Wirth  or  of  Herr  Klingler,  was  nothing  short  of  amazingly 
"inaccurate"  from  the  metronomic  standpoint.  And  so  with  Joa- 
chim's own  solo  playing.  Naturally,  a  Hungarian  dance  gave  him 
more  scope  for  rhythmical  license  than  the  Beethoven  concerto,  but 
neither  in  one  nor  in  the  other  was  there  any  undue  anxiety  about  the 
exact  equalization  of  the  beats.  Similarly  with  Sefior  Casals' s  magnifi- 
cent performances  of  Bach's  violoncello  suites,  and  among  pianists 
the  magic  of  M.  Paderewski's  rhythm  is  a  household  word,  even  though, 
curiously  enough,  his  Bach  playing  is,  as  a  rule,  more  metronomic 
than  that  of  many  artists  who  have  never  been  labelled  as  romantic. 
And  among  the  great  names  of  the  past  let  us  take  Beethoven  himself. 
We  know,  on  the  explicit  authority  of  his  friend  Schindler,  that  he  was 
a  rubato  player  in  the  most  definite  sense  of  the  term, — quite  as  much 
so,  probably,  as  was  Chopin. 

No  secrets  of  musical  performance  are  so  deep  and  incommunicable 
as  those  of  fine  flexible  rhythm.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  analyzed 
to  some  slight  extent,  though  mainly  in  negatives.  There  must  be 
breadth.  Nothing  must  be  clipped  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with  stiff 
rhythm  that  vainly  imagines  itself  to  be  strictly  accurate), — we  may 
accelerate  the  beats  if  we  please,  but  every  note  must  be  large,  every 
demisemiquaver  organic.  There  must  be  no  hysterical  gulps  or  gusts 
of  feeling  to  break  the  vividly  pulsating  general  flow,  and  there  must 
be  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  structural  homogeneity  and  the  stead- 
iness of  what  may  be  called  the  crests  of  the  accentuation.  But,  unless 
a  performer  naturally  has  free  rhythm  in  the  blood,  any  attempt  to 
copy  an  artist  only  results  in  a  rigid  incoherence  infinitely  worse  than 
any  quantity  of  metronomic  exactitude.  Still,  the  power  often  grows 
by  listening  and  reflection,  and  children  not  infrequently  have  the  germ 
of  it,  though  in  many  cases  it  is  criminally  crushed  by  teachers  who  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  proper  rubato  and  "playing  out  of 
time."  There  are,  indeed,  editions  of  the  classical  piano  music  which 
try  in  various  ways  to  assist  the  performer's  sense  of  rhythm;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  their  help  is  only  a  hindrance.     The  very  essence 
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of  rubato  is  that  (apart  from  a  few  more  or  less  persistently,  and  there- 
fore measurably,  irregular  dance  rhythms)  it  is  too  subtle  to  be  indi- 
cable  in  musical  notation.  Any  formulae  are  too  dogmatic  and  clumsy 
for  its  imperceptible  gradation  and  swing.  Excessive  conscious  atten- 
tion to  rhythmical  niceties  may  very  easily  lead  to  their  exaggeration, 
just  as  Chopin's  norituri,  written  in  continuous  grace-notes  and  some- 
times stretching  right  over  the  bar  lines,  are  utterly  ruined  by  the 
ponderously  conscientious  editors  who  break  them  up  into  definite 
groups, — indeed,  the  end  of  the  familiar  D-flat  valse  is  probably  not 
played  once  in  a  hundred  times  as  its  composer  wrote  it. 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("L£onore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,   1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 

•Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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Miss  Berkie-1,  Beutler,*  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "  Leonora"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delia" was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.     He  was  fast  asleep  in 

*  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according,  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,   1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.     There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
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No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
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the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic^of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Flores tan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruh- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  "  Song  of  Thanks- 
giving" from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo). 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  arid  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

ANTON  WITEK 

The  famous  violin  soloist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  now  concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

VITA  WITEK 

The  eminent  pianist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  EXCLUSIVELY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 

THE  VON  ENDE  VIOLIN  SCHOOL 
38  West  90th  Street.  New  York 

Distinguished  faculty  in  all  branches  of  music  Includes  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Antoinette  Ward  (piano) ,  Herwegh 
ron  Ende,  J.  Frank  Rice  (violin),  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Jacob  Massell  (singing),  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Edgar  Stitt- 
man-Kelley  (organ,  theory,  composition,  lectures).     Send  for  free  prospectus. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D 'Israeli 

MUSIC   EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 
Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

\ddress  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Lummy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 

for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies.  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  HUNGER       century  building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  BOSTON 

Miss nnionn  i  a  hi ii i t r Teacher o! sin^ 


PRiSCILLA  WHITE 


602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN  "BBJKJSS* 

SOPRANO  BOSTON 

OUfKAHU  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  NEW  YORK 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK  Studio,  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 

38  BABCOCK  ST.,  BR00KLINE 

Bertha  Cushing  Child      ■ES5S5& 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

miss  MARY  INGRAHAM        ^t  studios 

6  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


PI    fiRS     TIPPFTT  Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 


312  Pierce  Building,   Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


josephike  KNICHT  ""sasES™ 

Personal  Address  «2r^I3K>  A  IXir^  Management,  G.  W.  STEWART 

4  Havi land  Street  O^^KAl^H^  120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


I  A     ADMAUI1     Management,  ST.  JAMES    BUILDING 

LILLH     VniflUflU  R.E.JOHNSTON         26th  ST.  and  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 

SOLOIST  WITH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VAN  YORX 


TENOR 


STUDIO:  434  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Corner  39th  Street 

TELEPHONE  3701-MURRAY  HILL 


EDITH' 


CHAPMAN  GOOLD 


SOPRANO 

ORATORIO  RECITAL 


2314  Broadway 


'Phone  1630  River 


Mr.  GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 

TENOR 


Soloist  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Cecilia  Society. 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized 
teacher  of  his  method. 

Management,  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  xo 

177- HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 


CHILD  GARDEN  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

.Normal  Course.  Pianoforte  Instruction.  Kindergarten 
System.  Harmony  Course.  Branches  of  School  in 
West  and  South.  For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES,  505  Huntington  Chambers       -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


BARITONE 

Recital,  Oratorio,  Concert 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON,  868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Also  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  art 
of  singing.     For  appointment,  address 

7  West  43d  Street,  New  York 


There  is  the  real  stuff  in  this  singer. — Philip  Hale 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist. —  W.  J.  Henderson 
(N.  Y.  Sun) 


NATIOMAL  OPERA  COMPAiY  (Incorporated) 


REHEARSING  DEPARTMENT 


C.    de  Macchi,   Musical  Director 


The  only  practical  GRAND  OPERA  COURSE  for  artists  wishing  to  combine  the  study  of 
repertory,  acting,  diction,  routine,  and   public  experience.      Special  course  for  teachers. 

Forthcoming  Grand  Opera  Seasons:  April,  London.     May,  Turin.     June,  Rome. 
....  As  we  have  said,  the  performance  ran  a  vivacious  course,  and  Mr.  de  Macchi,  who  conducted  from  mem- 
ory, and  had  his  instrumental  force  well  under  control,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  attended 
his  efforts  and  those  of  the  talented  artists  whose  services  he  has  retained.     (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 

....  There  are  hundreds  of  Grand  Opera  Students  to  whom  the  opportunity  hereby- 
offered  by  the  National  Opera  Co.  would  mean  success  instead  of  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle  or  moral  degradation. 
Send  for  pamphlet  with  criticisms  of  opera  seasons  in  Europe. 

»         Address:  C.  de  Macchi,    1423  Broadway,  New  York 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  HASTINGS 


WithMme.  Tetrazzini's  Concert  Co.,  Season  igio-n 
With  Mme.  Lehmann,  Season  1909-10 
With  Mme.  Nordica,  Season  1908-09 

Mr.  Hastings  studied  with 
FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Vt  A  TJt  FT1  ONE  ^r*  Morse  anc*  ^  assistants  give  special  foundational 

■^"^  ^^  training  for  singers. 

WILLARD  S£2L  FLINT 

Soloist  witH  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Boston)  seven  times 

Formerly  of  Boston 

VOICE  CULTURE  and 
REPERTOIRE  in  Los 
Angeles  until  May,  1911 


ETTA  EDWARDS 


KEYES 


MARGARET  lirum         contralto 

CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  RECITALS 

Management,  Quinlan  Agency 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET       -        NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACHUS-BEHR 


PIANIST,    TEACHER,    VOCAL 
COACH,  ACCOMPANIST 

Reference 
Mme.  Louise  Homer,  Mr.  Frederic  Martin 

Address,  69  West  88th  Street,  New  York 


SOPRANO 


DOROTHY  TEMPLE 

Address,  Winchester,  Mass.  Tel.  406-5 


Distinguished    Academician  of  Royal   Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Rome 

ORATORIO      CONCERT     RECITAL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.   i|         O  D  A  O  Hi        V0CAL 

ARTHUR  J.    HUo DM n U  INSTRUCTION 

246  Huntington  Avenue  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SCHOOL  of  ENGLISH  SPEECH   ^7^1™ 

__j     Fvnnr0CIAII    pierce bldc.  copley  square     ELLfuUMUN       LnULlon 

and  EXPRESSION  MARlf »»«&«.,,,,     PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

CL4SS  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  COURSE.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS 

336  W.  58th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Mme.  Sara  Anderson,  Prima  Donna  Soprano,  Opera  and  Concert,  Germany  and  America;  Mme. 
Nevada  van  der  Veer,  Prima  Donna  Contralto;  Leon  Rice,  Tenor;  Andrea  Sarto,  Baritone,  formerly  of  Metro- 
politan Opera  Co.,  now  with  Hammerstein;  Hon  Bergere,  Whitney  Opera  Co.;  Alice  Raynaud,  Hammerstein 
Opera  Co.,  and  many  others. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


RICHARD  PLATT 


PIANIST 


14  STEINERT  HALL       BOSTON 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


Miss 
Anna 


MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist;    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Svmphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc. 
Studio :  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston 


FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 

From  Rudiments  to  Professional 
attainment.  Special  course  for 
teachers.  Correspondence  for  out- 
of-town  solicited.  Conductor 
People's  Choral  Union,  400  voices. 
Author  C  and  C  Voice  Book,  50c. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGERS 

Atelle  Building, 
33  West  67th  Street,  New  York 

Phone,  4225  Columbus     * 


Teacher  of  Singing 

ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF    s  west  3sth  street 

New  York  City 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 

Vocal  Instruction,  Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays 

589  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays 
1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou« 
Building,  New  York 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


WI  L  L,  I  AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY     APPOINTMENT 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian. 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addrass  all  eanmgilcitlais  te  AITAH  GLQVEB  SALMON.  Caraafla  Ball,  Naw  Tark  Cltf 

Parasuait  stadia  addrass.  Carnegie  Ball.  I.T.        Besteo.  Mass.  ( Hiatiattaa  Ckataiars >.  Taasdar* 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  United  States.  Seventy  teachers  placed  last 
year  in  positions  ranging  from  high  schools  to  universities.  Courses  in  literature, 
oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.     Send  for  catalog  to 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Ziegler   Institute  of  Normal  Singing 

Incorporated 
1425  BROADWAY  (Metropolitan  Opera  House) 

SUMMER  SESSION  IN  COUNTRY  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

MOTTO:  "  Know  thy  work,  and  do  it" 
Director,  Mme.  ANNA  E.  ZIEGLER 

PIONEER  FOR  CORRECT  SINGING 

An  established  agency  is  paid  by  the  Institute  for  placing  graduates 
of  the  Institute  in  professional  work 


THE  SAWYER  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

ANTONIA  SAWYER,  Manager 

HIGH  CLASS  ARTISTS 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Cable  Address,   "  Antonina '*  Phone  Bryant  5685 


EDUCATION  FROM      ^    a    E     n^     ^^     m     m  20TH    SEASON 

BEGINNING  TO 


VIRGIL 


FiwisH  If  W%    U  RESULTS 

Send  for  Booklet  W         H      ■   Q      ^41      ■      ■■■        UNSURPASSED 

PIANO  SCHOOL  AND  CONSERVATORY 

Mrs.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director   School  removed  to  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

A^  A||R  ffb  Al  C"     Art  of  Singing  in  all  Branches 
■       VflllDvIl  t      Voice  Production,  Interpretation 

Thirty  years'  experience.      Late  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Circular — Carbone's  Breath   Controller  —  sent  on  application. 

CARNEGIE   HALL,    NEW   YORK 

Bonci,  the  famous  tenor,  says:  "Signor  Carbone  is  a  Master  in  the  Art  of  Singing 
not  second  to  any  other  teacher  in  America  or  in  Europe.  I  recommend  him  heartily 
as  a  true,  competent  exponent  of  the  Italian  Bel  Canto." 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425    Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and   Thursday   afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery,^ 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward, 
George  Bemus,  George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr. 
Eugene  Walton  Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace 
Wright,  Mabel  Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley, 
Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before 
the  public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnerfle  Hall         -         .  .  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenae.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -     New  York  City 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York 
M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 


SUMMER    COURSE 

GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACBEIS  AND  SERIOUS  STODENTS 

Music  Season   in   London  and   Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalog. 

Telephone,  Riverside  6836 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
Teacher  of  Singing 

No.  509  Pierce  Building  Boston 


CONSERVATORY,  COLLEGE 
and  SCHOOL  positions  secured 
for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC 
Also  CHURCH  CHOIR  engagements 
for  SINGERS  and  ORGANISTS 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  (Phone  Oxford  475-0 

Boston  Musical  and    Educational    Bureau  N 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music 

AUBURNDALE,   MASS. 

Boston  Studio: 

Pierce  Building.    Send  for  Prospectus. 


F.   ADDISON    PORTER 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,   31   Stefnert   Hall 

BOSTON 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 

Pianoforte  Instruction 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Leschetizky  Method 
Studio.  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


EUGENE   HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


WALTER  L.   BOGERT     ANNIE  LOUISE  DAVID 


BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing  Lectures  and  Recitals 

644  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  5430  Plaza 


Concerts    HARPIST    Musicales 
Instruction 

Management:  Haense!  &  Jones,  1  E.  42dSt. 

Personal  address:  3505  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  3230  Audubon 


DEMPSEY   john  c 

BASS -BARITONE 

And  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 
Studio,  5  West  38th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


ELLEN     LEARNED 

MEZZO  CONTRALTO 

Concert  Oratorio  Recital 

Teacher  of  Singing 

206  West  106th  Street       -       -      New  York 

Telephone  3852  Riverside 


MADAME  ANNA   ARNALD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Opera  School 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Singing       Opera  School 
Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  France  and 
America  forwarded  by  request- 
Address  all  communications  to 
MME.  ANNA  ARNALD 
Studio.  140  W.  95th  Street      .      New  York 


EBEN    H.    BAILEY 

ORGANIST 

Voice  Training  Piano  and  Harmony 

Studio:  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Two  new  Sacred  Songs 
"Lord  of  All  Life"  and  "Faith  and  Patience" 

The  latter  also  arranged  as  a  duet  for 
Soprano  and  Baritone 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 

London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 
Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 
Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


ERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes      At  present  with 

Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 

Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 

Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 

With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


America-Concert 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS      So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 
Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York   Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS   WOLFE 

Milan    Florence    New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Le 

Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.  ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.         LAURA      BRADFORD 
THOMPSON       Of   the    Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 
Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 
Second     season     Staats      Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 
Miss  VERA  CURTIS     Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 
London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 
Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 
Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 
Italy  Florence  etc. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Now  singing  in 
Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLiPINI) 
Italy  Venice  Milan  Vercelli  etc. 
American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 
York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 

CTURE  ETC.-ABROAD 

Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 
SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss   THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 
Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 
Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 
Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 
Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 
Mr.  RICHARD  (Dick)  GRANT 
Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 
Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCE 
Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 
Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    t.,M  ....       - ._  -  .  __ 

of  pupils  of         WM,  L.  WHI  TNE 

OF  THE  BOSTON  INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD 

*From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney, 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 
Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 
HENRY  H.  HALL 
Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 

Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief     voice    instructr.r     at      the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 

Y    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 
FORD    PORTLAND 
SCHOOLS  OF   MUSIC 

will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtietl 
MAX  FI 

i  Season,  1910-1911 

EDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master,        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A, 
Bak,  A.                        Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
EichJer,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fab.izio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B.           Kolster,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbetgen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Warake,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                  Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.             Smalley,  R. 

Eunze.  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurlg,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 

M os bach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Ken  field,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 
,A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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The  HARDMAN 


The 

Piano 

Paramount 


THE  Hardman  is 
the  only  Piano 
that  the  great  ope- 
ratic artists  choose  for 
their  own  use  during 
their  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. 

They  not  only  en- 
dorse it  in  the  highest 
terms — they  play  it  for 
their  own  pleasure  in 
their  own  homes. 

Many  of  them  in  ad- 
dition make  a  constant 
companion  of  the  Hard- 
man  Autotone  —  the 
Perfect  Player  -  Piano. 


PRICES  : 
Hardman  Pianos  from  $425  upward. 
Autotones       -       from  $500  upward. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  or  for  the  Autographed 

Collection  of  opinions  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  on 

the  Hardman  Piano  and  the  Autotone. 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  CO.,   New  York 

Founded  1842 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

FOUNDED  1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PROGRAMME 


Weber 


.     Overture  to  the  Opera,  "  Der  Freischutz  " 


Dvorak     .       Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Paganini 


Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major  (in  one  movement) 


Tschaikowsky 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 
the  Ballet  "Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A 
Ouverture  miniature. 

Danses  caract£iistiques:  at  Marche;  b.  Danse  de  la  F£e  Drag6e; 
c.     Tr6pak,  danse  russe;  J.  Danse    arabe;  e.   Danse  chinoist; 
f.     Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 


Wagner 


Overture,  "Tannhauser  " 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minute*  after  the  symphony 
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250,000  Birthdays  every  day 
in  the  jear  in  the  United  States 


You  can  be  positively 
sure  of  £ivin£  a  most 
appreciative  £ift  in 
presenting  a  box  of 


World    Renowned 

Candied 

Rare  Quality 

250,000  people  can  be 
made  happy  every  day  in  the  year  by 
presenting  them  a  box  of  ^ht^rtf 
on  their  birthday. 

Retail  Stores  and  Sales  Agents  Everywhere 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;   died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  .flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  ' '  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 


Phenomenal  Success  of  Puccini's  latest  opera 

"THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST" 

(La  Fanciulla  del  West) 


Libretto  founded  upon  the  drama  written  by 
DAVID  BELASCO 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  text  only 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  texts   (paper) 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  Texts  (cloth) 
Piano  Score         ..... 
Libretto     English  and  Italian  texts     . 


Music  composed  by 
GIACOMO  PUCCINI 


$5.00 
4.00 

5-5° 
2.00 
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HOTEL    PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
100  Yards  West  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  Car  Lines 

A   DISTINCTIVE    BOSTON   HOUSE 

Opened  in  November,  1909,  with  every  modern  resource  for 
Transient  and  Permanent  Guests 

L.  P.  COSTELLO,  Manager 

Write  for  interesting  literature  on   the   Hotel,    Boston   and   New   England 
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The  firstjpublic  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.     W.  T.  Parke  wrote:    ''The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
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a  continued  display  of Jscience,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said :  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (i 787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 
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The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
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of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  sect  on  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  '  Freischiitz '  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber II" 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.     The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
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vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischiitz.  The  literal  English 
translation  '  Free  Marksman '  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  M6moires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'  * 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Laiarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  rOp6ra,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 
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"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schutz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln— that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 


* 

*  * 


The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,*  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  which 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather 
an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 

*T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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Symphony  in  1$  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World/'  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
!5>  l%93-  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same 
year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 

•From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  g6"  (New  York,  1894). 
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reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
DvoMk  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  DvoMk,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  popula- 
tion." 

*  * 

It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
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from  Bosnian  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":*  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo";  that  the  Amer- 
ican negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  ab- 
original Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs"; that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


*  * 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowelTs  "  Indian"  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  controversy  led 
to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 


* 

*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."     The 
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strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins 
take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.     The  development 
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is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 
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Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  Per" 
formance  in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-five  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 


Concerto  for  Violin  No.  i,  D  major,  Op.  6    .     Nicolo  Paganini 

(Born  on  October  27,  1782,  at  Genoa;   died  on  May  27,  1840,  at  Nice.) 

Two  violin  concertos  by  Paganini  have  been  published, — one  in  D 
major  and  the  other  in  B  minor, — but  Paganini  wrote  one  in  D  minor 
which  he  performed  at  his  first  concert  in  Paris,  March  25,  1831.  This, . 
described  by  contemporaries  as  a  magnificent  work,  is  lost,  and  so  is 
the  one  in  E  minor  with  a  triangle  obbligato  accompaniment  for  the 
last  movement.  The  latter  concerto  was  played  by  Paganini  in  London- 
in  1 83 1.  He  also  then  played  a  concerto  in  E  major.  There  were  four 
concertos  for  which  the  instrumentation  was  unwritten. 


*** 
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The  date  of  composition  of  the  first  concerto  is  not  certainly  fixed. 
The  year  1811  is  given,  but  1820  is  probably  correct.  The  slow  move- 
ment was  inspired  by  a  performance  of  the  tragedian  Demarin,  and 
Paganini  did  not  see  the  inspiring  scene,  a  prison  scene,  until  18 13  or 
1 8 14  in  Milan.  The  concerto  was  published  in  1851,  and  the  original 
work  was  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  bassoon, 
double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings.  This  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, unusual  for  a  concerto  at  the  time,  was  originally  written  in 
E-flat  major,  and  the  solo  violin,  tuned  a  half-tone  higher,  was  in  D. 
(Mozart  did  the  same  thing  in  1780  with  his  concertante  for  violin  and 
viola.  The  viola  part  was  in  D,  while  the  work  was  in  E-flat,  and  the 
viola  was  tuned  half  a  tone  higher  than  ordinarily.) 

August  Wilhelmj  edited  the  concerto,  made  changes  in  Paganini' s 
harmony  and  instrumentation,  and  also  in  the  solo  part.  He  issued 
only  the  first  movement. 

This  movement  begins  with  an  orchestral  introduction.  The  open- 
ing theme  is  hinted  at.  The  solo  violin  then  announces  the  first 
motive,  which  is  of  a  vigorous  character.  The  second  theme,  quietly 
expressive,  A  major,  is  played  by  the  solo  instrument  above  a  synco- 
pated accompaniment.  .Passage- work  that  followed  the  first  theme  is 
repeated.  There  are  brilliant  measures  for  the  solo  violin.  An  orches- 
tral tutti  leads  to  the  development.  This  section  includes  more  episodi- 
cal matter  than  working  out  of  the  chief  motives.  There  are  measures 
in  triplets;  the  second  motive  is  suggested,  and  the  passages  in  triplets 
return.  The  second  motive  has  what  is  really  a  recapitulation  in  D 
major,  and  again  there  is  brilliant  passage- work  in  thirds.  After  a 
short  tutti  and  a  pause  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin,  and  thus 
the  movement  ends. 
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Suite  for  Fui,i,  Orchestra  taken  From  The  Score  op  the  Ballet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a ..     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker,"  "  Casse-Noisette ")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette," a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "  Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "  Die  Serapions  Briider." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 

Act  I.  A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of  President  Silberhaus. 
The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Eentrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the  guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.     It  is  midnight.     She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 


GLOVES 

Ask  for  the  best  and  see 
how  quick  they'll  bring 
you 

FOWNES 
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as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.  The  mountain  of  sweetmeats,  the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 

prince. 

* 
*  * 

Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,   for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 

*"Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug: 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood- wind  instruments. 

March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  E  minor. 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  It  is  there  entitled  simply 
"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 
ond violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.     The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 

*  The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually  made 
with  a  compass  of  four  octaves  from  C  to  C""'  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typhophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning-forks.  DTndy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustel.)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky's  dance  they  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "  Chanson 
du  Chemin"  (1895).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  1908.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"Voyvode." 
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cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.  There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 
cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Tr£pak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows :  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Cafe\ 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise."  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  of 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end  fff. 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets/  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melodi- 
cally,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melocfy,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.     The  first  section  is  repeated, 
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and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes,  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section,  f  he  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.     The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d'entremets." 
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clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction  based 
on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"     .    .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mi tterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar,  Risse ;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 
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The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  "Tannhauser"  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreiber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  king  of  Hanover." 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  January  20,  1871,  with  Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme. 
Roemer,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser;  Vierling,  Wolfram;  and 
Franosch  as  the  Landgrave. 


* 

*  * 


The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begluckt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 
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"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  har- 
mony in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER       century  building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  BOSTON 

Miss  nmo  nil  i  a  iniiiTr Teacher  °J  siting 


PR1SCILLA  WHITE 


602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Miss KATHERINE L'NCOLN  ™SH*JS!f" 

SOPRANO  BOSTON 

wri^/xiyvj  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  NEW  YORK 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK      Studio,  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

miss  MARY  INGRAHAM       Lang  studios 

6  Newbury   Street,  Boston 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

PI   ARA     TIPPPTT  Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

ULHIlfl      I  II    it  I  312  pierce  Building,   Copley  Square 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


josephine  KNICHT  ^zs&a* 

Personal  Address  QriDD  a  rxir^fc  Management,  Q.  W.  STEWART 

4  Haviland  Street  d^Jl-'KArNfJ  120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


A     ADAIAlin     Management,  ST.  JAMES    BUILDING 

LILLH    Ulf  mUnil  R.  E.  JOHNSTON        26th S ^™d**°£ °WAY 

SOLOIST  WITH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARITONE 

FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN     "\™™™I™™° 

Room  io 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     •     BOSTON 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


VAN  YORX 


STUDIO:  434  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Corner  39th  Street 

TENOR  TELEPHONE  3701-MURRAY  HILL 

EDITH  SOPRANO 

ORATORIO  RECITAL 


CHAPMAN  GOOLD 


2314  Broadway  'Phone  1630  River 


Soloist  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Cecilia  Society. 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized 
teacher  of  his  method. 

TENOR  Management,  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth 

m.  i^iwa  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mr.  GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 


CHILD  GARDEN  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Normal  Course.  Pianoforte  Instruction.  Kindergarten 
System.  Haimony  Course.  Branches  of  School  in 
West  and  South.  For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES,  505  Huntington  Chambers       -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


BARITONE 

Recital,  Oratorio,  Concert 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON,  868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Also  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  art  There  i8thereal8tuffinthis8inger._pHIUpHALE 
of  singing.     For  appointment,  address  Mr  ^^  fa  &  true  ^  _  w  j  Hendebson 

7  West  43d  Street,  New  York  {N'  F  Sun) 

NATIONAL  OPERA  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 

REHEARSING  DEPARTMENT  C.   de  Macchl.  Musical  Director 

The  only  practical  ORAND  OPERA  COURSE  for  artists  wishing  to  combine  the  study  of 
repertory,  acting,  diction,  routine,  and   public  experience.      Special  course  for  teachers. 

Forthcoming  Grand  Opera  Seasons:  April,  London.     May,  Turin.    June,  Rome. 

....  As  we  have  said,  the  parformance  ran  a  vivacious  course,  and  Mr.  de  Macchi,  who  conducted  from  mem- 
ory, and  had  his  instrumental  force  well  under  control,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  attended 
his  efforts  and  those  of  the  talented  artists  whose  services  he  has  retained.     (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 

....  There  are  hundreds  of  Grand  Opera  Students  to  whom  the  opportunity  hereby 
offered  by  the  National  Opera  Co.  would  mean  success  instead  of  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle  or  moral  degradation. 
Send  for  pamphlet  with  criticisms  of  opera  seasons  in  Europe. 

Address:  C.  de  Macchl,   1425  Broadway,  New  York 
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WithMme.  Tetrazzini's  Concert  Co.,  Season  1910-11 
With  Mme.  Lehmann,  Season  1909-10 
With  Mme.  Nordica,  Season  1908-09 

.    Mr.  Hastings  studied  with 
FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

1\  APIT  fllV  "R  Mr.  Morse  and  his  assistants  give  special  foundational 

**■**■■■*•*  *  v l  *  *-*  training  for  singers. 


FREDERICK  HASTINGS 


\VILLi^R^r/     160BoylstonSt     T     L/ 1 N  T 

Soloist  witH  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Boston)  seven   times 

Formerly  of  Boston 

VOICE  CULTURE  and 
REPERTOIRE  in  Los 
Angeles  until  May,  1911 


ETTA  EDWARDS 


KEYES 


MAR6ARET  lirum         contralto 

CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  RECITALS 

Management,  Quinlan  Agency 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET       -        NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACHUS-BEHR 


PIANIST,    TEACHER,    VOCAL 
COACH,  ACCOMPANIST 

Reference 
Mme.  Louise  Homer,  Mr.  Frederic  Martin 

Address,  69  West  88th  Street,  New  York 


SOPRANO 


DOROTHY  TEMPLE 

Address,  Winchester,  Mass.  Tel.  406-5 


Distinguished    Academician  of  Royal   Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Rome 

ORATORIO      CONCERT     RECITAL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  DDADI^        V0CAL 

ARTHUR  J.    HUD  DM  W\  U  INSTRUCTION 

246  Huntington  Avenue  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SCHOOL  of  ENGLISH  SPEECH  ZjxF "jr,  m 

«m  J     FVDDFCCIAII    pierce bldg..  copley  sqdabc     ELUwUIIUIT       LIlULIOn 

and  expression  ^.^Mtohp,,..    physical  training 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  COURSE.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS 

336  W.  58th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Mme.  Sara  Anderson,  Prima  Donna  Soprano,  Opera  and  Concert,  Germany  and  America;  Mme. 
Nevada  van  der  Veer,  Prima  Donna  Contralto;  Leon  Rice,  Tenor;  Andrea  Sarto,  Baritone,  formerly  of  Metro- 
politan Opera  Co.,  now  with  Hammexstein;  lion  Bergere,  Whitney  Opera  Co.;  Alice  Raynaud,  Hammerstein 
Opera  Co.,  and  many  othera. 
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RICHARD  PUTT 


PIANIST 

14  STEINERT  HALL       BOSTON 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


iss 
Anna 


MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist ;   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc. 
Studio :  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq. ,  Boston 


FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 

From  Rudiments  to  Professional 
attainment.  Special  course  for 
teachers.  Correspondence  for  out 
of -town  solicited.  Conductor 
People's  Choral  Union,  400  voices. 
Author  C  and  C  Voice  Book,  50c. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGERS 

Atelle  Building, 
33  West  67th  Street,  New  York 

Phone,  4225  Columbus 


Teacher   of  Singing 

ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF    s  west  as*  street 

New  York  City 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 

Vocal  Instruction,  Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays 

589  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

Building,  New  York 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


W  I  L  L  I  AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addrass  all  cauailcatlais  to  ALVAH  GLOIEI  SALMON.  Cariagla  Hall ,  lav  Yiri  Cltf 

Parauaaat  stadia  addrasi.  Caroafla  Hall.  N.T.        Btstta.  Miss.  (laatlittM  Ciulari),  Taatdajt 


3$ 
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EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  oX  expression  in  the  United  States.  Seventy  teachers  placed  last 
year  in  positions  ranging  from  high  schools  to  universities.  Courses  in  literature, 
oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.     Send  for  catalog  to 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Ziegler   Institute  of  Normal  Singing 

Incorporated 
1425  BROADWAY  (Metropolitan  Opera  House) 

SUMMER  SESSION  IN  COUNTRY  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

MOTTO:  "  Know  thy  work,  and  do  it" 

Director,  Mme.  ANNA  E.  ZIEGLER 

PIONEER  FOR  CORRECT  SINGING 

An  established  agency  is  paid  by  the  Institute  for  placing  graduates 
of  the  Institute  in  professional  work 

THE  SAWYER  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

ANTONIA  SAWYER,  Manager 

HIGH  CLASS  ARTISTS 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Cable  Address,  "  Antonina  "  Phone  Bryant  5685 


EDUCATION  FROM      ^   g    B     pffflr*     ^^     ■     ■  20TH   SEASON 

BEGINNING  TO 


VIRGIL 


FiNisH  V  If    ll     M  RESULTS 

Send  for  Booklet  W         ■       MW      ^A       ■       HSS         UNSURPASSED 

PIANO  SCHOOL  AND  CONSERVATORY 

Mrs.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director   School  removed  to  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A.  CARBONE 


Art  of  Singing  in  all  Branches 
Voice  Production,  Interpretation 


Thirty  years'  experience.     Late  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Circular — Carbone's  Breath  Controller  —  sent  on  application. 

/      CARNEGIE   HALL,   NEW   YORK 

Bonci,  the  famous  tenor,  says:  "Signor  Carbone  is  a  Master  in  the  Art  of  Singing 
not  second  to  any  other  teacher  in  America  or  in  Europe.  I  recommend  him  heartily 
as  a  true,  competent  exponent  of  the  Italian  Bel  Canto." 
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Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425    Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffeti 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward, 
George  Bemus,  George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr. 
Eugene  Walton  Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace 
Wright,  Mabel  Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley, 
Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before 
the  public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall        -         •  -  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn*  N.  Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIG 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


SUMMER    COURSE 

GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

OPPORTUNITY  FOB  TEACHERS  AND  SEI108S  STUDENTS 

Music  Season  in  London  and  Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalog. 

Telephone.  Riverside  6836 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
Teacher  of  Singing 

No.  sog  Pierce  Building  Boston 


CONSERVATORY,  COLLEGE 
and  SCHOOL  positions  secured 
for  TEACHERS  of  MUSIC 
Also  CHURCH  CHOIR  engagements 
for  SINGERS  and  ORGANISTS 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  (Phone  Oxford  475-1) 

Boston  Musical  and   Educational    Bureau 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Liederhesm  School  of  Vocal  Music 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Ptkrotc  Btjildino.    Send  for  Prospectus. 


F.  ADDISON    PORTER 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 

Pianoforte  Instruction 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Leschetisky  Method 
Studio,  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


EUGENE   HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


L.   BOGERT 

BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing  Lectures  and  Recitals 

644  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  5430  Plaza 


ANNIE  LOUISE  DAVID 

Concerts    HARPIST    MusicaleS 
Instruction 

Management:  Haensel  &  Jones,  1  E.  42d  St. 

Personal  address:  3505  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  3230  Audubon 


DEMPSEY  john  c. 

BASS -BARITONE 

And  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio,  5  West  33th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


ELLE 


LEARNED 


MEZZO  CONTRALTO 

Concert  Oratorio  Recital 

Teacher  of  Singing 

206  West  106th  Street       -       -      New  York 

Telephone  3852  Riverside 


MADAME  ANNA  ARNAUD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Opera  School 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Sinjinif       Opera  School 
Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  France  and 
America  forwarded  by  request. 

Address  all  communications  to 
MME.  ANNA  ARNAUD 
Studio.  140  W.  95th  Street      .      New  York 


EBEN    H.    BAILEY 


ORGANIST 


Voice  Training 


Piano  and  Harmony 


Studio:  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Two  new  Sacred  Songs 
"Lord  of  All  Life"  and  "  Faith  and  Patience" 

The  latter  also  arranged  as  a  duet  for 
Soprano  and  Baritone 
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LIGHT  GUARD  ARMORY     . 

Thirtieth  Season,  S9JC-J91 1 


DETROIT 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,   BY  C.  A.  £LLiS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Mr.  H.  WINFRED   GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.         CLARA         SEXTON- 
CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 
Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"'The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 
Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STR  AND  BERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 
Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen" now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss   BERNICE   FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 
London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 
Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 
Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 
Italy  Florence  etc. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Now  singing  in 
Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 
Italy  Venice  Milan  Vercelli  etc. 
American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 
York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 
Miss  MARY  CARSON  (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS     So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 
Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan  Florence  New  York  and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE  ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss      JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.        LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of    the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss     KATHARINE     MELLEY 

Second     season     Staats      Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS    Memberof 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 


Miss  GRACE 

New  England 


L.  BAUM 


Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 
Italy  New  England 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BANCROFT 
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RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 
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Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 
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Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 
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EDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicat,  J. 
Maim,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K.                 Ribarsch,  A« 
Bak,  A.                         Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.               Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabiizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl.  H.           Rennert,  B.           Roister,  A. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M.              Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 

Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A* 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.                 Belinski, 
Nast,  L.                   Hadley, , 

Basses. 

M.           Warnke,  J. 

A.             Smalley,  R. 

Eunze.  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Sevdel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Scburig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenorn,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                     Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.           Contra -Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 

M os bach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Harape,  C 
Mann,  J.                Mausebacb, 
Heim,  G.                Ken  field,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P, 

Sauerquell,  J, 
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Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Humperdinck 


Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretcl" 


Tschaikowsky  ....    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale :  Andante  maestoso ;  Allegro  vivace. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    . 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Strube 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck" 
First  time  in  Detroit 


Sibelius  . 


"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Prelude  to  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  .   .  Engelbert  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  a  fairy  opera  in  three  scenes,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Weimar  on  December  23,  1893.  Miss  Schubert 
was  the  first  Hansel,  and  Richard  Strauss  was  the  conductor.  The 
success  of  the  opera  was  immediate.  On  December  30,  1893,  the  opera 
was  produced  at  Munich  with  Miss  Borchers  as  Hansel  and  Miss 
Dressier  as  Gretel.  It  was  then  produced  in  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt, 
Berlin  (October  13,  1894),  Dresden,  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  Brunswick, 
Dessau.  In  1894  it  was  performed  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  times 
in  Germany  alone.  The  libretto  by  Adelheid  Wette,  a  sister  of  the 
composer,  was  soon  translated  into  French  by  Catulle  Mendes  for  per- 
formance in  Paris,  but  the  opera  was  not  produced  there  until  May  30, 
1900  (Mme.  de  Craponne,  Hansel;  Miss  Rioton,  Gretel;  Mme.  (then 
Miss)  Delna,  the  Witch;  Delvoye,  Peter;  Andre  Messager,  conductor). 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  on  December  26,  1894,  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  London.  The  translation  of  the  libretto  was  by  Con- 
stance Bache.  The  caste  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Charles  Copland; 
Gertrude,  Julia  Lennox;  Hansel,  Maria  Elba;  Gretel,  Jeanne  Douste;* 
the  Witch,  Edith  Miller;  the  Sandman,  Marie  du  Bedat;  the  Dewman, 
Jessie  Huddles  ton.  Luigi  Arditi  conducted.  On  the  same  evening 
Mozart's  "Bastien  and  Bastienne"  preceded  Humperdinck's  opera, 
and  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  "Hansel  und 
Gretel"  was  moved  to  the  Gaiety,  London,  on  January  28,  1895,  and 
on  April  18,  1895,  to  the  Savoy  Theatre. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  the  United  States  was  in  English 

•  Jeanne  Douste,  pianist  and  singer,  was  a  sister  of  Louise  Douste.  The  two  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  Colonel  Mapleson  in  the  fall  of  1878.  when  Jeanne  was  about  eight  years  old.  Arditi  then  conducted 
her  first  concert  tour.    The  sisters  made  their  last  appearance  in  Boston  during  the  season  of  1886-87. 


Phenomenal  Success  of  Puccini's  latest  opera 

"THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST" 

(La  Fanciulla  del  West) 


Libretto  founded  upon  the  drama  written  by 
DAVID  BELASCO 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  text  only 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  texts  (paper) 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  Texts  (cloth) 
Piano  Score         ..... 
Libretto     English  and  Italian  texts     . 


Music  composed  by 
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HOTEL    PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
100  Yards  West  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  Car  Lines 

A   DISTINCTIVE    BOSTON   HOUSE 

Opened  in  November,  1909,  with  every  modern  resource  for 
Transient  and  Permanent  Guests 

L.  P.  COSTELLO,  Manager 

Write  for  interesting  literature  on   the  Hotel,   Boston   and   New   England 


and  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  October  8,  1895,  by  an  English 
company  brought  from  London  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Jacques.  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Alice  Gordon;  Hansel,  Marie  Elba;  Gretel,  Jeanne  Douste;  the 
Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger;  the  Sandman,  Cecil  Brani;  the  Dewman, 
Edith  Johnson. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21,  1896.  William  G.  Dietrick  was  the 
conductor.  The  caste  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Jacques  Bars;  Gertrude, 
Mary  Linck;  Hansel,  Marie  Elba;  Gretel,  Jessie  Huddleston;  the 
Witch,  Louise  Meisslinger;  the  Sandman,  Grace  Damien;  the  Dew- 
man,  Edith  Johnson.  There  was  a  comparatively  small  orchestra,  and 
there  had  been  little  time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  said  that  the  score 
used  was  one  condensed  by  the  composer. 

The  opera  in  German  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  April  6,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz 
conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Gertrude, 
Miss  Weed;  Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the  Witch, 
Mme.  Jacoby;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran;  the  Dewman,  Miss 
Shearman. 

The  opera  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  January  15,  19 10.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The 
singers  were  Mr.  Muhlmann  and  Mmes.  Wickham,  Mattfeld  (Hansel), 
Alten  (Gretel),  Meitschik,  Snelling,  Sparkes.     Mr.  Hertz  conducted. 


*  * 


The  Prelude  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  the  Boston 
Woman's  Orchestra,  Arthur  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but 
not  with  a  complete  orchestra.  The  overture  was  played  at  a  Melba 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald  conductor); 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897 
(Emil  Paur  conductor) ;  at  a  Jordan  Hall  Orchestra  concert,  January  31, 
1907  (Wallace  Goodrich  conductor). 

The  Prelude  was  played  in  New  York  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  December  7,  1894. 


* 

*  * 


The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
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a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

It  is  freely  constructed  from  thematic  material  ttfat  occurs  in  the 
opera.  The  prelude  opens,  Ruhige,  nicht  zu  langsame  Bewegung  (Tran- 
quillo  non  troppo  lento),  C-major,  4-4,  with  the  Prayer  played  in  full 
harmony  and  softly  by  horns  and  bassoons.  This  theme  is  developed 
by  strings  and  other  groups  of  instruments.  The  movement  changes  to 
E  major,  Munter  (Vivace),  2-2.  The  trumpet  has  a  vigorous  staccato 
theme  against  chords  in  the  wood-wind  and  strings  pizzicati.  A  more 
agitated  motive  is  developed  with  many  ascending  and  descending 
chromatic  scales.  In  the  development  the  trumpet  theme  is  heard  from 
horns  or  trumpets.  A  climax  is  reached.  This  is  followed  by  a  song 
theme,  E  major,  and  after  this  by  a  third  and  dance-like  theme  in  the 
same  key.  The  last  two  themes  are  worked  out  in  alternation  or 
conjunction  with  the  Prayer.  The  ending  brings  a  return  of  the  Prayer 
theme  pianissimo  in  C  major. 


* 
*  * 


Mrs.  Wette  took  her  story  of  the  children  in  the  woods  and  their 
deliverance  from  the  Witch  who  would  have  eaten  them  from  a  nursery 
tale  in  Grimms'  collection.  A  writer — probably  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel — 
in  his  article  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  2,  1895, 
maintained  that  the  story  is  "a  fragment  of  an  ancient  religion."  "It 
might  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  of  '  Hansel  and  Gretel '  if  the  story 
were  taken  out  of  the  body  of  German  folk-lore,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  to  mind  the  analogy  which  exists  between  Brunnhilde  and 
Dornroschen  (whom  we  call  the  Sleeping  Beauty)  to  understand  how 
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myths  become  fairy  tales  in  the  process  of  time,  and  to  be  reminded 
of  that  persistence  of  mental  and  moral  habit  which  has  brought  the 
lyric  drama  in  Germany  around  to  its  starting-point  in  the  primitive 
religious  drama." 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  Humperdinck  and  the  librettist 
to  produce  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  in  public.  The  opera  was  written  as 
a  pastime  and,  it  is  said,  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  This  state- 
ment led  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  to  remark:  "They  must  take  a  deal 
of  amusing." 

It  was  also  said  that  Mme.  Cosima  Wagner  suggested,  and  in  the 
production  at  Dessau  introduced,  an  innovation  by  transforming  the 
hideous  old  witch  into  a  beautiful  sorceress,  a  sort  of  Kundry,  in  the  in- 
tervening scene,  and  thereby  intended  to  make  her  power  over  children 
more  plausible.  She  also  introduced  an  orchestra  of  seraphim  in  the 
vision. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel"  has  had  the  crowning  honor;  for  a  parody, 
text  by  Costa  and  Heinrich,  music  by  Roth,  was  produced  at  Vienna 
in  the  spring  of  1895. 


* 


These  compositions  by  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston 
at  concerts,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Humoreske,  November  12,  1892,  December  16,  1905. 

"Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Dream  Pantomime,  November  2,  1895;  Prel- 
ude December  23,  1897,  December  24,  1910. 

" Konigskinder " :  Introduction  to  Act  II.,  December  26,  1896;  In- 
troduction to  Act  III.,  December  26,  1896,  December  16,  1905. 
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"Moorish  Rhapsody,"  three  movements,  October  28,   1899;    tw© 
movements,  May  3,  1902. 
"  Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  overture,  December  21,  1907. 


*  * 


"The  Pilgrimage  to  Kevelaar"  was  performed  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
January  13,  1898  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Sawyer,  alto;  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  .   .   .   Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  [Tschaikowsky]  could  be  alone," 
—I  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tschaikowsky' s  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists, 
to  enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon   that  homely,    unassuming   landscape   of   Central 

*  This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tschaikowsky,  Peter's  brother.    For  some  unaccountable  reason  Mrs. 
Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28  (May  10). 
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Russia  which  Tschaikowsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switz- 
erland, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said,  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe:  'I  should  like 
to  be  buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tschaikowsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.     I  have  been  working  with  good  results.     I 
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have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  [he  was  then  forty-eight] — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a  whole 
series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  the 
new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tschaikowsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly 
from  a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were 
delighted  with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had 
grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert 
lasted  over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works 
by  Tschaikowsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo (played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  d£but),  the 
now  familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs. 
Kamensky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tschaikowsky, 
were  among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in 
the  newspapers  were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the 
same  year  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some- 
thing repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the 
ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and 
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that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The 
consciousness  of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction. 
Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring 
the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior 
it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He 
was  cheered  by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tschai- 
kowsky  arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel, 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on 
learning  that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer 
on  purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tschai- 
kowsky  was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained 
in  the  room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon 
he  gave  his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had 
pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  '  deeply  hurt '  for  the 
moment,  but,  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tschaikowsky 
took  this  opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony 
concerts  in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tschai- 
kowsky's  personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the 
musicians;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  Hke  it  far  better  now, 
after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tschaikowsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


* 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
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Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1892.  The  symphony  has  aiso  been 
played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  on  January  1,  1898,  December  10, 
1898,  December  22,  1900,  October  18,  1902,  April  4,  1908  (when  Mr. 
Wendling  conducted  it  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  Dr.  Muck), 
April  10,  1909. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  three  kettledrums  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement,  of  Hamburg. 
Tschaikowsky  met  this  head  of  the  committee  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Hamburg  in  1888,  and  described  him  in  the  "Diary  of  my 
Tour":  "This  venerable  old  man  of  over  eighty  showed  me  almost 
fatherly  attentions.  In  spite  of  his  age,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
dwelling  was  distant,  he  attended  two  rehearsals,  the  concert,  and  the 
party  afterward  at  Mr.  Bernuth's.  His  interest  in  me  went  so  far  that 
he  wished  to  have  my  photograph,  taken  by  the  best  photographer 
in  the  city,  and  he  himself  arranged  the  hour  of  sitting  and  the  size 
and  style  of  the  picture.  I  visited  this  kindly  old  gentleman,  who  is 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  free  from  the  prejudices  so  common 
among  the  old  against  all  that  is  modern,  and  we  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting talk.  He  told  me  frankly  that  many  things  in  my  works  which 
he  had  heard  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking;  that  he  could  not  endure 
the  mighty  din  of  my  orchestration;  that  he  disliked  especially  the 
frequent  use  of  pulsatile  instruments.  But,  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  thought  I  had  in  me  the  making  of  a  true  German  composer  of  the 
first  rank.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  besought  me  to  leave  Russia 
and  settle  in  Germany,  where  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  highly  developed  culture  would  free  me  from  my  faults, 
which  he  charged  to  the  fact  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  civ- 
ilization that  was  far  behind  that  of  Germany.  He  was  evidently 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Russia,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  lessen  his 
antipathy  against  my  fatherland,  which  he  did  not  openly  express, 
but  it  was  to  be  detected  in  some  of  his  talk.  In  spite  of  differences 
in  opinion  we  parted  warm  friends." 


* 
*  * 


The  chief  theme  of  the  symphony  is  given  at  the  very  beginning  to 
the  clarinets,  and  the  development  serves  as  an  approach  to  the  alle- 
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gro.  The  principal  theme  is  announced  by  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and 
it  is  developed  elaborately  and  at  great  length.  The  second  theme 
in  B  minor  is  given  to  the  strings.  The  free  fantasia  is  comparatively 
short  and  exceedingly  dramatic.  The  recapitulation  begins  with  the 
restatement  of  the  principal  theme  by  the  bassoon,  and  there  is  a 
long  coda,  which  finally  sinks  to  a  pianissimo  and  passes  to  the  original 
key. 

The  second  movement  has  been  characterized  as  a  romance,  firmly 
knit  together  in  form,  and  admitting  great  freedom  of  interpretation, 
as  the  qualification,  "con  alcuna  licenza,"  of  the  andante  cantabile 
indicates.  After  a  short  introduction  in  the  deeper  strings  the  horn 
sings  the  principal  melody.  The  oboe  gives  out  a  new  theme,  which 
is  answered  by  the  horn,  and  this  theme  is  taken  up  by  violins  and 
violas.  The  principal  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  after  which 
the  clarinet  sings  still  another  melody,  which  is  developed  to  a  climax, 
in  which  the  full  orchestra  thunders  out  the  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  bodement.  The  second  part  of  the  movement 
follows  in  a  general  way  along  the  lines  already  established.  There 
is  another  climax,  and  again  is  heard  the  impressive  theme  of  the 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  waltz.  The  structure  is  simple,  and  the 
development  of  the  first  theme,  given  to  violins  against  horns,  bassoons, 
and  string  instruments,  is  natural.  Toward  the  very  end  clarinets 
and  bassoons  sound  as  afar  off  the  theme  of  the  symphony:  the  gayety 
is  over. 

There  is  a  long  introduction  to  the  finale,  a  development  of  the 
sombre  and  dominating  theme.  This  andante  is  followed  by  an  alle- 
gro, with  a  first  theme  given  to  the  strings,  and  a  more  tuneful  theme 
assigned  first  to  the  *wood-wind  and  afterward  to  the  violins.  The 
development  of  the  second  theme  contains  allusions  to  the  chief  theme 
of  the  symphony.  Storm  and  fury;  the  movement  comes  to  a  halt; 
the  coda  begins  in  E  major,  the  allegro  vivace  increases  to  a  presto. 
The  second  theme  of  the  finale  is  heard,  and  the  final  climax  contains 
a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement. 
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^Mr.  Anton' Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  per- 
formance in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-five  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Barthou>y 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.     Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
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insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.     The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
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the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
B  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.)     .......    Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1908.  The,  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,  19 10. 

The  composer  contributed  the  following  note: — 

The  overture  has  no  programme.  The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second  motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it 
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is  played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato. 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 

*  * 

Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 
milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  poake.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  oo." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie  "  Lib.  IX.:—   ; 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;   and  these  convented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 
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"Fini^nd,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibeuus. 
(Born  at  Tavesthus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  '  There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,1 905 . 

The  first  performance  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  was  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society: — 

"'Finland,'   though   without    explanatory   sub-title,    seems   to   set 
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forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro,  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


* 

*  * 


Sibelius  at  first  studied  the  violin;  but,  as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  after  his  schooling,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Helsingfors  in  1885.  He  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  music.  He 
studied  at  the  Helsingfors  Conservatory  under  Martin  Wegelius,  then 
with  Albert  Becker  and  Woldemar  Bargiel  at  Berlin  (1889-90)  and 
with  Fuchs  and  Goldmark  at  Vienna  (1890-91).     He  then  returned 
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to  Helsingfors.  He  received  a  stated  sum  from  the  government,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  without  annoyance  from  the  cares  of  this 
life  that  is  so  daily, — to  paraphrase  Jules  Laforgue's  line:  "Ah!  que 
la  Vie  est  quotidiennel "  * 

His  chief  works  are  the  Symphony  No.  i,  E  minor,  composed  in 
1899;  Symphony  No.  2,  D  major  (1901-02);  Symphony  No.  3,f  led 
by  the  composer  in  St.  Petersburg  in  November,  1907;  "Kullervo," 
a  symphonic  poem  in  five  parts  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(composed  in  1898,  but  not  yet  published);  "Lemminkainen,"  sym- 
phonic poem  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (two  of  these  parts  are  entitled, 
respectively,  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Op.  22,  No.  3,  and  "Lem- 
minkainen's  Home-faring,' '  Op.  22,  No.  4);  "Finlandia,"  symphonic 
poem;  overture  and  orchestral  suite,  "Karelia,"  Op.  10  and  Op.  11; 
"In  Memoriam,"  funeral  march  for  orchestra,  Op.  59;  "Islossningen," 
"Sandels,"  and  "Snofrid,"  three  symphonic  poems  with  chorus;  "  Var- 
sang,"  Op.  16;  "En  Saga,"  tone-poem,  Op.  9;  "Jungfrau  i  Tornet" 
("The  Maid  in  the  Tower"),  a  dramatized  ballad  in  one  act,  the  first 
Finnish  opera  (Helsingfors,  1896);  incidental  music  to  Adolf  Paul's 
tragedy,  "King  Christian  II."  (1898), — an  orchestral  suite  has  been 
made  from  this  music;  incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  "Pell£as 
and  M£lisande,"  an  orchestral  suite,  Op.  46,  of  eight  numbers;  Concerto 
for  violin,  Op.  47,  played  in  Berlin,  October  19,  1905,  by  Carl  Halir, 
and  in  New  York  by  Mme.  Maud  Powell  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert, 
November  30,  1906;  Suite  from  the  incidental  music  to  Strindberg's 
fairy  play,  "Svanehvit,"  Op.  54;  symphonic  poem,  "Nachtlicher  Ritt 
und  Sonnenaufgang,"  Op.  55;  string  quartet,  "Voces  intime,"  Op.  56; 
Valse  Triste  for  orchestra  from  the  music  to  Arvid  Jarnefelt's  drama 
"Kuolema"  (Death);  "Des  Feuer's  Ursprung,"  cantata;  "Kosken- 
laskijan  Morsiamet"  ("The  Ferryman's  Betrothed"),  ballad  for  voice 
and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Sonata  for  pianoforte,  Op.  12;  pianoforte 
quintet,  string  quartet,  Fantasia  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte;   "Kyl- 

•This  stipend  has  been  withdrawn,  according  to  report. 

t  The  Symphony  No.  3,  C  major,  Op.  52,  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society,  January  16,  1908. 
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liki,"  lyric  suite  for  pianoforte,  Op.  41;  other  pieces  for  pianoforte,  as 
Barcarole,  Idyll,  and  Romanze,  from  Op.  24,  also  Op.  5, 13,  15,  18,  26, 
27>  3  z>  36,  58,  and  transcriptions  for  the  pianoforte  of  his  songs ;  choruses 
and  many  songs,  Op.  13,  31,  36,  37,  38, — fifteen  have  been  published 
with  English  words;  Romance  in  C  major  for  strings. 


* 


These  works  of  Sibelius  have  been  performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: — 

Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor. 

Symphony  Xo.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;  January  1,  19 10,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  20,  1907 
(Mme.  Maud  Powell,  violinist). 

"A  Song  of  Spring"  for  orchestra,  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor. 

"Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  Xo.  7,  November  21,  1908, 
Mr.  Fiedler  conductor;  October  22,  1910. 

"A  Saga,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  9,  March  5,  1910,  Mr.  Fiedler 
conductor. 

"Elegie  and  musette  from  suite  "Christian  II.,"  Op.  27,  April  2, 
1 910,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 

Valse  Triste,  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  1910,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor. 


* 
*   * 


The  following  paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Rosa  Xewmarch's  "Jean  Sibelius, 
a  Finnish  Composer,"  24  pages  (1906),  are  here  pertinent: — 

"From  its  earliest  origin  the  folk-music  of  the  Finns  seems  to  have 
been  penetrated  with  melancholy.  The  Kanteletar,  a  collection  of 
lyrics  which  followed  the  Kalevala,  contains  one  which  gives  the 
key-note  of  the  national  music.     It  is  not  true,  says  the  anonymous 
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singer  of  this  poem,  that  Vainomdinen  made  the  'Kantele'  out  of  the 

jaw  of  a  gigantic  pike : — 

The  Kantele  of  care  is  carved, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only; 
Of  hard  times  its  arch  is  fashioned 
And  its  wood  of  evil  chances. 
All  the  strings  of  sorrows  twisted, 
All  the  screws  of  adverse  fortunes; 
Therefore  Kantele  can  never 
Ring  with  gay  and  giddy  music,  ' 
Hence  this  harp  lacks  happy  ditties, 
Cannot  sound  in  cheerful  measures, 
As  it  is  of  care  constructed, 
Formed  of  saddening  sorrows  only. 

"These  lines,  while  they  indicate  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  future 
music  of  Finland,  express  also  the  difference  between  the  Finnish 
and  Russian  temperaments.  The  Finn  is  more  sober  in  sentiment, 
less  easily  moved  to  extremes  of  despair  or  of  boisterous  glee  than  his 
neighbor.  Therefore,  while  we  find  accents  of  tragic  sorrow  in  the 
music  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  there  are  also  contrasting  moods  in 
which  they  tune  their  gusslees  *  to  'gay  and  giddy  music' 

"The  causes  of  this  innate  gravity  and  restrained  melancholy  of 
the  Finnish  temperament  are  not  far  to  seek.  Influences  climatic  and 
historical  have  moulded  this  hyperborean  people  into  what  we  now 

*The  gusslee,  or  gusli,  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Russian  people.  It  existed  in  three  forms,  that 
show  in  a  measure  the  phases  of  its  historical  development:  (i)  the  old  Russian  gusli,  with  a  small,  flat -sounding 
box,  with  a  maple-wood  cover,  and  strung  with  seven  strings,  an  instrument  not  unlike  those  of  neighboring 
folks, — the  Finnish  "kantele,"  the  Esthonian  "kannel,"  the  Lithuanian  "kankles,"  and  the  Lettic  "kuakles  : 
(2)  the  gusli-psaltery  of  the -fourteenth  and  Sfteenth  centuries,  differing  from  the  first  named  in  these  respects 
— greater  length  and  depth  of  the  sounding-box,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-two  strings,  and  it  was  trapezilorm;  (3) 
the  piano-like  gusli  of  the  eighteenth  century,  based  on  the  form  and  character  of  the  clavichord  of  the  time. 
See  Faminzin's  "Gusli,  a  Russian  Folk  Musical  Instrument"  (St.  Petersburg,  1800).  The  gusli  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dalmatian  gusla,  an  instrument  with  sounding-box.  swelling  back,  and  finger-board  cut 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  with  a  skin  covering  the  mouth  of  the  box  and  pierced  with  a  series  of  holes  in 
a  circle.  A  lock  of  horse  hairs  composed  the  one  string,  which  was  regulated  by  a  peg.  This  string  had  no 
fixed  pitch;  it  was  tuned  to  suit  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  accompanied  it  always  in  unison  The  gusli  was 
played  with  a  horse  hair  bow.  The  instrument  was  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tavern,  as  the  guitar  or  Spanish 
pandero  on  the  wall  of  a  posada,  or  as  the  English  cithern  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  commonly 
kept  in  barber-shops  for  the  use  of  the  customers.  The  improved  gush  was  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of 
the  Russian  Balalaika  Orchestra  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  December  19, 1010,  and  for  two  weeks  after. — P.  H. 


DE  MERITTE  SCHOOL 

815  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Eleventh  Year 

A  preparatory  school  for  boys  who  want 
an  education. 

The  Upper  Grade  prepares  for  college  and 
the  scientific  schools. 

The  Lower  Grade  gives  to  boys  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  a  careful  training 
for  the  work  of  the  upper  grade. 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE,  A.  B.,  Prin. 


CAMP  ALGONQUIN 

ASQUAM  LAKE.  N.H. 

A  select  camp  for  manly  boys.  Twenty- 
sixth  season.  Personal  supervision, 
outdoor  life,  tutoring.  For  circulars 
or  information,  address 

EDWIN  DE  MERITTE 
815  Boylston  Screet        BOSTON.  MASS. 


"M  U  S  I  C  O  L  O  N  Y" 

A    colony  of  elect  musical  artists  and  music  lovers  with  a  veritable  paradise  for  its 

Summer  Home. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Miller,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  throat  specialists  and  musical  authorities, 

writes : 

"My  Dear  Doctor: 

Musicolony  is  a  great  Idea,  and  a  more  healthful  and  beautiful  location 
could  not  have  been  selected.  It  presents  such  remarkable  attractions  that  1  want  to 
become  a  member,  and  will  take  shore  lot  No.  28. "     (Signed)   F.  E.  MILLER,  M.D. 

Far  fell  particulars,  address  the  New  York  Offict  MUSICOLONY.   1   EAST  42a d  STREET 
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find  them.  Theirs  is  the  most  northern  of  all  civilized  countries.  From 
November  till  the  end  of  March  it  lies  in  thrall  to  a  gripping  and  re- 
lentless winter;  in  the  northern  provinces  the  sun  disappears  entirely 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  Every  yard  of  culti- 
vated soil  represents  a  strenuous  conflict  with  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. Prosperity,  or  even  moderate  comfort,  has  been  hardly  acquired 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Situated  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Finland  was  for  centuries 
the  scene  of  obstinate  struggles  between  these  rival  nationalities; 
wars  which  exhausted  the  Finns  without  entirely  sapping  their  fund 
of  stubborn  strength  and  passive  endurance.  Whether  under  Swedish 
or  Russian  rule,  the  instinct  of  liberty  has  remained  unconquerable 
in  this  people.  Years  of  hard  schooling  have  made  them  a  serious- 
minded,  self-reliant  race;  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Russians  for 
receptivity  or  exuberance  of  temperament,  but  more  laborious,  steadier 
of  purpose,  and  possessed  of  a  latent  energy  which,  once  aroused,  is 
not  easily  diverted  or  checked. 

.  .  .  "Many  so-called  Finnish  folk-songs  are  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. That  the  Finns  still  live  as  close  to  Nature  as  their  ancestors, 
is  evident  from  their  literature,  which  reflects  innumerable  pictures 
from  this  land  of  granite  rocks  and  many-tinted  moorlands;  of  long 
sweeps  of  melancholy  fens  and  ranges  of  hills  clothed  with  dark  pine- 
forests;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  silver  network  of  flashing  waters — the 
gleam  and  shimmer  of  more  than  a  thousand  lakes.  The  solitude  and 
silence,  the  familiar  landscape,  the  love  of  home  and  country — we 
find  all  this  in  the  poetry  of  Runeberg  and  Tavaststjerna,  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Munsterhjelm,  Westerholm,  and  Jarnefelt,  and  in  the  music  of 
Sibelius. 

.  .  .  "Sibelius's  strong  individuality  made  itself  felt  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  It  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  academic 
mind.  Were  the  eccentricity  and  uncouthness  of  some  of  his  early 
compositions  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  or  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  be 
original  at  any  price?  It  was,  as  usual,  the  public,  not  the  specialists, 
who  found  the  just  verdict.  Sibelius's  irregularities  were,  in  part, 
the  struggles  of  a  very  robust  and  individual  mind  to  express  itself  in 
its  own  way;  but  much  that  seemed  weird  and  wild  in  his  first  works 
was  actually  the  echo  of  the  national  spirit  and  therefore  better  under- 
stood by  the  public  than  by  the  connoisseurs.  .  .  .  From  his  novitiate 


LEIGHTON    HOUSE 

Winthrop  Highlands,  Mass. 

Facing  the  ocean,  one  moment  from  the  beach.    Newly  renovated.   Ex- 
cellent service.     Billiards,  Bowling,  Boating,  Fishing,  Bathing,  and  Tennis 

Safest  and  Most  Comfortable  Hotel  in  Winthrop 

Continuous  Hot  Water,  Electric  Lights,  and  Baths.    Every  Convenience 
for  Transient  as  well  as  Permanent  Guests.     Send  for  rates. 

L.  E.  RICHEY,  Prop. 
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Sibelius's  melody  has  been  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own.  This 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  derives  from  the  folk-music  and 
the  runo: — the  rhythm  in  which  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  Finns 
is  sung.  The  inviolable  metrical  law  of  the  rune  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  epos  and  melos.  In  some  of  Sibelius's  earlier  works, 
where  the  national  tendency  is  more  crudely  apparent,  the  invariable 
and  primitive  character  of  the  rune-rhythm  is  not  without  influence 
upon  his  melody,  lending  it  a  certain  monotony  which  is  far  from 
being  devoid  of  charm.  'The  epic  and  lyric  runes,'  says  Comparetti, 
'are  sung  to  a  musical  phrase  which  is  the  same  for  every  line;  only 
the  key  is  varied  every  second  line,  or,  in  the  epic  runes,  at  every 
repetition  of  the  line  by  the  second  voice.  The  phrase  is  sweet,  simple 
without  emphasis,  with  as  many  notes  as  there  are  syllables.'  Si- 
belius's melody,  at  its  maturity,  is  by  no  means  of  the  short-winded 
and  broken  kind,  but  rather  a  sustained  and  continuous  cantilena, 
which  lends  itself  to  every  variety  of  emoti  n  curve  and  finds  its  ideal 
expression  through  the  medium  of  the  cor  anglais.  His  harmony — a 
law  unto  itself — is  sometimes  of  pungent  dissonance  and  sometimes 
has  a  mysterious  penetrating  sweetness,  like  the  harmony  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  In  the  quaint  words  of  the  Finnish  critic  Flodin :  >  It  goes 
its  own  way  which  is  surely  the  way  of  God,  if  we  acknowledge  that 
all  good  things  come  from  Him.'  It  seems  impossible  to  hear  any  one 
of  Sibelius's  characteristic  works  without  being  convinced  that  it 
voices  the  spirit  of  an  unfamiliar  race.  His  music  contains  all  the 
essential  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Finnish  temperament." 


* 
*  * 


Dr.  Walter  Niemann's  critical  remarks  are  also  interesting:*  "Si- 
belius's music  has  as  its  basis,  first  of  all,  nationality,  pure  'home  art,' 
to  employ  this  misused  word  correctly  for  once.  The  subjects  which 
he  chooses  for  vocal  or  instrumental  representation  tell  us  that;  the 
forms  of  the  native  runic  lays,  of  the  national  epic  'Kalevala,'  of  the 
native  authors  Runeberg  and  Topelius  come  to  life  again  in  tones.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  music  of  a  dreaming,  melancholy  deep  affliction;    of  ardent 

*  This  translation  into  English  was  made  by  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
Programme  Books  of  the  Chicago  (now  Theodore  Thomas)  Orchestra. 
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impetuous  longing  for  the  sun;  of  suppressed  hope,  of  wilful  boldness 
— a  music  of  the  tenderest,  most  intimate  nature-poesy,  in  a  style 
of  the  most  refined  type.  It  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Scandi- 
navian music  the  closely-knit,  as  we  are  used  to  say — 'short-breath' 
melody  and  fundamental  melancholy,  which  latter  with  Sibelius,  gen- 
erally takes  at  once  the  tone  of  a  veiled,  reflective  mood  of  infinity, 
as  it  spreads  over  the  poor  country  of  the  •  thousand  seas,'  guided  by  the 
magical  and  pale-shimmering  midnight  sun — over  the  endless,  unvaried 
moor  and  forest  and  roaring  waterfalls,  with  their  short  summer.  One 
falls  directly  into  the  train  of  this  mood  in  his  'Saga'  .  .  .  one  of  the 
most  magnificent,  most  heart-rending  and  strongly  affecting  tone- 
pictures  of  our  time — in  which,  as  one  can  perceive  easily,  Sibelius 
has  set  forth  in  tones  for  posterity  the  present  lot  of  his  people.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  need  a  '  programme '  for  his  '  Saga '  to  tell  us  every  moment 
what  hovered  before  the  composer.  Only  one  thing  characteristic 
of  the  young  Norse  school  is  lacking  in  his  works — the  cheerful,  joyous 
element.  Sibelius's  art  is  profoundly,  formidably  earnest  and  serious 
— everything  appearing  gray  enveloped  in  gray,  with  scarcely  a  gleam 
of  sun-light  to  brighten  the  fundamental  mood  of  longing  and  deep 
affliction.  .  .  .  Sibelius's  name  will  never  'set'  for  Finland;  he  is  her 
greatest  national  composer — her  Runeberg  of  music.  No  composer 
has  described  in  music  the  fate  of  an  entire  people  more  truly  and  sym- 
pathetically than  Sibelius  has  done  already." 

ANTON  WITEK 

The  famous  violin  soloist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  now  concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

VITA  WITEK 

The  eminent  pianist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  EXCLUSIVELY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 

THE  VON  ENDE  VIOLIN  SCHOOL 
58  West  90th  Street.  New  York 

Distinguished  faculty  in  all  branches  of  music  includes  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Antoinette  Ward  (piano) ,  Herwegh 
von  Ende,  J.  Frank  Rice  (violin),  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Jacob  Massell  (singing),  Harry  Rowe  SheJley,  Edgar  Still- 
man-Kelley  (organ,  theory,  composition,  lectures) .     Send  for  free  prospectus. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'IsrajeLT 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

Address  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  is  Ifuaic 
-Education. 

Address  Clayton  P.  Lummy  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 
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BOSTON 

Large  four-manual  studio  organ  for  use  of  students 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER      century  building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  BOSTON 


Miss 


PRISCILLA  WHITE 


Teacher  of  Singing 

602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  L'NCILN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  BOSTON 

Ol/r^lW  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  NEW  YORK 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK      Studio.  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

miss  MARY  INGRAHAM       Lang  studios 

6  Newbury   Street,  Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 
312  Pierce  Building,   Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE 

Personal  Address 
4  Haviland  Street 


KNICHT 

SOPRANO 


Soloist  Boston  Festival 
Orchestra,  1906-'07-'08 

Management,  Q.  W.  STEWART 
120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


LILLA  ORMOND 


Management, 

R.  E.  JOHNSTON 


ST.  JAMES    BUILDINQ 

26th  ST.  and  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


SOLOIST  WITH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  io 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     •     BOSTON 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


G 


VAN  YORX 


STUDIO:  434  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Corner  39th  Street 

TENOR  TELEPHONE  3701-MURRAY  HILL 

E0ITH—  SOPRANO 

ORATORIO  RECITAL 


CHAPMAN  GOOLD 


2314  Broadway  'Phone  1630  River 


Soloist  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Cecilia  Society. 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized 
teacher  of  his  method. 

TE1VOR  Management,  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth 

a  a-j  n  v^  a*.  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mr.  GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr, 


CHILD  GARDEN  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Normal  Course.  Pianoforte  Instruction.  Kindergarten 
System.  Haimony  Course.  Branches  of  School  in 
West  and  South.  For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES,  505  Huntington  Chambers       -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


FRANCIS  ROGERS 


BARITONE 

Recital,  Oratorio,  Concert 


Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON,  868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Also  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  art       There  ^ the  reft,  8tuff  h  ^ singer._pHILIp  Halb 
of  singing.     For  appointment,  address  Mr  Rogfin  ^  &  ^  ^  _  w  j  Henderson 

7  West  43d  Street,  New  York  iN' Y' Sun) 

NATIONAL  OPERA  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 

REHEARSING  DEPARTMENT  C.  de  Macchl.  Musical  Director 

The  only  practical  GRAND  OPERA  COURSE  for  artists  wishing  to  combine  the  study  of 
repertory,  acting,  diction,  routine,  and   public  experience.      Special  course  for  teachers. 

Forthcoming  Grand  Opera  Seasons:  April,  London.     May,  Turin.     June,  Rome. 
....  As  we  hiva  siii,  the  performance  ran  a  vivacious  course,  and  Mr.  de  Macchl,  who  conducted  from  mem- 
ory, and  had  his  instrumental  force  well  under  control,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  attended 
his  efforts  and  those  of  the  talented  artists  whose  services  he  has  retained.     (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 

....  There  are  hundreds  of  Grand  Opera  Student?  to  whom  the  opportunity  hereby 
offered  by  the  National  Opera  Co.  would  mean  success  instead  of  an  almost  hopeless 
Struggle  or  moral  degradation. 
Send  for  pamphlet  with  criticisms  of  opera  seasons  in  Europe. 

Address:  C.  de  Macchl,   1423  Broadway.  New  York 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


With  Mme.  Tetrazzini's  Concert  Co.,  Season  ioio-ii 
With  Mme.  Lehmann,  Season  1000-10 
With  Mme.  Nordica,  Season  1908-09 

Mr.  Hastings  studied  with 
FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Vt  A  R 1 T  C31V  E  ^r'  Morse  anc^  b*s  assistants  give  special  foundational 

*'*»**-*  ■■■  ^-^1  ^  •*-*  training  for  singers. 


FREDERICK  HASTINGS 


\VILL/-A.R.I)     I60BoylstonSt    fTL/INT 

Soloist  witH  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Boston)  seven  times 

Formerly  of  Boston 

VOICE  CULTURE  and 
REPERTOIRE  in  Los 
Angeles  until  May,  1911 


ETTA  EDWARDS 


KEYES 


MARGARET  liriirO        contralto 

CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  RECITALS 

Management,  Quinlan  Agency 
1  WEST  34TH  STREET       -        NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACHUS-BEHR 


PIANIST,    TEACHER,    VOCAL 
COACH,  ACCOMPANIST 

Reference 
Mme.  Louise  Homer,  Mr.  Frederic  Martin 

Address,  69  West  88th  Street,  New  York 


SOPRANO 


DOROTHY  TEMPLE 

Address,  Winchester,  Mass.  Tel.  406-5 


Distinguished    Academician  of  Royal   Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Rome 

ORATORIO      CONCERT     RECITAL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  DDADVl        V0CAL 

arthur  j.  n  U  D  DM  w\  eJ  instruction 

246  Huntington  Avenue  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SCHOOL  of  ENGLISH  SPEECH   H  nrlmmi'TSi  km 

and  expression  ,A,IEWAKaoK.p„..   physical  training 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  COURSE.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS 

336  W.  58th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Mme.  Sara  Anderson,  Prima  Doona  Soprano,  Opera  and  Concert,  Germany  and  America;  Mme. 
Nevada  van  der  Veer,  Prima  Donna  Contralto;  Leon  Rice,  Tenor;  Andrea  Sarto,  Baritone,  formerly  of  Metro- 
politan  Opera  Co.,  now  with  Hammerstein;  Hon  Bergere,  Whitney  Opera  Co.;  Alice  Raynaud,  Hammerstein 
Opera  Co.,  and  many  others. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


RICHARD  PLATT 


PIANIST 

14  STEINERT  HALL       BOSTON 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


Miss 
Anna 


MILLER  WOOD 


Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

Soloist ;   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Kneisel  Quartet,  etc. 
Studio :  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq ...  Boston 


FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 

From  Rudiments  to  Professional 
attainment.  Special  . course  for 
teachers.  Correspondence  for  out- 
of-town  solicited.  Conductor 
People's  Choral  Union,  400  voices. 
Author  C  and  C  Voice  Book,  50c. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGERS 

Atelle  Building, 
33  West  67th  Street,  New  York 

Phone,  4225  Columbus 


Teacher   of  Singing 

ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF    s  wes,  38th  s^et 

New  York  City 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 

Vocal  Instruction,  Accompanist 
Musicales  Arranged 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays 

589  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays 

1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

Building,  New  York 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


W  I  L  L  I  AM 


ALDEN        PAUL 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in   Moscow  and  St    Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian , 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Mdnss  all  ciunleatlus  ti  ALTAI  GIOVEI  SALMON.  CiriitU  Ball,  lit  Yirk  City 

PiriMiit  stiiii  *4ms.  Cviuli  Bill,  LT.       test*}.  Mm.  (Intuit*  CUalirsj.  Tiirtin 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTH\VlCK.  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  United  States.  Seventy  teachers  placed  last 
year  in  positions  ranging  from  high  schools  to  universities.  Courses  in  literature, 
oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.     Send  for  catalog  to 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Ziegler  Institute  of  Normal  Singing 

Incorporated 
1425  BROADWAY  (Metropolitan  Opera  House) 

SUMMER  SESSION  IN  COUNTRY  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

MOTTO:  "  Know  thy  work,  and  do  It" 

Director,  Mme.  ANNA  E.  ZIEQLER 

PIONEER  FOR  CORRECT  SINGING 

An  established  agency  is  paid  by  the  Institute  for  placing  graduates 
of  the  Institute  in  professional  work 

THE  SAWYER  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

ANTOMA  SAWYER,  Manager 

HIGH  CLASS  ARTISTS 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Cable  Address,  "Antonina"  Phone  Bryant  5685 


EDUCATION  FROM      ^   f    B     gpfe     **.     ■     ■  20TH    SEASON 

BEGINNING  TO 


VIRGIL 


FiNisH        If       w%  mm      I         results 

Send  for  Booklet  W        H      ■    »,      ^M      ■      Bat        UNSURPASSED 

PIANO  SCHOOL  AND  CONSERVATORY 

Mrs.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director   School  removed  to  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A.  CARBONE 


Art  of  Singing  in  all  Branches 
Voice  Production,  Interpretation 

Thirty  years'  experience.     Late  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Circular — Carbone's  Breath  Controller  —  sent  on  application. 

CARNEGIE   HALL,   NEW   YORK 

Bonci,  the  famous  tenor,  says:  "Signor  Carbone  is  a  Master  in  the  Art  of  Singing 
not  second  to  any  other  teacher  in  America  or  in  Europe.  I  recommend  him  heartily 
as  a  true,  competent  exponent  of  the  Italian  Bel  Canto." 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEVINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,   1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil   Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton-Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward, 
George  Bemus,  George  Gil'.et,  John  Hendricks,  Dr. 
Eugene  Walton  Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace 
Wright.  Mabel  Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley, 
Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before 


Studio:  1425   Broadway,  New  York        the  public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall         -         -  -  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,   Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DDFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -     New  York  City 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MU! 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


SUMMER    COURSE 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

OPPORTUNITY  FOI  TEACBEBS  AND  SERIOUS  ST80ERTS 

Music  Season    in    London   and  Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalog. 

Telephone.  Riverside  6836 


HELE/M  ALLEN   HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
Teacher  of  Singing 

No.  509  Pierce  Building       .       Boston 


CONSERVATORY,  COLLEGE 
and    SCHOOL  positions   secured 

for  TEACHERS  of  f^USIC 
Also  CHURCH  CHOIR  engagements 
for  SINGERS  and  ORGANISTS 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  (Phone  Oxford  475-x) 

Boston  Musical  and    Educational    Bureau 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 


Boston  Studio: 

Ft R RPR    RTTTT,DT>rO. 


Send  for  Prospectus. 


F.   ADDISON    PORTER 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31   Stelnert   Hall 

BOSTON 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 

Pianoforte  Instruction 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Leschetizky  Method 
Studio,  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


EUGENE   HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


m  L.   BOGERT 

BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing  Lectures  and  Recitals 

644  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  5430  Plaza 


ANNIE  LOUISE  DAVID 

Concerts    HARPIST    IHusicaleS 

Instruct  ion 
Management:  Haensel  &  Jones,  1  E.  42dSt. 

Personal  address:  3505  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  3230  Audubon 


S  Y     JOHN   C. 
BASS -BARITONE 

And  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 
Studio,  5  West  38th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


ELLEN     LEARNED 

MEZZO  CONTRALTO 

Concert  Oratorio  Recital 

Teacher  ot  Singing 

206  West  106th  Street       -       -      New  York 

Telephone  3852  Riverside 


MADAME  ANNA   ARNAUD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Opera  School 

at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Sieging      Opera  School 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  Francs  acd 
America  forwarded  by  request- 
Address  all  communications  to 
MME.  ANNA  ARNAUD 
Studio,  140  W.  95th  Street     .     Maw  York 
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I    H.    BAILEY 

ORGANIST 


Voice  Training 


Piano  and  Harmony 


Studio:  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Two  new  Sacred  Songs 
•'Lord  of  All  Life"  and'4  Faith  and  Patience" 

The  latter  also  arranged  as  a  duet  for 
Soprano  and  Baritone 


CONVENTION  HALL        .        ,        BUFFALO 

Thirtieth  Season,  I9I0-J9U 

t 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES     BY     PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  3 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1910,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 
London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA         SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 
Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 
Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


AMERICA  AND   ABROAD 

Fraxj    CLARA    WALLENTHIN-     Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 
STRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 
Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 
Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 
France  Nantes      At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen" now  rehearsing  in  New  York 


Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.    CHARLES  BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


America-Concert 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 
Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recitals 

Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 


Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 
Milan    Florence    New    York    and 
Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Le 

Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 

New    York,     Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 

Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 

KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 

Paris  London  New  York 

Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 

Italy  France  U.S.A. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.        LAURA      BRADFORD 

THOMPSON       Of    the    Denman 

Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.   New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan    Vercelli  etc. 

American   Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY. CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 

cture  Etc.-Abroad 

Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 
New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.  L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 

Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 

Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 
Italy  New  England 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BANCROFT 
Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 
Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 
Mr.  RICHARD  (Dick^  GRANT 
Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 
Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCE 
Director  of  Music  at  the  Bryan 
Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST    \mgwkm         l  lilUITKirV    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

OF  PUPILS  OF  WIVI.      L.     Wnll     NEY  FORD     PORTLAND 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND  HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*Fr-om  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 
Instructor     (voice)    N.E.    Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 
Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at      the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER  JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A., 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Schroeder,  A. 
Warlike,  H. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Ribarsch,  A, 
Mullaly,  J. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 


Violas. 

Heindl,  H.  Rennert,  B.  Kolster,  A. 

Hoyer,  H.  Kluge,  M.  Forster,  E. 


Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 


Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Belinski,  M. 
Hadley,  A. 


Warnke,  J. 
Smalley,  R. 


Basses. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
LoDgy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 
Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Regestein,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


CONTRA-B  ASSOONS . 

Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Trombones.  Tuba. 

Hampe,  C.  Lorenz,  O. 

Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Percussion. 
Rettberg,  A.  Senia,  T. 

Zahn,  F.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 


The  HARDMAN 


The 

Piano 
Paramount 


THE  Hardman  is 
the  only  Piano 
that  the  great  ope- 
ratic artists  choose  for 
their  own  use  during 
their  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. 

They  not  only  en- 
dorse it  in  the  highest 
terms — they  play  it  for 
their  own  pleasure  in 
their  own  homes. 

Many  of  them  in  ad- 
dition make  a  constant 
companion  of  the  Hard- 
man  Autotone  —  the 
Perfect  Player  -  Piano. 


PRICES : 
Hardman  Pianos  from  $425  upward. 
Autotones       -       from  $500  upward. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  or  for  the  Autographed 

Collection  of  opinions  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  on 

the  Hardman  Piano  and  the  Autotone. 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  CO.,   New  York 

Founded  1842 
Represented  in  Buffalo  by 

Schuler  Brothers,  777  Main  Street 


CONVENTION  HALL 


BUFFALO 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  3 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Strube    . 


Comedy  Overture,  "Puck" 
First  time  in  Buffalo 


Rachmaninoff  ....    Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo. — Allegro  moderato.  First  time  in  Buffalo 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy     .         .        Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Beethoven 


.     Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


SOLOIST 
Mr,  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


MADE   WITH  GREATEST 

ESTABLISHED  SKILL   AND    CARE 

1848  FOR  THE  PAST  SIXTY-TWO 

YEARS  THE  TONE  OF  OUR 
PRODUCT  IS 

"PARTICULARLY    DISTINGUISHED " 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VOL- 
UME   AND    PURITY— RICH- 
NESS AND  SINGING  QUALITY 
MADE  IN 

BUFFALO  —AND   THE    SYMPATHETIC 

CHARACTER  THROUGHOUT 
THE  ENTIRE  SCALE  OF 
EACH  AND  EVERY  ONE  OF 

KURTZMANN 


UPRIGHT 

SOv£vON         GRAND  and 

CONVENIENT 

™?«  of       PLAYER 


PAYMENT 


PIANOS 


We  will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  our  Player- 
Piano  to  you  at  any  time 


C.  KURTZMANN  &  CO. 

781  and  783  Main  Street,  Cor.  Goodell  Street 


Combdy  Overture,  "Puck"  (MS.)     .   .  ..    .   .   .    .    Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  overture  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1908.  The  overture, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Max  Fiedler,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  March  19,  19 10. 

The  composer  contributed  the  following  note: — 

The  overture  has  no  programme.  The  title  indicates  merely  that  the 
composer  wished  to  portray  in  tones  a  sylvan  picture,  some  frolic 
with  Puck  as  the  main  figure.  The  form  is  that  of  the  Sonata.  After 
a  short  introduction  theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length,  the 
main  motive  enters  (D  major).  It  is  played  by  the  horn  and  accom- 
panied by  a  tremolo  in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  by  little  episodes 
that  lead  into  the  second  motive  (F  major).  A  conclusion  theme  of  a 
more  tranquil  character  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  a  working-out 
section,  and  after  this  the  first  motive  enters  again,  and  this  time  it 
is  played  by  the  whole  orchestra,  fortissimo,  over  a  basso  ostinato. 
Then  the  second  motive  and  the  conclusion  theme  appear  again.  There 
is  a  short  coda. 


Puck  is  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery,  skims 
milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads  night 
wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
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Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  oo." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie  "Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any.  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;  and  these  convented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 


Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Fuu,  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27. 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  i,  1873;  now  living  at  Dresden.) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 
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The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff conducted  his  work. 

The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  14-15,  19 10. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Tan&'eff,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  Usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double  basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.     This  leads  to  a 
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section,  Moderate,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  'cellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood-wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood- wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas  and  'cellos  cantabile),  and 
then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Goepp,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Pro- 
gramme Books,  characterizes  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune, 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
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tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
lessened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end,  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 
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The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  musical  instinct  was  discovered  at  an  early 
age,  and  carefully  developed.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  studied  the 
pianoforte  there  with  Denyanski,  but  in  1885  be  left  this  conserva- 
tory to  enter  the  one  at  Moscow.  There  he  studied  the  pianoforte, 
first  with  Zvireff,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  afterward  with  Alexander 
Siloti,*  a  cousin  of  Rachmaninoff.  His  teachers  in  composition 
were  Arensky  and  Tan£ieff.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  the  highest 
honors  as  a  pianist,  and  in  1892  the  highest  honors  in  composi- 
tion, the  gold  medal  of  honor,  for  his  opera  "  Aleko"  in  one  act  (with 
the  libretto  after  Pushkin).  He  then  travelled  for  some  years,  and 
gave  many  concerts  in  Russia.  In  1899  he  visited  London  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  conducted  his  Fantasia,  "The 
Cliff,"  based  on  Lermon toff's  poem,  and  appeared  as  pianist  at  the 
Philharmonic  Concert,  April  19.  In  1902  he  appeared  at  Vienna  as 
a  pianist,  and  in  1907  visited  Paris.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  but  he  gave  up  this  position  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Maryinsky  Institute  for  girls  in  Moscow.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  first  conductor  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Moscow,  and  it 

*  Siloti  visited  Boston  in  1898,  and  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Febru- 
ary S>  when  he  played  Tschaikowsky's  Concerto  for  pianoforte,  G  major,  No.  2,  Op.  44.  He  gave  three  re- 
citals here  that  season,  February  12,  14,  March  12.  At  the  last  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Kneisel,  violinist, 
and  Schroeder,  violoncellist.  He  also  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  14, 1898  (Tschai- 
kowsky's Trio,  Op.  50). 
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is  said  that  he  accepted  the  position  with  the  condition  that  he  should 
conduct  only  Russian  operas.  In  1906  he  resigned  the  position  to  de- 
vote himself  to  composition,  and  he  left  Moscow  to  make  Dresden  his 
dwelling-place.  He  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  conduct 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Association  in  the  former  city  and  of  the 
Imperial  Musical  Association  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  November  4, 
1909.  He  played  wth  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  trip 
that  began  November  8,  1909. 

His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  his  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
November  16,  when  he  played  his  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Melodie, 
Humoresque,  Barcarolle,  Polichinell;  and  Four  Preludes,  D  major, 
D  minor,  C  minor,  C-sharp  minor.  He  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  18,  19 10,  when  his  second 
pianoforte  concerto,  Op.  18,  was  heard  here  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
this  concert  he  conducted  his  symphonic  poem,  "The  Island  of  the 
Dead,"  which  was  then  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.*  At 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  Musical  Morning,  January  io>  1910,  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  he  played  his  own  Melodie,  Barcarolle,  Humoresque, 
and  Preludes  in  F-sharp  minor,  G  minor,  C-sharp  minor. 

His  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  1,  was  played  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  17, 
1904,  when  Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici  was  the  pianist,  and  his  song,  "Von 
Jenseits,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Muriel  Foster  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  April  2,  1904. 

But  the  name  of  Rachmaninoff  was  known  in  Boston  earlier  through 
performances  of  his  pianoforte  pieces.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  Prelude  in 
C-sharp  minor  at  his  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall,  February  12,  February  14, 
and  March  12,  1898,  and  on  February  14,  1898,  he  played  the  Valse, 
.  Op.  10.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky) 
was  produced  in  Boston",  December  20,  1904,  at  a  concert  of  the  Eaton- 
Hadley  Trio  (Mrs.  Jessie  Downer-Eaton,  pianist,  Mr.  Louis  Eaton, 
violinist,  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  vio- 
loncellist). His  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and  Pianoforte,  Op.  19,  was  first 
played  in  Boston,  December  13,  1905,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley  and 
Mrs.  Downer-Eaton.  Songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  recital  programmes. 

*  "The  Island  of  the  Dead"  was  played  again  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
February  19,  iqio.     Mr.  Fiedler  conducted. 
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A  scene  from  his  opera,  "The  Miser  Knight,"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  America  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  n,  1910,  Mr. 
George  Baklanoff,  baritone;  Mr.  Arnaldo  Conti,  conductor.  A  per- 
formance of  "Don  Pasquale"  preceded.  The  scene  was  repeated 
March  22,  19 10,  when  a  performance  of  "Pagliacci"  followed. 

His  symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27,  was  performed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia,  November  26-27,  1909,  and 
he  conducted  it.  On  November  28  his  new  pianoforte  concerto,  D 
minor,  No.  3,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  at  a  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  and  he  was  the 
pianist. 

His  Fantasia,  "The  Cliff,"  was  performed  in  New  York  by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1904,  and  it  was  played  after- 
wards by  this  orchestra. 

The  compositions  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:  "Aleko,"  "The  Miser  Knight,"  Op.  24,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  25,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Orchestral:  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  13  (1895);  Symphony  No.  2, 
Op.  27  (composed  in  Dresden);  "The  Cliff"  (after  a  poem  by  Ler- 
montoff),  Op.  7  (1892);  "Gypsy  Capriccio,"  Op.  12  (1895);  Symphonic 
Poem,  "The  Island  of  the  Dead,"  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin,  Op.  29 
(1909). 

Concertos  and  Chamber  Music:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  F-sharp 
minor,  Op.  1;  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  3,  D  minor;  Elegiac  Trio  (in  memory  of  Tschaikowsky)  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  Op.  9  (1893);  Sonata  for  Violoncello  and 
Pianoforte,  Op.  19;  Two  Pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Two 
Pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  2. 

Pianoforte:  Sonata,  D  minor,  Op.  28;  Suite  17  (four  hands); 
Seven  Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Pieces  for  four  hands,  Op.  11;  Five  Pieces 
for  two  hands,  Op.  3  (including  the  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor) ;  Seven 
Pieces,  Op.  10;  Six  Moments  Musicaux,  Op.  16;  Variations  on  the 
theme  of  Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  Op.  22;  Fantasie  for  two  piano- 
fortes, Op.  5;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  21 ;  Ten  Preludes,  Op.  23. 

Cantatas  and  Songs:  "The  Spring,"  cantata  for  baritone,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  Op.  20  (produced  in  1902);  Six  Songs,  Op.  4;  Six  Songs, 
Op.  8;  Twelve  Songs,  Op.  14;  Six  Choruses  for  female  voices,  Op.  15; 
Humorous  Chorus  for  mixed  voices;  "Fate"  (to  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  5),  Op.  17;  Nine  Romances  for  voice,  Op.  26. 
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Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  per- 
formance in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-five  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
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writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
K  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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New  York  Sun: 

There  is  certainly  a  field  for  the  new  organ- 
ization. Its  concerts  have  been  thoroughly 
artistic^and  unquestionably  interesting. 

New  York  World: 

To  play  this  intricate  music  requires  a  real 
virtuosity  from  each  performer,  which  was  sup- 
plied in  full  measure  by  all  concerned,  for  the 
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Reginald  De  Koven. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

* 

A   POPULAR   AMUSEMENT. 


J.  HENDERSON. 


BY    W 

(From  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Sun.) 

Opera  is  a  very  popular  amusement,  and  its  seductions  are  such 
that  they  tempt  many  otherwise  honest  people  to  befool  themselves 
with  the  belief-  that  because  they  applaud  the  shoutings  of  famous 
singers  they  themselves  have  suddenly  gone  musical.  Alas!  one  is 
not  musical  because  he  cries,  ''Bravo!"  when  the  tenor  emits  a  high 
B  or  a  prima  donna  greasily  slides  down  a  besmeared  chromatic  scale. 

Xo  matter  whether  you  sit  in  your  comfortable  home  in  Manhattan 
or  in  your  hermitage  in  Brooklyn,  whether  you  live  on  the  shores  of 
the  Allegheny  River  or  those  of  Lake  Michigan,  whether  you  wander 
by  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  or  those  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  you  will 
easily  learn  that  the  advent  of  an  opera  company  upsets  all  the  musical 
conditions  of  your  place. 

These  conditions  may  be  those  of  artistic  poverty,  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  are  those  of  artistic  honesty ;  but  let  the  opera  fever  enter 
the  town,  and  all  mental  balance  is  at  once  overthrown.  Therefore, 
the  traveller  in  the  West  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  real 
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music  is  performed  and  heard  and  that  opera  singers  seldom  break  in 
and  corrupt. 

The  hope  of  the  future  for  musical  art  in  these  United  States  lies 
in  those  cities  which  have  orchestras.  The  achievements  of  Minne- 
apolis, Seattle,  L,os  Angeles,  and  other  places  of  similar  sort  in  founding 
and  supporting  symphony  orchestras  promise  more  for  the  musical 
future  of  the  United  States  than  any  half  million- dollar  opera  house 
that  the  once  indefatigable  Oscar  Hammerstein  could  build  anywhere. 

Walter  Rothwell  and  Henry  Hadley  are  doing  more  for  music  than 
all  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  together.  Albert 
Augustus  Stanley  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Edward  Dickinson 
at  Oberlin  are  far  more  important  than  the  official  boomers  of  opera 
in  this  city  and  Philadelphia. 

There  is  one  power  which  always  works  for  evil  when  the  opera  com- 
pany comes  to  town,  and  that  power  is  the  press.  All  over  this  country 
there  are  ambitious  young  men  struggling  to  write  intelligently  about 
music,  to  write  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  induce  their  readers  to 
perceive  what  it  is  that  entitles  music  to  a  place  among  the  arts. 

They  frequently  succeed  in  educating  many  readers.  They  often 
disseminate  the  gospel  of  musical  truth  through  the  communities  in 
which  they  labor,  but  they  rarely  succeed  in  educating  their  editors. 

The  moment  an  opera  company  rises  above  the  local  horizon  the 
editor  discovers  that  his  paper  has  a  musical  department  and  that  it  is 
his  privilege  to  edit  it.  The  result  very  often  is  that  execrable  per- 
formance by  inferior  singers  are  celebrated  in  many  columns  of  type 
merely  because  the  entertainment  is  opera,  which  the  editor  with  his 
eye  on  the  many  thousands  of  eager  seekers  after  operatic  heroes  to 
worship  naturally  regards  as  more  important  than  all  the  symphonies 
of  Beethoven,  the  passions  of  Bach,  and  the  songs  of  Schubert  put 
together. 

When  the  newspapers  take  this  position,  people  who  have  thought 
little  about  music  are  easily  led  astray.  Again,  consider  the  harm  done 
to  students  of  music,  especially  of  singing.  All  through  this  country 
honest  and  intelligent  teachers  of  singing  are  striving  to  develop  real 
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vocal  artists.     Along  comes  the  opera  company,  and  the  vocal  students 
spend  their  last  pennies  in  securing  tickets. 

They  go,  they  sit  breathless  through  the  performance,  they  hang  upon 
every  accent  of  the  famous  Mme.  This  and  the  celebrated  Signor  That. 
The  next  day  they  say  to  their  teachers,  "You  have  always  told  us 
that  we  should  not  do  thus  and  we  should  not  do  so,  but  Mme.  This 
does  thus  and  Signor  That  does  so." 

The  poor  teacher  answers,  and  says  unto  them,  "That  does  not  make 
it  right."  Whereupon  the  students  with  one  accord  respond:  "But 
Mme.  This  gets  a  thousand  a  night  and  Signor  That  gets  twelve  hundred, 
and  they  are  famous  all  over  the  world.  So  what  is  the  use  of  studying 
so  hard?' 

How  is  the  teacher  to  answer? 

There  is  an  answer,  a  true  and  beautiful  answer.  It  is  that  the  artist 
should  take  no  delight  in  applause  ignorantly  and  wrongly  given,  but 
should  be  bound  to  teach  his  public  to  admire  only  that  which  is  good. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  artists  took  this  lofty  stand,  perhaps 
a  few  great  artists  take  it  now ;  but  the  operatic  stage  has  so  long  been  a 
parade  ground  that  it  is  hard  to  find  singers  who  do  not  seek  merely  to 
dazzle.  m 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  make  a  pupil  see  that  it  is  harder  to  sing  a  song 
recital  well  than  to  bellow  an  act  of  an  opera  and  get  applause.  Yet, 
when  a  tenor  sings  ' '  Ridi  Pagliacci ' '  in  concert,  he  seldom  excites  his 
audience  as  he  does  when  he  sings  it  in  the  opera.  Even  that  bald 
fact  ought  to  suggest  something.  Deprive  him  of  his  costume,  his 
make-up,  his  scenery,  and  his  action,  and  often  you  expose  the  poverty 
of  his  vocal  resource. 

When  you  have  got  this  idea  through  your  pupil's  head,  he  answers/ 
"All  the  stronger  reason  why  I  should  not  study  so  hard  and  should 
appear  as  soon  as  possible  in  opera,  where  success  is  easy." 

It  is  certainly  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  print 
the  news.  It  is  the  custom  of  skilful  editors  to  print  news  that  their 
readers  wish  to  get,  and,  when  the  opera  or  the  circus  comes  to  town,, 
every  one  wishes  to  read  all  about  the  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  tenor, 
and  the  soprano. 
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In  several  cities  the  problem  of  providing  a  certain  amount  of  musical 
stimulation  has  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing a  weekly  article  bearing  on  some  musical  topic.  This  is  a  good 
custom,  and  it  might  easily  be  made  the  agency  of  much  instruction  in 
communities  where  ideals  are  false. 

The  musical  reporter  or  critic  or  editor  (call  him  what  you  will)  of 
the  local  newspaper  can  offer  to  his  readers  matter  which  they  cannot 
get  anywhere  outside  of  a  daily  newspaper  except  in  books  which  they 
could  not  readily  be  induced  to  read.  They  will  never  get  from  their 
magazines  the  sort  of  matter  that  a  conscientious  music  critic  will  ask 
them  to  read. 

He  will  invite  them  to  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  songs 
of  Schubert  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  will  perhaps  suggest  to  them 
the  line  of  artistic  development  by  which  the  German  song  advanced 
from  the  stiff  utterance  of  the  minnesinger  to  the  passionate  expressive- 
ness of  Hugo  Wolf  or  Strauss.  He  may  take  up  the  topic  of  piano  music 
and  offer  a  study  of  the  different  schools  and  the  different  methods  of 
interpretation. 

The  magazine,  on  the  other  hand,  will  invite  the  reader  to  burden  his 
mind  with  the  opinions  of  Alma  Gluck  on  the  vicissitudes  of  an  operatic 
career  or  the  account  of  the  visit  of  John  Forsell  to  Kdward  Grieg,  if 
he  ever  made  one. 

Magazine  editors,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  fancy  that  their  readers,  so 
far  as  music  is  concerned,  are  an  army  of  curious  children  without  the 
desire  or  the  power  to  regard  an  art  as  an  art.  The  only  places  in  which 
serious  essays  on  musical  subjects  are  printed  are  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case  in 
the  small  city  or  town  as  well  as  in  Boston  or  New  York.  There  is  no 
editor  who  cannot  spare  a  column  a  week  for  the  earnest  discussion  of 
music. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  making  this  weekly  column  the  vehicle  for 
the  publication  of  petty  gossip  about  Geraldine  Farrar  and  her  won- 
drous hats,  about  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  and  her  confirmed  habits 
of  domesticity,  or  the  impending  changes  in  the  choir  of  the  First  Pres- 
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"byterian  Church  and  the  approaching  picnic  of  the  West  Cornstalk 
Choral  Society. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  to-day  hardly  a  community  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons  anywhere  in  this  country  which  does  not 
contain  enough  music-lovers  to  make  a  column  a  week  of  real  music 
study  worth  while.  If  any  reader  of  this  paper  desires  to  know  how 
the  writer  of  this  article  knows  this,  the  answer  is  extremely  easy  to 
make.     He  knows  it  by  his  correspondence.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  present  writer  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  every  town  will  have  at  least  one  commentator  on  musical  topics 
capable  of  writing  suggestively,  if  not  with  authority.  The  country 
is  unquestionably  quite  ready  for  this.  The  interest  in  musical  art 
is  growing  at  a  marvellous  speed,  and  though  at  present  the  public 
appetite  is  rather  that  of  a  hungry  man  than  that  of  an  epicure,  that 
at  least  is  a  normal  condition. 

If  public  taste  is  to  be  cultivated  to  a  high  state,  the  chief  agent 
will  not  be  opera.  That  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be,  a  disturbing  element.  The  best  taste  is  to  be  developed,  as  already 
noted,  by  the  performances  of  a  good  orchestra,  by  those  of  com- 
petent chamber  music  organizations,  and  by  the  studies  of  a  local 
chorus. 

No  town  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  have  a  chorus.  It  is  not  essential 
that  this  chorus  shall  number  two  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices.  A  choir  of  fifty  voices  can  do  wonderful  things.  If  fifty  can- 
not be  obtained,  then  probably  twenty-five  can,  and  even  that  number 
can  make  good  music.  There  is  a  plenty  of  part  songs  quite  within 
the  range  of  its  powers.  The  entire  literature  of  the  a  capella  music 
of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  open  to  such  a 
small  chorus.  The  treasury  of  English  glees  and  rounds  is  waiting  for 
it.  The  French  and  Italian  madrigal,  the  Italian  frottola,  and  the 
German  Tafelmusik  are  ready  for  it. 

It  is  not  imperative  that  a  chorus  shall  give  "The  Messiah"  or  Bach's 
"Saint  Matthew  Passion"  or  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah."  The  pub- 
lishers of  choral  music  can  furnish  catalogues  of  hundreds  of  good  works 
written  with  the  small  choir  in  view.     Many  of  these  compositions 
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contain  solos,  but  these  do  not  have  to  be  sung  by  Mme.  Gadski  or 
Mr.  Bonci.  The  local  soprano  and  tenor  will  do.  The  point  is  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  town  not  in  the  singers  of  the  solos,  but  in  the 
choir  and  in  the  work  to  be  performed.  Intense  pride  can  be  developed 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  up  a  contest  among  the  choruses  of 
half  a  dozen  towns  within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  Those  who  have 
heard  such  a  contest  among  the  choruses  roundabout  Scranton  and 
Wilkesbarre  know  what  can  be  done.  There  are  choruses  in  that 
neighborhood  which  need  not  hesitate  to  sing  before  any  audience 
in  these  United  States. 

Here  one  final  digression  must  be  made.  The  poison  of  opera  has 
entered  the  choral  vein.  No  music  festival  now  seems  to  be  complete 
without  a  concert  presentation  of  an  opera.  Even  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana"  is  thus  incorporated  in  a  festival  scheme. 

There  is  no  artistic  reason  why  the  "Tannhauser"  overture  should  be 
played  on  a  piano.  Equally  is  there  no  artistic  reason  why  an  opera 
should  be  sung  in  concert  form.  If  we  must  have  opera,  let  us  have  it 
correctly  performed,  not  robbed  of  some  of  its  most  potent  elements 
of  expression.  There  is  plenty  of  choral  music,  and  much  of  it  is  far 
better  than  the  bulk  of  operatic  music. 

It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  concert  performances  of  "Aida"  or 
"Pagliacci"  should  be  given.  The  impressions  produced  are  false. 
On  the  concert  platform  Wolf- Ferrari's  "La  Vita  Nuova"  is  worth 
much  more  than  Verdi's  "Aida." 


Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  3,  Op.  72.    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  L'Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
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1798)1  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna 
Pauline  Milder,*  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen, 
Miss  Berkiel,  Beutler,t  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief 
singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen,'r 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

•Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  1.3,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  2q, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  a  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkunsller-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin, — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded.  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  chords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  awhile:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  fin- 
ished. Schindler  said  a  "Leonore"  overture  was  played.  According  to 
Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and 
his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Pro- 
metheus" overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a 
score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I." 
This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
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story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,   1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in  the 
No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode 
is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same, 
but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
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taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different 
in  tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few  meas- 
ures, adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody  is 
not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind  instru- 
ments, and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the  coda. 
This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage  in  No. 
3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major  (2-2),  begins  in  double  fortissimo 
on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is  about 
the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic  cre- 
scendo with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Apthorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
O  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
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dinary  succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruh- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood- wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  ' '  Song  of  Thanks- 
giving" from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the 
return,  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo) . 
This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a  wildly 
jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J.  Webb 
was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for  the 
programme  of  a  concert  by  the  society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

ANTON  WITEK 

The  famous  violiit  soloist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  now  concert-master  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 

VITA  WITEK 

The  eminent  pianist  and  teacher  of  Berlin,  TEACH  IN  NEW  YORK  EXCLUSIVELY  EVERY  WEEK  AT 

THE  VON  ENDE  VIOLIN  SCHOOL 

58  West  90th  Street.  New  York 

Distinguished  faculty  in  all  branches  of  music  includes  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Antoinette  Ward  (piano),  Herwegh 
von  Ende,  J.  Frank  Rice  (violin),  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Jacob  Massell  (singing),  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Edgar  Still- 
man-Kelley  (organ,  theory,  composition,  lectures).     Send  for  free  prospectus. 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'Israel; 

MUSIC   EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 

\ddress  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   New   York,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 

Education. 

Address  Clayton  F.  Lummy  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 

for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline.  Books  I.  and  II. 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Bertha  Cushinc  Child 


38  BABCOCK  ST.,  BROOKLINE 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


E.   RUSSELL     tfllRflRN    RECTAL  ORGANIST 

VnllO Villi  323  Huntm§ton  Chambers 

BOSTON 

Large  four-manual  studio  organ  for  use  of  students 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MUNGER       century  building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  BOSTON 


PRISCILLA  WHITE 


Teacher  of  Singing 

602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN  ™SHJKJH" 

SOPRANO  BOSTON 

OVriVAHV  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  NEW  YORK 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK      Studio,  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

miss  MARY  INGRAHAM       Lang  studios 

6  Newbury   Street,  Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 
312  Pierce  Building,   Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE  KNICHT  "SSSi'SSS,* 

Personal  Address  cnDDAIVn  Management,  Q.W.  STEWART 

4  Haviland  Street  ^*JI-'I<ArNU  120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


LILLA  ORMOND 


Management,  ST.  JAMES    BUILDING 

d    c     .nuvcTAM         26th  ST.  and  BROADWAY 
R.  E.  JOHNSTON  N£W  YQRK 


SOLOIST  WITH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


BARITONE 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN      ^,£^°Z™™Q 

Room  io 
177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 
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VAN  YORX 


STUDIO:  434  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Corner  39th  Street 

TENOR  TELEPHONE  3701-MURRAY  HILL 


EDITH SOPRANO 

ORATORIO  RECITAL 


CHAPMAN  GOOLD 


2314  Broadway  'Phone  1630  River 


Soloist  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Cecilia  Society. 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized 
teacher  of  his  method. 

TENOR  Management,  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth 

m.  fi^vM  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mr.  GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr, 


CHILD  GARDEN  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Normal  Course.  Pianoforte  Instruction.  Kindergarten 
System.  Harmony  Course.  Branches  of  School  in 
West  and  South.  For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES,  505  Huntington  Chambers       -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


rnANuiu   nUutnb  Recital,  Oratorio,  Concert 

Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON,  868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Also  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  art       rp,        •  .,         ,_.   -,.    ...    .  -r,  „ 

1     v  There  is  the  real  stuff  in  this  singer. — Philip  Hale 

of  singing.     For  appointment,  address  >r     r>  t*t  t  tt 

b     &  rr  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist. —  W.  J.  Henderson 

7  West  43d  Street,  New  York  (N-  Y'  Sun) 

NATIONAL  OPERA  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 

REHEARSING   DEPARTMENT  C.   de  Macchl.  Musical  Director 

The  only  practical  GRAND  OPERA  COURSE  for  artists  wishing  to  combine  the  study  of 
repertory,  acting,  diction,  routine,  and    public  experience.      Special  course  for  teachers. 

Forthcoming  Grand  Opera  Seasons:  April,  London.     May,  Turin.     June,  Rome. 
....  As  we  have  said,  the  performance  ran  a  vivacious  course,  and  Mr.  de  Macchi,  who  conducted  from  mem- 
ory, and  had  his  instrumental  force  well  under  control,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  attended 
his  eSorts  and  those  of  the  talented  artists  whose  services  he  has  retained.     (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 

....  There  are  hundreds  of  Grand  Opera  Students  to  whom  the  opportunity  hereby 
offered  by  the  National  Opera  Co.  would  mean  success  instead  of  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle  or  moral  degradation. 
Send  for  pamphlet  with  criticisms  of  opera  seasons  in  Europe. 

Address:  C.  de  Macchl,    1425  Broadway.   New   York 
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With  Mme.  Tetrazzini's  Concert  Co.,  Season  igio-is 
With  Mme.  Lehmann,  Season  1009-10 
With  Mme.  Nordica,  Season  1908-09 

Mr.  Hastings  studied  with 
FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 

Jj  A.R. IT  ON  E  ^r*  Morse  and  his  assistants  give  special  foundationa 

training  for  singers. 


FREDERICK  HASTINGS 


WILLARD  2E2H  FLINT 

Soloist  witH  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Boston)  seven  times 

Formerly  of  Boston 

VOICE  CULTURE  and 
REPERTOIRE  in  Los 
Angeles  until  May,  1911 


ETTA  EDWARDS 


KEYES 


MARGARET  1/rvrO         contralto 

CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  RECITALS 

Management,  Quinlan  Agency 
I  WEST  34TH  STREET       -        NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACHUS-BEHR 


PIANIST,    TEACHER,    VOCAL 
COACH,  ACCOMPANIST 

Reference 
Mme.  Louise  Homer,  Mr.  Frederic  Martin 

Address,  69  West  88th  Street,  New  York 


DOROTHY  TEMPLE 


SOPRANO 

Distinguished    Academician  of  Royal   Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Rome 

ORATORIO      CONCERT     RECITAL 

Address,  Winchester,  Mass.  Tel.  406-5 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  |  |  §  IDDADn       V0CflL 
ARTHUR  J.    n  %$  D  DA  If  U  INSTRUCTION 

246  Huntington  Avenue  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SCHOOL  of  ENGLISH  SPEECH  ^^^H 

~-J      ErvnnrC^lAU    PIERCE BLDQ.. COPLEY  souare      »-,-www,iw"        h,,MWW" 

and  EXPRESSION  ^^ZZm.m..     PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  COURSE.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS 

336  W.  58th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Mme.  Sara  Anderson,  Prima  Donna  Soprano,  Opera  and  Concert,  Germany  and  America;  Mme. 
Nevada  van  der  Veer,  Prima  Donna  Contralto;  Leon  Rice,  Tenor;  Andrea  Sarto,  Baritone,  formerly  of  Metro- 
politan Dpsra  Co.,  now  with  Hammerstein;  Hon  Bergere,  Whitney  Opera  Co.;  Alice  Raynaud,  Hammerstein 
Opera  Co.,  and  many  others. 
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PIANIST 

RICHARD  PLATT      14  steine[^t  hall    boston 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


llioo  Bfl  11      ■      mm  0%  Bit  #t  0^L  V%  Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

WllOO  H||   I  B       I       II.    U  Mf  II  I   $    '*•   ■  Soloist;    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

-  Ill  |f       S       P    If  Mf   I    ]   I  i    I  CJ.icago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Anna  III    LLUII  VI  UUU  Kneisel q™™> 

I-IIIIIU  ■  ■■  ■  B1MIMMS  V      ■■    W  WV  Studio:  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston 


Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 

From  Rudiments  to  Professional 
attainment.  Special  course  for 
teachers.  Correspondence  for  out- 
of-town      solicited.         Conductor 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  ^SSTOSSEft 


FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 


r.r.HAn..mi1H      TEACHER  0F  S,"eERS 

El  F ANOR  Mrl  Fl    AN         Ateiie  Bunding, 

UUMVn     If  I  Vbbkbftll        33  West  67th  street,  New  York 

Phone,  4225  Columbus 

Teacher  of  Singing 

ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF       S  W..t  38th  Street 

New  York  City 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays 

589  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays 

Vocal   Instruction,  Accompanist  1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

....  .  Building,  New  York 

MUSlCales  Arranged  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

WILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY     APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  eonmsaleatiois  to  ALVAH  GLOVES  SALMON.  Caraafla  Rail.  Haw  Tarl  Clti 

Parnaaaat  stadia  adduss  Caroegla  Rail.  H.I-        Bastaa.  Mass.  (Baatlaitaa  Caatnairs  .  Taiseais 
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EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  United  States.  Seventy  teachers  placed  last 
year  in  positions  ranging  from  high  schools  to  universities.  Courses  in  literature, 
oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.     Send  for  catalog  to 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Ziegler   Institute  of  Normal  Singing 

Incorporated 
1425  BROADWAY  (Metropolitan  Opera  House) 

SUMMER  SESSION  IN  COUNTRY  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

MOTTO:  "  Know  thy  work,  and  do  it" 

Director,  Mme.  ANNA  E.  ZIEGLER 

PIONEER  FOR  CORRECT  SINGING 

An  established  agency  is  paid  by  the  Institute  for  placing  graduates 
of  the  Institute  in  professional  work 

■.   '  

THE  SAWYER  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

ANTONIA  SAWYER,  Manager 

HIGH  CLASS  ARTISTS 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Cable  Address,  "Antonina"  .  Phone  Bryant  5685 

EDUCATION  FROM      ^   f    |     pj^     ^^     ■     ■  20TH   SEASON 

BEGINNING  TO 


VIRGIL 


Send  for  Booklet  W        ■      H  »     ^A      ■      ■■        UNSURPASSED 

PIANO  SCHOOL  AND  CONSERVATORY 

Mrs.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director   School  removed  to  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A.  CARBONE 


Art  of  Singing  in  all  Branches 
Voice  Production,  Interpretation 


Thirty  years*  experience.     Late  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Circular — Carbone's  Breath  Controller  —  sent  on  application. 

CARNEGIE   HALL,   NEW   YORK 

Bonci,  the  famous  tenor,  says:  "Signor  Carbone  is  a  Master  in  the  Art  of  Singing 
not  second  to  any  other  teacher  in  America  or  in  Europe.  I  recommend  him  heartily 
as  a  true,  competent  exponent  of  the  Italian  Bel  Canto." 
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Mme.  LENA  DOM  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


IILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  t» 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetli 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward, 
George  Bemus,  George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr. 
Eugene  Walton  Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace 
Wright,  Mabel  Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley, 
Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before 
the  public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs,  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Corned! e  Hall         .         -  .  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue (   Brooklyn,  1N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 


Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  muiii. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


SUMMER    COURSE 

GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

OPPORTUNITY  F01  TlACBEfiS  AND  SEKI08S  STBDEHTS 

Music  Season   in   London   and  Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalog. 

Telephone.  Riverside  6836 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
Teacher  of  Sihging 

No.  509  Pierce  Building  Boston 


CONSERVATORY,  COLLEGE 
and   SCHOOL  positions   secured 

for  TEACHERS  of  ft,  USiC 
Also  CHURCH  CHOIR  engagements 
for  SINGERS  and  ORGANISTS 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  (Phone  Oxford  475-1) 

Boston  Musical   and    Educational    Bureau 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 


Boston  Studio: 

Ptfirok  Rutldino. 


Send  for  Prospectus. 


F.   ADDISON    PORTER 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 

Pianoforte  Instruction 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Leschetf  zky  Method 
Studio.  Cunedie  Hall  New  York  City 


EUGENE   HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


WALTER  L.   BOGERT 

BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing  Lectures  and  Recitals 

644  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  5430  Plaza 


ANNIE  LOUISE  DAVID 

Concerts    HARPIST    Musicales 

Instruction 

Management:  fiaensel  &  Jones,  1  E.  42d  St. 

Personal  address:  3505  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  3230  Audubon 


DEMPSEY   john  c. 

BASS -BARITONE 

And  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 
Studio,  5  West  38th  Street.    NEW  YORK 


ELLE 


LEARNED 


MEZZO  CONTRALTO 

Concert  Oratorio  Recital 

Teacher  of  Sinffinrf 

206  West  106th  Street       •       •      New  York 

Telephone  3852  Riverside 


MADAME  ANNA   ARNAUD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Opera  School 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Staffing       Opera  School 
Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  France  aad 
America  forwarded  by  request. 

Address  all  communications  to 
MME.  ANNA  ARNAUD 
Studio,  140  W-  95th  Street      .      New  York 


EBEN    H.    BAILEY 

ORGANIST 

Voice  Training  Piano  and  Harmony 

Studio:  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Two  new  Sacred  Songs 
"Lord  of  All  Life"  and  "  Faith  and  Patience" 

The  latter  also  arranged  as  a  duet  for 
Soprano  and  Baritone 
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OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF  . 

London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y. 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 
Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER  NORTON 

Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 

(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co. 


ERICA  AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG      Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes      At  present  with 

Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 

Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 

Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 

Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


America-Concert 

Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  Recicals 

Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 
New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence    New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Recital  Oratorio  Le 

Miss   CHRISTINE   MILLER 
New    York,     Chicago,    Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 
Miss      BERTHA       CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 
Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 
Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss       JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 

London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 

Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 

Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 

Italy  Florence  etc. 

Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 

Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 

Boston    Chicago     Now  singing  in 

Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 

Italy    Venice    Milan   Vercelli  etc. 

American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 

York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 
Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 
Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 

cture  Etc.-Abroad 

Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 

New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 

HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 

SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  Collage  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.L.  Whitnev  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 
With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 

Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 

of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL  _ 
Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  JSlew  York  New  England  etc. 

Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief    voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of   Music  at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 

*A    REPRESENTATIVE    LIST   \AiMi         I  \Kf  U  i  T"  It.  I  C  W    BOSTON     NEW  YORK     HART- 

OF  PUPILS  OF  WM.      L.      WnlTIMtY  FORD     PORTLAND 

OF  THE  BOSTON   INTERNATIONAL  AND   HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC 

*From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist  with  Pittsburg  Orchestra 
and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


Thirtiet 
MAX  FI 

ti  Season,  1910-1911 

EDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                          Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mann,  F. 

Strube,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  K. 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J 
Currier,  F. 

• 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabrizio,  C. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E.    - 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.          Rennert,  B. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M. 

Kolster,  A. 
Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A, 
Warlike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth 
Nast, 

,  C.                 Belinski, 
L.                   Hadley, 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R. 

Basses 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes, 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Bass 

Grisez,  G.                        Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                      Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                    Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  0. 

,A. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

The  HARDMAN 


The 

Piano 

Paramount 


THE  Hardman  is 
the  only  Piano 
that  the  great  ope- 
ratic artists  choose  for 
their  own  use  during 
their  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. 

They  not  only  en- 
dorse it  in  the  highest 
terms — they  play  it  for 
their  own  pleasure  in 
their  own  homes. 

Many  of  them  in  ad- 
dition make  a  constant 
companion  of  the  Hard- 
man  Autotone  —  the 
Perfect  Player  -  Piano. 


PRICES : 
Hardman  Pianos  from  $425  upward. 
Autotones       -       from  $500  upward. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  or  for  the  Autographed 

Collection  of  opinions  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  on 

the  Hardman  Piano  and  the  Autotone. 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  CO.,   New  York 

Founded  1842 

138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PROGRAMME 

Weber Overture  to  the  Opera,  "  Der  Freischutz  " 


Dvorak    .      Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio:  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Paganini         .         .         Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  major  (in  one  movement) 


Tschaikowsky         .         Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 

the  Ballet  "  Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A 
Ouverture  miniature. 

Danses  caracteristiques :  a.  March e ;  b.  Danse  de  la  F6e  Dragee; 
c.     Trepak,  danse  russe ;  d.  Danse    arabe;  e.  Danse  chinoise; 
f.     Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 

Wagner  ....     Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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250,000  Birthdays  every  day 
in  the  jear  in  the  United  States 

You  can  be  positively 
sure  of  £ivin£  a  most 
appreciative  £ift  in 
presenting  a  box  of 


World    Renowned 


Candied 

Rare  Quality 


250,000  people  can  be 
made  happy  every  day  in  the  year  by 
presenting  them  a  box  of  *o4av&& 
on  their  birthday. 

Retail  Stores  aad  Sales  Agents  Everywhere 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;   died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  181 7.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  aniore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  "Overture  of  ' Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And,  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself,  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend,  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 


Phenomenal  Success  of  Puccini's  latest  opera 

"THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST" 


(La  Fanciulla  del  West) 

Libretto  founded  upon  the  drama  written  by 
DAVID  BELASGO 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  text  only 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  texts  (paper) 
Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  Texts  (cloth) 
Piano  Score         ..... 
Libretto      English  and  Italian  texts     . 


Music  composed  by 
GIACOMO  PUCCINI 

$5.00 
4.00 

5-5° 
2.00 
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clarinetist  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann,  of  Boston.  The 
performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable  review  published  in  the 
leading  music  journal  of  L,eipsic.  The  overture  was  therein  described 
as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays  the  fantasy  and 
genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von  Weber  tells  us 
that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but  no  glory;  for 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work,  and  the 
virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although  he  blew 
in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the  overture 
were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration  dis- 
concerted the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  this  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said :  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
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escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (i 787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffmann  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say,  in 
measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moseheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known  (and  yet  perhaps 
Berlioz  is  not  now  widely  read  in  this  country):  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
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It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  sect  on  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  '  Freischiitz '  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber!!" 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
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of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  '  Free  Marksman '  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  Qf  the  Italian  '  Franco  arciero ' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz.'  * 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz 
or  marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

* 
*  * 

*  This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "  Le  Freyschutz  "  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "  Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr-  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 
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The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,*  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  de  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

The  opera  was  announced  as  in  rehearsal  by  a  company  of  whiclr 
Charles  E.  Horn  and  Mrs.  Edward  Knight  were  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Boston  newspapers  of  December  17,  1827,  but  the  opera,  or  rather 
an  English  adaptation  of  it,  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  February  19,  1828,  when  Mr.  Finn  was  announced  as 
Caspar,  and  Mrs.  Bernard  as  Linda.  Especial  attention  was  called 
to  the  Wolf's  Glen  and  the  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Broad,  and  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  the  Wolf's  Glen  was  a  favorite  feature  of  a 
miscellaneous  theatrical  entertainment  The  overture  was  played  as 
early  as  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  at  first  advertised  as  by  "Carlo" 
von  Weber. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  in  German  was  on  May  6,  1864,  when 
the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa  and  Messrs.  Habel- 
mann  and  Graff. 

*T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,    1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
*5>  J893.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same 
year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had    had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 

♦From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  96"  (New  York,  1894). 
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Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
cause those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.-  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  popula- 
tion." 


It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":*  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.  Music 
and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo";  that  the  Amer- 

*  Chapter  xix.  of  "A  Mission  to  Gelele,  King  of  Dahome. " 
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ican  negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  ab- 
original Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs"; that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


* 
*  * 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "  Indian"  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  controversy  led 
to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo) ,  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
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movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  The  violins 
take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.     The 
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development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union. of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 


Mr.  Anton  Witek,  violinist,  was  born  at  Saaz,  Bohemia,  January 
7,  1872.  He  studied  the  violin  under  Anton  Bennewitz  at  Prague,  and 
in  1894  was  chosen  concert-master  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Witek  commanded  attention  in  Germany  in  1895  by  his  per- 
formance in  one  evening  of  three  violin  concertos  (by  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Paganini).  Since  1894  he  has  given  concerts  in  all 
the  European  countries  with  the  Danish  pianist,  Vita  Gerhardt,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Witek.  In  1903  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Malkin,  who  was  then  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  formed  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Trio. 

In  1907  Mr.  Witek  played  in  Berlin  the  newly  discovered  violin 
concerto  in  A  major  of  Mozart,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1909  in  the 
same  city  the  newly  discovered  violin  concerto  in  C  major  of  Haydn, 
also  for  the  first  time.  His  repertory  includes  twenty-seven  concertos 
and  seventy-five  concert  pieces.     His  violin  is  a  Stradivarius. 
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Concerto  for  Violin  No.  i,  D  major,  Op.  6    .     Nicou>  Paganini 

(Born  on  October  27,  1782,  at  Genoa;   died  on  May  27,  1840,  at  Nice.) 

Two  violin  concertos  by  Paganini  have  been  published, — one  in  D 
major  and  the  other  in  B  minor, — but  Paganini  wrote  one  in  D  minor 
which  he  performed  at  his  first  concert  in  Paris,  March  25,  1831.  This, 
described  by  contemporaries  as  a  magnificent  work,  is  lost,  and  so  is 
the  one  in  E  minor  with  a  triangle  obbligato  accompaniment  for  the 
last  movement.  The  latter  concerto  was  played  by  Paganini  in  London 
in  1 83 1.  He  also  then  played  a  concerto  in  K  major.  There  were  four 
concertos  for  which  the  instrumentation  was  unwritten. 

The  date  of  composition  of  the  first  concerto  is  not  certainly  fixed. 
The  year  181 1  is  given,  but  1820  is  probably  correct.  The  slow  move- 
ment was  inspired  by  a  performance  of  the  tragedian  Demarin,  and 
Paganini  did  not  see  the  inspiring  scene,  a  prison  scene,  until  18 13  or 
1 8 14  in  Milan.  The  concerto  was  published  in  1851,  and  the  original 
work  was  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  bassoon, 
double-bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings.  This  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, unusual  for  a  concerto  at  the  time,  was  originally  written  in 
K-flat  major,  and  the  solo  violin,  tuned  a  half-tone  higher,  was  in  D. 
(Mozart  did  the  same,  thing  in  1780  with  his  concertante  for  violin  and 
viola.  The  viola  part  was  in  D,  while  the  work  was  in  E-flat,  and  the 
viola  was  tuned  half  a  tone  higher  than  ordinarily.) 

August  Wilhelmj  edited  the  concerto,  made  changes  in  Paganini 's 
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harmony  and  instrumentation,  and  also  in  the  solo  part.     He  issued 
only  the  first  movement. 

This  movement  begins  with  an  orchestral  introduction.  The  .open- 
ing theme  is  hinted  at.  The  solo  violin  then  announces  the  first 
motive,  which  is  of  a  vigorous  character.  The  second  theme,  quietly 
expressive,  A  major,  is  played  by  the  solo  instrument  above  a  synco- 
pated accompaniment.  Passage-work  that  followed  the  first  theme  is 
repeated.  There  are  brilliant  measures  for  the  solo  violin.  An  orches- 
tral tutti  leads  to  the  development.  This  section  includes  more  episodi- 
cal matter  than  working  out  of  the  chief  motives.  There  are  measures 
in  triplets;  the  second  motive  is  suggested,  and  the  passages  in  triplets 
return.  The  second  motive  has  what  is  really  a  recapitulation  in  D 
major,  and  again  there  is  brilliant  passage-work  in  thirds.  After  a 
short  tutti  and  a  pause  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin,  and  thus 
the  movement  ends. 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a    .......    .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker,"  "Casse-Noisette")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette," a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "  Die  Serapions  Briider." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 

Act  I.     A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of    President    Silberhaus. 
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The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the  guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.  The  mountain  of  sweetmeats,  the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.     The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 

*  Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug; 
''intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 
prince. 

*  * 

Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section/'  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood- wind  instruments. 

March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  E  minor. 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  .  It  is  there  entitled  simply 
"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 

*The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually  made 
with  a  compass  of  four  octaves  from  C  to  C'""  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typhophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning-forks.  D'Indy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustel.)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky's  dance  they  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "  Chanson 
du  Chemin"  (1895).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  igc8.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"Voyvode." 
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ond  violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.  The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 
cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.  There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 
cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows :  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Cafe, 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise. "  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  ot 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end  fff. 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melodi- 
cally,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,    one    horn,     Glockenspiel,    and    strings.     This    charmingly 
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grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  thfc  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes,  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction  based 
on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.     The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d'entremets." 
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also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Ntirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  '  Die  Meistersinger. ' "  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear 
fragments  df  his  new  works,  as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — 
fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tristan,"  "Die  Walkure," — and  he  himself 
added  to  these  the  overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance 
of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's  address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer  (born  1838),  opera  conductor  at 
Wiirzburg  and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert 
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at  Leipsic  for  the  production  of  certain  works.    Von  Btilow  was  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  November  i,  1862,  as  stated  above. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

Part  I. 

Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  zu  Niirnberg "  (new)   ....  Wagner 

"Das  Grab  im  Busento,"  Ballade  for  Bass,  Male  Chorus,  and 

Orchestra Weissheimer 

Sung  by  Mr.  RubsamEn. 

Concerto  in  A  major  (No.  2)  for  Piano Liszt 

Mr.  v.  Bulow. 
"  O  lieb'  so  lang  du  lieben  kannst,"  Cantata  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Solo,  and  Orchestra Weissheimer 

Part  II. 

"Ritter   Toggenburg,"    Symphony   in   one   movement    (five 

sections) Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Trocknet  nicht " Weissheimer 

Chorus,  "  Fruhlingslied " : Weissheimer 

The  duet  sung  by  Miss  Lkssiak  and  Mr.  John. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "  Tannhauser " '.    .    .    .  Wagner 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concer.t  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's 
all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer"; but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."     There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
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Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played 
a  second  time. 

One  critic  wrote:  "The  overture,  a  long  movement  in  moderate 
march  tempo  with  predominating  brass,  without  any  distinguishing 
chief  thoughts  and  without  noticeable  and  recurring  points  of  rest, 
went  along  and  soon  awakened  a  feeling  of  monotony."  The  critic 
of  the  Mitteldeutsche  Volkszeitung  wrote  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  The 
critic  of  the  Signale  was  in  bitter  opposition.  He  wrote  at  length,  and 
finally  characterized  the  overture  as  "a  chaos,  a  'tohu-wabohu,'  and 
nothing  more."  For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  this  overture  see  "Erlebnisse  mit  Richard  Wagner,  Franz  Liszt, 
und  vielen  anderen  Zeitgenossen,  nebst  deren  Brief  en,"  by  W.  Weiss- 
heimer  (Stuttgart  and  Leipsic,  1898),  pp.  163-209. 

The  overture  was  then  played  at  Vienna  (the  dates  of  Wagner's 
three  concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Prague 
(February  8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863), 
and  Moscow,  Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 


I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  KufTerath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  H  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  ima  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize   the  mastersingers.     As   Wagner  said,    "The   German   is 

*  See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  190S),  pp. 
200-210. 
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angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic,  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  master  singers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general,  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte'und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892,  pp.  56,  57). 
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new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter- theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare  ?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte! "  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it. ' ' 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture ;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and'  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


Weissheimer  states  that  Wagner  at  Biebrich  began  his  work  by  writing 
the  overture.  "He  showed  me  the  broad  development  of  the  first 
theme.  He  already  had  the  theme  in  K,  as  well  as  the  characteristic 
phrase  of  the  trumpets.  He  had  written  these  themes  before  he  had 
set  a  note  to  the  text;  and,  writing  this  admirable  melody  of  Walther, 
he  surely  did  not  think  of  the  Preislied  in  the  third  act." 

Julien  Tiersot  replies  to  this:  "But,  when  WTagner  began  to  write 
this  music,  not  only  had  he  been  dreaming  of  the  work  for  twenty 
years,  but  he  had  finished  the  poem.  Is  it  not  plain  that  after  such 
elaboration  the  principal  musical  ideas  were  already  formed  in  his 
mind?  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  verses  were  already  written,  can 
any  one  suppose  that  the  melody  which  was  applied  to  them  was  com- 
posed without  reference  to  them,  that  a  simple  instrumental  phrase 
was  fitted  to  verses  that  were  already  in  existence?  Impossible.  If 
we  admit  that  the  theme  has  appeared  in  notation  for  the  first  time  in 
this  overture,  we  cannot  agree  with  Weissheimer  in  his  conclusion,  that 
it  was  composed  especially  for  the  overture,  and  that  the  composer 
had  not  yet  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  Preislied.  On  the  contrary, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  Preislied,  words  and  music,  existed, 
at  least  in  its  essential  nature,  in  Wagner's  brain,  when  he  introduced 
the  chief  theme  of  it  into  his  instrumental  preface." 

MUSI  CAL     INSTRUCTION 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 


38  BABCOCK  ST.,  BROOKLINE 

TEACHING  AT 
LANG  STUDIOS 

6  NEWBURY  ST.,  BOSTON 


F    RUSSELL     ClllllllDli    RECITAL  ORGANIST 

L.        UOOLLL       ^||g^    g|| H Pg  323  Huntington  Chambers 

BOSTON 
Large  four-manual  studio  organ  for  use  of  students 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Miss  CLARA  E.  MONGER       century  building 

177  Huntington  Avenue,  BOSTON 


Miss 


PRISCILLA  WHITE 


Teacher  of  Singing 

602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Miss  KATHERINE  LINCOLN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

514  Pierce  Building 
SOPRANO  BOSTON 

owri^nnw  Saturdays  and  Mondays  in  NEW  YORK 

Management,  Mrs.  PAUL  SUTORIUS  Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 

1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK      Studio,  1425  Broadway,  Cor.  40th  Street 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

miss  MARY  INGRAHAM        Lang  studios 

6  Newbury   Street,   Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT 


TEACHER   OF  SINGING 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.  HORNE 

312  Pierce  Building,   Copley  Square 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPHINE 

Personal  Address 
4  Haviland  Street 


KNICHT 

SOPRANO 


Soloist  Boston  Festival 

Orchestra,  1906-'07-'08 

Management,  G.W.  STEWART 
120  Tremont  Street  -  BOSTON 


LILLA  ORMOND 


Management, 

R.  E.  JOHNSTON 


ST.  JAMES    BUILDING 

26th  ST.  and  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


SOLOIST  WITH  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


FREDERICK  N.  WATERMAN 


BARITONE 

and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING 
Room  io 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE     -     BOSTON 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


VAN  YORX 


STUDIO:  434  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Corner  39th  Street 

TENOR  TELEPHONE  3701-MURRAY  HILL 

:EDITH^=  SOPRANO 

ORATORIO  RECITAL 


CHAPMAN  GOOLD 


2314  Broadway  'Phone  1630  River 


Soloist  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Cecilia  Society. 

Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  authorized 
teacher  of  his  method. 

TENOR  Management,  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth 

11Ji1v,u  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mr.  GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr. 


CHILD  GARDEN  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Normal  Course.  Pianoforte  Instruction.  Kindergarten 
System.  Harmony  Course.  Branches  of  School  in 
West  and  South.  For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPHINE  A.  JONES,  505  Huntington  Chambers       -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


iKANuio   liUutnu  Recital,  Oratorio,  Concert 

'      Management,  LOUDON  CHARLTON,  868  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Also  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  the  art       -,,        -  .,         ,   .  a.    ...    .  ^  „ 

K   r  There  is  the  real  stuff  in  this  singer. — Philip  Hale 

of  singing.     For  appointment,  address  ,/T     -r,  .  w  T  „ 

&     b  rr  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  true  artist. —  W .  J.  Henderson 

7  West  43d  Street,  New  York  (N-  Y' Sun) 

NATIONAL  OPERA  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 

REHEARSING  DEPARTMENT  C.   de  Macchi,  Musical  Director 

The  only  practical  GRAND  OPERA  COURSE  for  artists  wishing  to  combine  the  study  of 
repertory,  acting,  diction,  routine,  and   public  experience.      Special  course  for  teachers. 

Forthcoming  Grand  Opera  Seasons:  April,  London.     May,  Turin.     June,  Rome. 
....  As  we  have  said,  the  performance  ran  a  vivacious  course,  and  Mr.  de  Macchi,  who  conducted  from  mem- 
ory, and  had  his  instrumental  force  well  under  control,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  attended 
his  efforts  and  those  of  the  talented  artists  whose  services  he  has  retained.     (London  Daily  Telegraph.) 

....  There  are  hundreds  of  Grand  Opera  Students  to  whom  the  opportunity  hereby 
offered  by  the  National  Opera  Co.  would  mean  success  instead  of  an  almost  hopeless 
struggle  or  moral  degradation. 
Send  for  pamphlet  with  criticisms  of  opera  seasons  in  Europe. 

Address:  C,  de  Macchi.   1425  Broadway*  New  York 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


FREDERICK  HASTINGS 

BARITONE 


WithMme.  Tetrazzini's  Concert  Co.,  Season  ioio-ii 
With  Mme.  Lehmann,  Season  1909-10 
With  Mme.  Nordica,  Season  1908-09 

Mr.  Hastings  studied  with 
FRANK  E.  MORSE,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
Mr.  Morse  and  his  assistants  give  special  foundational 
training  for  singers. 


\VILLiTLR.Ll    160Boy.stonSt   FLINT 

Soloist  witH  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Boston)  seven  times 


ETTA  EDWARDS 


Formerly  of  Boston 

VOICE  CULTURE  and 
REPERTOIRE  in  Los 
Angeles  until  May,  1911 


MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 

CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  RECITALS 

Management,  Quinlan  Agency 


1  WEST  34TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


ELLA  BACHUS-BEHR 


PIANIST,    TEACHER,    VOCAL 
COACH,  ACCOMPANIST 

Reference 
Mme.  Louise  Homer,  Mr.  Frederic  Martin 

Address,  69  West  88th  Street,  New  York 


SOPRANO 


DOROTHY  TEMPLE 


Distinguished    Academician  of  Royal   Philharmoalc 
Academy  of  Rome 

ORATORIO      CONCERT     RECITAL 


Address,  Winchester,  Mass. 


Tel.  406-5 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ARTHUR  J. 


HUBBARD 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


246  Huntington  Avenue 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  of  ENGLISH  SPEECH 
and  EXPRESSION 


PIERCE  BIDG..  COPLEY  SQUARE 

ROOM  4IB 
MARIE  WARE  LAUGHTON.  PrlB. 


Three  Departments 

ELOCUTION    ENGLISH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  COURSE-     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS 

336  W.  58TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Mme.  Sara  Anderson,  Prima  Donna  Soprano,  Opera  and  Concert,  Germany  and  America;  Mme. 
Nevada  van  der  Veer,  Prima  Donna  Contralto;  Leon  Rice,  Tenor;  Andrea  Sarto,  Baritone,  formerly  of  Metro- 

Salitan  Opera  Co.,  now  with  Hammerstein;  Hon  Bergere,  Whitney  Opera  Co.;  Alice  Raynaud*  Hammerstein 
pera  Co.,  and  many  others. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST 

RICHARD  PLATT       14  steinert  hall    boston 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


Minn  ■■  ■  ■      ■      0B  0%  lim  <00fc  ■%  Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

100  H|l                                        J  Uf  1  Soloist;    Boston  Symphonv  Orchestra 

■  HI                           r    ¥%  W   I  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Anna  III  -  LLLIl  If  UUU  Kneisel q^^ 

ftllllQ  ■■■  ■  B  ma  n  a«  ■  ■    W  ^  mm  Studio .  pierce  B|d      Copley  Sq.,  Boston 


Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 

From  Rudiments  to  Professional 
attainment.  Special  course  for 
teachers.  Correspondence  for  out- 
of-town      solicited.         Conductor 

TFACHFP    OF    mNdlNO  People's  Choral  Union,  400  voices. 

1CAWnCK    ^r    ^l^UirNU  Author  C  and  C  Voice  Book,  50c. 


FREDERICK  W,  WODELL 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGERS 

Atelle  Building, 
33  West  67th  Street,  New  York 

Phone,  4225  Columbus 


Teacher  of  Singing 

ARTHUR   D.  WOODRUFF        5  West  38th  Street 

New  York  City 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays 

589  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays 

Vocal    Instruction,   Accompanist  142S  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

.....  .  Building,  New  York 

Musicales  Arranged  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

WILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE     LESSONS     BY    APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Address  all  camranleatfoss  te  ALTAI  6101EI  SALIOR.  Cinuti  Bill,  Is*  Till  Cltj 

Pirmiit  stiiii  iUmss.  Cvsiili  Ml.  H.T,        Butti,  Hiss.  (Intuitu  Ciiaitrs).  Tuesdays 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY 

HENRY  IAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK.  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  United  States.  Seventy  teachers  placed  last 
year  in  positions  ranging  from  high  schools  to  universities.  Courses  in  literature, 
oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.     Send  for  catalog  to 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


Ziegler   Institute  of  Normal  Singing 

Incorporated 
1425  BROADWAY  (Metropolitan  Opera  House) 

SUMMER  SESSION  IN  COUNTRY  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

MOTTO:  "  Know  thy  work,  and  do  it" 
Director,  Mme.  ANNA  E.  ZIEGLER 

PIONEER  FOR  CORRECT  SINGING 

An  established  agency  is  paid  by  the  Institute  for  placing  graduates 
of  the  Institute  in  professional  work 


THE  SAWYER  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

ANTONIA  SAWYER,  Manager 

HIGH  CLASS  ARTISTS 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


Cable  Address*  "  Antonina  " 


Phone  Bryant  5685 


EDUCATION  FROM 

BEGINNING  TO 

FINISH 

Send  for  Booklet 


VIRGIL 


20TH  SEASON 

RESULTS 
UNSURPASSED 


PIANO  SCHOOL  AND  CONSERVATORY 

Mrs.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director   School  removed  to  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Art  of  Singing  in  all  Branches 
Voice  Production,  Interpretation 


A.  CARBONE 


Thirty  years'  experience.     Late  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Circular — Car  bone's  Breath  Controller — sent  on  application. 

CARNEGIE   HALL,   NEW   YORK 

Bonci,  the  famous  tenor,  says:  "Signor  Carbone  is  a  Master  in  the  Art  of  Singing 
not  second  to  any  other  teacher  in  America  or  in  Europe.  I  recommend  him  heartily 
as  a  true,  competent  exponent  of  the  Italian  Bel  Canto." 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEYINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Riccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"  He   has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetli 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil    Piano  School 

Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and   Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 

Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 


Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward, 
Georjre  Bemus,  George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr. 
Eugene  Walton  Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace 
Wright,  Mabel  Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley, 
Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before 
the  public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnefiie  Hall         •         »  -  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue,   Brooklyn,  l\  .  Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DIM 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -     N«w  York  City 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music. 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .     New  York 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


SUMMER    COURSE 

GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 

OPPOBTUNin  FOR  TEACBEKS  AND  SEIIOBS  STBDENTS 

Music  Season   in  London  and  Paris.     Return  via 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalog. 

Telephone.  Riverside  6836 


HELE/N  ALLEN   HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
Teacher  of  Singing 

No.  509  Pierce  Building       .       Boston 


CONSERVATORY,    COLLEGE 
and    SCHOOL  positions   secured 

for    TEACHERS    of    fUSIC 

Also    CHURCH    CHOIR    engagements 
for  SINGERS  and  ORGANISTS 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  (Phone  Oxford  47 5-*) 

Boston  Musical  and    Educational    Bureau 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music 

AUBURNDALE.   MASS. 


Boston  Studio: 

Ptercr  Rttit.dtno. 


Send  for  Prospectus. 


F.   ADDISON    PORTER 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,   31   Steinert   Sail 

BOSTON 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 

Pianoforte  Instruction 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Leschetizky  Method 
Studio.  Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


EUGENE   HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


WALTER  L.   BOGERT 

BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing  Lectures  and  Recitals 

644  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  5430  Plaza 


ANNIE  LOUISE  DAVID 

Concerts    f-fAjRPIST    Musicales 

Instruction 
Management:  Haensel  &  Jones,  1  E.  42d  St. 

Personal  address:  3505  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  3230  Audubon 


DEMPSEY   john  c 

BASS -BARITONE 

And  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 
Studio.  5  West  33th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


ELLEN     LEARNED 

MEZZO  CONTRALTO 

Concert  Oratorio  Recital 

Teacher  of  Singing 

206  West  106th  Street      -       -      New  York 

Telephone  3852  Riverside 


MADAME  ANNA   ARNAUD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Op£ra  School 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Singing       Opera  School 
Concerts  and  Lecture  Recital* 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  France  and 
America  forwarded  by  request. 

Address  all  communications  to 
MME.  ANNA  ARNAUD 
Studio,  140  W-  95th  Street      .      New  York 


EBEN    H.    BAILEY 

ORGANIST 


Voice  Training 


Piano  and  Harmony 


Studio:  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Two  new  Sacred  Songs 
"Lord  of  All  Life"  and  "  Faith  and  Patience'* 

The  latter  also  arranged  as  a  duet  for 
Soprano  and  Baritone 
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HARMANUS  BLEECKER  HALL    .     ALBANY 

Thirtieth  Season,  J9J0-J9)  i 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY     PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  6 

AT  8.J5 


COPYRIGHT,    1910,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     E  L  L  I  S,     M  A  N  A  G  E  R 


OPERA 

Mr.  H.  WINFRED  GOFF 

London  Covent  Garden 
America  Savage  Grand  Opera 
Mrs.  CLARA  SEXTON- 

CROWLEY     Italy  Florence  Milan 
Barcelona    Now  singing  in  America 

Mrs.  LOUISE  HOMER 

Paris  London  Brussels     Now  with 

New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

Mme.   LENA   ABARBANELL 
Austria  Hungary  Germany  etc. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Now  singing  "Madam  Sherry"  N.Y.   • 

Mr.  HENRY  GORRELL 

Italy  Florence  Genoa  Torino  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Mr.   FLETCHER   NORTON 
Now  singing  in  New  York 
"The  Deacon  and  the  Lady" 

Miss  FLORA  ZABELLE 
(Mrs.  Raymond  Hitchcock) 
With  Raymond  Hitchcock  Co . 


AMERICA   AND   ABROAD 


Frau    CLARA    WALLENTHIN- 
STRANDBERG     Stockholm 
Royal  Opera  and  Dresden 
At  present  singing  in  Germany 

Miss  LAURA  VAN  KURAN 
Italy  Florence    Now  in  America 

Mr.    MYRON  W.    WHITNEY 

France  Nantes  At  present  with 
Lilian  Nordica  Concert  and  Opera 
Co. 

Miss  FANNY  B.  LOTT 
Italy  Palermo  Rimini  Pisa  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 
Miss  EDITH  FROST  STEWART 
To  create  title  role  in  Victor  Her- 
bert's new  opera  "  When  Sweet  Six- 
teen "now  rehearsing  in  New  York 

Miss    BERNICE    FISHER 
With  the  Boston  Opera  Co. 

Mr.   CHARLES   BARRON 
Aborn  Grand  Opera  Co. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 


Miss  EDITH  DE  LYS 
London  Covent  Garden  two  seasons 
Milan  Florence  Brussels  Rome  etc. 
Mr.  EARL  W.  MARSHALL 
Italy  Florence  etc. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  ALICE  KRAFT  BENSON 
Aborn-Grand  Opera  Co.  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Now  singing  in 
Italy 

Miss  BLANCH  FOX  (VOLPINI) 
Italy  Venice  Milan  Vercelli  etc. 
American  Grand  Opera  Cos.  New 
York  Chicago  San  Francisco  etc. 

Miss  MARY   CARSON   (KIDD) 
Italy  Milan  etc. 
Now  singing  in  Italy 

Miss  ROSINA  SIDNA 

Italy  Spain 

Now  singing  in  Australia 

Mr.  STANLEY    FORD 
Of  the  Woodland,  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock and  other  companies 


America-Concert  Recital  Oratorio  Lecture  Etc.-Abroad 


Miss  EDITH  CASTLE 
U.S.A.  Canada  England  Italy 

Miss  VIOLA  VAN  ORDEN 
Instructor  Int.  School  Boston 
Pacific  Coast  New  England  etc. 
Miss  LUCY  ALLEN 
Principal  soprano  soloist  two  years 
Sousa's  Band 

Miss  CHRISTINE  LABAR- 
RAQUE  Lawyer  linguist  singer 
lecturer  teacher  (blind) 

Miss  EDITH  STERLING 
NICHOLS  Who  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  Neapolitan  dialect  songs 

Mrs.  EDWIN  J.  DREYFUS  So- 
loist Max  Heinrich,  Gideon  French 
and  German  Lecture  E.ecitals 

Miss   ELMA   IGELMANN 

New  England  New  York  Middle 
West 

Miss  PHYLLIS  WOLFE 

Milan    Florence    New    York    and 

Middle  West 

Miss  NORAH  FRANCES  BURNS 
Contralto  Church  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception 

Miss  ALMEDA  ADAMS  Singer 
teacher  lecturer  director  (blind) 


Miss   CHRISTINE  MILLER 
New    York,    Chicago,  _  Pittsburg, 
Worcester  leading  societies 

Miss  BERTHA  CARLOTTA 
KING    New  England 

Miss   LOUISE   ORMSBY 

Paris  London  New  York 
Now  singing  in  England 

Mrs.         ALICE         HUESTON 

STEVENS 

Italy  New  York  New  England 

Miss      JEWEL       GERALDINE 

McCUNE 

Of  the  Cleveland  Detroit  and  St. 

Clair  Popular  Concerts 

Miss  SARAH  MAE  RAYNOLDS 
Italy  France  U.S.A. 
Now  in  Italy 

Mrs.  LAURA  BRADFORD 
THOMPSON  Of  the  Denman 
Thompson  'Old  Homestead  Co. 

Mrs.     PARSON     GOODRICH 
Concert    church  recital    etc.  New- 
England 

Miss  KATHARINE  MELLEY 
Second  season  Staats  Sextette 
Formerly  instructor  Int.  School 

Miss  VERA  CURTIS  Member  of 
Victor  Maurel  Opera  Co.  New  York 


Mrs.  ETTA  BURGESS  NOBBES 
New  York  Boston  Montreal  etc. 
Instructor  Int.  School  N.Y. 

Miss  GRACE  L.  BAUM 
New  England 

Miss  MAUD  REESE 

Two  years  principal  soprano  soloist 

Sousa's  Band 

Mrs.    CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS 
HILLS 

Italy  New  York  New  England  etc. 

Miss  ROSE  TYLER 
New  York  New  England  etc. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  MORSE  BEREN- 
SON 

Italy  New  England 

Mrs.        ETHEL        FRANK- 

BRIGHAM 

Italy  New  England 

Miss    THEO    GOODRICH 
Concert  Recital  Entertainer 

Mrs.  FELIX  FOX 

Now  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Fox- 

Buonamici  Pianoforte  School 

Miss  ERNESTINE  HARDING 
Soprano  Tremont  Temple 


Miss  ALENA  G.  EMERSON 
Instructor  Penn.  College  Pittsburg 
N.E.  Conservatory  of  Music 
Wm.L.  Whitney  International  School 


Miss  S.  MAUDE  THOMPSON 
Instructor  N.E.  Conservatory  In- 
ternational School  Florence  Boston 
Now  Phila.  and  N.Y.  representative 


Mr.   FRANCIS   ROGERS 

With  the  Sembrich  Concert  Co. 

Mr.  PAUL  HASTINGS  ALLEN 
Paderewski  Symphony  Prize  award 

HENRY  H.  HALL 

Instructor  of  Halifax  Conservatory 
of  Music  Nova  Scotia 


Mr.  A.  R.  FRANK 

Italy,  New  England  Music  Festivals 
Commonwealth  Ave. Baptist  Church 

Mr.   WALTER   KNOWLES 

Italy  New  England 

Mr.   FREDERICK   BANCROFT 

Recital  lectures,  Songs  of  Scotland 

Ireland  England  Italy  etc. 

Mr.    RICHARD   (Dick)  GRANT 

Instructor  University  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  EDWARD   ROYCE 

Director  of   Music  at  the   Bryan 

Academy  Texas 

Mr.  LOUIS  BLACK 

Director    of    Music    W.    Virginia 

University 
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♦From  time  to  time  lists  of  professional  singers,  pupils  of  Mr.  Whitney,  will  be  published  in  this  programme 


Rabbi    CHARLES    FLEISCHER 

RICHARD  GRANT  CALTHROP 

One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  in  New  York 
Formerly  Syracuse  Univ.  Fine  Arts 

Mr.  ARMAND  FORTIN 

Instructor  (voice)  N.E.  Conser- 
vatory 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  MERRILL 

Maine  and  Church  Choir  Festivals 
England  Italy  New  York  New  Eng. 

Mr.  SOKICHI  KUZUOKA 
Japan  New  York  New  England  etc. 
Mr.  S.  GRAHAM  NOBBES 
Chief     voice    instructor     at     the 
Emma  Willard  College  Troy  N.Y. 

Mr.    WALTER   JACKSON 

Mr.  LOUIS    BENNETT 

Soloist    with    Pittsburg    Orchestra 

and  other  Orchestral  Concerts 

Mr.  GEORGE  YATES  KELLS 
Voice  teacher  W.  L.  W.  Inter- 
national School 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 

MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Violins. 

Witek,  A.,                         Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Kuntz,  D. 
Noack,  S. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Krafft,  F.  W. 

Theodorowicz,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Strobe,  G. 
Eichheim,  H. 

Rissland,  E 
Bak,  A. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Traupe,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Marble,  E. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz, 
Goldstein,  S. 

H.              Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Werner,  H. 
Fabnzio,  C. 

; 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Heindl,  H.           Rennert,  B. 
Hoyer,  H.           Kluge,  M. 

Kolster,  A. 
Forster,  E. 

VanWynbergen,  C. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Schroeder,  A. 
Wanike,  H. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth 
Nast, 

,  C.                 Belinski, 
L.                   Hadley, 

M.           Warnke,  J. 
A.            Smalley,  R. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 

Bass 

Grisez,  G.                         Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                       Mueller,  E. 
Vannini,  A.                      Regestein,  E. 

Clarinet.           Contra-Bassoons. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K.                     Helleberg,  J. 
Mosbach,  J.. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.             Trombones.                Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Wendler,  G. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C. 
Mann,  J.                Mausebach 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L 
Merrill,  C. 

Lorenz,  O. 
,A 

• 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Zahn,  F. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 

The  HARDMAN 
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THE  Hardman  is 
the  only  Piano 
that  the  great  ope- 
ratic artists  choose  for 
their  own  use  during 
their  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. 

They  not  only  en- 
dorse it  in  the  highest 
terms — they  play  it  for 
their  own  pleasure  in 
their  own  homes. 

Many  of  them  in  ad- 
dition make  a  constant 
companion  of  the  Hard- 
man  Autotone  —  the 
Perfect  Player  -  Piano. 


PRICES : 
Hardman  Pianos  from  $425  upward. 
Autotones       -       from  $500  upward. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  or  for  the  Autographed 

Collection  of  opinions  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  on 

the  Hardman  Piano  and  the  Autotone. 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  CO.,   New  York 

Founded  1842 
Represented  in  Albany  by 

F.  W.  Thomas,  15  No.  Pearl  Street 
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Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  6 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Wagner 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Flying  Dutchman'' 


Dvorak    .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio  :  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Liszt 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in 
A  major,  No.  2 


Tschaikowsky 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 
the  Ballet  "Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A 
Ouverture  miniature. 

Danses  caractSristiques:  a.  Marche ;  b.  Danse  de  la  F6e  Dragee; 
c.  Trepak.  danse  russe;  d.  Danse   arabe;  e.  Danse  chinoise; 
f.  Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 


SOLOIST 
Mme-  YOLANDE  MERO 


Steinway  Piano  Used 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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250,000  Birthdays  every  day 
in  the  jear  in  the  United  States 


You  can  be  positively 
sure  of  §ivin£  a  most 
appreciative  £ift  in 
presenting  a  box  of 


World    Renowned 

Candied 

Rare  Quality 

250,000  people  can  be 
made  happy  every  day  in  the  year  by 
presenting  them  a  box  of  ^ojfcev&nf 
on  their  birthday. 

Retail  Stores  and  Sales  Agents  Everywhere 


Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;    died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  p'ccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones   one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  str  ngs. 

It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  w.th  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  man 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  n  the  strings,  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first  air 
in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in  F 
major  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's  Ballad 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  ii.).  The  episode  leads  directly  to  the 
main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  which 
begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great  length 
with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  Ballad.  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time.  The 
subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus,  "Steuer- 
mann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  iii.).  The  second  theme,  the  phrase  from 
Senta's  Ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode,  enters  ff  in  the 
full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly  with  fragments 
of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive  reappears  ff  in  the 
trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A  few  rising  arpeggio 
measures  in  the  violins  1ead  to  the  second  theme,  proclaimed  with  the 
full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in  the  shape  found  in 
the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  Ballad,  and  it  is  worked  up  with 
great  energy. 


*  * 


Phenomenal  Success  of  Puccini's  latest  opera 

"THE  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST" 

(La  Fanciulla  del  West) 


Libretto  founded  upon  the  drama  written  by 
DAVID  BELASCO 

Vocal  Score.     Italian  text  only 

Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  texts  (paper) 

Vocal  Score.     English  and  Italian  Texts  (cloth) 

Piano  Score         .  .  . 

Libretto      English  and  Italian  texts     . 


Music  composed  by 
GIACOMO  PUCCINI 
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HOTEL    PURITAN 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
100  Yards  West  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  Car  Lines 

A   DISTINCTIVE    BOSTON   HOUSE 

Opened  in  November,  1909,  with  every  modern  resource  for 
Transient  and  Permanent  Guests 

L.  P.  COSTELLO,  Manager 

Write  for  interesting  literature  on   the  Hotel,   Boston   and   New   England 


Wagner  wrote  in  "A  Communication  to  my  Friends"  that  before 
he  began  to  work  on  the  whole  opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  he 
drafted  the  words  and  the  music  of  Senta's  ballad.  Mr.  Ellis  says 
that  he  wrote  this  ballad  while  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  composition 
of  "Rienzi."  The  ballad  is  the  thematic  germ  of  the  whole  opera, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Wagner  felt  inclined  to  call  the 
opera  itself  a  dramatic  ballad. 

"Der  fliegende  Hollander,"  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden,  January  2,  1843. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient ;  the  Dutch- 
man, Michael  Wachter;  Daland,  Karl  Risse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Wachter;   the  steersman,  Bielezizky.     Wagner  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fan- 
tasma,"  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1876,  by  Mme.  Pappenheim's 
Company. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  English  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
March  14,  1877:  Senta,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg;  Eric,  Joseph  Maas; 
Daland,  George  A.  Conly;  the  steersman,  C.  H.  Turner;  Mary,  Marie 
Lancaster;   Vanderdecken,  the  Dutchman,  William  Carleton. 


* 


It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Mme.  Wilhelmine 
Schroder-Devrient  (1804-60)  that  a  poor  performance  was  turned 
the  first  night  into  an  apparent  triumph.  It  is  said  that  in  the  part 
of  Senta  she  surpassed  herself  in  originality;  but  Wagner  wrote  to 
Fischer  in  1852  that  this  performance  was  a  bad  one.  "When  I  recall 
what  an  extremely  clumsy  and  wooden  setting  of  '  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man '  the  imaginative  Dresden  machinist  Hanel  gave  on  his  magnificent 
stage,  I  am  seized  even  now  with  an  after-attack  of  rage.  Messrs. 
Wachter's  and  Risse's  genial  and  energetic  efforts  are  also  faithfully 
stored  up  in  my  memory." 

Wagner  wished  Senta  to  be  portrayed  as  "an  altogether  robust 
Northern   mad,    thoroughly   naive   in   her   apparent  sentimentality." 


READY  FOR- 
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LELAND  POWERS 
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He  wrote:  "Only  in  the  heart  of  an  entire y  naive  girl  surrounded 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Northern  nature  could  impressions  such  as 
those  of  the  ballad  of  the  '  Flying  Dutchman '  and  the  picture  of  the 
pallid  seaman  call  forth  so  wondrous  strong  a  bent,  as  the  impulse 
to  redeem  the  doomed:  with  her  this  takes  the  outward  form  of  an 
active  monomania  such,  indeed,  as  can  only  be  found  in  quite  naive 
natures.  We  have  been  told  of  Norwegian  maids  of  such  a  force  of 
feeling  that  death  has  come  upon  them  through  a  sudden  rigor  of  the 
heart.  Much  in  this  wise  may  it  go,  with  the  seeming  'morbidness' 
of  pallid  Senta." 


*  * 


Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely 
superfluous  have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  it 
a  somewhat  more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the 
coda  of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which 
always  annoyed  me  at  the  performances;  now  I  think  it  will  answer 
to  my  original  intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "con- 
siderably remodelled  the  overture  (especially  the  concluding  section)." 


* 


Wagner's  contract  with  Holtei,  the  manager  of  the  Riga  Theatre, 
expired  in  the  spring  of  1839.     He  was  without  employment;   he  was 
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in  debt.  He  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  but  on  account  of  his  debts 
he  could  not  get  a  passport.  His  wife  went  across  the  border  dis- 
guised as  a  lumberman's  wife.  Wagner  himself  was  hid  in  an  empty 
sentry-box  till  he  could  sneak  through  the  pickets  on  the  frontier  line. 
Composer,  wife,  and  dog  met  at  Pillau,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
sailing-vessel  bound  for  London.  The  voyage  was  violently  stormy, 
and  it  lasted  three  and  a  half  weeks.  Once  the  captain  was  compelled 
to  put  into  a  Norwegian  haven.  At  Riga  Wagner  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Heine's  version  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  legend.  The 
voyage,  the  wild  Norwegian  scenery,  and  the  tale,  as  he  heard  it  from 
the  sailors,  exerted  a  still  greater  influence. 

In  Paris  Wagner  became  acquainted  with  Heine,  and  they  talked 
together  concerning  an  opera  founded  on  the  legend.  The  opera  was 
written  at  Meudon  in  the  spring  of  1841.  All  of  it  except  the  over- 
ture was  completed  in  seven  months.  Prager  says  that  the  work  was 
composed  at  the  piano.  "This  incident  is  of  importance,  since  for 
several  months  he  had  not  written  a  note,  and  knew  not  whether  he 
still  possessed  the  power  of  composing." 

^How  a  French  libretto  was  made  for  the  production  of  the  work  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  how  Wagner  suspected  treachery  and  sold  the  sce- 
nario for  500  francs,  how  "Le  Vaisseau  Fantdme,  paroles  de  Paul 
Foucher,  musique  de  Diestch,"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  November 
9,  1842,  and  failed, — there  were  eleven  performances, — all  this  has  been 
told  in  Programme  Books  of  these  concerts.  Music  was  set  by  Ernst 
Lebrecht  Tschirch  (1819-52)  to  Wagner's  libretto  about  1852.     Cle- 
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ment  and  Larousse  say  that  this  work  was  performed  at  Stettin  in  1852 ; 
Riemann  says  it  was  not  performed. 

Heine's  "Aus  den  Memoiren  des  Herrn  von  Schnabelewopski"  was 
published  in  1833.  The  story  of  the  play  seen  by  Schnabelewopski  is 
in  chapter  vii.  I  here  use  the  translation  by  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey 
Iceland : — 

"  My  old  grand-aunt  had  told  me  many  tales  of  the  sea,  which  now  rose 
to  new  life  in  my  memory.  I  could  sit  for  hours  on  the  deck,  recalling 
the  old  stories,  and  when,  the  waves  murmured  it  teemed  as  if  I  had 
heard  my  grand-aunt's  voice.  And  when  I  closed  my  eyes  I  could  see 
her  before  me,  as  she  twitched  her  lips  and  told  the  legend  of  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman.  .  .  .  Once  by  night  I  saw  a  great  ship  with  outspread 
blood-red  sails  go  by,  so  that  it  seemed  like  a  dark  giant  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 
Was  that  'the  Flying  Dutchman'?  But  in  Amsterdam,  where  I  soon 
arrived," — Herr  von  Schnabelewopski  sailed  from  Hamburg, — "I  saw 
the  grim  Mynheer  bodily,  and  that  on  the  stage. 

"You  certainly  know  the  fable  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  It  is  the 
story  of  an  enchanted  ship  which  can  never  arrive  in  port,  and  which, 
since  time  immemorial,  has  been  sailing  about  the  sea.  When  it  meets 
a  vessel,  some  of  the  unearthly  sailors  come  in  a  boat  and  beg  the  others 
to  take  a  packet  of  letters  home  for  them.  These  letters  must  be  nailed 
to  the  mast,  else  some  misfortune  will  happen  to  the  ship,  above  all 
if  no  Bible  be  on  board,  and  no  horse-shoe  nailed  to  the  foremast.  The 
letters  are  always  addressed  to  people  whom  no  one  knows,  and  who 
have  long  been  dead,  so  that  some  late  descendant  gets  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  far-away  great-great-grandmother,  who  has  slept  for  centuries 
in  her  grave.  That  timber  spectre,  that  grim  gray  ship,  is  so  called 
from  the  captain,  a  Hollander,  who  once  swore  by  all  the  devils  that 
he  would  get  round  a  certain  mountain,  whose  name  has  escaped  me, 
in  spite  of  a  fearful  storm,  though  he  should  sail  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  The  devil  took  him  at  his  word;  therefore  he  must  sail 
forever,  until  set  free  by  a  woman's  truth.*     The  devil,  in  his  stupid- 

•  In  the  legend  as  originally  told  there  was  no  salvation  for  Vanderdecken,  who  had  tried  to  make  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a  storm,  and  had  sworn  with  horrid  oaths  that  he  would  weather  Table  Bay  though  he 
should  beat  about  till  the  Day  of  Judgment. — P.  H. 
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ity,  has  no  faith  in  female  truth,  and  allowed  the  enchanted  captain  to 
land  once  in  seven  years  and  get  married,  and  so  find  opportunities  to 
save  his  soul.  Poor  Dutchman !  He  is  often  only  too  glad  to  be  saved 
from  his  marriage  and  his  wife-saviour,  and  get  again  on  board. 

"The  play  which  I  saw  in  Amsterdam  was  based  on  this  legend. 
Another  seven  years  have  passed;  the  poor  Hollander  is  more  weary 
than  ever  of  his  endless  wandering;  he  lands,  becomes  intimate  with 
a  Scottish  nobleman,  to  whom  he  sells  diamonds  for  a  mere  song,  and, 
when  he  hears  that  his  customer  has  a  beautiful  daughter,  he  asks  that 
he  may  wed  her.  This  bargain  also  is  agreed  to.  Next  we  see  the 
Scottish  home;  the  maiden  with  anxious  heart  awaits  the  bridegroom. 
She  often  looks  with  strange  sorrow  at  a  great,  time-worn  picture  which 
hangs  in  the  hall,  and  represents  a  handsome  man  in  the  Netherlandish 
Spanish  garb.  It  is  an  old  heirloom,  and  according  to  a  legend  of  her 
grandmother  is  a  true  portrait  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  as  he  was  seen 
in  Scotland  a  hundred  years  before,  in  the  time  of  William  of  Orange. 
And  with  this  has  come  down  a  warning  that  the  women  of  the  family 
must  beware  of  the  original.  This  has  naturally  enough  had  the  result 
of  deeply  impressing  the  features  of  the  picture  on  the  heart  of  the 
romantic  girl.  Therefore  when  the  man  himself  makes  his  appearance, 
she  is  startled,  but  not  with  fear.  He  too  is  moved  at  beholding  the 
portrait.  But  when  he  is  informed  whose  likeness  it  is,  he  with  tact 
and  easy  conversation  turns  aside  all  suspicion,  jests  at  the  legend, 
laughs  at  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  Ocean, 
and  yet,  as  if  moved  by  the  thought,  passes  into  a  pathetic  mood, 
depicting  how  terrible  the  life  must  be  of  one  condemned  to  endure 
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unheard-of  tortures  on  a  wild  waste  of  waters, — how  his  body  itself 
is  his  living  coffin,  wherein  his  soul  is  terribly  imprisoned — how  life 
and  death  alike  reject  him,  like  an  empty  cask  scornfully  thrown  by 
the  sea  on  the  shore,  and  as  contemptuously  repulsed  again  into  the 
sea — how  his  agony  is  as  deep  as  the  sea  on  which  he  sails- — his  ship 
without  anchor,  and  his  heart  without  hope. 

"I  believe  that  these  were  nearly  the  words  with  which  the  bride- 
groom ends.  The  bride  regards  him  with  deep  earnestness,  casting 
glances  meanwhile  at  his  portrait.  It  seems  as  if  she  had  penetrated 
his  secret;  and  when  he  afterwards  asks:  'Katherine,  wilt  thou  be 
true  to  me? '  she  answers :  '  True  to  death.' " 

And  then  the  attention  of  Herr  von  Schnabelewopski  was  diverted 
by  an  extraordinary  amatory  adventure. 

"When  I  re-entered  the  theatre,  I  came  in  time  to  see  the  last  scenes 
of  the  play,  where  the  wife  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  on  a  high  cliff 
wrings  her  hands  in  despair,  while  her  unhappy  husband  is  seen  on  the 
deck  of  his  unearthly  ship,  tossing  on  the  waves.  He  loves  her,  and 
will  leave  her  lest  she  be  lost  with  him,  and  he  tells  her  all  his  dreadful 
destiny,  and  the  cruel  curse  which  hangs  above  his  head.  But  she 
cries  aloud,  '  I  was  ever  true  to  thee,  and  I  know  how  to  be  ever  true 
unto  death ! ' 

t  "Saying  this,  she  throws  herself  into  the  waves,  and  then  the  enchant- 
ment is  ended.  The  Flying  Dutchman  is  saved,  and  we  see  the  ghostly 
ship  slowly  sinking  into  the  abyss  of  the  sea. 

"The  moral  of  the  play  is  that  women  should  never  marry  a  Flying 
Dutchman,  while  we  men  may  learn  from  it  that  one  can  through 
women  go  down  and  perish — under  favorable  circumstances!" 

Was  Heine  moved  to  write  his  fantastic  story  by  Fitzball's  foolish 
play? 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  i,  1904.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon,  December 
J5»  I^93-  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same 
year. 

The  work  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  much 
ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably  forgotten 
even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time  and  expressed 
their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is  now  without  asso- 
ciations that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed  or  appreciated,  or 
possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit  in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin; 
and,  as  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  conception 
and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words:* — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 

•From  a  little  pamphlet,  "  Antonin  Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  y6"  (New  York,  1894J. 
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tivation  of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  meaning 
and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular,  was 
based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant  the 
songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to  devote 
itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  and 
tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the  popular 
mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and  newspaper 
reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  Dr. 
Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  creditable  to 
them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they  have  so 
long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which  America 
contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment, if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which  appeal  to 
the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are  capable  of 
utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and  most  vital  in 
our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South,  partly  be- 
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cause  those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly  because  they  lived 
a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly  because  as  a  race 
the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical  and  living  a  life  that 
had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well  as  suffering,  they  gave 
expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which  reflect  their  original  nat- 
ure as  modified  by  their  American  environment.  Dr.  Dvorak,  to 
whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly  to  discern  the  character- 
istics of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its  availability  and  value. 
He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot,  that  that  music  is  entitled 
to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  whether  the  melodies  which  make  the  successful  ap- 
peal were  cause  or  effect;  in  either  case  they  were  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed  them 
in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a  sym- 
phony, a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  his 
theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber  music 
in  Spill ville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian  popula- 
tion." 


* 
*  * 


It  was  said  by  some  in  answer  to  these  statements  that,  while  the 
negro  is  undoubtedly  fond  of  music,  he  is  not  inherently  musical;  that 
this  has  been  observed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  negro  in  Africa, 
from  Bosman  to  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who  wrote  in  his  chapter,  "Of 
the  Negro's  Place  in  Nature":*  "The  negro  has  never  invented  an 
alphabet,  a  musical  scale,  or  any  other  element  of  knowledge.     Music 
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and  dancing,  his  passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo";  that  the  Amer- 
ican negro,  peculiarly  mimetic,  founded  his  "folk-songs"  on  sentimen- 
tal ballads  sung  by  the  white  woman  of  the  plantation,  or  on  camp- 
meeting  tunes;  that  he  brought  no  primitive  melodies  with  him  from 
Africa,  and  that  the  "originality"  of  his  "folk-songs"  was  misunder- 
standing or  perversion  of  the  tunes  he  imitated ;  that,  even  if  the  negro 
brought  tunes  from  Africa,  they  could  hardly,  even  after  long  usage, 
be  called  "American  folk-songs,"  any  more  than  the  tunes  of  the  ab- 
original Indians  or  Creole  ditties  can  be  called  justly  "American  folk- 
songs"; that  it  would  be  absurd  to  characterize  a  school  of  music  based 
on  such  a  foundation  as  an  "American  school";  that,  if  "that  music 
is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people  which  gives  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people,"  then  German  folk- 
songs are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Irish  folk-songs 
are  characteristic  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


* 
*  * 


The  subject,  duly  labelled  and  dated,  now  rests  on  the  shelf,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  not  been  taken  down  and  dusted.  Yet  the  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  healthful  and  profitable,  for  without  fierce  dis- 
cussion art  is  stagnant.  Mr.  MacDowell's  "  Indian"  suite  was  sketched 
before  Dvorak's  symphony  was  announced;  but  the  controversy  led 
to  still  more  careful  investigation,  especially  into  the  character  of  the 
North  American  Indians'  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  studied  carefully 
this  music  and  discussed  it  in  articles  of  permanent  value.  Mr.  Fill- 
more, who  began  like  study  in  1888,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Fred- 
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erick  R.  Burton,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this 
branch  of  musical  inquiry. 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  Eng- 
lish horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Adagio,  E  minor, 
4-8,  which,  as  all  admit, -is  not  characterized  by  "folk-song."  The 
strings,  pianissimo,  are  promptly  answered  by  the  wood-wind.  There 
is  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  figure  in  all  the  strings  is  answered 
by  kettledrums.  There  is  development,  in  which  the  orchestra  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

The  first  portion  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  2-4,  is  given  out  by  two  horns  in 
unison;  the  second,  by  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length,  and  modifications  suggest  occasionally  a  new  and  contrasting 
subject.  Folk-lorists  have  called  attention  to  the  species  of  syncopa- 
tion known  as  the  "Scotch  snap,"  that  distinguishes  this  chief  theme, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  five-note,  or  pentatonic,  scale,  from  which 
the  theme  is  derived.  In  a  subsidiary  theme  announced  by  flutes  and 
oboes  there  is  a  use  of  the  flat  seventh,  a  use  that  is  common  to  Ori- 
ental races  as  well  as  the  negro  of  the  camp-meeting.  The  second 
theme,  G  major,  is  given  out  by  the  flute,  and  was,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  the  familiar  melody,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."     The  violins 
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take  up  this  theme.  There  is  some  development,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  first;  and  there  is  the  traditional  repeat.  In  the  free  fantasia 
the  thematic  material  of  the  first  part  is  worked  out;  and  then  there 
is  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part,  which  is  in  general  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  changes 
of  tonalities.     The  brilliant  coda  is  built  chiefly  on  the.  first  theme. 

In  the  second  movement,  Largo,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  Dvorak  is  said  to 
attempt  the  suggestion  of  the  mood  in  the  story  of  Hiawatha's  wooing, 
as  told  by  Longfellow.  The  chief  and  romantic  theme  is  sung  by  the 
English  horn  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  strings.  The  development 
is  extended.  After  the  theme  is  sung  by  two  muted  horns  there  is  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional 
passage  on  a  contrasting  theme  leads  to  the  second  theme  in  the  wood- 
wind over  a  bass  in  counterpoint  and  pizzicato.  There  are  several 
melodies  in  this  movement;  but,  while  the  sentiments  are  diverse,  there 
is  no  abruptness  in  contrast.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in 
the  English  horn.  The  movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  chord  in  the 
double-basses  alone. 

Third  movement,  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  It  opens 
with  a  theme,  for  flutes  and  oboes,  which  appears  as  a  rule  in  imitations. 
The  second  theme,  in  E  major,  poco  sostenuto,  also  for  flutes  and  oboes, 
is  of  more  song-like  character.  The  trio,  C  major,  opens  with  a  lively 
theme  for  wind  instruments.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  theme  for 
strings.  A  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
heard  just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the  coda. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  E  minor,  4-4,  opens  with  a  few  intro- 
ductory measures.  The  first  theme  is  given  014 1  fortissimo  by  horns 
and  trumpets  against  staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The 
development  is  first  in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra.  After 
the  development  of  subsidiary  matter  the  clarinet  sings  the  second 
theme.  In  the  development  that  follows  are  recollections  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  the  first  movement,  the  English  horn  melody  of  the  second, 
and  the  opening  phrase  of  the  scherzo.  There  is  a  tumultuous  coda, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  the 
first  theme  of  the  finale. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major  .      .   Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,   181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E-flat,  was  probably  composed 
in  1848.  It  was  revised  in  1856  and  in  1861,  and  published  in  1863. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bronsart,*  by  whom  it  was  played  for  the 
first  time  January  7,  1857,  at  Weimar. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  -was  at  a  concert  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  5,  1870,  when  Anna  Mehlig  f  was  the 
pianist,  and  this  performance  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  United 
States. 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  this^  concerto  bore  the  title  "Concert 
symphonique,"  and,  as  Mr.  Ap thorp  once  remarked,  the  work  might 
be  called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  with  the 
title  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Melody."  \ 

The  concerto  is  in  one  movement.  The  first  and  chief  theme  binds 
the  various  episodes  into  an  organic  whole.  Adagio  sostenuto  assai, 
A  major,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  announced  at  once  by  wood-wind 
instruments.  It  is  a  moaning  and  wailing  theme,  accompanied  by 
harmonies  shifting  in  tonality.     The  pianoforte  gives  in  arpeggios  the 

*  Hans  Bronsart  von  Schellendorf,  pianist  and  composer,  was  born  at  Berlin,  February  11,  1830.  He 
studied  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  he  also  studied  composition  with  Dehn.  He  lived  several  years  at  Weimar 
as  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  gave  concerts  at  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  conducted  the 
Euterpe  concerts  at  Leipsic  (1860-62),  succeeded  von  Bulow  as  conductor  of  the  concerts  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Music,  Berlin  (1865-66).  In  1867  he  was  made  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Hanover,  and 
in  1887  General  Intendant  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar.  He  retired  in  1895,  to  devote  himself  to  compo- 
sition. Among  his  chief  works  are  an  opera,  "Manfred";  a  trio  in  G  minor;  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  F-sharp 
minor;  symphony  with  chorus,  "In  den  Alpen"  (1896);  Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  minor;  "Fruhlingsphantasie," 
for  orchestra;  a  cantata,  "Christnacht";  a  sextet  for  strings.  He  married  in  1862  the  pianist  and  composer 
Ingeborg  Starck. 

t  Anna  Mehlig  Falk  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  July  11,  1846.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Lebert  and  Liszt.  She 
played  with  much  success  in  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  3,  1870,  when  she  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor,  No.  2.  She  appeared  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  December 
18,  1869,  when  she  played  a  concerto  by  Hummel,  and  had  as  companions  Antoinette  Sterling,  contralto,  and 
Jules  Levy,  cornetist.     Since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  in  Antwerp. 
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first  transformation  of  this  musical  thought  and  in  massive  chords  J:he 
second  transformation.  The  horn  begins  a  new  and  dreamy  song. 
After  a  short  cadenza  of  the  solo  instrument  a  more  brilliant  theme 
in  D  minor  is  introduced  and  developed  by  both  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  A  powerful  crescendo  (pianoforte  alternating  with  strings 
and  wood-wind  instruments)  leads  to  a  scherzo-like  section  of  the 
concerto,  Allegro  agitato  assai,  B-flat  minor,  6-8.  A  side  motive  fortis- 
simo (pianoforte)  leads  to  a  quiet  middle  section,  Allegro  moderato, 
which  is  built  substantially  on  the  chief  theme  (solo  'cello).  A  sub- 
sidiary theme,  introduced  by  the  pianoforte,  is  continued  by  flute 
and  oboe,  and  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  motive.  A  pianoforte 
cadenza  leads  to  a  new  tempo,  Allegro  deciso,  in  which  rhythms  of 
already  noted  themes  are  combined,  and  a  new  theme  appears  (violas 
and  'cellos),  which  at  last  leads  back  to  the  tempo  of  the  quasi-scherzo. 
But  let  us  use  t)ie  words  of  Mr.  Apthorp  rather  than  a  dry  analytical 
sketch:  "From  this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series 
of  kaleidoscopic  effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  descrip- 
tion; of  musical  form,  of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less. 
It  is  as  if  some  magician  in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  glistening  stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revealing 
his  fill  of  all  the  wonders  of  color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his 
wand  could  command.  Never  has  even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly 
in  fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is  monstrous,  formless,  whimsical, 
and  fantastic,  if  you  will;  but  it  is  also  magical  and  gorgeous  as  any- 
thing in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  It  is  its  very  daring  and  audacity  that 
save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  melody,  with  its  unearthly 
chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another,  as  if  it  were  the 
dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  showing  all  these 
splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of  magic 
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until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
wonders  by  black  art." 


This  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  pianoforte,  three  flutes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  horns, 
two    trumpets,    three    trombones,    bass    tuba,    kettledrums,   cymbals, 


strings. 


It  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Baermann, 
February  23,  1884,  April  22,  1899;  Mr.  Joseffy,  February  22,  1890; 
Mr.  Busoni,  April  1,  1893;  Mr.  Godowsky,  March  16,  1.901 ;  Mr. 
Joseffy,  March  26,  1904;  Mr.  Liitschg,  October  21,  1905. 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet, 
"Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a    ......    .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("  Der 
Nussknacker,"  "Casse-Noisette")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.  Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette," a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "Die  Serapions  Briider." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 
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Act  I.  A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of  President  Silberhaus. 
The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  •  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the  guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act   II.     The  mountain   of  sweetmeats,    the  kingdom   of  lollipops 
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and  goodies.     The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut 
cracker.     When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.     Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 
prince. 


* 


Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood- wind  instruments. 

March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.     Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 

*  Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug; 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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pets  have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with    almost    childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  H  minor. 

Danse  de  la  F£e-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  It  is  there  entitled  simply 
"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three 
flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 
ond violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.  The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 
cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.  There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 
cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows:  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Cafe, 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The"  becomes  "Danse  chinoise."  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,   and  the  usual  strings.     Tempo 

*The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually  made 
with  a  compass  of  four  octaves  from  C  to  C'""  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typhophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning-forks.  D'Indy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustel.)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky 's  dance  they  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not-  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "  Cbanson 
du  Chemin"  (1895).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  igc8.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"Voyvode." 
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di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  ot 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end///". 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melodi- 
cally,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  The  music 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes,  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d'entremets." 
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repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn, -while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction  based 
on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 
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Address,  69  West  88th  Street,  New  York 


SOPRANO 


DOROTHY  TEMPLE 


Distinguished    Academician  of  Royal   Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Rome 

ORATORIO      CONCERT     RECITAL 


Address,  Winchester,  Mass. 


Tel.  406-5 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ARTHUR  J. 


HUBBARD 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


246  Huntington  Avenue 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  of  ENGLISH  SPEECH 
and  EXPRESSION 


PIERCE  BLDG..  COPLEY  SQUARE 

ROOM  418 
MARIE  WARE  LAUGHTON.  Prls. 


Three  Departments 

ELOCUTION    ENGLISH 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

CLASS  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  COURSE.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

BAERNSTEIN-REGNEAS 

336  W.  58TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Mme.  Sara  Anderson,  Prima  Donna  Soprano,  Opera  and  Concert,  Germany  and  America;  Mme. 
Nevada  van  der  Veer,  Prima  Donna  Contralto;  Leon  Rice,  Tenor;  Andrea  Sarto,  Baritone,  formerly  of  Metro- 
politan Opera  Co.,  now  with  Hammerstein;  Hon  Bergere,  Whitney  Opera  Co.;  Alice  Raynaud,  Hammersteiii 
Opera  Co.,  and  many  others. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST 

RICHARD  PLATT       u  steinert  hall    boston 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


If! aa  ■  *8  ■  ■      ■      —  0%  ■  ■  f  0±  &k  9^  Mezzo-Contralto,  Soloist  and  Teacher 

mlSS  lUI    i   1                 £        O  Ml   I    I    i              m  Soloist;    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ft  IVI  I    I       1       r    K.  WW   I  f-    I    111                         Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Anna  III ILLLSl  II  UUtl           Kneisei q*^> 

niHIQ  ■  ■  ■  ■  BM  ■»  ■»  13  *  V  ■    ^r  ^"F  BaF  studio .  pierC€  B,d      Cop|ey  Sq#  Boston 


Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 
BOSTON 

From  Rudiments  to  Professional 
attainment.  Special  course  for 
teachers.  Correspondence  for  out- 
of-town      solicited.        Conductor 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  a^^vSZ^: 


FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGERS 

Atelle  Building, 
33  West  67th  Street,  New  York 

Phone,  4225  Columbus 


Teacher  of  Singing 

ARTHUR  D.  WOODRUFF        5  West  38th  Street 

New  York  City 


Mrs.  WILLIAM  S.  NELSON 


1524  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
Mondays  and  Thursdays 

589  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wednesdays 

Vocal   Instruction,  Accompanist  1425  Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

....  .  Building,  New  York 

MUSlcales  Arranged  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 

WILLIAM         ALDEN        PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  VOICE  CULTURE 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  Cambridge  2816-1  and  2 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

ALVAH  GLOVER  SALMON 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  (Russian  Music)  the  result  of  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study  in  Moscow  and  St.   Petersburg. 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  American,  English,  French,  German,  Russian,, 
and  Australian  journals  forwarded  on  request. 

Addrm  all  canvaalcatlass  to  AlVAR  6L0VEI  SALMON.  Ciratfli  Ball.  Raw  Tarl  City 
Pariaiait  stadia  adorns  Caxaatla  Ball.  N.T.       Bastai,  Mats.  (Butlaftai  Clasltrs).  Tuasdays. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


EMERSON  COLLEGE  of  ORATORY 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK.  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  United  States.  Seventy  teachers  placed  last 
year  in  positions  ranging  from  high  schools  to  universities.  Courses  in  literature, 
oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.     Send  for  catalog  to 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Chickering  Hall,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Ziegler   Institute  of  Normal  Singing 

Incorporated 
1425  BROADWAY  (Metropolitan  Opera  House) 

SUMMER  SESSION  IN  COUNTRY  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

MOTTO:  "  Know  thy  work,  and  do  it" 
Director,  Mme.  ANNA  E.  ZIEGLER 

PIONEER  FOR  CORRECT  SINGING 

An  established  agency  is  paid  by  the  Institute  for  placing  graduates 
of  the  Institute  in  professional  work 

THE  SAWYER  MUSICAL  BUREAU 

ANTONIA  SAWYER,  Manager 

HIGH  CLASS  ARTISTS 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building,  1425  Broadway,  New  York 

Cable  Address,  **  Antonina  **  Phone  Bryant  5685 


EDUCATION  FROM      B    >    ■     Mfe    &*.     m     m  20TH   SEASON 

BEG,S  T°       I/  R   G     1     1  RESULTS  " 

Send  for  Booklet  W  !  'It      %^l        1       &■         UNSURPASSED 


VIRGIL 

PIANO  SCHOOL  AND  CONSERVATORY 

Mrs.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director   School  removed  to  42  West  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A.  CARBONE 


Art  of  Singing  in  all  Branches 
Voice  Production,  Interpretation 


Thirty  years'  experience.     Late  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Circular — Carbone's  Breath  Controller — sent  on  application. 

CARNEGIE   HALL,   NEW   YORK 

Bonci,  the  famous  tenor,  says:  "Signor  Carbone  is  a  Master  in  the  Art  of  Singing 
not  second  to  any  other  teacher  in  America  or  in  Europe.  I  recommend  him  heartily 
as  a  true,  competent  exponent  of  the  Italian  Bel  Canto." 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Mme.  LENA  DORIA  DEVINE 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Francesco  Lamperti 

Studios,  1425   Broadway,  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Building,  New  York 


WILFRIED  KLAMROTH 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

iRiccardo  Martin's  Opinion: 

"He  has  the  real  secret  and  knows  how  to 
teach  it." 

STUDIO,  11  1-2  WEST  37th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Claude  Maitland  Griffetn 


PIANO     INSTRUCTION 

Studio,  133  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Instructor  for  six  years  in  the  Virgil  Piano  School 
Pupil  of  Barth  and  Moszkowski 

Monday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  Pouch  Gallery, 
Brooklyn,  345  Clinton  Avenue 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

Bel  Canto 

Studio:  1425  Broadway,  New  York 


SINGERS  — Suzanne  Baker,  Cora  Cross,  Pauline 
Fredecks,  Nellie  Hart,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward, 
George  Bemus,  George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr. 
Eugene  Walton  Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace 
Wright,  Mabel  Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley, 
Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before 
the  public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Victor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Sinking 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Cornfcflle  Hall        -         -  -  Manhattan 

400  Washington  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  fflEHAN  STUDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,   NEW  YORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


€ARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

APPLIED  MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC 
212  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City 

Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  music 
Personal  attention  to  individual  pupils. 
Twenty-fifth  year  began  October  3,  1910. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


MASTER  MUSIC  STUDIOS 

2789  Broadway,  at  108th  Street     .    New  York 

M.  DUBLE-SCHEELE,  Director 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


SUMMER    COURSE 
GMUNDEN,  AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE,  SCHLOSS  ORTH 
OPPOSTUNITY  FOR  TEACHEIS  AND  SEBIOBS  STODENTS 

Music  Season  in  London  and  Paris.     Return  vis 

Mediterranean  route.     Catalog. 

Telephone.  Riverside  6836 


HELEN  ALLEN   HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
Teacher  of  Singing 

No.  509  Pierce  Building  Boston 


CONSERVATORY,    COLLEGE 
and   SCHOOL  positions   secured 

for    TEACHERS    of    MUSIC 

Also    CHURCH    CHOIR    engagements 
for  SINGERS  and  ORGANISTS 

HENRY  C.  LAHEE 

218  Tremont  Street  (Phone  Oxford  475 -*) 

Boston  Musical  and   Educational    Bureau 


MAY  SLEEPER  RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Liederheim  School  of  Vocal  Music 

AUBURNDALE.  MASS. 

Boston  Studio : 

Pierce  Building.    Send  for  Prospectus. 


Fo   ADDISON    PORTER 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall 

BOSTON 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY 
Pianoforte  Instruction 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Leschetisky  Method 
Studio,  Carnerfie  Hall  New  York  City 


EUGENE   HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


WALTER  L.   BOGERT 

BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing  Lectures  and  Recitals 

644  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  5430  Plaza 


ANNIE  LOUISE  DAVID 

Concerts    JJA.RPIST    MusicaleS 
Instruction 

Management:  Haensel  &  Jones,  1  E.  42dSt. 

Personal  address:  3505  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  3230  Audubon 


DEMPSEY   john  c. 

BASS -BARITONE 

And  VOCAL  INSTRUCTOR 

Studio.  5  West  38th  Street.    NEW  YORK 


ELLEN     LEARNED 

MEZZO  CONTRALTO 

Concert  Oratorio  Recital 

Teacher  of  Sinking 

206  West  106th  Street      -       -      New  York 

Telephone  3852  Riverside 


MADAME  ANNA   ARNAUD 

Former  director  of  the  French  Opera  School 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Art  of  Slntftntf      Opera  School 
Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals 

Critical  reviews  of  these  recitals  from  France  aad 
America  forwarded  by  request. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MME.  ANNA  ARNAUD 

Studio,  140  W.  93th  Street      .      New  York 


EBEN    H.    BAILEY 

ORGANIST 


Voice  Training 


Piano  and  Harmony 


Studio:  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 

Two  new  Sacred  Songs 
"Lord  of  All  Life"  and  "  Faith  and  Patience" 

The  latter  also  arranged  as  a  duet  for 
Soprano  and  Baritone 
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COURT   SQUARE  THEATRE,  SPRINGFIELD 


Thirtieth  Season,  19J0-J9JJ 


MAX  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


X 


Programme 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES    BY    PHILIP    HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  27 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,  1910,  BY  C.  A  ELLI8 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


WM.  L-  WHITNEY 

International  School  for 
Vocalists 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS 
246  HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

PORTLAND 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDINO 

CONGRESS  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 

134  CARNEQIE  HALL 

CORNER  OF  57th  AND  7th  AVE. 

HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

8  SPRING  STREET 


THE  function  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  always 
has  been  to  provide  music  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  humanly  possible.  Such  was  the  sole 
object  of  its  founder,  and  that  this  ideal  has  been  not  only 
attained,  but  maintained,  finds  eloquent  testimony  in  the 
generous  and  loyal  support  given  to  the  Orchestra  by  the  most 
discriminating  musical  publics  in  America. 

Only  by  adhering  steadfastly  to  this  ideal  since  its  founda- 
tion has  the  Orchestra  been  able  to  hold  its  present  position — 
without  a  superior  in  the  world  and  without  a  peer  in  this 
country.  Commercial  considerations  have  never  been  permitted 
to  interfere  with  or  to  obstruct  its  artistic  progress.  It  has  ex- 
isted as  nearly  for  art's  sake  alone  as  is  possible  in  such  a  great 
organization.  The  result  of  this  wise  policy  is  an  orchestra 
which  is  famous  in  all  countries  where  the  art  of  music  is 
practised,  an  orchestra  which  is  accepted  as  a  model  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  others,  an  orchestra  whose  concerts  are  eagerly 
sought  by  all  cities,  whose  coming  is  always  an  event  of  prime 
importance  in  a  musical  season. 


pierce  ca 


FRED.   A.  HOSCHKE 

Manager 


NORTHAMPTON  BRANCH 

33  MAIN  STREET 


COURT  SQUARE  THEATRE     -    -     SPRINGFIELD 

Nineteenth  Concert  in  Springfield 


Thirtieth  Season,  1910-1911 
MAX    FIEDLER,    Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  27 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante  ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace. 


Vieuxtemps        .         .         .         Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  5,  for  Violin  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  37 
I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco. 

Tschaikowsky  .        Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of 

the  Ballet  "Nutcracker,"  Op.  71A 
Ouverture  miniature. 
Danses  caracteristiques :  a.  March e  ;  b.  Danse  de  la  Fee  Dragee; 

c.  Trepak,  danse  russe;  d.  Danse   arabe;  e.  Danse  chinoise; 

f.  Danse  des  mirlitons. 
Valse  des  fleurs. 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  SYLVAIN  NOACK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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A   Work  of  Art 

The  HARDMAN  PIANO 

AS  the  sonorous  richness  of  tone  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  touch  which  distinguish  the  Hardman 
Piano  render  it  a  delight  to  the  cultivated  mus- 
ical ear,  so  is  the  artistic  eye  satisfied  by  the  asthetic 
beauty  of  the  carefully  designed  cases. 

From  the  demure  simplicity  of  the  Mission  Style 
to  the  restrained  opulence  of  the  Louis  XV.,  there  is 
hardly  a  recognized  "  Period "  of  decorative  style 
which  is  not  represented  by  them. 

Cases  of  such  artistic  merit  are  usually  only  made 
to  order.  In  the  case  of  the  Hardman  Piano  they  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  Hardman  is  made  in  Three  Forms: 

THE  HARDMAN  GRAND     THE  HARDMAN  UPRIGHT 
THE  HARDMAN  AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  all  can  play  by  hand  or  perforated  music  roll 

Terms  of  purchase  are  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 
Highest  possible  value  allowed  for  your  old  piano  taken  in  exchange. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Manufactured  by  HARDMAN,   PECK  &  COMPANY,  New  York 

Established  1842 

Represented  in  Springfield  by 

B.  F.  SAVILLE,  234  Worthington  St. 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.   10,  bears  the  date  March, 

1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  18 17).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 

1829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 
phony to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  1869)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14, 1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  87. 


New  Song  Gycles  for  Solo  and  Quartet  of  Voices 


••  DREAM  OF  EGYPT  " 

By  Amy  Woodforde-Finden.    Two 

keys $1.50  net 

••FIVE  FAIRY  BALLADS'* 

By  S  Coleridge-Taylor.    Two  keys       1.50  net 

••PETER  PAN" 

By  Joan  Trevalsa      .        .        .  1.50  net 

••ROSES  AND  RUE" 

By  H.  Bunning.    Two  keys     .        .       1.00  net 


THREE  OLD  ENGLISH  LYRICS" 

By  F.  Keel $1.00  net 


••THREE  SONGS  OF  THE  HIMA. 
LAYAS*' 

By  E.  Torrace 


1.00  net 


••WELSH  MELODIES."  Parti, 
and  II.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Williams 
and  Arthur  Somervell        .      each  part  75c.  net 


AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN'S  Latest  Song  Cycle 
"GOLDEN  HOURS"        ....      Price  $1.00  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


JVITEK-MASON  &  HAMLIN 


VITA  WITEK 

Distinguished  Pianist  of  international  renown 
Writes  as  follows  of  the 

jfeM&ijiaiitlut 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

My  greatest  apprehension  in  coming  to  America  was, 
"What  piano  would  I  find  to  play  there?"  and  now  I  have  found  in  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  the  finest  piano  I  have  found  anywhere.  I  have 
played  the  pianos  of  many  different  manufacturers  in  many  countries, 
but  never  have  I  found  such  a  fine  tone  as  in  your  instruments. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  every  time  I  play  your  wonderful  pianos.     I  make 
you  my  compliments.  (Signed)  VITA  WITEK 

ANTON  WITEK 

Violinist  of  pre-eminent  reputation,  concert-ma  ter 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Writes  as  follows  of  the 

Jtemt&lfamltit 

PIANO 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.  February,  191 1 

Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  piano  whose  tone  quality  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  violin,  indeed,  so  competes  with  it,  as  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin.  (Signed)  ANTON  WITEK 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

Established  1854 
SOLE  SPRINGFIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 

OTTO   BAAB,  21   Elm  Street 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 
the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  was  on  March  14,  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  11,  1851,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lactiner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Leipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  might  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis: — 

"  Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
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of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  Range  in  one 
compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  shall  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony — nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 
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have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

"  Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  which  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  sad- 
dened by  the  impotent  conclusion! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an 
orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus*.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete  in- 
dependence in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's  is 
another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.     Let  any  one  observe  how 
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wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give4:he  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  the 
second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

"The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none 
since  Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in 
extolling  its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
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many;    I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;    it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


* 


"Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  k<xt'  ^oxqv.  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;  and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.  Our 
interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direet  expression  of 
truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  long  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  music.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 

* 
*  .* 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.  Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 
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Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
ately exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood-wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  E  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
in  the  wood- wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter-theme.  -  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  third 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  *in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  A  few  introductory  meas- 
ures (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings. are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
puntal elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4.  Mr.  Edmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  "Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  "Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,  the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
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ment.  Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  opening  is  cer- 
tainly intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapuntally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  "first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage-work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood-wind  against  "a  galloping 
rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  is  very  long,  and 
the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  E-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.  The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
Mr.  Ap thorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  '  Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.     The  rhythm,  too,  which 
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follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss;  but,  no!  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  proportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  more.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  Dars  f°r  the  last  movement  only." 


Mr.  SYiyVAiN  Noack,  the  second  concert-master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Rotterdam  on  August  21,  1881. 
Intending  to  become  a  pianist,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  pianoforte  in  Amsterdam  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 
In  the  mean  time  he  also  studied  the  violin.  He  finally  decided  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  latter  instrument.  His  first  teacher  was 
Andre*  Spoor,  concert-master  of  the  Amsterdam  Orchestra.  When 
Mr.  Noack  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  entered  the  Conservatory  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  studied  under  Elderling,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  one  of  the  first  violins  of  the  Concert  Gebouw.  Two  years 
later  he  left  the  Conservatory,  having  won  the  first  prize  for  violin, 
and  in  1903  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  violin  in  that  institution  and 
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-  "Tone,  Technique  and  Temperament — all  three  for  me/" 

— Miscka  EX:nian. 

To  play  great  music  beautifully  flawless  tone  is  as  necessary  as  are 
pure  colors  to  the  painting  of  a  Carnegie  prize-winner. 

Between  the  tone-resources  of  the  "commercial"  and  the  "artistic" 
piano  there  is  a  world  of  space  —  wide,  often,  as  between  the  mouth- 
organ  improvisations  of  a  pickaninny  on  a  rail  fence  and  any  musical 
performance  of  an  artist. 

People  who  love  music  and  respect  piano-culture  take  no  chances, 
restricting  very  wisely  their  choice  to  the  little  group  of  great  instruments 
dominated  by  the  Baldwin  Piano. 

The  tone-beauty  of  this  instrument — famous  in  recital  and  symphony 
concert — exerts  a  new  charm  in  the  closely-drawn  circle  of  the  home. 
Warm,  imaginative,  full  of  color — like  a  Sembrich  folk-song  it  seems  in 
its  power  to  touch  the  feeling. 

Not  the  slightest  of  this  artistic  piano's  claim  upon  musical  interest 
is  the  powerful  organization  behind  its  construction. 

The  Baldwin  Company  presents  a  permanent  assurance  that  the 
instrument  bearing  its  name  must  maintain  its  beauty  of  tone  and  action 
unalterable  zvith  time. 

A  request  to  nearest  agent  will  bring  you  the  catalogue.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  see  and  hear  the  Baldwin  Piano  at  our  store. 

Sole  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  8l  COMPANY 

8  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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became  second  violin  of  the  Conservatory  Quartet.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  taught  and  did  much  work  in  chamber 
music,  and  in  September,  1906,  he  became  the  first  concert-master  of 
the  City  Orchestra  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  city  he  also  formed  a 
quartet.  Here  he  stayed  until  the  fall  of  1908,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  Dr.  Karl  Muck  to  be  the  second  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  As  a  soloist,  he  made  his  d£but  in  Amsterdam  with 
the  Concert  Gebouw  Orchestra  in  1898.  In  1905  he  travelled  as  a 
virtuoso  in  England  and  Germany  with  much  success. 

Mr.  Noack  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  20,  1909  (Saint-Saens's  con- 
certo in  B  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  61).  He  played  at  a  Longy  Club  concert, 
February  8,  19 10  (first  performance  in  Boston  of  Ravel's  Introduc- 
tion and  Allegro  for  harp  with  string  quartet,  flute,  and  clarinet),  and 
at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Art  Club,  April  25,  19 10  (Brahms's  violin 
sonata  in  A  major,  with  Mrs.  L,angdon  Frothingham) . 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  5,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  37. 

Henri  Vieuxtemps 

(Born  at  Verviers,  February  17,  1820;  died  at  Mustapha,  Algiers,  June  6,  1881.) 

Vieuxtemps  began  the  composition  of  this  concerto  in  the  summer  of 
i860  at  Baden-Baden.  The  concerto  was  written  at  the  request  of  his 
friend,  Hubert  Leonard,  for  the  prize-competition  of  the  latter's  pupils  at 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels.  Leonard  received  the  concerto  in 
April,  1 86 1.  The  proportions  of  the  work  are  more  modest  than  those 
of  the  preceding  concertos  of  Vieuxtemps,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
the  composer  was  concerned  especially  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
work  was  designed.  Vieuxtemps  played  the  concerto  in  Septem  er, 
1 86 1,  at  a  concert  organized  by  Fetis  at  Brussels  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Belgium.  He  played  it  at  Paris-,' Decem- 
ber 3,  1862,  when  Berlioz  and  Elwart  praised  it  to  the  skies,  and  Adolphe 
Botte  accused  the  violinist-composer  of  "  breaking  consecrated  forms." 
Berlioz  wrote  that  the  "magnificent  concerto"  was  wholly  new  and 
great ;  that  the  ensemble  was  admirably  contrived  to  bring  into  the  light 
the  solo  instrument ;  that  the  orchestra  spoke  with  rare  eloquence, — ' '  it 

Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. —  D'lSRAttl 
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A    colony  of  elect  musical  artists  and  music  lovers  with  a  veritable  paradise  for  its 

Summer  Home. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Miller,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  throat  specialists  and  musical  authorities, 

writes : 

"My  Dear  Doctor: 

Musicolony  is  a  great  idea,  and  a  more  healthful  and  beautiful  location 
could  not  have  been  selected.  It  presents  such  remarkable  attractions  that  I  want  to 
become  a  member,  and  will  take  shore  lot  No.  28."     (Signed)   F.  E.  MILLER,  M.D. 
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does  not  send  forth  vain  rumors  of  the  people,  and,  if  there  is  a  crowd, 
it  is  a  crowd  of  orators."  .  Furthermore,  the  Marquis  Eugene  de  Lonlay 
was  moved  with  his  own  ' '  aristocratic  pen ' '  to  write  a  sonnet  in  honor 
of  the  composer.  The  concerto  was  a  favorite  of  Wieniawski,  who 
played  it  on  all  occasions  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  " Monseigneur  le  due  de  Brabant." 

Vieuxtemps  introduced  in  the  Adagio  the  opening  measures  of  the 
quartet,  "  Ou  pent  on  etremieux  qu'au  sein  de  sa  iamille"  from  Gretry's 
"Lucile"  (Paris,  1769).  (The  air  enters  in  C  major,  at  the  tenth  meas- 
ure of  the  Adagio.)  This  quartet  was  the  feature  of  the  comedy  written 
by  Marmontel.  It  served  afterward  at  family  reunions,  distributions  of 
prizes,  all  manner  of  gatherings,  and  it  was  heard  in  street  and  theatre 
when  the  Bourbons  returned  to  France.  The  popularity  of  the  tune  was 
unbounded,  and  yet  during  the  rehearsals  of  the  piece  Gretry  was  ad- 
vised to  cut  out  the  quartet. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg  (October  18,  1884,  the  first  Symphony  Concert  conducted  by 
Mr.  Gericke),  Mr.  Otto  Roth  (1890),  Miss  Olive  Mead  (1899). 


Suite  for  Full  Orchestra  taken  from  the  Score  of  the  Ballet, 
"  Nutcracker,"  Op.  71a Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  music  for  the  ballet  "The  Nutcracker"  ("Der 
Nussknacker,"  "Casse-Noisette")  in  1891.  The  suite  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ninth  Symphony  concert  of  the  Russian  Musical 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  19,  1892.     Tschaikowsky  conducted. 
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The  ballet  was  not  produced  until  December  17,  1892.  The  history 
of  the  composition  is  told  later  in  this  article. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  based  on  "Histoire  d'un  Casse-Noi- 
sette,"  a  translation  into  French  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  story  "Nussknacker  und  Mausekonig,"  the  sixth 
story  in  the  collection  entitled  "Die  Serapions  B  ruder." 

The  scenario  is  as  follows: — 

Act  I.  A  Christmas  tree  in  the  house  of  President  Silberhaus. 
The  guests  assemble,  and  the  candles  are  lighted.  Entrance  of  the 
children.  After  they  have  all  received  their  presents,  Councillor 
Drosselmeyer  arrives,  and  with  him  brings  dolls  which  can  move  about 
as  though  they  were  alive.  He  gives  also  to  his  favorite,  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  the  President,  an  ordinary  nutcracker,  and  this  nut- 
cracker pleases  her  better  than  all  the  other  presents.  Her  brother 
Fritz  and  the  other  boys  snatch  it  away  from  her  and  break  it.  Marie 
bursts  into  tears,  caresses  the  poor  nutcracker,  busies  herself  over  it 
as  though  it  were  sick,  puts  it  to  bed  and  rocks  it  to  sleep.  The  party 
is  at  an  end  and  the  guests  go  home.  The  candles  on  the  tree  are  put 
out.  Marie  cannot  sleep,  and  she  thinks  constantly  about  the  nut- 
cracker. At  last  she  leaves  her  little  bed,  and  steals  downstairs,  only 
to  have  a  look  at  him.  It  is  midnight.  She  suddenly  hears  a  noise 
as  though  mice  were  clattering  out  from  all  sides.  Then  a  wonderful 
thing  happens.  The  fir-tree  grows  and  grows;  all  the  playthings  and 
the  honey  cakes  come  to  life.  Even  the  spoiled  nutcracker  wakes  up 
and  moves  about.  A  fight  begins  between  the  playthings  and  the  mice. 
The  latter,  led  by  their  king,  easily  defeat  the  honey-cake  soldiers; 
but  the  tin  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  nutcracker,  rush  to 
help  their  comrades.  A  fierce  battle  ensues.  The  nutcracker  fights 
with  the  king  of  the  mice.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  king  seems 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  Marie  throws  her  shoe  at  him.  He  dies, 
and  the  mice  are  defeated.  The  nutcracker  is  transformed  into  a 
handsome  prince.  He  thanks  his  rescuer  and  takes  her  to  his  magic 
kingdom.  They  fly  over  a  forest  in  winter,  and  each  snowflake  seems 
to  Marie  a  living  being. 

Act  II.     The  mountain   of  sweetmeats,   the  kingdom  of  lollipops 
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and  goodies.  The  Fairy  Dragee,*  the  ruler  of  the  mountain  of  sweet- 
meats, and  her  whole  court  await  the  arrival  of  Marie  and  the  nut- 
cracker. When  the  two  enter,  all  extol  Marie's  heroic  deed.  Then 
the  dances  of  the  sweets  begin. 

Only  the  overture  miniature  in  this  suite  may  be  said  to  bear  any 
relation  to  Hoffman's  tale.  The  other  pieces  are  musical  illustrations 
of  scenes  in  fairy-land,  and  in  the  original  tale  there  is  little  or  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dances  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  Marie  and  her 
prince. 


* 

*  * 


Ouverture  miniature.  Allegro  giusto,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  over- 
ture is  a  prelude  to  a  fairy  story.  It  is  lighter  and  fantastic.  There 
is  no  fundamental  bass,  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses  are  not 
used,  and  violas,  horns,  and  bassoons  do  not  go  below  the  tenor  range. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  triangle,  violins,  and  violas.  The  overture 
is  built  practically  on  a  chief  theme  with  its  subsidiary,  and  there  is  no 
"development  section."  The  chief  theme  enters  at  once,  played 
pp  by  violins  and  violas.  A  flute  adds  the  second  portion  of  the  chief 
thought.  Strings  and  wind  instruments  in  alternation  have  the  third 
section.  A  theme  in  F  major  is  given  to  strings,  and  is  repeated  with 
the  aid  of  wood- wind  instruments. 

March.  Tempo  di  marcia  viva,  G  major,  4-4.  This  march  is  the 
second  number  of  the  first  act.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  Clarinets,  horns,  and  trum- 
pets have  the  first  theme,  which  is  repeated  with  almost  childlike 
enjoyment.     There  is  a  short  section  in  E  minor. 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee.  This  dance  is  taken  from  the  Pas  de  deux 
(No.  4)  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  It  is  there  entitled  simply 
"2nd  Variation."  The  first  is  a  Tarantella.  Both  are  for  solo  dancer. 
Andante  non  troppo,  B  minor,  2-4.     The  music  is  scored  for  three 

•  Dragee  means,  first  of  all,  an  almond  covered  thinly  with  sugar.  In  German  it  means  comfit  or  sweet- 
meat. In  English  it  is  used  chiefly  to  describe  a  sugar  plum  or  sweetmeat  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  drug; 
"intended  for  the  more  pleasant  administration  of  medicinal  substances." 
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flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  celesta*  (or  pianoforte),  four  first  violins,  four  sec- 
ond violins,  four  violas,  two  double-basses.  The  strings  begin,  pizzi- 
cati  and  pp,  four  introductory  measures,  and  the  celesta  has  the  chief 
theme.  This  period  of  eight  measures  is  repeated;  the  second  modu- 
lates back  to  E  minor.  There  is  a  "side  section,"  after  which  a  solo 
cadenza  for  celesta  leads  back  to  the  chief  theme.  The  use  of  the  bass 
clarinet  in  this  strikingly  original  little  piece  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Danse  Russe,  Trepak.  This  and  the  next  three  dances  are  taken 
from  the  Divertissement  (No.  12),  in  the  second  act  of  the  ballet.  The 
order  of  these  dances  in  the  ballet  is  as  follows :  (a)  Chocolat,  (b)  Cafe, 
(c)  The,  (d)  Trepak,  (e)  Danse  des  Mirlitons.  It  wTould  seem,  then, 
that  in  the  ballet  the  three  drinks,  or  possibly  plants,  were  charac- 
terized by  dancers.  In  the  suite  "Chocolat"  is  dropped,  "Cafe" 
is  merely  "Danse  arabe,"  and  "The ''-becomes  "Danse  chinoise.''  The 
Trepak  is  a  genuine  national  dance  of  Russia,  of  lively  and  stormy  char- 
acter, with  short  rhythms  and  persistence  of  form.  Tschaikowsky 
scored  it  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  Tempo 
di  Trepak,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief  section  is  built 
on  repetitions  of  a  period  of  eight  measures.  The  instrumentation  ot 
the  second  half  of  the  section  is  the  stronger  and  the  more  brilliant. 
The  subordinate  section  is  in  D  major,  and  the  basses  have  the  melody. 
There  is  a  short  coda  with  increasing  tempo  till  the  end  fff. 

Danse  arabe.  Commodo,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  music  is  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings.  This  dance  is  melodi- 
cally,  harmonically,  and  rhythmically  exotic.  Muted  violas  and  vio- 
loncellos begin  with  a  figure  that  is  repeated.  The  clarinet  sings  the 
melody,  and  the  English  horn  is  used.  Violins  then  have  a  song, 
which  is  more  florid  in  the  repetition.  The  first  section  is  repeated, 
and  the  bassoon  takes  the  place  of  the  clarinet.  In  a  third  section 
which  is  rhythmically  like  the  second,  both  melody  and  harmonies  are 
freshly  thought  out.     This  is  material  of  which  this  dance  is  made. 

Danse  chinoise.     Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.     The  music 

*The  celesta  was  invented  by  Victor  Mustel,  of  Paris,  in  1886.  It  is  a  keyboard  instrument  usually  made 
with  a  compass  of  four  octaves  from  C  to  C'""  (Mahler  has  written  for  it  as  low  as  D).  Tone  is  produced 
by  striking  with  the  hammers  small  plates  of  steel.  (In  the  typhophone,  also  a  keyed  instrument  much  like 
the  celesta,  the  hammers  strike  tuning-forks.  D'Indy  has  used  the  typhophone  in  "Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche." 
I  believe  the  typhophone  was  also  invented  by  Mustek)  As  a  rule,  notes  written  for  the  celesta  are  an  octave 
below  the  actual  sounds,  but  in  Tschaikowsky's  dance  the}*  are  written  at  their  actual  pitch,  for  the  part  is  to  be 
played  by  a  pianoforte,  if  a  celesta  is  not  at  hand.  Gustave  Charpentier  wrote  for  the  celesta  in  his  "  Chanson 
du  Chemin"  (r8os).  Glazounoff  introduced  it  in  his  suite  from  the  ballet  "Raymonda"  played  in  Boston 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1902.  My  recollection  is  that  the  celesta  was 
not  used  at  this  concert,  but  it  was  heard  in  F.  S.  Converse's  "Jeanne  d'Arc:  Dramatic  Scenes,"  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  March  7,  1908.  Tschaikowsky  uses  the  celesta  in  his 
"Voyvode." 
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is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  one  horn,  Glockenspiel,  and  strings.  This  charmingly 
grotesque  dance  is  only  thirty-two  measures  long.  The  bassoons, 
with  double  basses  pizzicati,  have  a  peculiar  figure,  which  they  maintain. 
A  flute  is  answered  by  the  strings.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  period 
the  melodic  figure  is  inverted.  The  first  measures  are  for  two  flutes, 
and  the  continuation  is  again  for  the  strings.  Toward  the  end  tonic 
and  dominant  are  both  on  an  organ  point. 

Danse  des  Mirlitons.  A  mirliton  is  "a  tube  of  wood  or  cardboard 
with  the  two  ends  covered  with  a  membrane  and  having  a  triangular 
hole  cut  in  the  tube  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  By  singing  into 
one  of  the  holes,  a  sound  is  produced  not  unlike  that  obtained  by 
singing  against  a  comb  enveloped  in  thin  paper.  Another  toy  instru- 
ment on  the  same  principle  is  known  as  a  Kazoo."*  Andantino,  D 
major,  2-4.  The  music  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
and  the  usual  strings.  The  dance  consists  of  a  chief  section  in  D  major 
and  a  subordinate  section  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  are  followed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  chief  section  with  an  altered  ending.  The  first  theme 
of  the  chief  section  is  played  by  flutes,  lightly  assisted  by  strings  and  the 
entrance  of  a  bassoon.  The  second  theme  of  this  section  is  given  to  the 
English  horn,  while  the  flutes  have  a  figure  in  sixteenths  taken  from  the 
first  section.  The  brass,  drums,  and  cymbals  enter  in  the  subordinate 
section. 

Valse  des  Fleurs.  This  waltz  is  No.  13  in  the  second  act  of  the 
ballet.  The  waltz  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  Tempo  di  valse,  D  major,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction  based 
on  passages  in  the  first  part  of  the  waltz.  A  cadenza  for  harp  leads  to 
the  dance  itself.  The  waltz  consists  of  four  independent  parts,  which 
are  repeated  in  differing  order  and  at  last  make  room  for  the  concluding 
part.  The  first  motive  is  given  to  the  horns;  the  latter  section  of  this 
motive  is  for  clarinet.  The  second  part,  of  true  waltz  character,  is 
also  in  D  major.  The  third,  G  major,  modulates  toward  B  minor. 
Flute  and  oboe  phrases  have  a  running  figure  for  two  violins;  the 
harp  marks  the  waltz  rhythm,  and  clarinets  and  bassoon  have  sus- 
tained harmonies.  The  fourth  part  is  not  repeated,  and  the  melody 
is  in  the  tenor.  The  coda,  after  a  use  of  foregoing  material,  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  section. 

*  In  French  a  mirliton  is  also  a  sort  of  side  dish,  "patisserie  d 'entremets." 
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On  January  5,  1891,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  Mr.  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
that  he  had  recently  visited  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Intendant  of  the 
opera  had  commissioned  him  to  write  an  opera  in  one  act  and  a  two- 
act  ballet.  "In  this  way  I  am  unwillingly  a  hindrance  to  the  younger 
composers,  who  would  gladly  see  their  works  performed  on  the  imperial 
stage.  This  pains  and  disturbs  me,  but  the  temptation  is  too  great, 
and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  stop  and 
make  room  for  the  younger  generation.  .  .  .  No  one  knows  better  than 
I  how  necessary  and  important  it  is  for  a  young  composer  that  his 
works  should  be  performed  on  a  great  stage,  therefore  I  would  be  ready 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  if  I  were  fully  convinced  that  a  sacrifice  would  be 
of  any  assistance.  Suppose  I  were  to  decline  to  compose  the  appointed 
opera  and  ballet?  What  would  be  the  result?  They  would  prefer  to 
give  three  foreign  operas  than  a  new  Russian  one  coming  from  a  young 
composer." 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest,  asking  him  what  he 
thought  of  "King  Rene's  Daughter"  as  an  operatic  subject,  and  he 
said  he  might  go  to  Italy  to  compose  this  new  music.  At  last  the 
subject  of  the  opera  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  one-act  drama  "King 
Rene's  Daughter,"  by  Herz,  translated  into  Russian  by  Swanzeff,  was 
chosen  as  a  subject.  This  was  Tschaikowsky' s  own  choice,  and  the 
opera  was  entitled  "Iolanthe."  The  fairy  tale  of  "The  Nutcracker" 
was  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the  ballet,  and  it  took  Tschaikowsky 
some  time  to  be  reconciled  to  this  theme.  He  was  put  out  at  the  time 
because  the  management  had  engaged  foreign  singers — Mme.  Melba  and 
the  de  Reszkes — -and  allowed  them  to  sing  in  French  and  Italian  in 
a  Russian  opera  house.  Then  his  approaching  visit  to  the  United 
States  upset  him:  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  divide  his  time.  Further- 
more, he  was  not  at  all  well.  His  opera  "  Pique  Dame"  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  repertory  after  thirteen  performances,  although 
seats  for  almost  ten  additional  performances  had  been  already  engaged. 
He  had  heard  that  the  Tsar  was  engrossed  by  the  de  Reszkes,  and  went 
to  the  opera  only  when  they  sang  in  French.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  the 
Intendant,  who  assured  him  that  the  Tsar  thought  highly  of  "Pique 
Dame";  that  the  composer  had  no  just  cause  for  discouragement;  and 
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he  finally  said  that  he  put  his  hope  for  the  next  season  in  Tschai- 
kowsky's  new  opera  and  ballet.  Tschaikowsky  then  began  to  work 
with  all  his  might  on  the  ballet.  He  wrote  in  March  (1891)  that  the 
subject  was  more  agreeable  to  him  and  he  hoped  to  complete  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  act  before  he  journeyed.  In  April  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Modest  that  both  the  opera  and  the  ballet  were  as  a  night- 
mare to  him;  he  was  conscious  that  he  could  not  perform  decently 
the  allotted  task.  He  actually  "hated"  "King  Rene's  Daughter," 
though,  were  circumstances  different,  he  could  make  it  a  master  work. 
He  even  thought  of  asking  the  Intendant  to  let  him  throw  aside  the 
commission.     That  month  he  embarked  for  New  York. 

He  returned  home  in  May,  and  we  know  from  a  letter  written  June 
15  that  he  was  then  working  on  Act  II.  of  the  ballet;  "the  first  was 
completed  before  I  journeyed  to  America."  And  he  told  Jurgenson, 
his  publisher,  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  orchestral  instrument  in 
Paris:  "Something  between  a  little  pianoforte  and  a  Glockenspiel 
with  a  divinely  beautiful  tone.  I  want  to  use  it  in  my  symphonic 
poem  '  The  Voyvode '  and  in  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  instrument  is  called  the 
'  Celesta  Mustel '  and  it  costs  1 ,200  francs.  You  can  buy  it  only  in  Paris 
from  the  inventor,  Mustel.  I  beg  you  to  order  this  instrument.  You'll 
lose  nothing  on  it,  for  you  can  rent  it  to  all  concerts  in  which  my 
'  Voyvode '  will  be  played.  Afterward  you  can  sell  it  to  the  opera  house, 
for  they  will  need  it  for  my  ballet.  As  I  shall  need  this  instrument 
in  St.  Petersburg  sooner  than  in  Moscow,  have  it  sent  direct  to  the 
former  place.  But  no  one  there  should  know  anything  about  it.  I 
am  afraid  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff  may  get  wind  of  it 
and  bring  out  the  uncommon  effect  before  me.  I  expect  this  new 
instrument  will  make  an  enormous  impression." 

On  June  27,  1891,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  that  he  had 
finished  on  the  day  before  the  sketch  of  the  ballet.  "You  will  remem- 
ber how  I  bragged  when  you  were  here  that  I  should  complete  it  in 
about  five  days.  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  finish  it  in  a  fortnight. 
Yes,  the  old  fellow  is  fast  going  to  pieces.  Not  only  is  his  hair  falling 
out  or  turning  white,  not  only  is  he  losing  his  teeth  (which  refuse  to 
do  their  work),  not  only  are  the  eyes  weaker  and  easily  tire,  not  only 
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are  his  feet  in  poor  condition — they  drag  more  and  more — but  he  is 
losing  gradually  the  capability  of  doing  anything.  The  ballet  is  a 
great  deal  worse  than  'Sleeping  Beauty'* — that  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
We'll  see  how  the  opera  turns  out.  When  I  am  convinced  that  I  can 
set  only  warmed-over  meats  on  the  musical  table,  I  shall  quit  com- 
posing." 

*  "Dornroschen,"  ballet  in  three  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  January 
15, 1890.  The  subject  was  taken  from  Perrault's  fairy  tale.  Tschaikowsky's  first  ballet,  "The  Lake  of  Swans," 
was  produced  at  Moscow,  March  4,  1877. 
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ley, Estelle  Ward,  Ruth  White,  George  Bemus, 
George  Gillet,  John  Hendricks,  Dr.  Eugene  Wal- 
ton Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Horace  Wright,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Winfred  Young,  Edward  Foley,  Albert 
Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers  now  before  the 
public  in  opera  and  church  work. 


Yictor  Templeton  Streator 


TENOR 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Sinking 

862-863  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Henry  Smock  Boice 


Instruction  in  the 
ART    OF  SINGING 


Carnegie  Hall        ...         Manhattaa 

400  Washington  A  venae*  Brooklyn*  N.Y. 

Classes  formed  in  German,  Italian,  and  French 

SUSAN  S.  BOICE,  Soprano 

Assistant 
French  Lyric  Diction  a  specialty 


THE  MEHAN  STDDIOS 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  VOICE 

70  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  VORK 


John  Dennis  Mehan 
President 


Caroline  E.  Mehan 
Secretary 


CARL  E.  DUFFT 


BASSO 

Vocal  Instruction 

1  East  40th  Street    -    New  York  City 
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